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HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK | 


Biggest, L 


[ argest, Greatest, Lon gest—(Contd.) 


[ 
Largest Diamond Mine -. Kimberly, South Africa. b 
Tallest Statue 


' ++: Statue of Liberty (N.Y.) 151 ft. high. | 
Tallest Church <- Ulm. Cathedral (Ger. 529 ft. high). 

-|Largest Church ++ Church of St. Peters (Rome). 

Largest Diamond *- The Cullinan. 


| iniest Place -- Cherrapunji, Assam, 

Biggest & Deepest Ocean `` Pacific Ocean (64,000,000. sq. m.). 

"d 4ongest Corridor ++ Rameswaram Temple Corridor, 8, 
fj ў Indian. About 4,000 ft. long. 
Longest Rly. Platform 25 


onepur Station (Bihar), 
— Largest Pearl ++ Beresford-Hope Pearl 


г Е (1,800 grams), 

_ Longest railway run +» Riga to Vladivostock (6,000 miles), 
argest Telescope -. At Mt. Palomar, California, diameter 

NL of reflector is 200 inches. 

"Largest Museum *- British. Museum (London). 

ч Longest River | -- Mississippi-Missouri. ` 

"Largest River (in vol.) *: Amazon. 

Largest Railway Station Grand Central Terminal (New York) 

ng = { With 47 platforms. 

|| Largest Dome ++ Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) 144 ft. in ace 

EIS tual diameter, "$ 

Largest Building -- The Pyramid at Gizeh, Egypt. Ma 
allest Tower -- Eiffel Tower, Paris, 984 ft. high; fM 
argest group, of Islands +. Malaya Archipelago. 
argest Delta >» Sund 


arban Delta, 8,000 Sq. m. 


argest Royal Palace The Palace at Madrid. 


' Deepest hole 


++ An oil well of 15,279 ft. in Texas, U.S, 
| Highest capital city -- La Paz (Bolivia). 
| lighest Straight Gravity 
;,,Dam. -» Bakra Dam (India) 680 ft. 
| Wateké Theatre -. Blanquita Theatre (Havana) . with 
T 6,500 Seats. TRUE 
"Longest Da dms Cana Awlia Dam, Egypt (16400 ft, 
y ў А ong. Foy, 


-+ Brazil (5,285,319 sq. miles), Hy. 
Largest Freshwater Lake .. Lake Superior, (aout { 
ighest Lake :: Lake Titicaca (Soy Americ: i 
Wee tude 12,507 ft. aa 


gargest Volcano 


-i Chimborazo (20,702 #t.) Rquado 
Largest & populous continent Asia. 


т. ү 1 Шу " 


ongest W: :- Great Wall of China over 15500 mies ^4 UR 

nekar Suspension Bridge Royal Gores, Colorado, 17.5, us ECT d 
M } . high. З - < 
dghest Country -- Tibet (Averaging 16,000 ft.). б ЛЛ, 

Dos office building cA Pentagon (U.S.A.) 34 M where 

hd Я } i y y ^ qua 


0 people work daily ; 7л, : 
ongest Tunnel ;£:000,000 ft. has 17 miles of oor aen, | 
iongest. Tunnel ae {р 


XN 
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Biggest, Largest, Greatest, Longest—(Coneld.). 


Highest Dam .. Hoover Dam (U.S.A.) 726 ft. 
Largest Peninsula t даа s ak. 
Highest Tree е jan equoia tree, Hambol 
ighes Park, California—364 Poe ee 
estimated to weigh nearly 2,000 tons 
Greenland (827,200) sq. miles). 20 


Largest Island e 

Бергер Population 11 Monaco (5,000 per sq. m.). 

Largest Bell 7; Bell of Moscow, 21 ft. high, 21 ft. dia. 
$ 7 melee and weighs 200 tons. 

Largest Planetary Body  .. Jupiter. Й 

De SE [1 Yellowstone National Park 

Biggest Park 3,350 sq. miles. ACE UE 


Sydney Harbour Bridge (A i 
San Francisco Oakland араан 


Largest Archway 


Largest Bridge 1] Phari, Tibet, alti 

Highest City. г Tadakh air feld GS Loe 
i i 1] Ladakh h 

Highest Airfield Broadway in New ets Wena 


Longest Thoroughfare 


GREAT INVENTIONS 


„ Ny Date Inventor Natio t 
ERI IE 1888 . Burroughs U.S i x 
dding Mac 17 3908 Wright Bros. 

1 no. .. 1868 "Westinghouse 2; 
1911 Curtiss U.S. 


o 


A it j Senile Dumont | Brazil 
jgid. dirigible каа 
e, gasoline «- T- Baekeland 

Мон Ыт 
orriceli Ital 
W. J. Cante` у! 
Millan Scotland 
MAT US. 


sen. Ger. 
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Great Inventions— (Contd.) 


: Engine, automobile - .. 


1879 
. Engine, internal com- 
—— bustion .. 1886 
. Engraving, half-tone 1895 
Electric light incandes- 
- cent A ++ 1879 
Electric furnace 1861 
Fountain Pen 1881 
Galvanometer 1820 
_ Gas lighting 1792 
| Gramophone 1887 
Guncotton 1846 
_ Gyroscope 1852 
yrocompass 1911 
Gas mantle 1895 
. Glass, laminated 1909 
Tee-making machine 1851 
Indigo, Synthetic 1880 
Kodak e 1888 
Lamp, arc -. ' 1879 
Lamp, incandescent .. 1878 
г Lamp, Mercury-Vapour 1912 
Lamp, Safety -. 1816 
Lightning rod 1752 
| Linoleum 1860 
Linotype : 1880 
ocomotive 1829 
1785 
1796 
1861 
1828 
1885 
1827 
1881 
1877 
. Microphone 1877 
. Monotype -. 1887 
otion Pieture Camera 1889 
. Motor A.C. .. 1892 
Motor Саг (Petrol 
-~ driven) 1887 
обот Cycle .. 1885 
- 1868 
2. ' 1894 
. 1884 
to, Colour ps ape 


Benz Ger, 
Daimler Ger 
Ives U.S. 
Edison U.S 
Seimens Ger. 
Waterman U.S. 
Sweigger Ger, 
Murdoch Scottish 
Berliner US. 
Schoenbein Ger 
Foucault Ет. 

' Sperry U.S. 
Welsbach Aus. 
Benedictus Fr. 
Gorrue 0.5. 
Ваеуег Ger. 
Eastman U.S. 
Walker U.Se 
Brush - US. 
Edison US, 
Hewtit US. 
Davy Eng. 
Franklin US. 
Walton Eng. 
Mergenthaler US, 
Stephenson Eng. 
Cartwright Eng. 
Senefelder 
Gatling LS E 
Henry [OSEE 
Welsback Austrian 
Walker Eng. 
Sauria Fr. 
Mercer Eng. 
Berliner U.S. 
Lanston U.S. 
W. Friese-Green Eng. 
Tesla U.S. 
Gottlieb Daimler Ger, 

(do Ger. 
Hills US 
Jenkins U.S. 
Waterman US. 
Galileo Italian 
Lippman F. 


BEN ap 
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Great Inventions—(Contd.) 


Photo Film 


Photography 

Pin, Safety 

Piano 

Powder, Smokeless +: 
Printing Press; Rotary 


Phonograp $ 
io Rubber Туге 


Pneumatic 
Portland Cement bc 
Printing, movable type 


Propeller, Screw 
Radar 

Radio Amplifier 
Radio 

Radio beacon 
Rayon j 
Rubber, vulcanised 


Revolver. 
Record, Disc 
Steamboat .. 
Sewing Machine 
Sleeping Car 

Steam Engine 
Spinning Jenny 

Steel 

Steel, Stainless 
Stereoscope .. 
Talking Machine 
Tank, military — 4. 7 
Telegronh Magnetic -- 


Telephone 


Telescope: 
Televison 
Thermometer 
Thermometer 
Thermometer 
Tire. Bicycle 
Typewriter 
Tank. Military . 
Welding. Fiectri¢ 2d 
Wireless Telephone :- 
X'Ray +4 


1888 


1826 
1849 
1709 
1863 
1846 
1871 
1888 
1824 
1440 
1837 
1922 
1907 
1896 
1928 
1883 
1839 
1835 
1896 
1807 
1846 
1897 
1765 
1767 
1857 
1916 
1888 
1877 
1914 
1832 
1876 
1900 
1912 
1688 
1250 
1926 
1595 
1701 
1714 
1889 


1868 . 


1914 
1877 
1902 
1895 


Eastman- 
Goodwin 
Niepce 
Hunt 
Cristofori 
Schultze 
Hoe 
Edison 
Dunlop 
Aspdin 
Gutenburgh 
PEU 
aylor & Youn 
pe Forest Ы 
Marconi 
Donovan 
Swan 
Goodyear 
Colt 
Berliner 
Fulton 
Howe 
Pullman 
Watt 
Hargreaves 
Bissemer 
Brearly 
Wheatstone 
Edison 
Swinton 
Morse 
Bell 
Holt 
De Forest 
Newton ` 
Roger Becon 
Baird 
Galileo 
Reaumer 
Fahrenheit 
Dunlop 
Sholes 
Swinton 
Thomson 
Fessenden 
Roentgen 


; T " yh e^ ^ 


ad 
1745—Von Kleist: Leyden jar 
ү condenser. 

1 1752—Franklin : Lightning rod 
ЙА and nature of lightning. 
1791—Galvani: Theory of animal 

iy electricity. 

j1800— Volta: Current electricity 

Л; and electric battery. 
810—Sir Humphrey ^ Davy: 

i} Electric Are lamp. 

'816—Rene  Lainnec: Stethos- 


cope. 
826—Ohm: Laws of electrical 
| resistance. 


'828— Henry : Electromagnetism 
- » and induction. 

,832— Morse : 
(1884— Moritz 
(А Motor. . 
|18522 Gauss: System of absolute 
nsu electric measurements. 
870—Gramme: First industrial 
dynamo. 


Electric telegraph. 
Jacobi: Electric 


= 


628— Harvey (Eng): Circula- 
1... tion of blood. r 
075—Leeuwenhoek: Bacteria. 
1737—Linnaeus: Classification- 
A of plants and animals. 
enner: Vaccination for 
44 small-pox. 
1812—B. Courtois : Iodine. 
|1819—Laennec: Invention 
stethoscope, s 


of 


831— Eugene Souberran : Cho- 
= loroform. у 
—Long (U.S.): Anesthetic 


Hi! ether.) 
947—Simpson (Eng.): Ames 
_ thetic properties of Cholo- 


Ё 

|. —roform. , 

1865— Lister (Eng): Antiseptic 
р! surgery. ; BOS 
188 —Nieolaier : Discovery of 


ded Ь 
80—Eberth, (Ger.): Discovery 
of typhoid bacillus. an 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTION: 


DISCOVERIES IN MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 


-1901—Takamine: First h 


1906—Wasserman: ‘est for 
syphillis. ( 
1907—Shull :- 


муе ч 
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S IN ELECTRICITY 


1876— Bell: Telephone. , 
1878—Crookes: Cathode ray. 
1878—Edison : Electric incandes- 


cent lamp. ` 

1885— Stanley : Electric Trans- 
former. 

1892— Tesla : Alternating cur- 


rent motor. \ 
1892—Steinmetz : Laws of alter- 
nating current. 
1895—Roentgen : X-ray. i 
1896— Marconi : Practical wire- 
less. 
1897—Thomson : Isolation of the 
electron. ( 
1904—Fleming: First diode radio 
tube. 
1907—De Forest : 
tube. 
1914—Coolidge : Tungsten fila- 
ment lamp. 


1925—Baird : Television. 


Triode radio 


1882—Metchnikoy : Function of 


white blood corpuscles dis- г 
1882 Koch (Ger): Tuberculosis э 
1883—klebs: Diphtheria bacil- LU 
RAEN ене (Fr.): Preventive | 
of rabies. 


1890—Emil von Behring (Ger.): 
Diphtheria antitoxin. 
1894—Kitasato : 


Discovery of 
` plague bacillus. ) 
1894—Roux : Perfection of diph- 

theria antitoxin. | ^ ^. 
1899—Dresser (Ger.): Aspirin. 
ormone 
isolated. Isolation of Ad- 
renaline. | { ^ 


Development | of 
О AMA 


- — hybrid. 
Mian 


"ЫЙ! 


| 
| 


| 
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s in Medicine and Physiology—(Coneld.). 


Discoverie 
Whipple and Mur- 


Constitution 1926—Minot, 


1967—Willslatte® i phy: Liver treatment of 
i of ehloropay conditioned  re- anemia. 
10 ee 1929— "B A. Fleming : Penicil 
n. 
1010 Ehrlich : Sa DES vita- 1932— Domagk : Sulfa drugs а: 
1912-14—E. У. Ма 1 bactenicides, БҮЛ 
mine. min С. 1932—H. C. rey: Deuterium | 
1912—A. Holst : Tes Mies susceptis (heavy Hydrogen). 1 
1913— Schick : di htheria. 1934—Domagh (Ger.):. 
pility to GPE’ Sause and lamide. 


1935—W. M. лыр. 


1913—Goldberg T pellagra. 


control, Vita- crystalized. 
1915-16—8. Y an 1940—Roblin (U.S.)* 
; "1. mine ^. ine, syn- zine. 1 
1918—Rabi (Ger): Quinine, Syr. 1945—Wakeman (U. S.): Strep: 
jf " thetic. | Guerin (Fr.): tomycin. W 
1920—Caime › 1946—Du Vigneaud: Synthetic 
B.C.G. мес Collum : Vitamin penicillin. 
1922—E- У. 1948—B. М. Duggar (U.S.): Au- 4 
$20 20 & Best: reomycin. 


1950—Finlay (U.S.); Terramy- 
cin. > ? 


THEORIES 


| E Current, Laws of: gane bodies, law of: Galileo, 
| Stein MT 1592. Gravitation і Ш ү 
мше Gory A John Dalton, do aw of: Newton, 
ry: Rather- Germ Theory: Pasteur, 1876. | 

Atona ‘Smashing 1 Theo Sih Бе Laws governing : ` Josep! 
‘ord, sation : Y Gay-Lussae, 1809. 
Heredity, Laws of: G. DR 

n of un 


W. Harvey, 
nts & An 


186 a. 
Intelligence testing, mo И 

Binet & Т. Simon, 1905 
Isotopes, Theory of: F. S: 


n: Pavlov, ny 
ht, Electromagnetic, Theory 


ent of no Theory of: J. C. Maxwell, 1873. n 
himedes 3 eat: Keb ы, baa UWB) NOK 


ARS 


ОЛТУРДУК СУН T ҮҮ ӨТ Т 


6. HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK 

Photo-electric cell, Principles of: Spectrum Analysis: R. Bunsen 
_A. Becquerel, 1839. vie & G. Kirehnoff, 1859. ! 

Psychoanalysis : S. Freud, C1904. Sulfanilamide Theory: Gelmo 

Quantum Theory: Max Von (Gr.), 1908. 

— Plank, 1901. Uranium fission theory : Hahn, 

Refraction of light, Laws of : W, Strassman (Gr.), Bohr (Da- 
Snell, 1621. nish), Fermie (Italian), Whee- 

Relativity, theories of : A. Ein- ler, Einstein (U.S.). 

. stein 1915. Water, Synthesis of : H. Cavan- 

, dish, 1781. 

] NOBEL PRIZES 

| Physics 


W. K. Roentgen (Ger.). 
Н. A. Lorentz, and P. 
Zeeman (Denmark). 
^. H. Becquerel, France 
and Pierre and Marie 
Curie (France). 
Lord Rayleigh (England). 
Philipp Lenard (Ger.). 

J. Thomson (Eng.). 
A. A. Michelson (U.S.). 
G. Lipman (France). 
G. Marconi, (Italy) and F. 
Braun (Germany). 
J. D. Van der Waals (Hol- 
land). 
Prof. W. Wien (Ger.). 
Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). 
Prof. H.  Hamerlingh- 
Annes (Denmark). 
Prof. M. Von Laue (Ger.). 
Prof. W. H. Bragg and W. 
L. Bragg (Eng.). 
No award. 
C. G. Barlka (Eng.). 
Max Planck (Germany). 
Prof. C. E. Guillaume 
(Switzerland). 
Dr. A. Einstein (Ger.). 
Niels Bohr (Denmark). 
1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.). 
1924 K. М. 9.  Seigbahn 
t (Sweden). 
Dr. James Franck (Ger.). 
& Dr. G. Hertz (Ger.). 
Jean B. Perrin (France). 
Prof. Arthur Compton 
(U.S.) and Prof. C. T. 
Rees Wilson (Eng.). 


Prof. О. W. Ricardson 
‚ (Eng.). у 

Duc. L. V. d'Brobile (Fr.). 
Sir Chandrasekhara Ven- 
kata Raman (India). 
No award. 

W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 
P. A. M. Dirac (Eng.) 
Schrodinger 


1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
and Erwin 
(Austria). 
No award. 
J. Chadwick (Eng.). К 
Prof. У. Е. Hess (Aus- 
iria) and C. D. Anderson 


1934 
1935 
1936 


U.S.). 
1937 Ф J. Davisson (U.S.). 
G. P. Thomson (Eng.). 
1938 E. Fermi (Italy). 
1939 E. O. VENERE (U.S.). 
1940-42 No awards. _ > 
1943 Prof. O. Stern (U.S). 
1944 Prof. I. I. Rabi (U.S.). 
1945 W. Pauli (Switzerland), 
1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 
1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 
1948 Prof. M. S. Blackett 
(Eng.). 
1949 Hidenki Yukawa (Japan). 
1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 
1951 Sir John Cockcroft (Eng.) 
and E. T. S. Walton (Eire). 
1952 Dr. E. Purcell & Prof. Felix 
Bloch (U.S.). | 
1953 Prof. Frits Zernike,for the 
development of “phase con- 
trast” microscope which 
permits observing living 
cells without staining, 
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| 
: Medicine and Physiology 


1901 Emil A. von Behring 


Geo) MIT Ross (Eng.)- 


1933 T. H. Morgan (10.8.). 
1934 Drs. G. Minot, Су; 3 1 
phy and Dr. G. H. Whip- 


( 
1902 Sir Ro 
eno UN. insen ( enmark). А ple (U.S.). 
er wat p. Pavlov (Russia). 1096 ЮАН. Spemann (ее | 
1905 Rober coch (Ger eji Te rot Ot Loewe (АШ Sr 
; Ro 1 - ewe (/ 

1906 RA & Camillo Golgi 1937 Prof. Albert von Gu 4 
(italy): AL Ma у, | 

1907 © T, A. Laveran (France). 1938 Prof. C. Heymans (Belg.). 
1207 SN раш Ehrlich (Ger. 1939 Prof, G. Domagk (Germ.). ; 
1908 D вв Germany)- 1900102 No award. | 
1910 A. Kossel ( meny) 949) Pror Чеп Dam урар пек 
1911 A. jullstrand (Sweden) Hegon) and Prof. Edward! 
1912 Dr. А- Carrel (A (France 1944 Prof. Joseph El i 
‹ os Ric n С ‚ Јоѕер rlangé ^ 
i Gres d NE E qu 
1914 18 No ware pei dp e a Roi DIS How-' 
1008 c Bordet (Ве gium). ar Florey and’ Dr. E. Б. 
1920 Prof. А- Krogh (Denmark). Chain (Eng). 1 
1921 No award. y * 10 н. J. Muller (U.S.). | 
| 1922. Prof. ^ Hill (Eng) 1947 Dr. Carl F. and Mrs. FB.) 

4 22 DOO. Mayerhoft (Oe Cb: Сон, (Север ое) an 
4 9 к. G. Bantin D г. Bernado ` 
2222 P R. McLeod (Canada). (Brazil). А ЖО 
| Папа). 1948 Dr. Paul Muller (Swiss.).. 


1924 W. Einthoven (Ho 
No awara. 
TPR Fibiger (Denmark). 


1949 W. R. Hess, (Swiss) & 
C. D. F. E. Moniz {реги 


926 Prof. J: 
1927 Julius nS Jaureg (Апар). SEN gal). a | 
927 ales Nicolle (France), РУ Fen ‚ ©. Kendall | 
1929 wir F’ G. Hopkins (Eng.). PARCH Oa, P. S. 
n & Dr. E. 'Eijkmann (Hol- 1951 Dr. Max Theiler (U.S.) 
land): б s 1952 Dr. S. Waksman (0.5.) | 
4930 Karl Landsteiner (U.S.) 1953 Dr. Fritz A. Lipmann à 
1931 Otto. Н. Warburg (Ger.). Dr, Hans A. Krebs. 
1992 Sir С. Sherrington & Prof. i 
Е. Р. Adrian (Eng.)- | 
{ Chemistry 
H Holland)- 1909 Prof. W. Ostwald AR 
i Fischert (Germany). 1910 Otto Wallach (Guy d 
A. Arrhenius (Sweden). 1911 Marie Curie (France) ; 
1. W. Ramsay (Eng): 1912 V. Grignard and P. d 
‚ Von, Baeyer (Ger.). - tier, (France). Я a- 
rof. H. Moissan (France). 1913 Alfred Werner (Swis х 
E. Buchner (Germany). 1914 T. W. Richards (Е s.) 
her (G°Rutheriand 1915 R. Willstatter (G ne.) 
і 1916-17 No award. ег.). 


uM 
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| Photo-electric cell, Principles of: 
|. A. Becquerel, 1839. ETT 
| Psychoanalysis : S. Freud, C1904. 
"Quantum Theory: Max Von 
.. Plank, 1901. 
Refraction of light, Laws of : W. 
.. Snell, 1621. 
Relativity, theories of : A. Ein- 
+ stein 1915. 


е адут tm, (ew d t 
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Ѕресігит Analysis : R. Bunsen 


. Kirchnoff, 1859. 
Sulfanilamide Theory : 
(Gr.), 1908 
Uranium fission theory : Hahn, 
Strassman (Gr.), Bohr (Da- 
nish), Fermie (Italian), Whee- 
ler, Einstein (U.S.). 
Water, Synthesis of : H. Cavan- 
dish, 1781. 


Gelmo 


NOBEL PRIZES 
Physics 1 
1901 W. К. Roentgen (Ger.). 1928 Prof. О. W. Ricardson 
1902 Н. А. Lorentz, and P. ‚ (Eng.). 
1929 Due. L. V. d'Brobile (Fr.). 


Zeeman (Denmark). 

A. H. Becquerel, France 
and Pierre and 
Curie (France). 

Lord Rayleigh (England). 
Philipp Lenard (Ger.). 

J. J. Thomson (Eng.). 

A. A. Michelson (U.S.). 
G. Lipman (France). 

G. Marconi, (Italy) and F. 
Braun (Germany). 

J. D. Van der Waals (Hol- 


- 1911 Prof. W. Wien (Ger.). 
Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). 
Prof. H.  Hamerlingh- 
| Annes (Denmark). 

Prof. M. Von Laue (Ger.). 
Prof. W. H. Bragg and W. 
L. Bragg (Eng.). 

No award. 

С. G. Barlka (Eng.). 
Max Planck (Germany). 
Prof. C. E. Guillaume 
(Switzerland). 

Dr. A. Einstein (Ger.). 
Niels Bohr (Denmark). 
Б. A. Millikan (U.S.). 
i924 К. M. G. Seigbahn 


arie 


Sir Chandrasekhara Ven- 
kata Raman (India). 
No award. 

W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 
P. A. M. Dirac (Eng.) 
and Erwin Schrodinger 
(Austria). 

No award. 

J. Chadwick: (Eng.). 
Prof. V. F. 
iria) and C. D. Anderson 


(U.S.). 
. J. Davisson. (U.S.). 

"eb € P. Thomson (Eng.). 

1938 E. Fermi (Italy). 

1939 E. O. EIE (U.S.). 

1940-42 No awards... 

1943 Prof. O. Stern (U.S). 

1944 Prof. I. I. Rabi (U.S.). 

1945 W. Pauli (Switzerland). 

1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 

1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 

1948 Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 
(Eng.). 

1949 Hidenki Yukawa (арап). 

1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 

1951 Sir John Cockeroft (Eng.) 
and E. T. S. Walton (Eire). 

1952 Dr. E. Purcell & Prof, Felix 
Bloch (0.5.). . 

1953 Prof. Frits Zernike, for the 
development of "phase con- 
trast" microscope which 
permits observing living 
cells without staining, 
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Medicine and Physiology 


. 
1901 Emil A. von Behring 1933 T. H. Morgan (U.S.) 

(бег): 1934 Drs. G. Minot, W. P. Миг 
1902 Sir Ronald Ross (Eng.). phy апа Dr. б. Hi WE = 
ple (U.S.). p- 


1903 N. R. Finsen (Denmark). 
1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia). 1935 Dr. H. Spemann (Ger.). 


1905 Robert Koch (Germany). 1936 Sir Henry Dale (Eng) & 
1906 Profs. Ramony Cajal Prof. Otto Loewe ( Aust.) 

(Spain) & Camilo Golgi 1937 Prof. Albert уоп КЕС 

(Italy). orgyi (Hungary). | 

t 1907 C. L. A. Laveran (France). 1938 Prof. C. Heymans (Belg.) 7 

1908 Dr. Paul Ehrlich (Ger.). 1939 Prof. G. Domagk (Genie k 

1940-42 No award. D 


287 ШЕ 


—— — e aba 


1909 T. Kocher ean) d I EAR UE 
1910 A. Kosse егтапу). rof. Henrik Dam 
1911 A. Gullstrand (Sweden). hagen) and Prof. (copen 
1912 Dr: A. Сатты {ую fous Dany 5005). | 
'1913 Charies Richet rance). rof. Joseph Erlange | 

Prof. H. Gasser eee | 


1914 Dr. К. Barnay (Austria). 1 
1915-18 No aware. 4 1945 Sir A. Fleming, Sir Howat 
1919 Dr, J+ Bordet (Belgium). ard Florey апі Dr. E. B 
1920 Prof. A. Krogh (Denmark). Chain (Eng.). "BA 
1921 No award.” 1946 H. J. Muller (U.S.). | 
1922 Prof. A. Hil (Eng) & 1947 Dr. Carl F. and Mrs. F,! 
Prof. Mayerhoft (Ger). Cori, (Czechoslovakia) and 
1923 Dr. Е. G. Banting and Dr. - DE U Bernado An House 
TEIR McLeod (Canada). (Brazil). ау! 
1924 W. Hinthoven (Holland). 1948 Dr. Paul Muller (Swiss.) | 
1925 No award. . y 1949 W. R. Hess, (Swiss) FRON 
1926 Prof. J. Fibiger (Denmark). C. D. F. E. Moniz (Porta: 
1927 Julius un Jaureg (Aust.). Oeics ^ ù- 
1928,Chales Nic? ki |  1950`Drs. E. C. Kendall & P. 8. 
1929 Bir F^ G Hopkins (Eng.)- Hench (Switzer - S. 
E nn (Hol- 1951 Dr. Max Theiler CUS.) | 


9 & Dr. E. Eijkma 
1952 Dr. S. Wak 
land); i Waksman 5. Н 
1980 Karl Landsteiner (U.S.) 1953 Dr. Fritz A. SARE gi 
1931 Otto. Н. Warburg (Сет.). DENAN ANE renee & 
1932 Sir C. Sherrington & Prof. | 
E. D. Adrian (Eng.)- | 
| Chemistry | 
olland). 1909 Prof. W. Ostwald (Ger) з 


“н. Hoff (H 
1901 i| Fischert (Germany). 1910 Otto Wallach (Ger 
i ү 1911 Marie Curie he 
Eng.). 1912 V. Grignard and S 
1905 А. Von y er.). - tier, (France) ‚ Saba- 
“of. Н. Moissan (France). 1913 Alfred Wee). А 7 
(Germany). 1914 Т. W. Richards Ges): | 
ng.). 


т 
‹ hner 
1907 E. Buch?cs V Rutherland 1915 R. Willstatter 
2] 1916-17 No award. (Ger.). 


HINDUSTAN 


.| Photo-electric cell, Principles of: 
A. Becquerel, 1839. p 3 


gee ee eit. MSN es be kak Bana 


YEAR-BOOK 


Spectrum. Analysis : R. Bunsen 
& G. Kirchnoff, 1859. 


+ 


Psychoanalysis : S. Freud, C190 f Y ; m 
| Quantum Theory: Max ven Ween Theory : Gelmo 
|. Plank, 1901. Uranium fission theory : 
Refraction of light, Laws of : W. Strassman (Gr. р Boh Hahn, 
Snell, 1621. nish); Ferris (Ita es When, 
Relativity, theories of : A. Ein- ler, Einstein (US). ER 
|. stein 1915. Water Synthesis of : H. Cavan- 
| NOBEL PRIZES 
Physics { 
1901 W. К. Roentgen (Ger.). 1928 Prof. SW. Ri 
1902 H. A. Lorentz., and P. “ nese атаса 
{ Zeeman (Denmark). 1929 Due. L. V. d'Brobile (Fr.) 
1903 A. H. Becquerel, France 1930 Sir Chandrasekhara Ven- 
and Pierre and Marie kata Raman (India). 
/ Curie (France). 1931 No award. 
1904 Lord Rayleigh (England). 1932 W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 
1905 Philipp Lenard (Ger.). 1933 P. A. M. Dirae (Eng.) 
1906 J. J. Thomson (Eng.). and Erwin Schrodinger 
1907 А. A. Michelson (U.S.). (Austria). 
1908 G. Lipman (France). 1934 No award. 
1909 G. Marconi, (Italy) and F. 1935 J. Chadwick (Eng.). . 
А Braun (Germany). 1936 Prof. V. F. Hess (Aus- 
1910 J. D. Van der Waals (Hol- ve) and C. D. Anderson 
land). sD.) 
1911 апа) W. Wien (Ger.). 1937 C. J. Davisson (U.S.). 
1912 Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). G. P. Thomson (Eng.). 
1913 Prof. Hamerlingh- 1938 E. Fermi (Italy). 
1939 E. O. Lawrence (U,S.). 


Annes (Denmark). 

Prof. M. Von Laue (Ger.). 
Prof. W. H. Bragg and W. 
L. Bragg (Eng.). 


1916 No award. 
1917 C. С. Barlka (Eng.). 
1918. Max Planck (Germany). 
1920 Prof. C. Guillaume 
(Switzerland). 
1921 Dr. A. Einstein (Ger.). 
1922 Niels Bohr (Denmark). 
1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.). 
1924 К. M. G. Seigbahn 
1 (Sweden). 
1925 Dr. James Franck (Ger.). 
4 & Dr. С. Hertz (Ger.). 
1926 Jean B. Perrin (France). 
1927 Prof. Arthur Compton 


(U.S.) and Prof. C. T. 
Rees Wilson (Eng.). 


a 


1940-42 No awards. Jeu 
1943 Prof. O. Stern’ (U.S). 
1944 Prof. I. I. Rabi (U.S.). 
1945 W. Pauli (Switzerland). 
1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 
1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 
1948 Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 


(Eng.). 

1949 Hidenki Yukawa (Japan). 

1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 

1951 Sir John Cockeroft (Eng.) 
and E. T. S. Walton (Eire). 

1952 Dr. E. Purcell & Prof. Felix 
Bloch (0.5.). ' 

1953 Prof. Frits Zernike,for the 
development of “phase con- 
trast” microscope which 
permits observing living 
cells without staining, 


е 
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Medicine and Physiology | 


1901 Emi A. von Behring 1933 T. H. Morgan (U.S.). 
(Ger.). 1934 Drs. G. Minot, W. p Mur- ! 
1902 Sir Ronald Ross (Eng.). phy and Dr: G. Hi Whips 
1903 N. R. Finsen (Denmark). vs ple (U.S.). | 
1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia). 1935 Dr. H. Spemann (Ger.) | 
1905 Robert Koch (Germany). 1936 Sir Henry Dale ue) ant 
1906 Profs. Ramony Cajal .. Prof. Otto Loewe ers ў 
) & Camillo Golgi 1937 Prof. Albert von Szengtys 
CM Laveran (France). 1938 Prof. (Hungary): f 

lE т C. 1. A. Laver? . 19i Doreen 
1907 С. La Ане (Ger). 1989 Prof, б. Doug Во 


— 


b 


125 AUS er (Germany). 1940-42 No award. Í 
1900. A. Kossel (Germany): 1943 Prof. Henrik Dam (Copen-| 
1911 A Gullstrand (Sweden). hagen) and Prof. КЫ 
1912 Dr. А. Carrel (America). Doisy (U.S.). 

Richet, (France). 1944 Prof. Joseph Erlanger and. 


3 Charies i 
1913 jene Barnay (Austria). Prof. H. Gasser (U.S.). 


1914 Dr. А 
218 N award. f 1945 Sir A. Fleming, Sir d 
1919 Ds, J- Bordet (Belgium). ard Florey and Du EUR 
1920 Próf. A. Krogh (Denmark). Chain (Eng.). ОВ. 

1921 No award. _, 1946 H. J. Muller (U.S.). | 

Я 1922 ргої. A. Hill (Eng.) & 1947 Dr. Carl F. and Mrs. p.! 
| Prof. Mayerhoff (Ger). Cori, (Czechoslovakia) and! 
e 1923 Dr. p. б. Banting and Dr. Dr. Bernado А, Housa 1 

» J. R. McLeod (Canada). (Brazil). y 
(Holland). 1948 Dr. Paul Muller (Swiss.). | 


92 W. pinthoven 
1924 1949 W. R. Hess, (Swiss) & A. 


1925 No award. | \ 
ов Prof. J. Fibiger (Denmark). 6. D. F. E. i ' 
1927 Tuus W Jaureg (Аша). Sa gal). Moniz (РогЫ 
927, ЧЕ КЫ Nicolle) rane) PD aaah (Swi M 
ARE » e Ei (Eng): Hench eid P. S. 


1929^Bir Be б. "i 
102078: ЕТ С. “Ершат (Hol. 1951 Dr. Max Theiler 
& Dr 1952 Dr. S. Waksman (us) ` 


| 


land). d 

t ZA ndsteiner (U.S.) 1953 Dr. Fritz j 

23 1981 Pol Dan Warburg (Ger.). Dr, SA. A DN & 

` 932 Sir С. Sherrington & Prof. 1 d 

pa e ORE. ТУ, далар SUE И 

4 ҮЛ Chemistry | 
(Holland). 1909 Prof. W. А j 
t (Germany). 1910 Otto Wallach (Gaur i | 


i] FIT цв (Sweden). 1911 M 

rrhent d rr arie Curi 

Avamsay (Eng. 1912 V. Ead пе ' 
аеуег (Ger.). . tier, (France) 5 aba- 
Moissan (France). E Alfred СҮЗӨ (Swiss.) g 
мерез Rutherland 1915 R. instans t (Eng). 

) 1916-17 No award. er). 


га 


Firtz Haber (Germany). 
No award. 

Walther Nernst (Ger.). 
Prof. F. Soddy (Eng.). 
F. W. Aston (Eng.). 
Fritz Pregl (Austria). 
No award. 

R. Zsigmondy (Ger.). 

5 Dr. T. Svedberg (Sweden). 
Prof. H. Wieland (Ger.). 
Dr. A. Windaus (Ger.). 
Dr. A. Harden (Eng.) and 
ДА; уоп Euler-Cheplin 
(Sweden). 

Hans Fischer (Germany). 
. Prof. Carl Bosch and Prof. 
F. Bergius (Germany). 
Irving Langmair (U.S.). 
No award. 

Dr..H. C. Urey (U.S.). 
Frederic & Irine Joliot- 
Curie (France). 

Prof. J. W. Debye (Ger.). 


Rene F. A. Sully-Frud- 
homme (France). 

T. Mommsen (Germany). 
B. Bjornson (Norway). 

H. P. Mistral (France) 
& Jose Echegaray (Spain). 
H. Sienkiewicz (Poland). 
G. Carduici (Italy). 
Rudyard Kipling (Eng.). 
| 1908 R. Eucken (Germany). 
| 1909 Selma Largerlof (Sweden). 
1910 Paul Heyse (Germany). 
911 M. Maeterlink (Belgium). 
.1912 G. Hauptmann (Ger.). 
| din). 1 
14 No award. T 
main Rolland (France). 
Heidenstam (Sweden). 
7 Karl Gjellerup and H. 
Pontoppidan (Denmark). 

: i 


‘Declined. | 
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Chemistry—(Conceld.). 


Literature 


‚19830 Sinclair Lewis (U.S 


1937 W. N. Haworth (Eng) & 

Paul Karrer (Swiss.). 
1938 Prof. R. Khun (Ger.).* 
1939 A. Butenandt (Ger.) and 
Prof. Ruzicka (Swiss.). 
701002 No award. 

9 rof. С. Hevesy (Hun.). 
us ДО ann (654 ) 
rtturi Virtanen i 
1946 James B, КОКУ теда), 
Stanley & J. H. Northrop 
(American), 
1947 Sir R. Robinson (Eng.). 
-1948 Prof. Arne Telius (Sweden). 
1949 W. F. Giauque (U.S.A.). 
1950 Otto Diels & Kert Adler 

(Germany). 
1951 Dr. E. M. MeMillian & Dr, 
G. T. Leeborg ША. 
1952 Dr. A. J. Р. Mar & R. 
L. M. Synge (Eng.). 1 
1953 Dr. H. Staudinger for hi 
research in giant molecules. 


1918 No award. 

1919 C. Spitteler (Swiss.). 

1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway). 
1921 Anatole France (France), © 
1922 J. Benavente (Spain). 

1923 W. B. Yeats (Ireland). | 
1924 W. Reymont. (Poland). | 4; 
1925 G. B. Shaw (Eng.). 

1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy), | { 
1927 Henri Bergson (France). | : 
1928 Sigrid Undset (Nor). ^. р 
1929 Thomas Mann (Germany). 


.5.). . 
1981 Erik A. Karlfieldt (Swe- ў! 


den). A sia 
1932 J. Galsworthy (England). 
1933 Ivan С. Bunin (Russia). 
1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy). 
1935 No award.  . NC 
1936 Eugene O'Neil (U.S.). 
1937 R. M. du Gard (Fr: 


é 
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Literature—(Contd.) 


1938 Pearl S. Buck (U.S.)- 
1939 Emil Sillanpaa 


(Finland). 


1948 T. S. Elliot (E 

1949 W. Faulkner (ШӘ). р 

1950 Bertrand. Russell (Eng.). n 
т 


1940-43 No awards. 

1944 J. V. Jensen (Denmark). 
1945 Gabriela Mistral (Chile). 
1946 Herman Hesse (Swiss). 
1947 Andre Gide (France). 


1951 Par Lagerkvist 
1952 Francois eine Rae ( 
1953 Winston Churchill (Eng.). | 


Peace 


(Switzer- 1926 Aristide Briand (France) 
& G. Stresemann (Germ.) 

1927 Ha e гон (France) 

пахі, 1 

1928 No o E udo (Germany). 
F. B. Kellogg (U.S.) 

1930 L. O. J. rblom (Swe- 
TS Soderblom (Swe- !. 


Dunant ; 
& F. Passy (Fr.). 

1902 Elei Ducommum and A. i 
/ Gobat (Belgium). 

903 W. R. Cremer. (Eng.). 
1904 The Institute of Interna- 
“tional Law (Belgium). 

1905 eA von Suttner (Aus- 

tria). 1931 Jane А 4 i 

1906 T. Roosevelt (qu eee M. а Dr. N. М. 

КТ 1907 E. Т. Monetal (Italy) and 1932 No Rah jn [ 

Louis Renault (France). 1933 Norman Angel (E 

Ms 11908 K. P. Arnoldson (Sweden) 1934 A. Hen Lauer d mz s 
nN & Frederick Bajer (Den). 1935 Carl von Ossiet Eng). i 

ji! 1909 Baron de Constant (Ет.) 1936 C. S. Lamas (05 у (бе 

1 & A. Beernaert (Belgium). 1937 Viscount. Cecil tenting 
à 1910 International Permanent 1938 Nansen MM ng.). 

` Peace Bureau (Swiss.). for Refugees ( onal ‘Office. 

M. С. Asser (Hol- 1989-43 No award. eneva). . 


1901 Henri 
land) 


911 Prof. T. M. 
f т din) & A. Fried (Austria). 
ied ЫШ an. | 
1918 H. la Foro gium). 1945 Cordell Hu 
. 1914-16 No award. n 1946 riders Hull (US). 
ed Cross, Mott tus and John. 


1917 International 
is " «о 
‚1918 No аша. 
1919 Woodrow Wilson (U.S.). 
. 1920 Leon Bourgon, (France). 
D ^H. Branting (Sweden) 
Christian Lange 


. 1947 American Fri ў 
Се (US) ad d 
t USED of Friends Servi 
ouncil (Eng.) m 
1948 No awara. 


е Б 
ES 8 
gr 


and 
ng.). 


Нее угла таа 


АБ 2 
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INDIAN STONES AGAINST PLANETARY ACTIONS 


Sun (Ravi) . Ruby 


Venus (Sukra) .. Diamon 
Mars (Mangal) . -~ Coral Saturn (Show) ES ud 
Moon (Chandra).. Pearl Ascending Node.. Gomed 
Mercury (Budh) .. Emerald (Rahoo) 
Jupiter (Brihas- Descending Node.. Cat's eye 
pati) . Pokraj (Ketoo) 
{, 
1 FAMOUS DIAMONDS 
Carats ата 

- Cullinan 3,106 Tiffany Oe e 
Kohinoor 106/1 Victoria (now Nizam) 457'/s 
_ Orlov 194/4 Star of S. Africa 350! /. 
Florentine 133'/; Hope 441/5 
po or Pit 1377/s 


BIRTH STONES AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Jan, е RE SD stren- 
gih, overcomes all sorts of 
depression. 

"Feb.—Amethyst—protects aga- 

‘inst strife and soothes nervous 

of EP. 

Mar.—Blood Stone—heals 
| Jwounds, ensures success. 
 Apl.—Diamond or White Sap- 

hire—frustrates evil spells etc. 
May—Emerald—retains health 

and discriminates friend from 


July—Ruby—safeguards against 
enemy actions. 

Aug.—Sar donyx—signifies bles- 
sings and protects from humi- 
liation. 

Sept.—Blue ^ sapphire—relieves 
from mental gloom and des- 
pair in life. 

Oct.—Opai—increases will force. 

Nov.—Topaz—prevents epidemic 
& cures ocular troubles. 

Dec.—Turquoise—ideal love-gift 


Ра 


foe. '& conveys fortune. 
June—Agate or Pearl—brings < 4 
| sound physic, longivity and 
success. 
1 LENGTH OF LIFE 
` Mammals Years Mammals Years Reptiles 
Elephant 60 Goat . 15 Tortoise . 100 
Rhinoceros 50 Cat 15 "Turtle 42 
40 Giraffe 14 Aligator 40 
ЗБ Sheep 13 Crocodile 4L cm 
28 Ox 13 Python 40 
21 Dog ‚10 Chameleon ДӨ, 
20 Hare 3 588 н 
20 Mouse . 2-6 Birds Years 
2220 Goose — (domes- 
20 Amphibian Years tic) 65 
15 Frog tb? РатгоГ 54 
15 Toad .. 15 Pelican 1259. 
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LENGTH OF LIFE—(C - 
апе (golden) 46 Heron СШ 


iol rane 2 Canary 

strich WF Goldfish 7 

Crow 117 30 - Fisk Да, 5 Sehnen QN 10 

Swan 2. 85; 21КӨ fad {10 \ e 4-6 
d AND B ЇЎ RECORDS . |! 


ihes of thie- aa роса a- 


arimal—Cl héetaho 
е e aan 
BVEA ming bird. 


Tallest Animal—Gira 
Largest land Л plephant. 
Fastest Bird—Swithy зт sometimes 
flies 200 miles per hog. 
Largest quadr "ирей of the dog ? 
fasi — Wolf. D lived. eredt ure Blue 
Largest animal of the cat ale (500 years) 

Largest of the flat fish—Helibut. 


family—Lion. 
'or anthro- Longest neck—Giraffe. 
Largest of man. like Largest living bird—Ostrich. 
Heaviest bird—Condor. 


poid apes—' 
SPEED OF BIRDS 


"T 
m. p. he 
Gold 1 .. 120 Crow (top speed) ASUNT h. 
ne en Eagle |] 65-70 Crow (normal speed) .. 25.30 
nee `7 50-60 p -throated Шы 
Pheasant M^ 90 68 Ж ББ 
Quail ЖА 
LONGIVITY OF TREES 
Уе А Red Yours 
" merican 
Larch ме 7 -= 4500 Baobab tree recog tre. ice 
ir tree * e Ў 
д COMPARATIVE SPEEDS 
In the Air т.р pu Pos an cae lays 
А е 
Vulture | *' 89 кә, 000 Flying fish | m 
Homing Pl 62 ft. per secon ia exe ae 
ШЫ ** 410 к pira, 2 Outboard 
0 ы. 4 
Golden Eagle 120 OH Duck .. 48 Teeter Boat digo 
Duck Haw 180 D UE speed б 
Sua e 200 In the water mph. Бай Fish 7 міт 
‚_ Fighter plane Бор p i 01 Sword-fish `. is 
Lover 5400. Passenger ' A Tunny 104 
Y”. Dive Domber 725 Tiner M as + Tron ү? гү 
Light Cruiser 50. almon 1] 95 


Transport 
plane .. 198 / 


6 is) 
ИНОЕ E Uh yin 
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VR COMPARATIVE SPEEDS— (Concla,) 
@ On Land mph. Speed test au- Rat 
- Man RODA: tomobile |. 894 Mo:e 
М Racing horse 43 Steamlined Elephant 
— Jack Rabbit 45 train -: 127:2. Rhino 
Gazelle -. 60 Greyhound |: 40 Giraffe 
_ White-tailed setan — ., «9 Camel 
deer ү; oF Snail t 007 Emu 
— Skater no 25: ares +» 45 Kangaroo 
таме овар Ya ge E 
| , LARGEST SHIPS 
Ды Gross Length Breadt 
tonnage (ft.) (ft.) 
~ Queen Elizabeth (British) -. 83,673 987:4 118:6 
— Queen Mary (British) -. 581,237 975-2 118-6 
~ United States (U.S.A) EI EL LUE ITO daar 
Liberte (France) - ++ 51,839 893-4 101-9 
Пе de France (France) 


<- 44356 — 763.6 91-9 
lieuw Amsterdam (Dutch) H 


36,067 713-7 83:3 

Mauretania (British) ++ 35,674 739-4 89:4 

- Caronia (British) +. -34,183 687-5 91:4 

asteur (France) -« 30,447 670-7 88-0 

Andrea Doria (Italy) ~- 29,093 656-5 90-2 

Cristoforo Colombo (Italy) -. 29,100 626-6 89-9 
Georgic (British) 27,469 682:8 

E Teades (British 


++ 28164 681-7 90-8 
dinburgh Castle (British) +. 28,705 717-9 84:0 
etoria Castle (British) 28,705 717-9 
| Himalaya (British) 


22 84-0 
^. 27,955 681-7 90-8 
ritannic (British) +» 27,666 6836, вед 

— Augustus (Ttaly) ж КОРУ А 649-2 87-5 
Giulio Cesare (Italy) ++ 27,227- 649-2 87-5 
‘Capetown Castle (British) +. 27,002 102-9 82:5 
Orsova (British) -. 28,000 690:0 90:6 
Oronsay (British) ; 27,632 681-7. 90:8 


[5 ATLANTIC CROSSING SPEED RECORDS 
" \ ) 
А. 


M ' Average Speed (knots) 
71938 Queen Mary 81,237 tons (British) 32:08 
1952 United States 53,329 ton (U.S. 


is 


“ү 4. MIN 
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feet ! 


Ў Deepest dive by man in 
bathyscope Be 
Deepest mine 


10,335 


more than 9,000 


83 


feet 
Deepest oil well over 16,000 
Deepest ocean sounding 6-7 miles 


NATIONAL AND STATE FLOWERS 


China ho Nara 
| Е .. Rose. ) 
Rony me Fleur-de-lis. 
! Germany E Cora oTa: 
| Greece : TINE) 
India .. Lotus. 7 
Treland 5b ET А 
Italy 2 eue 
A MN s Chrysanthemum 
Japan .. Ede:weiss. 
Scotland `. Thistle. 
NOTEWOR 


V Length. (ft.) 
Great Salt-lake WAWU qo 569 


(U.S.A.) 


Lower 
(Portes 

Tay Bridge 

di Storstrom Bridge 
\ mark) 


Aguies) 12,064 
(Scotland) - Poy dl 658 
Den- 

.. 10,537 
Victorius Bridge Keane 10, 30,284 
Sone Bridge an 10 ME 

"ang-Ho B AEN ina) ў 
Kwang Ho эде (India) 9,096 


POPULATION, AR 


zu .. Pomegranate. 

S. . Golden rod. E: 
Persia .. Rose. 
Wales .. Leek or Daffodils. 
Prussia .. Linden. 
Canada .. Maple leaf. 
Egypt .. Lotus. 
Holland .. Tulip. 
Australia . Golden Wattle. 
Denmark . Forget-me-not. 
Spain . Red carnation. 


THY RAILWAY BRIDGES & VIADUCTS 


Length (ft.) 
Forth Bridge (Scotland) 8,298 
Delaware River Bridge 
(U.S.A.) 
Queensboro Bridge (U.S. A. ) 
Williamsburg Bridge 
(U.S.A.) 
Mahanadi Bridge (India) 
Brooklyn Bridge (U.S.A.) 
Izat Bridge (Allahabad) 
Moerdyk Bridge (Holland) 
Sydney Harbour Bridge 
(Australia) 
Quebee Bridge (Canada) 


1,449 


1,808 
6,912 
6,537. 
6,381 
4,592. 


3,770 — 
3,238 


WORLD POPULATION 
EA AND DENSITY OF THE WORLD 


Estimated 


Land in 


Population . 


M 


da QA ud 


(Damographie Year-Book, tee ) 


don he 


8,126 


H 


P sq. km.. per sq. km. — 

| DE NN C qu 

| Africa í 21 ‚276,000 9 | 
а, he “2 110,400,000 17,764,000 6 
America, South y. x ) 1,272,000,000 26,859,000 47 
Аза (BX SSR.) 395,400,000 4,955,000 80 
Meroe E% ji 12,900,000 8,558,000 2 
Oceania 193,000,000. 22,271,000 9 
S.S. Е 79,400,000,000 - 134,823,000. | 18 


4 А 
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, 


JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD 1953 


United States апа Australasia & New- 


Canada +. 5,205,000 Zealand 58,000 | 
South & | Central Africa En 680,000 | 
America -. 628,000 IT ! 
aroja 11 8,490,500 11,570,800 
Es 11 1,579,300 | 
N | 
_ U. S. POPULATION 7 
1 .. 150,697,361 Negro 15,042,986 
ative whites |. 1241780860 Indian 343.410 
Foreign-born whites 10,161,168 Japanese U 141,628 
$ Chinese i 117,629 
АП other 1% 110,240 
LARGEST POPULATED CITIES 
London +» 8,846,137 Philadelphi 
New York +. 891,957 Detroit TUS) д TIES 
Shanghai EEI VIS na T mies 1! 176610 
Tokio <- 6,330,146 Tientsin ESSO 
Moscow: -. 4,137,018 Rome ss 22758,00 
Berlin .. 3,357,000 Sydne anak HOE aa 
Chicago -. 8,620,962 ИЕ АЫ ИЕЫ 
Buenos Aires ++ 8,403,625’ Madrid © з 194,800 
*Caleutta -. 2,911,209 Santiago (Chile) °° 125894 ' 7 
Bombay Re 28401013. Made? (Chile)  .. 1,506,889 
de i | t 2,195,374 Melbourne El ДЕ а 
Mo Та СУИ BA Milan СТУ 
— Philadelphia ‚. 2,071,005 Mano Sa УТЕП 
los Angeles -. 10701858. Bangkok ECL SN V 
i Озо р -- 2,227,512 Seoul (Korea) va 1,149,000/ 28 
| ** 1,956,186 Karachi 1,126,417 ^7 
h 4 4 
HIGH POPULATION DENSITIES (PER SQUARE MILE) if 
Monaco 5000 Vati i 1 
Nether +. 5, can City 940 Korea aio 206 
. Wales m 753 Italy Р 359. EH г р 
КИ Germiany Уу BOLA Tapa nga aaa PS dd PY 


301 


*Including Howrah 38,44,8839. 
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| POPULATIO 


"$ 


(Source : 
(Census 

Africa 
Egypt (1947) |... 19,021,840 
Union of S. Аса 15 646,375 


(1951) 
North America 


9,429 
ada (1951) 14,009, 
Guba, (1953) a BUDE 
ici Republic 


Dominician 2135872 
950 Av, | R 
- dS ador (1950) pn 
Haiti (1000. il 25,791,017 
Mexico (orc "7 150,697,361 


U.S.A. (1950) 
° 


South America 


Argentina (1947) ++ Іра аат 
Bolivia, (1990 ` 51,975,357 
Brazil (1950 5.920.809 
Chile (1952) 1 11,266,075 
Colombia (1980 tt 78:902.151 
Mauador 

Paua ТОБО) ., „5080898 

ЫЫ A 


° 


Asia 


¡mated 
(Estimated 49,045,000 


o 


Burma 


1953) ; d 

China, (Estimated 475,000,000 
1950). занга Y 

| NN ae 
«Лоп (1959) 17° 856,879,394 
Tndia (1951) 175 4,199,500 
теда (1947) 716,678 
Jerael (1940) .., 2, 8999087: 
Tum Чин qu Due 
oree; "ir 3! з 

Pakistan (96i) 19,234,182 
philippines 947) 17,442,689 


85 


N OF LEADING COUNTRIES 
U. N. Satistical Year-Book 1952-53) 


figures) : 
Turkey (1950) 20,934,670 
Malaya (Federation 

(1947) 4,908,086 

Europe 

Austria (1951) 6,900,283 
Belgium (1947) 8,512,195 
Bulgaria (1946) 2А, 7,022,206 
Czechoslovakia(1950) 12,339,674 
Denmark (1950) .. 4,281,275 ` 
Finland (1950) .. 4,029,803 
France (1946) 39,829,838 
Germany; Eastern 

(1946) .. 17,180,407 
Germany, Western y 

(1950) .. 47,695,672 
Greece (1951) 7,630,000 
Hungary (1949) 9,204,799 
Ireland (1951) 2,960,593 
Italy (1951) .. 46,737,629 
Netherlands (1947) 9,625,499 
Norway (1950) 3,278,546 
Poland (1950) 24,976,926 
Portugal (1950) 8,441,312 
Romania (1948) 15,872,624 
Spain (1950) 1. 27,976,755 
Sweden (1950) AN 7,044,039. 
Switzerland (1950) 4,714,992 
United Kingdom 

(1951) „4 -50,211,826 
Vatican City K 890 
Yugoslavia (1950) 16,927,275 

Oceania 

Australia (1947) .. 7,579,358 
Fiji Islands (1941) 259,638 
Hawaii (1950) 1% 499,794 
New Zealand (1951) 1,939,472 

U.S. S. R. 
U.S.S.R. (estimated) AM 
(1946) .. 198,000,00 


Гу 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES 
(Deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 live births) 


Africa 


Egypt (1949) 1955 
— Union 
Africa ^ 981) 33:5 


ү h North America 
anada (1950) 40-7 
Costa Rica 
(1951) Je. 812 
U.S.A, (1951) 28:6 
ехісо (1950) 97-1 
— South America 
Argentina 
(1948) . 697 
‘Chile (1951) 148:5 


Africa 
Union of S. 
meat (1953) 25-7 
Reve (1949) 41:8 


ey, North America 


азна Ше) 27-9 
ү Us. A. (1953) 24-7 


A “South America 
г Argentina (1952) 24:6 


а 
. Union of S. 


Africa (1953). 89 
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Asia 


Ceylon (1951) 88:3 
India (1949) 122-8 
Israel (1951) 39-4 
Japan (1951) 571 
ior pies 

(1951) . 104-2 

Europe 

Austria (1951) 61-9 


Belgium (1951) 64:8 
Denmark (1951) 28:8 
Finland (1951) 35-1 


France (1951): 46:2 
digrmany 

(1951) 58:8 

Iceland (1951) 26:0 


(U.N. Year-Baok 1951- oy 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES 
(Number of live bir ths per 1 


Asia 
Ceylon (1952) 89-5 
India (1952) 26-8 
Israel (1953 80-2 
Japan (1983) 2155 
Malaya Fed М? 
(1952) 44-4 

Europe . / 
Denmat va tae 


Chile (1952). 38:6 Pon (oes 186 
Mexico (1952) 442 W. Germany 

Peru (1952) 25-9 (1953) 15: Б 

дана (1952). UN. 

U.N 


| CRUDE DEATH RATES үү 
(Number of deaths, exclusive of still births per 1 


“North America 
«Canada (3988) 
'Guatimala + 

(1951) at 


S8 


000 persons) 


Б, аара 


ы stata (1 (1952) b 


45:4 
67-4 


Ireland (1951) 
Italy (1951) .. 
Netherlands 
(1951) 
Portugal (1951) 
Spain (1951) 
Sweden (1951) 


26:6 
89-1 
67:6 
21-4 


Switzerland 

(1951) .. 80:2 

UK: (1951)  ..309 
Oceania 

Australia (1951) 25:2 © 

NewZealand 

(1951) 22:8 


Li 
“Italy (1953) 


1953) . 


Oceania 


2027; боо. 


1,000 LIAE 
ШОШ" 
U.S.A, (1953) 


Mu : 
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| 
E South America Europe Portugal (1958) 11:3 1 
V! Argentina (1952) 87 Austria (1953) 119 Spain (1953) 94. | 
| Chile (1952) 19.8 Denmark (1952) 92 Sweden (1953) 97 | 
Chile (1952) 101 Finland (1953) 96 Switzerland о, 
Venezuela(1952) 10:8 France (1953) 128 (1953) 106 ; 
Ceylon (1982) 120 W. Germany 17. К. (1953) — 114 | 
Israel (1953) 63 (1953) 110 Yugoslavia $ 
India (1952) 43:8 Iceland (1952) 119 (1953) 125 | 
Japan (1953) 89 Israel (1953) 6:3 ү, 
Philippines Italy (1953) 10:0 SA 
(1951) 91 Netherlands Oceania “| 
Malaya Fed (1953) 77 Australia (1952) 9:4 
P (1952) 19-6 Norway (1953) 83 N. Z. (1953) 244 . 
(Source : U.N. Statistical Ycar-Book oH 


MARRIAGE RATES 


[| (Number of Marriages per 1,000 persons 1953) | 


Argentina (1952) ТТ W. Germany 8:9 Peru (1952 9.9. 
N ‘Australia (1952) 8-6 Ireland (1952) 5:3 Portugal } PE 
Austria | 7:8 Israel 9:5. Spain T6 
Canada |^ 9:0 Italy 71 Sweden TS. 
Cevlon (1982) 67 Japan 7:9 Switzerland TE 

Chile (1952) g1 Natherlands 82 U.K. T8 
Denmark (1952) 82 N. Z 84 U. S. A. 9:9 

9e) m4 Norway (1952) 82 Yugoslavia 9-6 


Егапсе YA UE, 
U. N. Statistical Year-Book 1952-53) 


(Source : 


` WORLD. GAZETTEER HN 


fae of the King, а ‘Senate 0 
n2 and an elected National, Assembly. The main” routes to 
istan passes h the mountains, the chief being т гоц 
Sl and Bolan from Като The country is mountainous and 
nly by a few high passes. There am 
TS. Tne aunta is divided into SE 
ersian. ` under a governor. Language 

"€ Persian. — 250,00! ы anguages 
АДЕ ДИД а ,000 square miles, Populations 

* ау ку | s 
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| ALBANIA—A mountains Baltic republic in southern Europe 
hounded by Yugoslavia, Greece and Adriatic Sea, was incorpoyated 
with Italy in 1939 but now a free republic. It has typical Soviet 
government. The supreme power is vested in the popularly elected 


national assembly, to which the Cabinet, headed by the premier 1s 
responsible. Area 10,029 sq. m. Population 1,175,000. Capita.—Tirana. 
ANDORRA— Republi 


ic of Europe in the Pyreness mountains 

under the joint suzerainty of France and Spanish Bishop of Urgel; 

It hasrenjoyed undisturbed sovereignty since 1278. Area 191 sq. m. 
Pop. 5,231. Capital—Andorra, 

ARABIA—A peninsula in south-west Asia inhabited by Arabs, 

“Was a single political unit, now comprises the following States— 

Aden Colony (British), Aden Protectorate, Bahrein Islands (Sul- 


.tanate), Kuwait (Sheikdom), Oman and Masqat (Sultanate), Qatar 
(Sheikdom), Saudi Arabia, (Kingdom) Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms), 
Yemen (Kingdom). 


| Saudi-Arabia—is the most important state of the peninsula 
Env nearly four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula, It consists 
of Nejd, Hejaz and its dependencies. Area 870,000 sq. m. Population 
6,500,000. Capital—Mecea and Riyadh. 
| Sheikdom of Kuwait—on the shore of the Persian, Gulf is an 
independent state. The principality has one ‘of the world’s richest 
oil reserves, Capital is Kuwait: i A 
Sultanate of Oman and Masqut—occupies the mountainous 
south-eastern part of the peninsula. The State is best known for its 
date cultivation. Capital—Mascut. 
. Quatar—oceupies the who:e of the Qatar peninsula in the Per- 
‘sian Gulf. It is ruled under British protection by a Sheik. 
Sheikdoms of Trucial Coast extend along part of the Gulf. of 
Omah and southern éoast of Persian Gulf. It is ruled by seven semi- 
independent Sheikhs. 


| Kingdom of Yemen is an independent state occupying the south- 
western extremity of the peninsula. Capital—Sana.*  * ip 

. Aden is a British colony and protectorate situated on the voleani¢ 
Southern tip of the Arabian peninsula along the Gulf of Aden, The 
.20-odd sultans who rule their respective territories in the protectorate 
are responsible to the British Governor of Aden. 

1} Baherein Islands—These islands form an archipelago in the 
‘Persian Gulf and are nominally an independent Sheikdom but are 
actually a protectorate of Great Britain. The islands are important 
for their oil, pearl fisheries and strategic position. Capital— 
-Manamah. 


ARGENTINA—Second largest South American Republic, Tt is 
Federal Union of sixteen provinces and eight territories. The cons- 
titution is modelled on that of U.S.A. but each province enjoys a 
large measure of autonomy. The President and Vice 
elected for six year terms by direct popular vote. ) 

‘of a Senate of 30 elected for six years, one third retiring every three 
years; and a House of Deputies who serve a similar term, one half 
retiring every three years. Argentina is regarded as the most im- 
portant nation in Latin America besides Brazil. Economically it is 


Congress consists 


Вее = N. ^ Cw iT we tras а. мулш Wm ee ЮША 
vM TT US P А 


-President аге. 


T 
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the most developed of all; it has 43 p.c of the foreign tr: 1 
America, 54 p.c. 0 all South American railroads ia ee oF БОШ hn 
automobiles. Argentina depends largely on agriculture, in which a 
p.c. of the population are engaged and. is one of the world’s leadi bli 
exporters of wheat, maize and beef. Area 1,078,769 sq. m B 
18,056,000. Capital—Buenos eoe Dons EP 
AUSTRALIA—is a se -governing member CHEN. 
Commonwealth of Nations and is a federal union M British y 
Tasmania, Western Australia, Queensland, Northern ет, pcr 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria and Australian Capital see iE 
tory, Australia is primarily an agricultural country, oe of thal 
world’s greates rs of wheat and wool, but industralisati m 
has been extensive. Home of Kangaroo, Australia is also Shane bi r 
at of other strange flora and fauna, Wool is Australia’s Es ti 
primary industry which produces 27 p.e. of the world's wool st | 
‘Australia is also one of the Tung 


57 per cent of its marino wool. 
of wheat. Area 3,000,000 sq. m. Pop. 8,700,440. Capital— 


О 


producers 
Canber t RI dS ountry of Central E W: 
"AUSTRIA 8 c "S ntra urope. Si 
ithin its. 1937 frontiers has EN So 


War II, Austria Wl ir з. 1937 has 

is the City, of Vienna. е allied C ў 

interallied governing authority consist of the iea Соор thi 

Д participating nations—U.S., Britain. France Deere : 

U.SIS.R. under agreement. signed by the four powers on June 28, t 

1946. The Council's functions. are supervisory rather than admi RE 
trative. It is a federal republic comprised of nine provinces. Gin ur 

; h of which has its own elected assembly for eT ud- 

trol of regional affairs. The federal parliament consists of peal 
A e ident ef the Republic is elected by national po ad? 

vote for a term " six Years. The Government is панела торша 

the Chancellor ‘and his cabinet. Area 32,369 sq. m. Pop. 6,934 | 

3 э 
1 


Capital—Yeinn™ 

-BEEGI M—North-west European Kin dom. ы K 

ional hereditary monarchy with a EADEM peus 
Э n-, 


4 ‚ 8,725,000 Capital—Brussels. 
BHUTAN—Bhutan is a small semi-independ б 
th-east slope of the Himalayas, Vals a bd lying on 
nd on the east, south and west by the Indian U north by. 
are Monsolians and follow Buddhism. A Jnion. The 
ту. The country 15 governed by the Mee. is 
treaty signed with Indis in August, 1949 increased Ески king, 
to Bhutan and placed utan's foreign affairs under I ane, subsidy 
1 sq. m. Pop: 300,000. Capital—Punakha, ndian control. 
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joint session with regional delegates. The Cabinet headed by thé 
premier and nominated by the president must enjoy the confidence of 
parliament. Italy is ordinarily the world’s largest producer of 
mercury; it is also an important producer of sulphur. Area 116,228 
Sq. m. Population 46,889,000. Capital—Rome. 

1 JAPAN—Island Empire of Asia, is situated in the North Pacific 
FOcean off the coast of China and Siberia. It was under the control 
Nof Allied powers upto 1951. The new constitution effective May 3, 
11947, made drastic changes in Japan's political System. Among the 
ll most important innovations are the abandonment of the doctrine of 


Imperial Divinity and the renunciation of war. The legislative 
ic consisting of a 


Kauthority rests with the Diet which is bicameral, 
House of Representatives and a House of Councellors, both Houses 
being composed of elected members. Executive authority js vested 
the cabinet which is responsible to the Legislature. U.S, and 49 
on-communist nations signed a peace treaty with Japan on Sept, 8 
|1951. Area 681,273 sq. m. Population 83,199,637. Capital— Tokio 
| JORDAN (Hashemite Kingdom of)—was formerly known as 
"Trans-Jordan, is an independent state of western Asia, formerly an 
Arab State in the Palestine mandate. Jordan was set Up within 
alestine mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but gained its independence in 1946 
Under the new constitution of 1952, legislative power is, vested in 
Parhament, Area 37,500 sq. m. Popuiation 1,500,000. 
Amman, Jerusalem. ] 
KOREA—East Asiatic country on a peninsula between Manchy- 
a and Japan. By a treaty of Aug. 23, 1910, Korea was ; 
jo Japan and became part of Japanese Empire. Free and Indepen. 
dent Korean Republic was assured by the Yalta and Potsdan 
ment. Korea was occupied by troops of the U.S.A. and U, 
(945. The 38th Parallel was fixed as a boundry between 
zones of occupation. The U.S, Government tried to reach agreement 
with Soviet government for the creation of a Korean Government for 
he whole country and the withdrawal of all Russian and ‘America, 
troops. These efforts met with no success, but in September 1947 
.S. Government laid the whole question of the future of Korea bo. s 
f The U.N. Assembly in 1947 resolved that elections 
Should be held in Korea for a National Assembly under the super. 
Vision of a Temporary Commission. The Soviet Government refus d 
о allow the Commission to visit the Russian occupied Zone, So th А 
Commission discharged its function in that part of Korea which ]i € 
o the south of thé 38th parallel. After the general election in 1948 
‘Ist National Assembly met and passed a constitution. On ugusé ae 
1948 the Republic was formaliy inaugurated and American 15, 
Government came to an end. 


Capital — 


the two 


= 
= 


occupied territory, north of the 
arallel, a People’s Republic came into being and 


ounced that 9 People’s 


broke out between North and South Kor 


| 
1 
| 
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UN. Security Council declared North Korea as aggressor апа d Ng 
ved its withdrawal to the 88th Parallel. An armistice was EE 
by the United Nations and Communist delegates at Panmunjon 
July 27, 1953. м 
LIBERIA—Independent Negro Republic of West Africa on the 
Guinea Const; It is Africa’s only republic; area 43,000 sq. m. 
IL. — Population 2,750,000. Capital—Monrovia. 
A LIECHTENSTEIN—is a principality between Austria and Swi al 
zerland. 65 sq. m. Pop. 13,756. Capital—Vaduz. В ү, 
W LEBANON—Is now an independent State. It is now situated.) 
in the Levant occupying, a strip along the Mediterranean littoral ї Ы 
south-west’ Syria ; area 4000 sq. m. Pop. 1,258,000. Capital—Beirut. 
ng az. 
Веща ГА ТЕ stretches along the northern coast of Africa between 
. The U.N. General Assembly voted on Nov. 21, 
t Libya should become „independent by 1952 and a UN 
_ Commissioner assisted by an advisory council was appointed to pre-. 
are the way for sel-government. Following the adoption by the 
Constituent Assembly of а constitution, the independence of the coun- - 
'oclaimed on Dec. 24, 1951. Under the constitution, Libya 
ry monarchy prune federal Form! of Government. Tri- 
5 Ў Сугепаіса and е Fezzan ате the constituent i y 
politania, БУО m.; Population 1,340,000. башатын. ТО 


cEMBERG, GRAND DUCHY OF—Luxemberg is a E | 
si es Б situated between Germany, Belgium and гасы ae 


d Duch УУР) 
ne en its present rank as principality by the Congress of Vi 
wa 45 fe d je 1,000 sq. m. Pop. 300,000. Саона ено 
OLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC—is also known 1 
MONG tn 1915 Mongolia threw 25 its allegiance to een ps 
газ recognised as an autonomous republie. Negotiation 
ith SO aie er 1917 revolution led to an alliance and ME OON 
wi | nowledged the sovereignty of China over Outer Mongolia; 
A ШК. the Russian-Chinese treaty of August 25, 1945 China recog- 
hut WAN complete independence of Mongolia. The government | ў 


nised rsi 


strikingly similar to Soviet system. ? 
is Бор, about 5,000,000. apical Ulan utor КОЮЫ 
A Federal democratic republic of 29 states i 4 
0 he President popularly elected for six ped a UR 
ме to succeed. himself, governs ‘with a cabinet of his ap- 
ible i | mhe Federal Congress has two houses OMNES 
тїтїнї nate, Each of the 29 Statés has considerable auto- 
s and ошату elected. governor, legislature and local j 
j a great mineral wealth and produces petri je n 
2 Sead, quicksilver, iron and coal. She is the 
production of silver, sisal, hemp and chi de s 
60,873 sq. m. Population 26,922,000. rod 
q 


1s 
е; 


t principality in south of Fran 


Lf 
D 
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BOLIVIA—South American Republic located in the west central 
portion of the South America ; Executive power is vested in a Presi- 
ent. 'The National Congress consists of a Senate and a Chafnber 
of Deputies. Area 416,040 sq. m. Pop, 3,089,000. Capita—La Paz. 
~ BRAZIL—By far the largest country in South America and 
occupies nearly half of South America. Brazil is a federation of 

enty States, five territories and one federal district. The Presi- 
dent is popularly elected for a five year term. The National Con- 
mess is composed of two house 
world 


The coffee crop represents 
It is the fourth largest country 
б т. Pop, 54,660,000. Capital— 
io де Janerio 


BULGARIA—Balkan Republic; The constitution of 1947 mo- 

led after that of Soviet Union provides that the unicameral Na- 

lal Assembly is the supreme organ of the State; The Assembly 

lects a 15 member presidium, the president of which is the nominal 

f of state ; governmental administration is carried on by the Pre- 

т and his cabinet who are responsible to the Assembly ; Area 
,848 sq. m. Population 7,022,206. Ca ital—Sofía. e 

_ BURMA—A free republic since 4th Jan. 1948 outside the British 

Commonwea'th by a treaty signed in London, on Oct. 17, 1947. The 

Stitution adopted on Sept. 24, 1947 provides for a government 

ed by the president, who is elected by the two houses of Parlia- 

nent meeting in a joint session. The Union Parliament elected for 

tour year terms, consists of the Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber 

of N Kachin, Karen and 

K Division are consti- 

tuent parts and еп, The principal pro- 

1 (aa are teakwoo! tin, silver and 


whose powers 
executive 


8, 


7 


estos nickel 


074.1 
uranium or 


ern Canada, | 
e raw mater ti 
} {; (з 
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dian fishing are among the most extensive and prolific 1 
Poni on "Capital cota, erandi оташа toe ЧУС 
БҮ ? The island of Ceylon lies in the; Indian 

п tip of India. It is now LORD 


miles south-east of 
f British Commonwea:th from 1948. Under theli 
Mi 


сле Dominion ns 

new Constitution, eylon's Government is headed by t 
j pointed Government-General, who is'advised by a acer d 
headed by & Prime Minister. he bieameral parliament c anisteng 
1 а House of Representatives and a Senate. The NDERIT О 
x island is in the hands of the Cabinet of Ministers who are Me of theh 
y responsible to the legislature. Area 25,932 sq. m $ ectivelyA 
Capita:—Colombo. . m. Populationd 
State lies on the west coast of sid 
A 


8,103.600. 
CHILE—A democratic 
| ly natural nitrate in the world is foun 


America, iodi 
rld's iodine is obtained as a by-product of 


So sixty per cent of the wo 
World’s second largest copper reserve is in] 
> 


nitrate processing. 
Chile; Area 286,323 sd. 
Santiago. 

CHINA—Re ublie of Asia 5 


m, Population 5,885,000. Capital 
ince 1912. It is second i NM. 
tries in the world. ТЕ 


densely populated country in 


У first in рор 1 
vast area, south-east Asia ; most 
ent has been established by the со: 


[^ 
world. 5 


bviet-type 
9 


DAN we tabl h | 

t Council es ished as the high ive. 

eni Come Uae rere Re SEA M р 
Population -463,493,418. Capital 


3,760,389 ва. m» 
blie located in north: 1 
Pop. 11,266,000. Capit 


"CUBA—Th 1 of Antilles is the 1 : 44 н 
the largest sugar cans ls edet MM EX 
: Toba 


nt is responsi 


914,112. 
, GYRENAICA—Is situated in the f ali 
- Jt gained independence оп Sept. 16, боа ар Sed on т 
ETE SQ during World War ЇЇ. Н s siding with 1 
CZECH xal 
malgamation of 1 
ADS ation of Czech territories of Bohe 
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А ar term z he Prime Minister and his cabinet, who are ap- 
3 улей by праана but are responsible to the President, ee 
Wioslovalia possesses one of the richest territories in Europe, р 1 
їп the matter of natural resources and industrial developmen 5. 
Area 49,381 вч. m. Pop. 12,430,000. Capital—Prague (Praha). 

| DANZIG—Free city of ; became a free city under the Deague 
of Nations ; was occupied by the Germany in the war against Polan 
|01939) ; area 754 sq. m. Pop. 497,550. 

7 DENMARK—Kingdom of north Europe ; з „is 

) constitutional hereditary monarchy. The King and Parliament joint- 
ly hold legislative power. There is an unicomeral Parliament of 
(179 members. Danish dairy products are world famous and the 
jcountry in normal times ny in the world ; 
Area 16,576 Sq. m. Population 4,373,906. Capital —Copenhagen. 
О DOMINICIAN REPUBLIC— The Republic (formeriy San Do- 
ngo) occupies the eastern two-thirds of the island which Colum- 


1 when he discovered it on 
|his first voyage in 1492, lies east of Cuba between i 
9 д 


ar Н . m. . 2,167,000. Capital 
Cuidad Trujillo. 


Е IRE—Is now sovereign independent an 
11949 and the constitution affirms the right 
:hoose its own form of government ; to determine its relations with 
»ther nations and to develop its life in accordance with its own 
Eenius and traditions. The head of the State is the President elect- 
3d by the direct vote for 7 years. The parliament consists of the 
Dail elected by the universal suffrage and proportional representa- 
ion and the Senate of 60 members. Area 6,601. Pop. 2,997,000, 
Japita’—Dublin, 


Pacifie coast of South America ; 
‚ a light Wood ; 
d Capital —Quito. 
EGYPT—An independent Kingdom of N.-E. Africas Reptfdlican 

i i It is the largest ang 
The Constitution provides for ` 


d democratie state from 
of the Irish 'nation to 


a coast area: 13.176 . 
: 1,986,000. Capital—San Salvador i z 


ND— Republie in N.-W. Europe declared an independent 
ate in 1917 ; fringed by islands and dotted with lakes: The State 
tate in July 29, 
gislative chamber, the Diet. One of the 
d is lumbering : articles made fro i 
"uctional timber, paper and cellulose. The Pr 
term of six years ; area 130,165 sq. 
Ji FRANCE Republic of Western Europe bordering on Spain in 
d and Germany in the E., Belgium and 


2 
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rg in the N.-E. and facin ET \ 
Оседп апа English Channel on the & we Meditertanan, за о 
new constitution was passed in 1946 establishing a respectiva MS 
It provides for a parliament consisting of the National А 5 ерюн 
Deputies and а Council of the Republic. Legislative ssembly of 
exclusively vested in the Assembly, with the Council 2 рома Ba 
їп an advisory capacity. The President has a КОД ing merely, 
under the Third Republic but he is without power P Gh e than 
sembly. He is recognised as the head of the French mur ve the As- 
the Constitution, the French Union consists of 90 D nion. Under 
Metropolitan France, Seven Overseas Department ar Deparimenis of 
Overseas Territories, Trust Territories and ЗН $i ye 
219,050 sq. m. Population 42,740,000. Capital—Paris tates. Area 
GERMAN Y—After the fall of Germany in the World 

for the purposes of control, Germany was divided in 1945 _ War TI, 
national occupation zones each headed by a military gover into four 
by appropriate supervisory and operating staff b edi assisted 
Germany were totally unsuccessful, and the wester orts to unify 
тее with U.S.S.R. on any Pindar GAL {Powers ац 

to 

The 


Luxembu 


чар to TE AD 
ay 31,1 48 U.S, Britain, France and Benelux 

« countri : 

es agreed to 


Mi up à German State comprising the three western z 
Germany came into formal RESP Sa Sep- 


tember 21, 1949 
administra 
of Germany. 
Bonn approve 
authority is V 
dom and France 
sion. The pow 
Statute of 1949. 

M public has Е 
ance with the basic law or Constitution. Any law of the E 
republie 1 


however subject to veto оу 
demiitarization, Ruhr control, reparation, decarteli 
з eli 


А armament. and С 1 
urity of Allied occupation forces are reserved in tht 
n 


by a federal convention. The actual A 
y f the cabinet. Area a uh ine олег isi 
48,478,000. бара ect E AN, ; opulatio 
The German Democrat ic Republic which w: AM j 

„Т, 1949 comprises the Soviet Zone of ПОА p on Oct 
proclaimed on Oct 7, 1949 with its seat at Berlin on the р It wa 
opted on May 30, 1949. The constitution is OUS of 


forces of U. 1 
upation 


sector of gcc Я е 
exercised by the ‘Allied High Commission known as K 
3 / ommandatur; 
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upreme authority of the eastern portion of Berlin is exercised by 
Soviet Contro] Commission. eager’ 
= GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND—The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland comprising England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Island of Man and the Channel 
Islands lies on the north-west corner of Europe. Parliament is the 
levislative governing body for the United Kingdom with certain 
owers over the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. It 
onsists of two houses — the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with a 
queen and a Parliament. Supreme legislative power is vested in 
Parliament. The executive power of the Crown is exercised by the 
Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister, Great Britain is second only 
[to U.S.A. among the industrial nations of the world. Most im- 
portant manufacture is heavy goods such as machinery, tools, bridges 
d locomotives. Area 93,371 sq, m. Population 50,211,602. Capital 


- London. 
_ GREECE—is located at Balkan peninsula in th- К 
Europe stretching down into Mediterrarean Sea. Greece is pris 
stitutional hereditary monarchy. «Nominal executive power is vest- 
pd in the king but the government is administered by the Council of 
Ministers, headed by the Premier who must enjoy the Assembly's 
sonfidenee. Area 51,246 sq. m. Pop. 7,602,600. Capital —A theng, 
_ GUATEMALA—Republic of Central America : area 45 452 sq, m 
op. 2,787,000. Capital Guatemala City. i EN 
d.. HAITI—It occupies the western third of the is] М 3 
tHispaniola, the second largest of the greater Antilles ur Ba san 
iba БҮ the west and aeons Rey on the east. It is the only | 
Anegro republic with western hemesphere, Р, ion: 3 
| Ru D M р оршайоп: 8,112,000. ў 
3. HONDURAS- Republic of Central America : 4 
"Population 1,512,000. Capital—Tegucigaipa, ^ ^ а 44411 Би, 
d . HUNGARY—European. Republic formed out of "Austro-Hun- 


; The Soviet type of constitu- * — 


А Y e- 
а Hungary to be a ‘people’s Népublic: i шо уйше de 


jate, control was declared to be the Pariament with deputies lent. 
jd for 4 yam tee iei Y Hungary's bauxite deposits are con- 
sidered one о: е largest in е world, ў 

ў Capital—Budapest, Arca 35,02 sq. тп. Popula- 
Т ICELAND-—Island in the North. i» c BROU 
[is close to the Arctic circle in the Nears, Ocean, now republic ; 
ie president is elected for four year 


| 
A 
d 


“INDIA—It is now. self- ing i 5 spublie fro: 
XU The fen решка independent Republie from. 
tions in the world. Area- 4 
japital—New Delhi, ДУ 


4 
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т 
INDONESIA—is comprised of East Indi | 
Western Borneo, Celebes, ME A Wb deer E 
s about 3,000 islands. Indonesia is one of the nest 
natural resources. , There are vast supplies of tin | 
ble deposits of bauxite, manganese. Sorted 
» ms 


ountries 1n | 
1, and siza 
and silver. 


Indonesia both 
n of the 


Population 
IRAN—Kingdom о 


іѕ а constitutional r 
cabinet headed by the prime minister who is а; 


and is responsible 
Jarly-elected: members. The Shah 


Tranian oil fi 
the richest single field in existence. 


Gulf is 
Population 19,151,000. Capital—Teheran. 
ISRAEL—The Jewish State in Palestine was established in 1948. 


in fulfilment of the aspirations of Zionism and à a es 
in fu assembiy on the partition of Laon ed е 
Arabs. Israel is a democratic State. It occupies the maj ewsjand 
s тае Ји lies o A р jor porti 
editerranean 5еа. n Noy. 2, 1917, British .G | 
declaration, known 25 Balfour Declaration which RAE al 
the establishment in, Palestine of a home for the E favour 
This principle was incorporated in the mandate to Buts people, 
came into force in 1923. 'The British mandate on Pale: tine wm d 
at mid-night on May 14, 1948 when the Jewish ONIS ine ended 
à Jewish State of Israel. This led to the war against Isr: deed 
, States. “But armistice agreement was signed under UN. by Aral 
"which left Israel as а! .N. auspi 
- lation 1,480,000. Capital—Jerusalem. 
IRAQ— Kingdom in the Middle East; formeriy known | 
n E 


Mesopotamia ; A £ World War I 
‹ a result o от] ar I when under th 3 
ed the sovereignty US 


in the forms 
is elected f 
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i а the Mediterranean with land frontiers joining France 
РЯ росло It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
magnificent scenery. Area 0.59 sq. m. Pop, 21,000. Capital— 
Monaco. 


MOROCCO—A country of North Africa. The Empire theoreti- 

cally is an absolute monarchy, but the country is divided into three 

_ zones—the French, the Spanish and the International Tangier Zone. 

| The country is under French protectorate which encompasses the 

whole of Morocco from Algerian frontier to the Atlantic cean and 

from Sahara Desert in the south to the boundary of the Spanish zone 

in the north. The Spanish zone is the northern strip ; area 172,104 
sq. m. Pop. 10,442,000. Capital—Rabat. , 


MALAYA, FEDERATION OF—Before Japanese invasion in 
| 1941-42, part of the Malaya Peninsula and number of adjacent islands 
с were known as Straits Settlements. It was a British Crown Colony. 
j After Malaya became free from Japanese control, the people made 
| demands for complete independence. So new treaty signed on TE 

1 ary 21, 1948 established Malaya Federation consisting of the ton 
1 former Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
2 and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States and the two British 
1 settlements of Malacca and Penang with Province We] esley. Sin 
a £apore became a separate Crown colony in 1946. Each tate in the 
; Federation is ruled by its native ruler subject to the advice of fhe 
М British High Commissioner, except in religious matters, Mala. e 
a States are the greatest source of tin in the world. Area 50,690 sq y 
А Pop, 5,506,000. Capital—Kuala Lumpur. “ш, 


2 NEPAL—A land-locked country lying between Indi " 

ji Nepal has two great distinctions of containing Mt, eee: ibet, 
_ (ft.), the tallest mountain peak of the world and some of ЖаШ ‚002 

Н fighting men in the world—Gorkhas. After a revolution in cughest 

P representative government has been established in 1950 with 50, a 
as constitutional head. The tradition Ki 


al supreme TH 
Prime Minister no longer exists. Area 54,000 sq. m. perg nof th 


4) Capital—Katmandu. 00,000, / 
n NETHERLANDS—Kingdom in North Western Europe Iti 
s constitutional and hereditary monarchy. Executive power Es 15 a 
exclusively in the sovereign while the legislative Power vests w 
у the sovereign and the States-General. Area 15,450 sq. m Р, With 
{ tion 10,426,000. Capital—Amsterdam. * Popula- 


t NICARAGUA—Largest central American Ri i 
4 tween the Caribbean Sea and Pacifie Ocean ; FRI ү, 
"^ Pop. 1,088,000. Capital—7Managua. : 4 
Al NORWAY—Kingdom of north Europe: Ni i ae 
tional and hereditary monarchy with ae mum constitu- 


male line, 


“меле чү т 


ying be. 
40 sa. m. 


orizon 
< 


iy 
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approx, from Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. Vari $ Е 3 
visible in winter. Forests cover pan CORE Digne ате 
Theyeare the principal sources of wealth, and the pa ae the ar 
pulp industries flourish. Area 124,710 sq. m. Popul A тта! ood 
Capital—Oslo. pulation 3,343,000. 
PAKISTAN—A new Muslim State w: S A 4 
of India on August 1% 1947. It is the кшз, ey e partition 
fluencial Muslim State. Under its new constitution it most in- 
Islamic Republic where the laws should be ened sto DCN 
Quoranic principles. It is. divided into two parts; W according to 
made up 9 Baluchistan, Sind and N. W. F. Province оета Ваи 
art of the Punjab, princely State of Bhawalpur cu the wed 
small muslim states, while Eastern Part consists of the E other | 
half of Bengal and the Sylhet District of Assam. Over ү: Eastern 
population 15 concentrated in East Bengal which cantatas alto te 
of the total area. Area 350,000 sq. m. Pop. мала огу 687 G0, 
? 2 РЎ. 


Capital—Karachi, 
PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF—It occupies th ir 
ag Central and South a erc: ams Gaul ce | 


that name connectir 
the country's big economie asset. Area 28,575 sq. m. Populati 
been ation | 


817,000. Capital—Panama. 
PARAGUAY, REPUBLIC OF—South i 4 
the adoptation 0 the 1940 Kan pa man Republic ; Since - 
tarian republic Area—150,515 sq. m, Pop. 1 AN NEN 
i z . 1,425,000. Capital— 


Asuncion. 
pERU—Republic of South America si = 3 
of South ‘America. The Government pate ten А nematai coast 
Vice-Presidents, elected by direct sufferage for a aro ent and two 
Legislative authority i5 vested in a Congress GG УТ noe 6 years. 
of Deputies an a Senate. Peru has vast mineral e a Chamber 
in world in silver production and mines arka 164 
p.e. of. 


ranks fourth 
the world’s’ vanadium. Area 514,059 sq. m. Population 8,71 
114,000. 


Capital—Lime- 
: POLAND—Independent Republic N 
Polish People's Republic. ‘Poland's So uud known as. 
Poland as 2 people's republie in which the highest Maron describes. 
mentary Бойу, The Seim erans the Council of States STH parlit 
he presidency: rea ` 1 sq. m. ch replanted 
Warsaw. 3 Pop. 24,977,000. батас 
| PHILIPPINES, REPUBLIC OF—is the largest i | 
the Malaya Archipelago. It is an uM peed group in| 
7,083. islands lying about 500 miles off the POUR ба approximately 
The largest islands are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar N coast of AS 
wan. The independence of the Philipines was Wa egros, and Pala- 
.4, 1946 in accordance to the Act passed in the AS oclaimed on July 
The НЕЕ! ea a republican form of аар Congress in 
Е Ue alee rapa DREGE en a ERE 
popularly elected for a 4-year term Sees by the 
м id assisted by a 


м 


> 


Жы 


£01 Os СЕТ, Bara (че 
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ik i appointed by him. The popularly elected Congress has two 
Bovey She Senate with 26 members and the House of Representa- » 
tives with not more than 120 members. Area 115,600 sq. m.* Pop. 
-. 20,631,000. Capital—Quezon City. 

PORTUGAL—Republic of S. W. Europe occupies the western 
part of the Iberian Peninsula, bounded on the north and east by Spain 
‘and on the south and west by the Atlantic Ocean. Under the consti- 

"tution of 1933, Portugal is a Corporative republic. The President is 
elected popularly for term of seven years; It has a National Assem- 

Бу of 120 members for а term of 4 years. There is also a Corpora- 

dive Chamber which handles economie and social matters and advises 

1 

7. 


разавы Assembly. Area 34,500 sq, m. Pop. 8,549,000. Capital— | 
Lisbon. "m 
RUMANIA—Independent kingdom of the Balkans; according 
to new Constitution of 1948, Rumania is a “People’s Unitary and In- 
dependent State". It is socialistic in nature. The highest authority 
of the government is Grand National Assembly; "Virtually all the 
Movers formerly vested in the King are exercised by a 19-member 
presidium of the National Assembly; certain area ceded to Russia; 
E 91,584 sq. m. Pop. 15,873,000. Capital—Bucharest. 


i 


^ 


;. SAARLAND-- Situated on the North-Eastern frontier of France, 
aarland is defined in its itutic 


3 1 "an autonomous 
economically linked to France". It 


teel У ries. By the tieaty of 

Versailles, Saar was placed under the control of the engi of Nanon 

2 or 15 years and at the end of this period the territory reverted to 
Germany following plebicite. 1 i i 

[п arch, 1945 and from 1945 to 1947 was in 

- Zone of occupation, The land is now g 

а 


. SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF—The Union exter гот | 
 southermost point of the African continent to the DAS пне 
region. It consists of the zog provinces—Transvaal, Cape of 
001 Hope, Orange Free State and Natal. The capital of the Unio 
"Pretoria, though Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. It is. 
richest gold and diamond producing country in the world. It. 


"na 


о 15 а self-governing dominion under British Commonwealth of Nations. 
f| Area 472,494 sq. m. Pop. 12,912,000. Capital—Pretoria and Cape + 
олот. ‹ 


$ 


It is separated from . 
| iN 


NU 


SPAIN—Republie of S. W. Europe. 
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France by the Pyrennees mountain. It w: 3 ; 
on April 14, 1931. Spain has a TE E. a republie 
under General Franco. Franco is the head of the State котени 
of the Falange, party, prime minister and Caudillo (1 таро Dus: 
Empire. Practically, the country is ruled by the Cabi ae er) of the 
py Franco), the national council of the Falange Part; d (appointed | 
extent, the Cortes . (Parliament). On April 1947) Fr E ipta lessen 
declared Spain à kingdom again, He was o rem: Franco himself | 
State, and upon his death or incapacity, the СУОЛ head of the | 
cil of the Realm constituted by the law are to Sa and a Coun- 
that person of royal blood who is most qualified bi nne ,8s King 
to the approval of the Cortes. Area 196,700 sq. m AE t” subject 
Capital—Madrid. 4 . m. Pop. 28,306,000, - 
SWEDEN—Kingdom of North Eur i n 
tutional hereditary monarchy. C RE M iw consti- | 
vested in the King alone but his resolutions must be ar oriby ЧАЙ 
presence of the Councial of State (Cabinet) headed b en in the. 
Minister ; the Council is appointed by the King, but ОУ the Prim | 
collectively to the Riksdag (Parliament). The Riked responsible 
Vhamber elected indirectly by the provineial Ad has an. 
The lower chamber of 230 d mana 
ted by popular vote for four years. Sweden i ers is 
ce of high grade iron ore and also exports TU Bn 
Piper and de EP wages, Aren TA ый (ll 
earings ап L ances). ren h 
Gapital—Stockholm. 178,878 sd. m. Popp 
| 


7,126,006. 
/ SWITZERLAND—i5 the federal republic of Central Euro eh 
{ ре 


and is а federation of 92 sovereign cantons. А 
|| own legislature, executive and judiciary Т nent E s has it 

to veto over federal legislation through referendum. Т the right 

Assembly has two houses—a Council of States of 44 m he Federal 
nei] of 196 members elected for four-year PROMIT and | 

B eral 


| БЫШ Coine oF tet UR 
members 0 e Cabinet are elec for four ы E 
assembly Which also elects the Swiss President codd by the fede 
"members for a period of one year. | On the basis Aarne its ow 
ў ntees, A CER perpetually neutral SUE 
d stock- IO are the ИЕ Switzerland, Dairying 
В tock-raisin industri 7 i : 
aneha 0 Capital—Berne . Х зеде Area 15,944 sq. m. 
Ne SYRIA—The vepublie is im the Levent coveri Dii E MA 
former Ottoman Empire. It had been under Үл чп ор 
© 3914-18 war, ресате ап independent republic | during RT sine 
- The first independently electal parliament met on Au -45 war. 
gistimated population 1s 3,329,235 and area 70,800 sq. ATA the me 
S б apita 
І 


1 Damascus v 
^ LAND- Kingdom of South-eastern T 4 - 
eredit mod The. Lote que de а consti 
E ШЕ pes anh he але ae 
D Я H1 5. ICi f 
БЫЛА А, Жн pe" aves) |exeoubivel Dower Sone 


^ RE e T 
AA acl А " 
LP Ma 
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N 


Council of Ministers and judicial power through courts established Hn 
0 


by 1 Area 198,247 sq. m. Pop. 17,256, 825. Capital—Bangkok. 
y law. ; 


i i urepe. The European terri- 
TURRET ЕИ, pie. ae oF БОЕО and a narrow simip 
oras ота it. It is 9,254 sq. miles ї cluding the gi o 
Кир and Adriandpole and is берага ош Arik ДУ. [е Phos: 
pe <ey in Я ( les. 
phorus and Dardanelles дне Tor "republican, nationalist, pooulist, 
Epean cular and revolutionary." The president is chose irom 
eed of the National Assembly ; his term of office is ae ica 
E ocho life of each Assembly. 487 members of the Assem y e 
A ne universal suffrage for a term of four years. Area 296, 
E Population 20,935,000. Capital—Ankara. 


=| E © AMERICA—Federal Republic of North 

Hee, exteniing fion Ore Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 

A Mesi rit outlying areas in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam 

Sa еге Pacific islands. United States consists of 48 States and 
ithe federal district of Columbia. U.S.A, has a feder: 

The Federal Government is based on the 


the individual states. The 
о state, being administered 
Executive power is vested in 
the President elected by popular vote У г Не сһооѕеѕ 


not (аз ш England) members 
islature. Legislative power is vested in ongress, com- 
ees houses; the Senate with two mem 


| uffrage. The third main 
component of the constitution is the Supreme Cour 


; t at Washington, 
Area 3,619,655 sq. m. Pop. 154,178,391, Capital—W. 


pean oF production,” 
,S.S.R. is a Federal State formed on the basis of a vo untary union 
АРИМ ЫШЫ ublies; every Republic has the right 
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e U.S.S.R. The highest organ of the À 
AA д f the U.S.S.R.” which exercises ге зета 
legislative power. It consists of two Chambers, Soviet of th » the 
and Soviet of Nationalities. The Supreme Soviet dele: ste yer 
most of its power to its Presidium which acts as a kind C il tive 
President of the U.S.S.R. between the sessions. The hi nus ecu 
cutive and administrative authority of the State is the ud PER 
Ministers of U.S.S.R. It is appointed by the Supreme DEUS of 
accountable to it, or in the intervals to its Presidium. АЎ теб апы 
sq. m. Pop. 194,387,000. Capital—Moscow. - 1 Area 8,707,870 | 
: URUGUAY —Smallest republic in Sou ia 
sq. m. Pop. 2,353,000. m DR America; area 172,180 
VATICAN CITY—The independent Soverei ; 4 
the Treaty of 1929, of which the Pope is the a ы 
acres in the heart of Rome and includes Vatican Palace th us 108 
official residence and the basilica and square of St. iD opes 
Sovereign Pontiff appoints a layman as Governor SUERA I2. ‘The 
nominated consultive council, Area 109 acres. Pop. оо іѕ а 
VENEZUELA—is the northernmost state ПОШУ Mes 
area $52,159 sq. m. Pop. 5,280,000. ana Ja PRT America ; 
YUGOSLAVIA—Is а federal republic of S. E. Europe i К 
Balkan peninsula and is а federation comprising the Poor | їп the 
publics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, Bosnia, Harzagina SERE Y БЕ 
nia. In 1945 Constituent Assembly proclaimed Yugoslavia a acedo- 
republic under the name of Federal Peoples Republie of Yu peoples 
Area 95,558 sq. m. Pop. 16,850,000. Capital—Belgrade. EBEREN 
UNITED KINGDOM—The United Kingdom consisti y 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of AE BN 
nel Islands lies off the north-west corner of Europe. The U han- 
Kingdom is à constitutional monarchy with a Governor Kin пеш 
Parlianient, consisting of two houses: the House of Lords g and a 
House 0 commons. Supreme legislative power is vested з nnd the 
«ah holds office for five yegrs unless sooner dissolv аач 
wer of the Crown is exercised by the Cabinet hes a The 
The Prime Minister normally the head of the 
A | 


to secede from th 
“Supreme Soviet о 


pari command with whose consent he i 

py the overeign WI vhos consent he in turn i N 

the Cabinet. АП the ministers must be KEN punts ibe Tesk of 
rliament. Area 94,279 sq. m. Pop. 50,033,000 © ots 


house of Pa 
m 
К 


—London. 
VIET-NAM—A republic included in the federati IN 
publie рсе in 1946 to include ТОГЫ 


China, French Union. . i 
d Cochin-China with Saigon as it; * 
е Pop. about 22,812,000. s its capital. Area 127,000 
) - 

E 
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Commonwealth of Nations 


Europe 
United Kingdom 
- Channel Islands 
Isle of Man 
— Gibraltar (Colony) 
_ Malta (Self-gov. 
Colony) - 


_ Asia { 


Singapore (Colony) 
Noth Borneo (Col.) 
“Brunei (Colony) 

Hongkong (Colony) 


frica 5 
South Central Africa 
< Rhodesia (Prot.) 
S. Rhodesia (Self- 

- Gov. Colony) 
Nayasaland (Prot.) 


(Dominion). 
lasutoland (Colony) 
echuanaland (Prot.) 
waziland (Prot.) 


Western Africa 
Nigeria (Col, & 
Prot.) 


ot. 
Gambia (Col. & 
Prot. 
Gold Coast (Col. & 
Prot. 
Sierra Leone (Col. & 
Prot.) 


Cameroons (Trust) 
Togoland (Trust) 


Indian Ocean 

Mouritius Ils (Col.) 
Seychelles Ils & De- 
pendency (Colony) 


Australia 

Australia (Common- 
wealth) 

Norfolk Ils (Colony) 
Papua (Terr.) 
New Guinea (Trust) 
Nauru (Trust) 
New Zealand 
(Self-Govt.) 


Oceania 

Fiji Islands (Colony) 
Tongu Islands 
(Prot.) > 
Gilbert & Ellice Tg / 
(Colony) 

Br. Solomon Ils 
(Prot.) А 
New Hebrides 
(Condomonium) ji 
Other Pacific Islands 

Atlantic Ocean 

St. Helena (Colony) 

Ascension Ils (рер), 

Tristan da Cunba 
(Dept.) 

North America 

Canada (Dominion) 

Central America 

Br. Honduras 
(Colony) 


-Guadeloupe 


| New 


|, Cameroons 
Fr. Equatorial 


West Indies 
Bermuda (Colony) 
Bahamas (Colony) 
Barbados (Colony) 
Jamaica (Colony) 
Turks & Caicos 
(Colony) 

Cayman Ils (Colony) 
Leeward Ils (Colony) 
Windward Ils (Col.) 
Trinidad (Colony) 
Tobago (Colony) 


South America 


Br. Guiana (Colony) 
Falkland Ils 


S. Georgia (Colony) 


FRENCH, OVER- 
SEAS TERRITO- 
RIES ASSOCIA- 
DD STATES 
Indo-Chinese 
ciated States 


America 
St. Pierre 


Asso- 


& Miquilon 
artinique | rm 
Fr, Guiana & lrieni 


Oceania 


Society Aslands 
Africa 
Algeria UA 
rocco (A i 
State) ( Ssociated 
Tunisea 
State) 
T. West Africa 
Togoland (Trust) — 
(Trust). 
frica f 


‘Reunion; 
Madagascar 
г. | 
r 


Y 
y el 


Caledonia, ete, ў 


(Associated ni) 


“Sern alee ae!) ы 
2 > JR LAT a А Маи 
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$ 
| [d Comoro Cape Verde Ils Asia 
i Fra Somalileng HUC We Macuo 
jl PORTU E ao Tome & Principe Port i 
h OVERSEAS TER- Islands Pe, Portuguese Taala 
d ROTORIES 
Africa 
Angola (Portuguese 4 4 
à West Africa) \ 
POLITICAL INFORMATION 3 


RULERS OR HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD. 
D 
n 


Country Ruler Executive н M 
Afghanistan .. і Zaher Shah, King. 24 Shalt Мара ou 


Arabia-Saudi Abd-el-Aziz, King. at j 

Australia —.. Sit William Slim, G. б... R. б. Menzies, Р.М, - 
` Austria Dr. T, Koerner, P. M ERR ЫЫ Chan: 
ceilor. ы r 


Juan Peron P. 


4 хепйпа^.. ` i M 
Baka ‚ 1D Baudouin I, King. ++ Jean Van Houtte, P. 
Burma {1 Dr, Ba U.P. .. U Nu, Р.М. TAA 
Bhutan 5 gone Wang Chu ` 
Ет ESA C Дн Mn 
3 15 ` Damianov, P. n ' ervenkov, Р, 
Вовода 11 Vincent Massey, G. б. Louis St. Lauer at 
Canada | ^: Carlos Ibanez, Ps. f 
China ** Mao Tse Tung, Chairman. Chow En Lai, Р.М 
Geylon KS KO Aye Goonatileke, 4 
^ GAG vie ВЕК John Kotelawal 


Vilem Siroky, Р.М 


. < S. Churchill, P. 

р qos Papagos, MP. МУ 
. i n é 

Mohammed Raza Pahlevi TOS Zeho PM 


4 


а Prasad, Р. 
Saekarno, Р.. 


Nuri Pil Said 
A. Fantani Pa 


ge hein ee pret 180 EAS SNO 
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Country Ruler 


Israel s 
Japan T. 
Korea (South) 
Korea (North) 
Luxemburg .. 


Hirohito, Emperor. 
Lee Bum Suk, P. 
Kim Du-bong, P. 


Liberia .. W. V. Tubman. 
Mexico .. Adolfo R. Cortines, P. 
Nepal .. Maharaja "Tribhuban 
7 Bikram 
Netherlands Juliana, Queen. 
orway Haakon VIL, King. 
Pakistan Ghulam Mohammad, G. 
Peru .. Manuel A. Odria, P. 
ilippine Is. R. Magsaysay, P. 
ortugal F. Craveiro Lopes, P. 
oland .. A. Zawadski, P. 
South Africa Dr. E. G. Jansen, G. G. 
Spain .. Genl. Franco, Regent. . . 
Sweden .. Gustaf VI, King. 
Switzerland .. Philip Etter, P. 
Syria H. Attasi, P. 


. R. Aduldet, King. 
. Celal Bayar, P. 


Pius XII, Pope 


P, Name Politics 
| 1789-1797 George Washing- 

ў ton ~ Fed. 

1797-1801 John Adams Fed. 


1801-1809 Thomas Jofferson Rep. 


1809-1817 James Madison Rep. 
1817-1825 James Monroe: Rep. 
1825-1829 John Quincy 

Adam Rep. 


1829-1837 Andrew Jackson Dem. 
1837-1841 Martin Van 

Buren Dem. 
1841 W. H. Harrison Whig. 
1841-1845 John Tayler Whig. 
"1845-1849 J. Knox Polk Dem. 
1849-1850 Zachary Taylor Whig, 
1850-1853 Millard Fill- 
й more Whig. 
1853-1857 Franklin Pierce’ Dem. 


Issae Ben-Zevi, P. 


Charlotte, Grand Duchess. 


Marshal Voroshilov, P, .. 
Gen. D. Eisenhwer, P. .. 


Ivan Ribar, President 
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j Executive Head. 


Moshe Sharett, P.M. 

S. Yoshida, P.M. 

Dr. S. Rhee, P.M. 
-- Kim Il Sung, Р.М. 
- P. Dupong, P.M, 
Bir 
<. M. P. Kairola, P.M. 
-. William Drees, P.M. 
-; Oskar Trop., P.M. 
G. Mahomed Ali, P.M. 


Dr. A. О. Salazar. 
B. Beirut, P.M. 
Dr. D. Malan, P. 


T. F. Erlander, Р.М. 


ТУ Hasan Bay Hakim, P.M. 

++ L. P. Songgram, Р.М. 

vs Adanan Menderes, P.M. 
Georgi Malenkov, Р.М. 


++ Josip Borz, Р.М. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


1857-1861 QUE as 

- 'J. Buch 

1861-1865 Abraham. 
Lincoln 


1 Кер. 
1865-1869 Andrew Johnson 
1869-1877 Ulysses Grant ер 
1877-1881 RB. Hayes Ren. 
1881 James Garfield Rep. 
1881-1885 Chester Arthur Reni 
1885-1889 G. Cleveland рер: 
1889-1893 Benjamin Harri- 
son 
1893-1897 С. Clevel Кер. 
1897-1901 W. McKinley ет 
1901-1909 T. ‘Roosevelt. ^ Rel 
1909-1913 William H. Taft me»: 
1913-1921 Woodrow д 
Dem. 


Wilson - 
1921-1923 W. G. Harding Rep. 
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; Name Politics Nam ee 
» 1993-1929 Calvin Coolidge Rep. 1933-1945 Е.Р. Roosevelt ПШ 
1929-1933 H. C. Hoover Rep. 1945-1952 H. S, Truman Dem: 


Hoover Rep. 1952 D. Eisenhower Кер. 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Sir R. Walpole (Whig) 1721 Lord Aberdeen (Peeli 
Earl of Wilmington (Whig) 1742 Viscount Paimnessten (Lib) 1855 


Henry Pelham (Whig) . 1743 Earl of Derb Co: 

Duke of Newcastle (Whig) 1754 Visct ERU LAM (io) 1855 

Duke of Devonshire (Whig) 1756 Lord J. Russell (Lib) 1865 

Duke of Neweastle (Whig) 1757 Earl of Derby (Con) 1866 

Earl of Bute (Tory) . 1762: B. Disraeli (Con) 1868 

George Grenville (Whig) 1763 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1868 
B. Disraeli (Con) 18747 


M’quess of Rockingham ines “aie EDO] 
(Whig) ў 7 . E. Gladstone (Lib ) 
Duke of Grafton (Whig) 1766 M’quess of Salisbury (con) 1885 | 
Lord North (Whig) 1770 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1886 
M’quess of Rockingham M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1886. 

1782 W, E. Gladstone (Lib) 1892. 


Whig) А 
E of Shelburne (Whig) 1782 Earl of Rosebery (Lib) 1894 


Duke of Portland (Coal) 1783 M’quess of Salisbury (Con 
William Pitt (Tory) 1783 A. J. Balfour (Con) (Con) 189 
Henry Addington (Tory) 1801 Sir Н. Campbell-Banner- 
William Pitt (Tory). 1804 man (Lib) 1905. 
Lord Grenville (Whig) 1806 H. H. Asquith (Lib) 1908 
Duke of Portland (Tory) 1807 H. H. Asquith (Coal) 1915. 
Spencer Percival (Tory) 1809 D. L. George (Coal) 1916 
Lord Liverpool (Tory) 1812 A. Bonar Law (Соп) 1929 
George Canning (Tory) 1827 Stanley Baldwin (Con) 1923 
I ory 1827 J. R. MacDonald (Lab) 1994 


d oderich ) 
Lord G ilington (Tory) 1828 Stanley Baldwin (Con) 1994. 
Earl Grey (Whig) ‚‚ 1830 J. R. MacDonald (Lab) 1929 
Viscount Melbourne (Whig) 1834 J. R. McDonald (Nat.) 1931 | 
Sir Robert Peel (Con) 1834 Stanley Baldwin (Nat.) 1935. 
Sir "Melbourne (Whig) 1835 N. Chamberlain (Nat) 1937, 
s 2 eal i Da nE раш (Coal) 1940 
eal i ДА! ее аһ A 
Lord J, Rt 1852 W. S. Churchill (б) 1951 


Earl of Derby 
POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


m Lincoln, President 1894 President C 3 
i France, 25th jue" We 


1865 UA April 14. 
U Governor- 1896, Shah  Nazr-ud-Din of 


1872 Earl i 
lal of India. Persia. 
ids on Aziz, Sultan of 1898 ^ Empress Elizabeth of 
Turkey. , Austria, Sept. 10. 5 
"Mlexander of Russia 1900 King Humbert of Italy. | 


1881 Czar 
R & President 


Garfield U.S.A. 


ША ON sm аы 
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901 President McKinley 
U.S.A., September 6. 

903 King Alexander and 
Queen Draga of Serbia. 


of 


905 Grand Duke Sergius of 

ў Russia. 

908 King Carlos and Crown 
Prince of Portugal. 


909 EB Aie of Japan, 

{911 Stolypin, Premier of 

. Russia, 14th Sept. 

[912 Jose Canalajas, Prime Mi- 
nister of Spain. 

1913 King George I of Greece. 

1914 Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, June 28. 

1918 Czar Nicholas and family, 

| July 16. 

1918 President Paes of Portu- 


га]. 

1919 President Kurt Wisner of 

— Bavaria; Amir Habibu- 

| llah of Afghanistan. 

1921 Dato, Premier of Spain. 
22 J. Narutowicz, 1st Presi- 
~ dent of Poland, Dec. 16. 

1922 Michael 


Collins, 
___ Free State Premier. 
1928 TEx-President Gen. Alvaro 


Irish 


80 Premier Hamaguchi of 
_ Japa 

1932 President Doumer оѓ 
France, Takeshi Inukai, 


Japanese Premier, May 31. 
Emir Faisal, King of Iraq, 
Sept. 9; Ion Duea, Ruma- 
nian Premier, Dec. 24; 
King Nadir Shah of Af- 
ghanistan. T 

Austrian Chancellor | Dr, 
Dollfuss; King Alexander 
> I of Yugoslavia; M. Bar- 
thou, French Foreign Mi- 


1933 


+; 


1934 


B.C. 


EE Ca 


79 Edward 11 (England 
i A.D. Richard II (кад 
eletian (Roman Emp.) 805 Charles V (Germany) 
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nister ; Col. Pieracki, Po. 
lish Minister of Interior; 
1935 Huey Р, Long, U. $. Se- 
i nator, September 10. 
1936 K. Takahasi, Finance Mi- 
nister, Admiral Saito, Ad- 
miral Suzuki, Japan. 
1937 General Baqir Sidqi, Dic- 
tator of Iraq, August 12. 
1938 E. Von Rath of German 
Embassy, Paris. 


1939 Rumanian Premier М, 
Calinescau. 

1940 Leon Trotsky, Russian 
communist, leader, 21st 


ug. 
1942 Hydrich, German Protec- 
tor of Bohemia & Mora- 
via; Admiral Darlan of 
Prance 
ehar Pasha, Premier 
Евурь AEN 24. 
nanda Mahidol, Kin 
Siam, July 9. Ms 
Gen. Aung San, Vice-Pre- 
sident of Burma and five 
Cabinet Ministers, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jan; 30 
Count F. Bernadotte, U.N 
mediator, Sept. atris King 
ш Ета Feb. 17. 
Egyptian Prime Mini 
Nokrashy _ Pasha, meyer 
28; — Syrian President 
Hosni Ziam, Aug. 14; 
Abdul Hussain, Ex-Persian 
Prime Minister, Nov. 4. 
General — Ali Razmara, 
Prime Minister, Persia. 
MA Y x Пё rAbdulla of 
» July; Li i 
Khan, Prime Mints mu 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1948 


1949 


1951 


Pakistan, Oct. 16. 


FAMOUS ABDICATIONS 


i 


ЫЎ “МА Ку 


VN a’ С 


inister of 


„= Pe 
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A. D 

f ary Queen of Scots 156 
Р Me en (Sweden) 1654 
| James IL of England " 
\ Nepoleon I (France) BR 
Louis Philippe (France) TER 
Isabella I (Spain) tem 


Abdul Hamid II (Turkey) 


ih Manoel (Portugal) pate 
Pu-Yi (China) а e 
^ Nicholas II (Russia), 


Constantine (Greece) a Sete 
Ferdinand I (Bulgaria) 1918 


istan—Green, 
Ад! with white @ 
centre, p 
Belgium— 
black, ye 
Burma—Re 


evice in the. 


Three vertical bands, 
red. 
EUER а canton of 
blue bearing а large 
-pointed star sur- 
Б smaller stars of 


e г 

at Peking § 
Й п the nationa 
large star an 
e top an 
base. The W 
“py ears of ban 
ka Red Vi scent, three 
stars or green 


[ field. | М у horizontal 
Etheopi ean, yellow red with 
lion in yellow pe plue cross. 


e ite У 
an un 


- vertical b 


Wilhelm II (Germany) 1918 Faruk I (Egypt) 
FLAGS OF COUNTRIES * 
yed and Hungary—Horizontal bands, re 
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Karl (Austria) 
George II (Greece) 
Prajabardhak (Thailand) 
Edward VIII (England) 
Zog I (Rumania) 
Carol II (Rumania 
Reza Shah Pelavi | 
Victor Emmanuel 
(Italy) 
Umberto II (Italy) 
Michael (Rumania) 
Wilhelmina (Netherlands) 
Leopold III (Belgium) 


white-green, with coat of arms 


in centre. 
Indonesia—Red and White. 
1 horizontal 


tal blue stripes, the Shield of 
David in the centre. i 
Mexico—Three vertical bands, | 
green, white, red with ea, 
and cactus emblem on white. 
India—A tri-colour flag 
white, green, orange wii 
Chakra (wheel) in the centre, 
Japan— White round with 


sun. i 
Netherlands—Three horizonta 
bands, red, white, blue. — | 
Norway—Red with white bor- 
dered blue eross. AU 
Pakistan—Dark green rectang 
with white vertical bar 
at mast; white crescen 
. white heraldic five-point 
star in centre. 
Poland—Two horizontal 
white and red "T 
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(С Portugal—Green and red with 
. arms in centre. 
- Spain—Three equal horizontal 
bands (red, yellow and red) 
= with coat of arms in yellow. 
Switzerland—NWhite cross on red 
ground. 
Sweden—Extended gold cross on 
medium blue field. 
Thailand—Five horizontal bands, 
red, white, dark blue, white 
and red (the blue band twice 
-—. the width of the others). 
 Turkey—White crescent and 
X BS five-pointed star on red 
field. 
.S.R.—Red ground with gold 
. hammer and sickle below five 
70 ointed gold star in upper 
corner nearest staff. 
| United Kingdom—The present 
s 
Y 
vu 


uà 


Afghanistan—May 27 (Indepen- 
dence Day). 


Australia—Jan. 26 (Australia 
. Day). 
Burma—Jan. 4 (Independence 


Д Day). 
Canada—July 1 (Confederation 


y). 
Ceylon—Feb. 4 (Independence 


| August 
||, dence Day). 
Indonesia—August 17 (Indepen- 
| dence Day). 

ael—April 30 (Independence 


A Day). 

Ttaly—Jane (founding of the 
Italian Republic), 
Ee 29 (Birthday of 

пе 


(Indepen- 


Emperor). 
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Union Jack is compound o 
three heraldic p 1.e., ut 
cross of St. Andrew forming 
blue and white basis; upon 
which lies the red and white 
cross of St. Patrick : and upon 
the whole rests the 


шы сова of St, сл 
ividing the flag vertica 
horizontally. f tically and 


United Nations—White U.N - 
blem (global. map projected 
from the North Pole and em- 
braced in twin olive branches 


centred on a rectangular e. 
banner. Seer bite: 


U.S.A.—Thirteen stripes 


5 stars, and 48 
ugoslavia—Three T1 
bars, blue-white-r horizontal 


ed with тей 


star in the centre 


d NATIONAL DAY 


NODE y Dussere Day. 
ether —Apri 
birthday). P"! 30 (Queen's 


Norway— 
“Day, (AY 17 (Constitution 


Pakistan—August 14 


рау) | (Pakistan 
Rilippin {ай 
7 RR 1es—July 4 (National 
witzerland—August 1 (f 
0 \ ound- 
Ed у the Swiss Confedera. 
hailand. i 
7 АТ June 24 (National 


Turkey—Oct, 29 


the Republic), (Declaration of 


U.S.A; 

E Day), uly 4 (Independence 
JS.S.R.—Nov. 

ту 7&8 (October 
agi SESS official Birth- 


LI 
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POLITICAL ABBREVIATIONS 
.. Food & Agricultural OEEC .. Organisation for Eu- 


j 
Kap Organisation of the ropean Economic 
ul ts SHADE Supreme Hoa 
T .. General agreements upreme Head-quar- 
GAT on Tariff and Trade. ters, Allied Power 
ICAO _.. International Civil Europe. 
Aviation Organisa- SEATO South-East Asia 
pone Treaty Organisa- 
ILO .. International Labour tion. 
Organisation, UNESCO United Nations Edu- 
IMF .. International Mone- cational, Scientific 
tory Fund. and Cultural Orga- 
IRO .. International Refu- nisation. 
gee Organisation. WHO  .. World Meteorological. 
yru .. International Tele- Organisation. 
communiation Union, WMO  .. World Meleorolo M 
NATO .. North Atlantic Trea- organisation. Sue 
ty Organisation. wu 
NAMES AND COLOURS OF FLAGS Ln 
г sn 
Union Jack—British National Communist and Soviet Russian 
Flag. ags. i 
-y—Flag of U.S.A. Red Cross Flag—Same as Swiss | 
Old Glory. £ White Flag. flag but with colours AES 


ce—W hi / 

Flay о), istress—Flown upside Yellow Flag—Flown on a ship | 
down. р with persons suffering from { 
Red Flag—Once а signal for contagious or infectious - 
battle, now name given to disease. А 


ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANISATION 
NORTH (NATO) Y 5 


es 


ыш gn mm 

реш Netherlands United Күн 

Greece y W. Germany || 

ANZUS COUNCIL ] КА 
Australia New Zealand United States 9 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

Me NE UM ae 

Crechoslov e mocratie Сіпа" = mapa - 
Republic (East) Korean People's j m 


1 


mL igit EM х á 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 


: Action Franchise—A royalist rig i ri i 

Prange founded ERE y: extreme right-wing group in 
| га! eague—An association of Arab States formed in 22nd 
‚ March, 1945. Its object is to maintain Arab solidarity. The League 
consists of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, 
‚ Yemen and Libya. Provision was made for admission of the Arab 
portion of Palestine upon achievement of independence. 
| Arab Union—formed shortly after the League, is compared of 
, public leaders of the Arab world and is intended to rally the people 
). unity and to insure handling of essential Arab problems. 


Kuomintang—The Chinese Nationalist Party formed, originally 
by the followers of Sun-Yet-Sen in 1905. The party aims at the | 
{establishment of a modern, democratic, national state in China. It 
, stands for national unity, territorial integrity and a strong central 
government. It insists on full sovereignty of China and the aboli- | 
ion of any unequal treaties, The party has now being driven out | 
) К e mainland of China by the Communists and is now confine! 
EOF nd 0: ormosa. 

d x Centre Parties—Parties which ar d 
png parties and more progressive than right-wing parties. 
|. Сотіпѓогт—Ап organisation of the Chief European hi ti 
parties formed at Belgrade in October 1947 t dinate the aftr 
| y of the Communist parties on the basis of А 
— Conservative Party—One of the chief political pared 49th cen- 
and. It is the successor of Tory Party Of the 18th ane олт an 
Tituries. It is a party of the right, in fayour of oust is directed 
economie system and is opposed to ocialism. Its poney home agri- 
at the maintenance of the Empire, at the developmen Pate pro К 
culture and industry and at the safe-guarding Gi iso An t s is 
eSATA] P, of the party is "traditionally nationals an 
" Party—A minor group professing 
SU are all Y ountries. They are Teft-wing , 
al and revolutionary than Stalinist, official 
they are in con ict. " 
Falangists—The Spanish Fascist Party led by General Franco. | 
farang Independent Labour Party m England—a small semi- 
group in British Labour with a Marxist programme stands 


Labour Party and Communist. a i 
orld organisation of Marxist Socia- 


‘polished by t à 
e Hike der the name of *Cominform' which is said to be the сою i 


il-De Valera’s radical Nationalist party in Ireland 
Party—It is the British Socialist Party composed 95. 
j Socialist and Co-operative Societies which came 


ovs T 
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5 1 5 aims bringing about, by legislation, 
official existe псе Ш benefit the poorer ET Nationalization of 
changes whic and publie utilities are main programme of the party, 
basic CERE is not based on Mary sm—instead it is derived. 
Enea sical idealism of the labour, co-operative and radical 
from the @ 2t the practical rationalism of Fabianism. h 
movements ар: ty—Progressive Party of England, stands for free 
таваа etd as Whig Party in the 18th and 19th centuries, once 
trade, was ical force, but now an insignificant party, 
a great pol ist People's Freedom League, Burma CARRE La 
Ansis anaa ON of the Burmese people started by its pres 
is nite M edes Aung San who organised Burmese insurrection | 
ident i . j z 4 TA 
4 against Japan tre tl Republiean Populaire, is the popular. 
M. R. Hen French politics consisting Catholic peasant, peti y 
FORES pick? workmen of the Christian Trade Unions 
4 pour БОБ Front—Political Party in differen 
of ора socialists алал бшер де 
А атава ТЕШУ ы of the two great polit 
e 


t countries composed г 
ratic parties against | 
M 


24 American parties 
НА pattern and there - 
lican as there а, 
During the period 

e largely isolationists, і 


stablished in 1919 by 


. Two factions split - 
277 —the Saadist | 
Egyptian parti 


Party in rid the coun 


"were nationalist: | 
fat the British influence 


POLITICAL ‘TERMS | 


The system of unlimited governmen 
ism— 


1 nt, the govern. 
representation, vote or other share i 
gnor 


n the admini 


E / 
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Ambassador—High ranking minister representing his govern- 


ment in a foreign country. 
‘Anschluss—German word meaning а “joining.” Politically, it 


refers to the union of Austria with Germany effected on March 12, 


1938. 
Apartheid—An African word for “separateness.” It means 


complete segregation socially and olitically, of whi -whi 
peoples, and among the КЕЛЫН! of mantis Fase 
peoples of half-castes in South Africa where Prime Minister Malan’s 
Group Area Bill legislates for different residential and trading areas 
for all sections to “make South Africa safe for the white races » 

Agent Provocateur—A French term for political agent sent 
during political or social conflicts into the adversary's ranks to pro- 
voke in the guise of an adherent incidents and C ompromising actions 
, Authoritarianism—The political system in which the overnment 
is based on what is claimed to be the natural need for a strong an 
resolute authority to direct the state without reference to the fluc- 
tuating opinions of the people, as opposed to the democratic system 
based on their freely expressed opinions. The term is a milder name 
for absolutism. Totalitarian systems like Fascism Nazism an 
Communism are extreme forms of authoritarian government, al- 
Ree Soviet Union would reject the application of the term to 
э Anti-Semitism—Opposition lo the Jewish race. The movement 
became conspicuous in Europe during the Jast quarter of the. 19th. 
century. The movement appears to be based on economic rat er | 
than religious or р y in Nazi Ger- 
many under Hitler. 

Armed Neutrality—The position assumed by а neutral when 
Jit serves notice on belligerents that it is prepared to protect its 
neutral. rights by force. д > 
f Autocracy— means the unlimited rule of an individual. 
| Absolutism—The syst f unlimited government, the governed 

"having no representation, vote or other share in, the administration. 
An absolute ruler governs in nce with his own will without 
consulting the people and without being bound by any law. Abso- 

j ‘tutional government and democracy and 


the antithesis to the separation 0 powers. f 4 
| " Autarky—A term use f national self-sufficiency. 
‘The usual motive of autarky is the 5 domestic producers to 
monopolise the market, preparation for war and blockade and а 
ў E transference of nationalism to economists. Means for | 
tarky include protective tariffs, a ban of imports, sub- | 


Xx wy he either temporary for 
y purging he etica фос А * 
D. X»: nd of State machinery. The апте 


ery organis 


ev 
(е4 t every form of 2 
hold tha do away with all forms of state and govern 


LANG 
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[P stitute for them free associations of individu 
E терә is ials-or gr 1 
any coercive organisation, without written law, police EU without 
‘or armed forces. In such a society men are expected to ga 
ther harmoniously оп the basis of voluntarily respected mutual 
a 


contracts. ii 
Ballot—The paper on which are printed the n T 

for office in elections. The elector indicates his аа 0р «аправе а 

a cross in plurality пе systems. y marking 
Bicameral System—That forni of governme i i 

two separate houses or chambers in which the po eU S 

is necessary to the enactment of legislation. Adopted t соро 

check upon hasty or UL considered legislation. Gah aska 
Bilateral—Two-sided, a term used of agreemen 

tween only two parties, as distinct from ШШЕ та neces 


машы between several paries 
Bhoodan Movement—The rehabilitation of " i 
worker is the primary objective of Bhoodan шо diners 
sophy behind the Bhoodan movement is that ‘all the land b lo uu 
God' or the community and therefore it must be shared SERRE to 
who:are ready to work on it for the community. This m those 
was started on April 18, 1951 by Acharya Venoba Bhave While ae 
began as a mere land-gift movement it has grown to incor P aile it 
Sampattidan, Koopdan, Haldan, Grihadan, Budhidan, Бага е the 

3 Balance of Power—This phrase means the preservation of en 
equality of strength between countries or groups of countries Б Tha 
jdea is that no one country shall become too powerful for the БИКЕ, У 


of ue Oe ae КОН 
Blockade—A term used in international law fi à Д 
. of goods entering ог leaving an enemy country by RAS Pu 
tral States are affected most by a blockade by sea, for if their ru 
try to approach the ports of blockaded country, they and thei Ships 
goes are,liable to be confiscated by the blockading force. eir car- 
Bourgeois—French word for the middle class. They c ; 
capitalists, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, generally Таре 
pendent producers, traders and employers, also director: indes 
managers and members of the professions with a correspondi and 
come and social status, in contrast to the Proletariat, the a ein 
class without any property who lives on selling its labour, Orne ЖАШ 
Bloc—means an association of legislative members or of PURI 
tieal workers of different parties, formed to support a certain Е e } 
sure or ministry. A French word meaning ‘mass’ or ‘group,’ nen 
Bolshevism—accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable anta j 
nism exists between the propertied elass or bourgeois and the des 
erty-less workers. 1% invites ав inevitable and necessary clas Dro 
ре EE t of which is the destruction of all classes, except th S war, 
the object of wht rest and by whom future society wil pe Dro 
tariat, in цова с a communistic basis. be orga- 


53 


nised and governed on < { 
> Brain тас Та U.S.A. he ea for a group of economists 
Pand businessmen V e de оду Шо Presi dent pa 
i ri Г nd : t F. D. 
Roosevelt during the ed his ‘New Deal’ policy, The fea eee { 


have greatly influence 


fee’) ЧҮҮ D A Trap Tak 
fius ДЕП ДАУ, 4 
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been applied to other groups of experts believed to be influencing} 
government. 


* ё 
i " preserved between 
State—a small state established or preserv 
d States to prevent direct clashes between uo inpet 
уо БАША УЕ cu by an elaborate system of adminis hs 
tive departments and officials which generally tends to become mis 
_wieldy and laborious in its operation. It produces red tape vieidity, 
-systematization. Its most frequently charged defects are 
ervatism and spirit of routine, êh EN 
ШЫ By сое ы to a seat rendered vacant dur paga 
ning term of an elected body due to resignation, death 
subsequent disqualification, й { ite day 
Capitalism—the economic system founded on reru bh 4 
бы a ib of the means of production mbers of a political MA 
Caucus—A meeting or conference of mei d 
anon TARS ea со with government 
without however using violence. 
= | Coaliti 


—— Concordat—An agreed pact ; specially between Pope and a gov: 

_ emment equivalent to international convention. \ i5 

У. Contraband or merchandise the importation or expox Y 
tion of which is forbidden ; in war time applied specially as betwee 

neutrals and belligerents, 


n Communism—Repre 


% 


е dictatorship of the proletariat for a transi- 
hich a free вос 


Y gov- 

the government to the 

е for the political actions of 
nd each member js responsible for the actions of 

government. | ШЕ 


cague of Na. 
ations Charter. "77 
Col ar—International tension following World War It. 4 
tween U.S.S.R. and Sovict satellite States on one hand and Weste S 
‘uropean States, U.S.A. and Canada on the other, L as 
Corporate State—A State organised olitieall: 
vocational corporations instead of territori units y A. үе basis of ^ 
liament does not consist of т 
encies but of d, 


tal constitu- 
elegates of prof rporati а Pipe 
According to the quota тоа on Who ате sent to 


V Pre VT rwn 
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і Coup D'etat—a sudden change of gover 
g nm А 
dw Боас of government or military AN nent by force effected 
4 Jónstituent Assembly—is an assembly convene ч 1 
of drawing up a constitution, but it only comes i ur kaja 
point—after there is a breakdown in the existing m chi Des 
Government and a change has been brought about in Ren SERM of 
Condominium—A. common rule of two or more nation tatus quo. 
tory such as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. s in a terri- 
onscientious Objector—Person who refu isti 
tary service on moral or religious grounds. i 6 enlist in the mili- 
olony—a company of people, purposel г Б 
planted from their mother country iud PLUR erase trans- 
jurisdiction d the EN State, subject to the 
Crown Colony— r. Empire colony in which ri o 
some kind of Ko yee legislation. the Crown retains _ 
Customs Union— union of states or nations fo 
establishing orderly trade with one another and a ат ehe RUXDDNO of. 
imports, exports and goods in transit as now established! tanm on 
OW И 


Countries of Europe. [ 
Democracy—“Government of the people, by the people, and f 
n or 


the people"—Lineo H 
institutions апа upon an executive responsible to the 
= þased upon the fundamental assumption of the те stats dis 
Noir and of their equal right to life, liberty (including the ne ae ү, 
of thought and EHE UE , Im erty 
Demarche—Diplomé с term from the French, used win 
sentations whether moderate proposals or severe recta, ddl D ' 
one state to another through diplomatic envoys, —— A y 
Diarchy—A form 0 Г 
the state is vested in two bodies or persons. 
Dichards—extremely orthodox and unbending members of Т 
party ; it was specially applied to the members of the боор ына 
( party etatorship— Contre) of Government or ruling power, by a D 


ity or а individual. 
rity or by “ier. In mo 
"World War І. Muss | y а 
constitutionally but with the support of the 


А nickname for the foreign policy o: 


ses Ot € £ al | : 
d under the guise of promoting international friend- 


Status 20 
^ hin the British |mpire, TY Ape 
. 4o another in any а XUI eer or ext 


Jj llegiance to SIDON 1 
by a common à gi “of negotiation specially between countries, 


Dominion 


T 

D Each country ossesses. 

{| with foreign countries: [ 

Gp misters, enyoys, ett, £0 

] mn touch, A ‘the Governm' 
Gs - ^W HDI? 


Bi ay 
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terests of their country and to send regular reports upon all that 
4 rns it. 
КЕ ест al College—Any body of electors limited in number? meet- 
ing in one place to choose a public official. / 
1j Extra-Territoriality—the legal fiction that foreign diplomats and 
diplomatie agencies are outside their country of residence inspite 
of of physical presence, Embassies etc. form foreign islands, SO 
to speak, within the territory of a state. They are not subject to its 
ШУ adilion Surrender of a fugitive from justice by one country 
or state to the authorities of another. 
Espionage—A French word which expresses more than English 
word spying ; it implies an organised system. 1 T^ 
] Federalism—A system of government wherein political powers 
of the state are constitutionally distributed between National 
Government and the local Governments or member units which are 
called ‘States,’ ‘Provinces,’ еіс. The division of powers between 
_ Federal government and separate states is laid down in the cons- 
. titution and varies between one another. | 
; Fifth Column—Term originated during Spanish War 
“when General Franco’s troops in four columns, 
. Madrid from outside, while the General's supporters organised inter- 
nal uprisings. These internal fighters were styled the ‘fifth column. 
Since applied to enemy sympathizers in any c 


(1936-39) 
jattacked Republican 


| 


Filibuster—A politician who attempts to dela Ч 
passing, of a bill by endless speech-making and NS Барине 
BER 2 ; үн а Ы 
Й епеуа onyantion—An international treat: d Д 
treatment of the wounded in war, adopted at а попис aa ne the 
|. 1864 and replaced by the existing agreement of 1906. eld in 
ІЯ Guerilla Ixrogniar рае, арша warfare consists if 
attacks upon a regular army by bands of irre 'Óopg. ukt. 
inhabitants of an invaded country. Sulan troops, uStially the 
‘Genocide—the wholesale destruction 
rears саас to Пы In 1948 U.N. 
An agreement to this effect was adopted 
in 1948 which is yet to be ratifed. — ^^ by the 
"m entleman's Agreement—An 1 7 
based on a verbal exchange or corespondene national agreement 
convention being signed. ©, without a treaty or 
Gerrymander—A practi i 
A ensure the majority of v 


Of peoples or Я 
of ү т races and 
proclaimed genocide a crime. 


Genera] Assembly 


г power 

non ‹ especially of g 

Imperialism—Policy of empi diding ева ог à 

P Ў I ire-buildi LIE 

ing national frontiers. It » or Qd conque У t 

d тона! expansion. TEN papas 5 every к 
nternationals—Sociali 

|, many countries are u uu Ther S IRL п 

‚| ог Internationals, and eac dus Шар 
International—accepted a programme 


ountry, who attacked 1 
year, whether with arms or by propaganda. , ked in ш 
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^ 1874. Second. Inter: 7 B E 
La was trade union element, was organised M in which there 
ass the aims of Socialism by constitutional, S: to com- 
and it held several congress between 1882 and 1930. The action 
International (Was organised in Moscow and was re ol The Third 
its am Ше favour of establishing Colin utionary ini 
р Imperia reference—in the British Empire, the mens by force. 
whereby the members of that Empire give to ancl t} ading system 
treatment in their tariff regulations and import Gaetan preferential 
| Д: Curtain — term denoting the Steltin-Trie st ї А 
| ре, the territories to the east of which are directl ste Ainea 
| controlled by U.S.S.R. The term was coined by W s A indirectly 
^ he referred to the fact that Russians had sealed off ü urchill when 
the line so that people in one part of Europe Add lands behind 
what was really happening jn the other. know little of 
solationism— е path of kee i " 4 
countries, ue p ping aloof from affairs of other 
Jitterbursh— тазе of American rigi T 
and excitable alarmists. origin applied to apprehensive 
4 Тоу Responsibility ek х 
ет 0 overnment, 2: ough every minister is i К 
nisters аге jointly ЫЬ сона ое а раты 
ure 


cular portfolio, all mi 
no-confidence against one is a censure on all 
all. 


had lasted from 1866 to 


German imperialism. Tt was used to stress th ; 
dense and to aim such territories as ee RO is too 
Black Sea and colonies Dre gions towards 
Parties—1 2€ progressive parties wh 
: 0 1 
| { Ше left-hand side (viewed юв PT ABE epe 
Н їп the parliamen 0: ost countries. The custom dat e chair) 
French National A sembly of 1789 in which the progre es from the 
_ he left, толе» s in the centre and the conservatives siver Agmen 
' Now аба 5, Бш is more or less synonymous with Н оп ће right. 
б mean Es ы: Б radical’ in its 
i^ Lend-Lease em of lending a Я 
installations to each. other developed паана ое supplies and 
tiem started bY President Roosevelt. | in the World War 
Marxism— e En doctrine following the theori 
Germany). Eis eas are that all wealth is pr ELS of Karl 
d should £9 to labour, and that as this leaven oduced by La- 
VM S never acept the ean for the. 
Aot his du eet r An which capitalism will be de wonk 
at history is largel stroyed. 
у determined Ъ М 
Y 


forces, aE i 

i y racial, Te igious occupati 

s than а numerical SH A ON EUM group 
ion hp 


ng i ron d 
need pro ection from an overpowerin, = 
g majority contr 
ollit g 


interes 

the иңен: А PU 

| oratorium—A. perio uring which n i 

are completed or debts ог liabilities o business engage of 

declared by the government in times NUM A Amo 
al crisis, 


y—The guiding principle of the Cabinet $ 
ys 


and a vote O < d 
„— German word for ‘living 5 NG 
pace’, a new Ww 
ord for — 


j 


) -Fas ation Clause—a clause customary in treaties j 
Н ORE ыш Sensi undertake to extend automatically % 
to the other party any reduction in tariff or other economic favour 
which they may in future accord to any other country. Thus if a 
country at a later date grants a tariff reduction in respect of some 
articles to some other country, this will also apply to all the coun- 
tries with which it has previously made trade treaties. 
D Naturalisation—The word is used for the admission of a person 
vot foreign nationality into that of a country he desires to adopt. An 
| oath of allegiance has to be taken. 


| Nevicert The method of certifying goods which might be im- 
ported into neutral countries. 
—. Non-ageression Pact—Treaty between two or more states pled. 
"ging each not to attack the other and to settle their disputés by nego- 
' tiation or arbitration, Р Тан T 
p on-intervention- Generally the principle of abstination from 
interference with the internal affairs of other nations. It rests on 
the recognition of Sovereignty as the permanent: factor in inter- 
national relations and is one of the most often involved principles 
in the policie r ] А 
m pO pd word is used for sympathetie attitude, 
hort of fighting which a country adopts towards one'side in war 
time. It therefore differs from the strict impartiality called for in 
neutrality, 
NH c Nationalisation—Taking management by the state of trades 
industries, ete., with or without compensation ; | changes from 
ivate to state ownership. M КА 
A Neutrality—In EUREN law, condition of a state abstaining 
om participating in a war between other states and maintaining 
impartial attitude in its dealings with the belligerent states, with 
Me recognition of this impartiality by the warring states. 
„~ Open Door Policy System of keeping trade open to all coun- 
tries, disregarding monopolies or preferences on equal ceris with- 
out privileges or discrimination. „Ке - : 
^, Opposition—Freedom to oppose the existing government is fun- 
damental to democracy and the British practice of calling the Oppo- 
sition “His Majesty’s Opposition" on the analogy of “His Majesty's 
wovernment” is a recognition of the fact that the opposition is 'as 
Joyal and essential to the state as the government. 


|. Ordinance—That which is ordained by authority. Ordinance is 


1 act promulgated by the chief of the state without passing through 
e legislature of a country. А | 
Parole—An oath taken by a prisoner of war that, if released, he 
not try to escape, nor during a war against his captors, AG 
Point of Order—A question raised by a member of a legislative 
as Propriety of a motion or proceeding under the rules. The 
presiding officer js required to rule on it immediately as his ruling 
As subject to. appeal to the floor. 
Power Рој ities—(1) the policy of maintaining and expanding 
ional power for power's sake, (2) the sum total of international 
ations in a world consisting of Sovereign states whos 


е existence 


, К Ar^ Wt ү: Iu a. А 
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| 


| depends on power, (3) by a more narrow definition, the use r 
and force, for the achievement of political objects in ds ji 
relations without consideration of right and justice. M 

Purge—Expulsion, possibly killing of unreliable, unruly, diso 
реш or Шер inconyeneny members of a party. э, * 

utsch—German wor meaning "attempt to tak ^ 
jally power, coed of state. ЙҮ forcoi 

Prize Court— is is a court of law set up in time 

decide whether а ship and its cargo captured by the navy оча 
t is decided that a captured ship is enemy property 


prize or not. Ifi 
or a cargo is contraband, they are sold and the proceeds are distri- — 


puted to all members of the navy at the end of the war. 
Privy Purse—In England allowance from civil list for personal 4 


use of the Sovereign. ? 
Prohibi ion—Government action which prohibits by law the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for medical or - 
sacramental use. А T 
Plural Voting—System allowing a person to cast more than one 
vote in the same election. The voter is eligible to vote in more 
than one constituency by virtue of its special position ie. a city and | 
a university vote by the same person. Ё 
Proyincial my—The system (specially in Indian Consti- 
tution) under W tes enjoy complete autonomy as fan asitie 
States subjects ed and have concurrent jurisdiction with | 
the centre on st on interest. И H 
Proportiona n—is the method used in an election м 
by which the votes are во COUPER t at each party has representation | 
in the elective haay їп PERRI ion to its strength, so as to ensure the 
4 son of minorities. i i 
doses А tation OA n expression of the will of the whole people, sough E 
i oval of a particular measure, already ERA 
ed but reg 


spec 


ation © Lol i 

ОА; hi eir elected representatives hesi ict. 

arding E: ы the common people. sed 
of a diplomatie document on which 


ly 
members 
their func 


ot discharge пеп, 
hor bodies oF mdi usb TOU 
" Anformal pr iminary conference o Nt 
n t unetions ог countries e eA Mu 
ted questions DE the parties m: 
war or military force in 1 
international disputes should be eR 
"movements towards world peace are ү, 
с, as they often advocate defensive wa 


rm for mass 
SUA 


Берете: Aer F 
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Public Utilities—Electrie light, gas, Tep OS вен car and 
oiher services i: The id AE dissi ЕТ * uae КУ collectively 
iat—The wage- Cine 
; аа class endent on sale of labour. ҮЧ En m 
Proletariat is opposed to the bourgeoisie, the employing a 
М Flies Short for, poiteal Donen the leading ойу of 
ist parties. The communist pana 1 S 
Politbureau whieh is see rae By many As Teal govarninent ү Хавва, 
| E aja NE ецца name for Communist сіс согар, 
According to communist theory, а half-way house on the road to com- 
d. i fter the Norwegian traitor, 
Quislings—Local traitors, names аі 1 Me 
Major Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans ; specially 


: in h eighbour- 
those who quietly prepared the way, for Germany in her neighb 
Ang countries, 


Radical— 
held Ъ 
- sweepi 


) itieal views quite different from those 

y the dad E up who, in polities, are in favour 9t 

ng reforms or other changes in Government or laws. ; j 

Recall—A procedure for the removal of a pub apnea from his 

office by a vote of the people, and usually one after he lias served at 
; i е. ; 1 

E eine ы шышы 

_ derived from Red Elsgiithe traditional Symbol Олло. i 

K Republic—State in which the sovereign power resides in the elec- 
depuo,Mhich is the body of the people having a voice in егег 

"Iopresentatives to rule them. There is no hereditary sove 

- rule. 


reign to 
Residuary р, —In Federal Constitution where the powers 
are divided jr dabat m federal centre and the federating States or 
units under а System of three lists—federal, state or Provincial and 
concurrent, Owers relating to new spheres of administration not 
covered by either of the three lists are known as residuary powers. 
1 acketeer— Ono who levies blackmail on industry by threats éf 
s Interference, 
` Rati 


om fication—The confirmation of an international treaty con- 
cluded by a government by the head of the State concerned, Ac a 
rule, all international agreements require ratification and do not 
- become valid before it. In most countries, constitutional law or 
-Penvention requires that the treaty be approved by the Parliament, 
. before it is ratified by the head of the State. 1 
— ..Reprisal д retaliatory punishment inflicted by one country 
‘Upon another for an alleged illegal act. Ў 
41, Right and Left—tn the legislative bodies, it is the fixed habit of 
the conservative groups and parties to seat themselves on the right 
hand side of the Speaker or President and of the liberal ог radica] 
element to seat themselves on the left. Тһе term ‘centre’ is used 
for middle parties ог groups. 


Кееп Опе who rules on behalf. of a sovereign, 


communists, 


# 


when а sove- 


: 


7 


$ . S \ 
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or is insane, or in any other way incapable of rul 


ing, it is usual to appoint a regent to ai i 
is ,appoin act for him. 
feferendum—Bringing a proposed law Бен the people 
= as a 


XE for decision. 
Leciprocity—Exchange of commercial privi 
experienced when two nations make tariff doped "s is. usually 
du e d measures taken to ensure fulfil exch bp 
mant of t ns obligations. Sanctions were provided pieno 
ASA р сево. of Nations against countries resorti in the cove- 
а $ .9 he Covenant. U.N. Charter also provid rting to war in 
iongn it does not use the word ‘sanctions’. provides готовата ноа 
jawah scree Session—For the discussion of important Т 
п sometimes sits in secret when all withdr questions, Rany 
except as member. aws from the house 
Sphere о Influence—A region no: Г 
under the determines power of a Drei Nd politically 
Soviet—Council ; a local governing b dy i 1 
posed of peasants, soldiers and work осу the U.S.S.R. 
higher congress. i rkers which send deputies io aha 
traw vote—Unofficial polling of i m 
à i publie 
Suzerainty—A^ state that exercises ol cA] cong 
state in relation to which he js sovereign. rol over another 
4 Syndicalism— socialist movement aiming at trad 1 
lism instead, E State TES 4 ade union socia- 
Scorche Zarth—A. wartime policy of destroyi 
N roying all reso 
urces 


when defending forces hat 
s word was confined in its meaning to m li 
ali- 


» reign is a minor, 


е or destruction O 
demands in labour disputes. Now it is b 
s be- 


cious wast u 
f enforcing 
1 


аз а шеапз 0 
ing applied more brar nto 
i roperty especially аз practice rei 
or ction athisers for the purpose d by foreign secret agents. 
Volfsdetermination he principle that every disti | 
pation ought to have the right to determine the que n Боро Он 
ependence, its form of government and its political eue of its in- 
‘Tammany a mame given to the Democrati estiny. | 
nisation in New York city, which sprang from Taman Party’s orgaz. 
1805. One of the political machines of vnnd Society of 
tial in New York city and State politi ican history— 
on a national scale. . ics, also in the 
ating in the post-World War M 
; 


Democratic party 
Third orce—A term origin 
e it was applied to the Socialists and M.R.P, int 
.R.P, interme- 


France, wher 
n the commu 


Gaulle. It has been заре 

mmunism an ascism and other right-wi 

roup of States—W. Europe Mu MAR E s 
suffi- 


applied also to a $ ОН ЫДА 
and influential to recom i 
g with both. —. cile the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
а believer in the complete centralization cf | 
govern- 


-Totalitarian 2 nd 
nder the political group Aem 
ppression of > 

| other 


parties. 


HU 
ile 
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Total War—denotes the present form of war in which the dis- . 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants are fast .dis- 
earing. E 
Т Theories State governed by God or priests. 4 
7 Trotskyism—The views of Trotsky on socialism, revolution and 
the development of Soviet Union and the mover 
these ideas. After the overthrow of Trotsky in 1925-7, a number 
of communists supporting his oppositi i 
tionary communist parties which i 
national which held conferences j 
are left-wing communists, more radical and ri 
nist, the official communist with whom they are in conflict. These 
0619765 have appeared іп various countries as ‘Revolutionary 
Communist Party’ ‘Revoluti 


a ionary Socialist Party’ ete. 
Trusteeship—Administration b 


у опе party to an agreement 
her parties in international affairs. 

tement of demands, rejection of which is 
breaking-off friendly relations and to war. 
3| Underground —organised, secret opposition to the government 


й in Europe. May 8th 1945, the day of the 
European phase of the World War II 
У. J. Day 


—Victory in Japan, August 14, 1945, the ‘day making 
ihe end of the war in Japan. 


eto—The ter 


Roman magis- 
g the law against some action. In mány* m 
‘St ( si of vetoing measures 
passed by the legislature. In the United Nations, only the five per. 
| manent members out of the eleven members of the Security Council . 
have the power of veto, which prevents a decision being taken even 
every other member is in favour of it. 
Wishful Thinking—signifies optimism not always founded on 
reality. R М 
_ Whip—A member of a political party assigned to the task -of 
ounding up members of that Party to ensure their votes and to hold 
hem in line with the party policy. n , 
- Writ—A document directed to some publie officer or privato 
| person commanding him to do a certain act therein Specified. ^ 


PLANS, POLICIES, TREATIES, ALLIANCES, COUNCILS, 
CHARTERS, CONFERENCES, ETC. 


ation was made by Roosevelt- 
g (1) no aggrandisement, terri- 
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torial or other. (2) No territoria 
‘of the people concerned. (3) Right 
of their own government. (4) Rest 
self-government to those who have 
(5) Access ОП equal terms to trade and to raw materials 
XY (x E collaboration between all nations mM PEN, 
eld. ^inal peace of the w ole wi after э ic 
anata p orld after destruction of Nazi 
Arab League—The formation » 

of the move К 

| 


of Arab Ler E Р 
largely the outcome ment which ОЙДА: 1949 AS 
and reintegrate the ‘Arab community as a separate E recreate. 
held together by the memories of common past, ae alan Sem 
The object of the League is to e sehen and | 
rties, to coordinate their political Dro en the 
pendence and sovereignty and to OE d E RED 
d interests of Arab countries. ‘Ab Sta E 
act signed in Cairo (March 22, 1945) The 
Traq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria Leb ae 
de for admission of Palestine conde D 


Arab >£ 
Security + 
1950. T 
and Lebanon. 
political and. 
and reaffirmm 

ation Confer 
ountries ^ 
jc, soci 
:ontroversia 
in subjee 


economic 8 
g their 0 


nce—An unofficial and non-political coi 


e 
New Delhi in 1947 with the obj 


{ 
E 


e 
D a 


nd Na 
of ic 


owe jane 
we allegiance to the Quee n 


LS 
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5 ч ol of the free association of member | 
озш К ates OS TUE as such head of the ommonwealth.' 
55 тз Is Pact—The pact was signed in March 1948 by Britain, 
j оа the Benelux countries. It is a Military defence pact 
. Eos n ually an economic Co-operation pact. It pledges all five 
Б раа аво т cease from bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge 
1 rei nges, 
[рет teas eae сн and preserve the principles of demo- 
eric: Бава freedom and political liberty, the rule of law and 
ТЕЕ raditions.” 

анода Plan Tie plan began from July 1, 1951, It was a 
dixe plan of economie aid to South апа South jast 

A t the British-sponsored Conference at Colombo in January 1950 
гоп Сел Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylo 


London. The Proj 


» raised by bank 
tions etc., to support mills, power plants, 


4 тађуаув, irrigation, EM 
capital goods, thus. combating poverty an communism, United 
"Sues dora a participant, but will 


Consult on Point 

H ternational Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
Eos tona] Do ood tribute £100,000,000, Cana P™eNt 
steals each voted £25,000,000 for the first year. 


Cominform—At a secret meeting on Sept, 21 


5 were representeq. — 


U.S;S.R., Yugoslavia, poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho. 


“slovakia, France and Ita у. 


есо-` 
tters аге not to be 
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t Declaration of Human Ri 
ghts—was pa 
P^ assembly of U.N: on Dec. 10, 1948, VES PAS AD пег оше 
ns а Statement of what men and women are entitled to ee бзен 
civilized world. The Declaration of Human Rights LE bs 
jual as against the power of Say totale 


inherent rights of the individ 
tarian state. “No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest 
rrest...,..to 


arbitrary interference with his privacy, fami 
3 ‹ а an 
shall be forbidden to leave any Ncc te: ong 
She/has the right to freedom of opinion and expression BADEN S 
e basis of the authority of вапне wale 
; this 


re rene shall ро th 
sha be expresse in periodic and genuine electi 
reed i er Ышы бо, against, unemployment 
nt.... 


1 has the z y 
to join trade unions. йуегу one has the righ 
adequate for health and well-being of his по аана of living 
the right to education g : ..Every one has 
Dumbarton Oaks. ‘onference—A. meetin: = 
|^ ge USA, Great Britain, Russia, and QEON SEU SES. 
as Dumbarton, Oaks in Washington, GRO ITO state known 
3944 the creation of the United Nations, an UE PEUT Os 9, 
ecurity ^ 


organina Я c 
uropean Defence Zommunity (EDC)— $ 
Défence Community was signed Y Pane Bae Or Жош 

, by 


; Italy, Belgium, Netherla 

ў pano were signed : a аа. UNE 

11 treaty othe BDC ledged Co NE О то eles КККК 
h OG e same guarantees to the N. Ат 


1 
4 European 
est Germany, 


treaty betw n the 6 EDC members and Britai ora 
tually to resist aggression ЖЕЛИ uy conteng the 7 
y Britain, France and the U.S. that ned Ed 

уоп. 


nation 
and a dec} Te eat against ED 
re ard any rea mst 1 as a threat А 
g would maintain forces in хао Cabin 
efend ` 


at they 
and к ü Atlantic area, 
Genovide onvention—was adopted b 
ord genocide was coined by Prof. R. Lenin of Poland 9, 1948. The 
erat xtermination of any human group on bell to mean the . 
tic grounds. The convention binds its signat ial religious or 
and punish the crime of genocide. gnatories to prevent 
Four Freedoms— President Roosevelt in his addr 

gress of Jan б, 1941 defined four essential RR to the Con- 
Freedom of speech and expression, (2) Freedom Oe freedoms—(1). 
worship God in his own way, (3) Freedom from dn Mart person to - 
| from fear. . 3 nt (4) Freedom | 
International Red Cross—Two international organisati / 
known respectively 25 International Committee of KA are | 

the League © Red Cross Societies, both with headquart ed ‘Cross and 

= Switzerland. The first of these is a wholly inter ers in Geneva 
-— Suconnected with апу national society which waga ona agency | 
d Gross principle of the Geneva аг main- | 
п; the 


+ 

= 

о 
е 
xt 


_ tain ate basic Re DE I 
second agency is a federation of autonomou: P 
to further co-operation SOME hea Red Cross” 


Societies designe о 
ѕе Реасе Trea 


Japane: ty—was signed at Sa 
4 n Francisco 
on Sept. 8, 
v 


51 Ъу 49 пайопз. The State of War betw 
as terminated, Japan's full Sovereignty 
- right to apply the U.N, membership, 
pendence of Korea, renounced all right. 
дае Sakhalin, the Pacific islands f, 
| Japan, the Antarctic area, Spartly Islan 
| agrees to U. rusteeship over Kyu 
onius, Rosario Island, the Volcano Island 
Mareus Island 
E tions—An organisat; 
the pri i i 
in April 
known as Organisation for European Eco- 
on June Б, 1947, the US. Secretary of State, 
Harvard University in which he out- 
hortage of doll: for the economic 
gested American Stance in the eco- 
derstanding that the Suropean countries 
Out their requirements and the part v 
iving proper effect to the action of U.S. 
ions of Europe Willing to work the Mar- 
and formulated an eco 
ng European economy 
к production. 


he report. ca 
е 16 cou pedent territories at. $22,440 
lion E 4 year period АИ France 
ише many, Great Bri ain, Fr. 
tal; ich. It. provided for the 


ed by 
ch, 1939 by 


p 
e International Labour 
on Máy 10, 1944, 
I 1 om of expression. 
tial. i progress ; that poverty ` 
а 


y everywhere; and that 
та with unrelenting Vigour 
anisation’ (МАТО) was signed | on, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 

У, Portugal, U 


RIT ME E RE ETT Еч 
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international dispute by peaceful means. К 
мл consult together whenever the territorial заа he a 
| ' dependence or Security of any party i$ threatened. The icing 
agreed that an armed attack against one or more of them in mE 
or North America should be considered an attack against the "rope 
and consequently they agree to assist the party or Sitios all, 
nttacked by taking forthwith individually and in concert such em 

including the use of armed force to restore 


as it deemed necessary, 
in the security of the North Atlantie area. 


ato settle any 


" and ye ee A t 
an-American nion—An in ernational body created 
s for the fostering of mutual аа Буа 


American republic ats ү u 
co-operation, wit tial duty 9 making е ective the reso'uti 
adopted by the successive an-American Conferences. ws 
Conference Republies 15 „held quinquennially «Enos 
as Pan-American Conference. The Union 18 finaneed by its 21 

pulation 


the basis of PO 


members on 19 A 
n Р! n—French Foreign Minister M. Schuman proposed 


The Br. Govern- 


ment rejecte 
Belgium. Netherlands а 
was шигы an t ne 2S, АА given to he! pol 
ruman *Doctr! а olicy anno 
President Truman IM 947 in respect of Turkey and nounced три 
President stated that the protection of these countries Ра ПЕР ТОР е 
croachmen®. . meaning Soviet aspirations, was of оса- 
interest. to , Ue Financial and technical aid was MSAN 
ты ate tegmine t М s 
an’s KO n А n his inaugur: 
san. 30, 1949, resident Truman. outlined а ena Uem 
for helping to maintain world Poit and freedom. Рой 12-86 icy 
hued unfaltering support of the United Nations. Point 2—conti мес 
tion о “pasaran ing nato economie recovery. РОН 
Ta trenathening “0 Y ns against agressi Y 
collective defence. bts gression through 
Torquay Tari ments—Reciprocal tariff ; 
tiated at Torquay: gland, were open to EE eee ear nego- 
соТ of e General Agreement on Tariffs and Trad g Torquay 
to which 30 nations had Subscribed at Geneva. Torqua e (GATT), 
ев were announced by the United Vorada y ner 
These reduced rates, on metals in short supply and on spe af ЛӘН. 
‘eign nations lowered tariffs on U.S. mana SEQ c toads 
and farm products. The agreements affected 1395 tariff te goods 
ite Security Treaty—This is between USA un d 
and New Zea signed on Sept. 1. 1951 (1) to Е ustralia 
means any inie ational disputes (2). parties will REN peaceful 
e rial integrety, political independen together 
is threatened in the Pacific. ce or security 


UNICEF isa popular abbreviation fi T fi 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. атаа омода Inter 
15 py U. N. Secretariat, UNICEF is 31б. an ae 
т1а = 


E 9 Ў 


Schuma 
pooling European stee and coal оп May pn w 
d the plans, ut si ations, France, W. Ge 
nd Luxemburg ‘agreed to this Treat Taly 


largest voluntary international effort to improve the health and 
welfare of children and mothers. * E 
Versailles, Treaty of—the peace treaty ending the war of 1914-18 - 
-concluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and G many 
on June 29, 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to the 
occupation of Rhineland territory for a period of years, the surren- 
. der of Alsace-Lorraine to France and parts of East Prussia to Poland, 
the handing over to the Allies of Germany’s colonial possessions. 
important feature of this treaty was the establishment of 
пе of Nations. 
v Vestern Union—Organisation of Economic European Co-opera- 
Was formed by the sixteen European countries receiving Mar- 
ll z They declared that thè maximum possible effect of in- | 
eased production will bè obtained only if individual country is will- . 
g to take into account the economic needs of the group as a whole 
hen Planning for production. The sixteen countries are working 
ut plans for industry, agriculture fuel and power, trade and produc- 
on for next four years. It is pledged by its constitution to draw 
-> countries together in joint programmes for the exchange of 
mmodities and sevices. It is pledged to inspire them towards joint 
lon for “relaxing restrictions on trade." 
. 


$ CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


. Union Government at 
'ernments. PT 7 . 
7 phe im of the Constitution is to secure for all its citizens— ù . 
Justice,social, economic and political ; 
. fnberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 
^ Maya of status and of opportunity ; and to promote among 


ndia ten States, each with 
as Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, 
NDS Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra 
ates. URT, hae үн, 
BUSES States and Union of such States. (7 
States, Alig A JA CIR ra A 
WAN 
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Citizenship — The Indian citizens 
or domiciled in India (2) Refugees sjare ee follows р нов porn 
E ndia from 


Paiste end) 3) Indians overseas: 
_ The rst category includes follov in ' 
Indi who has his domicile in the ОЛТУ Pe India (a Jn resident of 
whose ратып were born in this country or who «has: né S pue of 
i for a period of five years from the da een ordinarily - 
nan f this Constitution. y preceding the | 
ces sone кап своту сор sts of those who have migrat d Д 
а п or who ave come to India from Pakistan ей to India | 
manent permits granted to them by the Indian ааыа under per- | 
А i the thira category falls persons of a ра - 
outside India. ^5 they meant to retain their Indi: rigin residing | 
` go js to apply for it. an citizenship, all 
n regard to citizenship, the Constituti 1 3 | 
of single citizenship for the LG ie e adopts | 
titled to claim that he is a sie of te | 
NO. 


that no person 18 en 
DUE ; 
Fundamenta Rights—The Constituti { 
ration of some fundamental rights Gan a es makes a decla- 
lation b dis State. antees against vio- 
e oristitution contains rights v hi ‘ 

tal and justiciable. These ра Ед! УЕН акараат nsi 

classified | 


following heads : 


1. Right to equality. 5. Cult i 
X Right о free Ah B Me es sence en rights. 
3. Right against exploitation. 7. Right. to рр b 
om of religion. dies. iutional reme- 

y ы 


. 4. Right to {теей 
Right. 10  Equalit. 
religion, race caste, sex 1 В 
Tn publie emp oyment, f sex or place of birth is prohibited. 
plished social equality by abolition of title miy 
1 


and AP б 
A ight to onstitutional Remedies—The C i 
qu Sonstituti ; 
tizen to move the Supreme jtution, guarantees 
nforce- 


йе ЕД {о еуегу citi r 1 
al rights. а 
iven general ро ghts, And for that purpose the Supremi 
ihe power to propose par i 
mandame ote F А 
4 ights to reedom—guaran ees (a 

pression; (b) to assemble peacefully (a EE [Ее RN and ex- 
c ons ОГ unions, (d) to move freely throughout. (c) to form 
reside and settle in any part of India, (F) to acquire, h үш (е) to 
а) to practice апу, profession, АЧ or Б and dispose 
Freedom—Subiect only to püblie ш aah ^ 
e other essential provisions, all persons r, morality, 
‘of conscience and the right to vue, coe | 
3 (eh С 


4 


v - 
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Salary and Allownace—The President draws a salary of 
0: 


Ез. 10,000 and usua. allowance, 
Inipeackment—The president may be removed from office by i 
im- 


адел for any pating of the constitution. 

ice- resident—is the ex-officio Chairma ; 
States (Rajya Sabha). Any citizen of India PT due gouncil of 
апа above and qualified for the membership of the ounce QE Sates 
сап be elected to this office by both the Houses» Parliame: Е ө сы 
sitting on the basis of proportional representation by i 2. agony 
ferable vote. His term. of office is five years. When the Ps transa 
Е ЕМЕ һе ОУ a ше or um es oris for any due ped 

is place will be taken by the Vice-Presid i Son 

is elected. ident, till a new President 


Council of Ministers—The Constitution provides for a Council 
ci 


of Ministers. f Ministers.is the re * : 
Indian Republic wi! t as its leader. The Coulis 195 the 
by the Prime Minister who, is appointed by the Presid is headed 
Council *aids and advises" him in the exercise of his SERA This 
Council of Ministers holds office during the pleasure of es A _ The 
but it is responsible to the House of the People. e President 

Lezislature— Parliament. 
i Erandi two Houses—(1) House of the People 


elected by the voters in the : 
tizen of India is given the eon a states, 
There is one member for every 750,000 of the population a Hon 
more {һай one member for every 500,000 of the populatio nd not 
normal life of the House is five years. The minimum age f n. The 
bership is 25 years for the Lower House. The House of ies mem- 
elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker from amongstatsem е People 
Council of States consists of not more than 250 members; - 
whom 12 are nominated by the President. The iE DEN of 
should be men of learning and wide experience such aH ed member 
ters, scientists ane social workers. The Council of Sd wri- 
subject to dissolution, à third of its members retiring AE is not 
two years. The elections to the Council are indirect. a; TRE every 
President of India is the ex-officio Chairman of the Couneil e Vice- 
Powers and Privilages of the Parliament—The Constit of States. 
fers certain powers and privileges on members of the a maon con- 
liament. No member of parliament “shall be liable to AEN of Par- 
ings in any court in respect of anything said or any vote E RU ^ 
in parliament or any committee thereof, and no person shall y him 
liable in respect of the publication by or under the authorit a т be so 
house of parliament of any report, paper, votes or ргосее di of either 
powers, privileges and immunities of member of each ges Тһе 
У t shall be such as may from time to time be d ouse of 
until so defined, shall be those of een by 
ouse 


nbers are directly. 


These mcn y 
Every adult ог grown-up Ci 


parliament by laws and L 2 
"Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its 


embers an 
The Difference 


» 
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"States is as fo:lows—The difference is not merely in their size. The 
powers given to them are not the same. The funetion of both is to 
legislate but the greater part of this responsibility will be borne by 
the Lower House. А bill has to be passed by both the Houses before 
it becomes law. In case of a disagreement between the two Houses, 
joint session of the two Houses is summoned to resolve the dead- 
lock. The opinion of the Lower House will ultimately prevail owing 
to its numerical majority. But it is to be noted here that the pro- 
cedure regarding dead-lock relates oniy to Bills other than money 
Bills, for, as regards money bills the provision of the constitution is 
E sole power shall belong to the Lower House. Money Bills can- 


not be introduced in the Council of States; They must as a rule, 
originate in the House of the People. 


The Supreme Court | 
e than seven other 
Judges hold offiee until he 


appeals of a 
he Supreme 
"undamental 

n by which the President 

ortance. The law declared , 

ry. gt 

of the Union are divided 
nd C. The Part A States are. 
hya Pradesh, Madras, Punjab, 

The Part B States which are either 

roups of such States and in respect of 

ct as governors with the title of Raj- 
ammu & Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, 
unjab States Union, Rajasthan, Sau- 


refer to it any question o 
y it is binding on all courts 
= State Gover 

to three classes 


ates are su 
ears fri 
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uring his pleasure. Any citizen i 
who has completed 35 years of age is eligible for the чыр 
Governor. Governor holds office for а term of five years unless he 
Besides official residence the Governor draws а 
"owance and privileges. 


olds office d 


ident and h 


resigns € 
salary of Rs. Е: month end other a 
The Gove be assiste by а Council of Minister: 
Chief Mini head of the Council to aid маа 
Minister 15 appointed by the Governor and ine n 
e advice of the Chief 


ted by him on thi 
easure of the Governors, 


nsible to the Legislative 


Governor. 1 
other Ministers ат ppoin 1 
Minister. inisters ffice during the pl 

is collectively respo 


The Counci / 
Assembly frthe om Some States h 
avery me States have twi u 
nly one chamber. Where there Reuse 
lative Council and other as Legislative 


there is only one House, it is kn A 
Those with two Houses are крот 95 n 
p, Uttar Pradesh and Жн озо; In all the State’ 
е js calle’ egislative ssembl = 
as Legislative Council. y and the Upper - 
‘Legislative | ASS ombly of cacy. tates is elected FRA 
ee. Ke pasis of adult franchise. The total of the Nees $ 
500 or less than 60. The { 


election qn Ny in no ase be more than 

"s all 1 B А 

embers 5 i be determined on the ratio of one to every 75,000 
,000. 


o 
the State. Tts normal life is five ye 
eserved for Scheduled Tribes and BM Went Rit | 
The Governor may also nomina entative of Ango-Indian | 
“community: М ‚ 
1 number of members of th 
he Mo exceed one-fourth of the to 


t in no © 
f its members retires every. 8 
nis el cted from loca 


jers 
three years n 1 
А third of the members 1 


ers of Part B 
State is еп 
nt may, by, £ 


ions anc 
the only exception Ww 


ption where the office of the 
bent thereof is Se aq N 


u 
£ State is е 
jyasat- 
ar PIY States —T 
a Chief 
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_ ew the Government of th 
log t 4 е State entrust to th 
(С jn relation to any matter t i p Qe Groom i 
exists o which the executive power af the Ung 
There i rovisi at E 
to ыты: тор the охша gon орап 
interest nd inquire COT TEES тендеа й err 
i: ч advi 1 ; 
др between the States. jeku арен oan may have 
EE QR Er gency: provisions in case of 
rented | y. or internal disturbances in whi NC grave crisis 
give direction шше constituent States as to how: oh EEI un 
Sanden kan suse from, peran Sora ati 
Stir dea period, Union i ET 
late with respect of any of the E UE NE 
А à rated in 


Election Commission—The superint 
s enden rent 
trol of 6 5 E and а ае rection and con- 
resident an ice-President including орно. State and 
als shall vest in an as Election QR of a elec- 
pointed by the President. The Chief Election Co sion to be ap- 
conditions of tenure and service similar to tho: mmissioner enjoys | 
Supreme Court. se of a judge of the 
There shall be only one general electoral role f Ы 
nal and mo person will be ine.igible or every territor 
-ounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or inclusion in. 
is roperty qualifications of the US or any of them. 
who is a citizen of India and who is not less than Us Evéry person 
of age and who is not otherwise disqualified is d ny one years. 
the electio House of.the People and Ma {о vote at 
Assemblien Р Ж e Legislative 
Special pro or certain classes— 

in the House of the Реор-е for (a) a NE аата 
, ched! А 

uled 


If - Anglo-Indian community is not ade 

4 : quately repr 
ouse of People President may nomi y represented i 

at community: 4 inate not more than two n 

Seats shall be reserve for Scheduled C \ e 

Jative Assemblies of the States quee 

6 -Indians | 


Tribes in the 
e ated by the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State, if 
T , if not ` 


The yeservation of seats and special re 
те; i 
ys from the commencement of Hae Conte. cease 

ion. \ 


fter. ten ҮП the oth m у: 
a an e other provisions—There is a 1 
d provision in the 
e. 


Gonstitution бле Pee 
men ations e Presi ent as to the distri п 
Centre ап the Units of the net proceeds a between the 
jncome-tax, excise duties, some export duties, ete axes (like the 
tion between the States of such proceeds. , ete.) and the alloca- 
The Centre: ЕЕ rind i 
ectively the Consolidated В ит of India 
5 the States respectively. All revenues ми ibe сло Fund 
the Government of а State are to be Y the Govern в 
into their 


TT: 
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ч tive consolidated funds. No money is to be appropriated from Bi 
Bro AN Fund of India or of a State except in accordance 
with an Appropriation Act passed by Parliament or the Legislature 

f the State concerned. Provision has also been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Contingency Fund of India and a Contingency Fund 
for each State to meet unforeseen expenditure pending proper autho- 
Tisation by the appropriate legislature. 

Authority to Audit—As for auditin 

"provides for the appointment of a Comptroller. and Auditor General 

of India by the President to keep watch on the finances and accounts 

of the Union. It is his responsibility to sce that the expenses voted 

by the Parliament or the legislature of a State and laid down in the 

Appropriation Fund are not exceeded or varied. 
Trade and Commerce— The Con. 

ciples of freedom of 

“the territory of India. 
e, however, 

city of 


g the funds, the Constitution 


ве of Assamese, Bengali, 
Malayalam, Marathi, ig 
gu and Urdu, any one or more of which 
1 languages of the Union, 
onstitution—The Constitution shall stand 
nt gives assent to any bill for the purpose 
House of Parliament by a majority of not 
members of the House present a; f 
or the amendment of which ratific: 
‘than one-half of the States has also 

Supreme Court and .High Courts, th stribu- 

aave powers between the Centre and the States, the 

lative lists, the representation of the States in Parliament 


ocedure for amendment of the Constitution. 


жүл аз 


ee eae 
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w QUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS 4 
i HISTORY OF THE FLAG ; 


The first flag im India was hoisted on August 7, 1906 1 
the Parsee Bagan ] The flag was composed of Sn 
zontal stripes of тей, yellow, and green. Р 

The second flag Wi sted by Madame Cama and her band of 
exiled revolution ies Paris in 1907. It was similar to the first 
flag with slight mo ifications. 5 
The third flag was hoisted during Home Rule Movement in 1917 © 

by Dr. Annie Besar Tilak. This flag had five red and four 

\ green horizontal stripes and in the left hand top corner (the pole 
^ e Union Jack occupying one-fourth of the space and 
There was also а crescent and a star in 

\ 


{ 
end) was 
seven stars jn the centre. 
one corner. h 
Ў was first born at A.I,C.C. meeting at Bezwada in 1 
Andhra youth and improved by 


The mccoy s fen by вп 
2 ag was n nt 
1991 when a flag Wee the addition of a white stripe and charka 


Mahatma Gandhi WI e 
Though not 9 Scially accepted py the Congress, it was hoiste н 
бооктввв occasions. In 1931, when A.I.C.C. met at RS AN 
Jution was Р sed stressing the need for a national flag. In m 
r esolution Was passed adopting a tricolour flag a: ^ 
ad three colours : saffron for оор, pte 
AGEL. h and peace, green for faith and chivalry. oi 
also carried & charka 1n blue ion wh ) BA 
breadth by two preadths. On July 22, 1947 with the attainment о: 
у & Ў 
independence; ош ors! an dt 


national flag. 010 
The DIST Chakra. of Emperor ‘Asoka was adopted instead o 
Charka. | / ; 
The National Flag of India consists of a horizontal tri E 
e saffron (Kesari) at the top, white їп the middle x асана in 
at the bottom, all stripes being equal in breadth, The ratio uec 
width of the Flag to its length is two to three. The emblem Os 8 
flag is ап ехас reproduction of the wheel on the capital of the A: S 
th, superimposed on the central band and is as E 
p d 


illar 
p ip. The colour of the emblem is dark blue and the 


Yi, н 
{ National К1ай—— 7 

E of 14 not be dipped to any person or anything ns 
n the State Flag, the organisational or ае А j 


ur when necessary: * 
- emblem should be placed above the 


er flags are flown along wi x $ 
the latter should be at үр {о National Flag 


4 


Y TRIS ў 1 D.» 
T UO PEE UT WD 


ыо,” >}! PU AN BK 7 
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(5) The Flag should not be carried flat or horizontally, but © 
| _ always aloft and free. 


:23 8 

en carried in a procession, it must be borne high on the 
right shoulder of the standard-bearer and carried їп front of the 
- procession. 


А ever, be unrestricted on certain. 
sions such as the Indepen Mahatma Gandhi’s 
d during the National week, 


rical and spiritual significance, : 
Single block of the original Capital ww. 
y а wheel (Chakra). 


NATIONAL SONGS 
The Constituent 


Assembly of India on the 24th January, 1950 
adopted Rabindranath Tagore’s Song Jan 
anthem of Indi 


ant 1 а. It was concurrently decided that Banki 
Chaiterjee’s Bande Mataram shall have equal 5 


F PERSONS 


previous notifications issued 
16 resident of India, 

2. Pri ister of India, п 6 i EN ; 

? Overnors. Maharajpramu о ajasthan, Jpramukhs 
Sadar-I-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir t 

ges. 


of the Subject, 


^ 
t 


', within their respectivo | x 
i Hes Vice-President of India. AES 
ha. X-Presidents and Ex-Governors Genera] of India, 
DE ЧА. Lieutenant-Governors Within ds 


1 


e 
their respective charges, ^ | 
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f Indian States with a salute of 17 guns and above 


m. 5. Rulers о 
within their states. 
e Азан accredited to India. 
ig Commissioners © 'ommonwealth Governmi i : ' 
7. Chief Justice of India. ents in India. — | 


Speaker of the House of the People. 
amukh of Rajasthan, Rajpramukhs and 


н s 8. А Governors, Maharajn rg 
adar-I-Riyasat, Jammu an Kashmir, outsi i E 
ı charges. d side their respective 
EA Cabinet Minis of the ШО of India. 
9A. Lieutenant- overnors outside their respecti , 
Indian States with a salute P cci. 
T 


10. Rulers of 
* outside their pat М КЕИ а ; 
11. Chie inister of Par and Part B Stat ithi 3 
_ .. respective States: t the Union of Ind sree Net He E 
11A. inisters 0 e Union of India (othe: nA 
Ministers). Р (ошен шал ther сара 
l Members of ana ded Commission 4 
\ 12. Rulers of In ian States with a salute 3 
13. Ministers Plenipotentiary and a mu d guns, | 


j 14. Chief Commissioners of Part C States having Council Ж 
сц о: E 


Ministers within their respective charges. 
14A. Chief Ministers of Part C states within their respective 
iv 


4, states. 
F) 14B. Niro po Supreme Cone of India. 

15. Ambassadors of India and visiti " x 
4 isiting India. ng Ambassadors of India, 5 


Foreign Ambassadors | Nis) 
„ Charges D' Affaires and Acting High C OA 
17, Chiefs of Staff and Commanders-In-Chief, provided 
hold the rank of full General or equivalent rank: , ided they 
i Gr Ministérs of Part А and Part B States outside their 

eir- 


Chi 
tes. i 

sta Ору Ministers of the Union of India. ` 
Attorney General of India. 4 " 
> Comptroller and Auditor-general of India. ү 
$ Deputy Chairman of the Council of States. А 
) ерау speaker, of the House of the People. i 

э 19. Chief Justices of High' Courts. X 
20. Chief of Staff and Commanders-in-Chief, provided they hol $ 
y hold М 


of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank 
dian States with a salute of 11 guns or 9 
guns. 


21, Rulers of In { 
f Part A and Part В States. ^ 
3 


> 22. Ministers of Part Б tic: S 
193. Chairman, nion Public Service Commissi A | 

nM tion Commissioner. М ission, Chief Elee- 
Ы "94. Puisne Judges of High Courts. 1 
Ministers in Part A States. у, 


26. Мешке а ү р hee 
21. Officers О. e rank of tu eneral 1 
Secretary to the President. or equivalent rank, 
Secretaries to the Government of India and princi 
Prime Minister. principal private | 


ecretary to the à 
: 


LI 1 ) 


Commissioner for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
| Rehabilitation adviser, 

Officiating chiefs of Staff and Commanders-in-Chief holding the - 
ч rahk of Major-General ог equivalent rank. 
Wi Chief ommissioners of Part С States having council of 
‘ministers, outside their respective charges, 
[ Visiting Ministers enipotentiary of India and Foreign 
4 i ipotentiary Visiting India. 
Chairman of the Railway Board, 
Financial Commissioner for Railways, 
Solicitor-General of Indi 


a. 

Political officer in Sikkim, 

27A. ief Ministers of Part С Stat 
States. 


their respective 


ide their States. 
d outside their States. 
Ministers of Foreign and 
š other than Ministers Plenipotentiary. 
cers of the rank c eneral or equivalent rank. 
Lj 7 ommissioners of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
_Кшеһ, Tripura and anipur, within their res 
onal Secretaries’ to the 


С. tobe bective charges, addi- i 
overnment of Indi ў б 
Chairman, Tariff Com 18 


Council of A ricultural Research, | 
Adviser, Ministry of Finafice (Defence), wt 
Board of R 


blic Service Commission. = « 


g Indian naval squadron. * Py 
of a Boar of Revenue, 


» Health Services. 
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» Commanders of J.A.F: 

Commanders of the rank of Air G 
S.S. 0.5. of naval and Air headsuatte 
modore and Air Commodore. 

. Chief Commissioners of Anda 
Tripura and Manipur, outside their 
Director Genera АП India F 
Military Secretary to the Presi 

post of Director General, Governm 
Counsellors 0 


o, 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUN 
1. RAILWAYS 


s—The Indian railway system is 


Important pingin 
the largest in Аз1& and fourth among world railways. If is the 
single biggest nationalized undertaking in the country. The r: LA 
ways are India’s life lines. In inter-regional traffic, 80 p.c. of thai 
goods and 70 P.C: of the passenger traflie are carried by rail The 
ey investment on the railway, exceeds Rs. 800 crores and the staf 
employed number about a million. With the integration of f B 
the Government of India now own almost the ental 
ire | 


Indian States, е 
f Indian Railways in India—In his f 
Beginning of Har ways 1 ia—In his famous mi ) k 
1853, еу, advocating the construction of a AO of ЫРАП 
ДЗ eieo Lord ООЧУ the Governor General of India d 
"Great tracts are teeming with produce they cannot dispose of, wrote, 
are scantily pearing what they would carry in abundance, | others 
it could be conveyed whither jt is nein , only if 
The first idea 0 rail-ronds in India was concei ; 
Presidency as ean y о ИЗ a Proposal do lay" iy ы АГ М 
ең n roa “par: \ 
Үз of etween Cauverypattam E. 
'hicles y 


e of Indian Railway: 


t India Compan. 
t 


‘the nort 
of | by the G. 
April 1853. The Е. I. Railway 1 


її return of 
provided the 
ines after 25 
€ constructed 


5 p.c. on the capita 
t puti 
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This poliey, however, entailed heavy loss to the State, amount- , 
ng by 1869 to about 1.7 crores and after ап unsuccessful attempt ^l 
ю enlist the co-operation of companies without any guarantee of 
'eturn. Government adopted the policy of direct ownership. construc- 
ion and management by the State. Between 1869 and 1879 about 
2,175 miles of lines were so constructed. К С 
" The policy of direct State construction, however, did not bear 
fruit as expected, specially because the exigencies of time necessita- 
ted the diversion of capital resources of the State to other directions 
and political and strateeie considerations had led to the spending of 
large sums on unproductive lines. Between 1874 and 1878 the 
country was visited by acute and widespread famines, and the 
Famine Commission appointed in 1878 strongly urged the early | 
extension of the railway net-work. Company construction was 
thereafter revived and even for State-owned lines management by 
companies was favoured. 


In dealing with the guaranteed companies, the Government 
exercised as far as found desirable their rights to terminate the 
contracts as and when opportunities arose in subsequent years, the 
method of making use of this right and the manner of' continuing 
manacement of the railways after State acquisition having differed 
in different cases. The E.I., S.I., G.I.P., B.B. and C.I., M.S.M., and B.N, 
Railwavs were acquired hv the State but allowed to be managed by 1 
the original companies after securing more favourable financia] con- С 
ditions for the State, the E.B., О.В. and Sind Punjab and Delh; lines 
‘purchased and transferred to State management. The Bengal 
Central line was purchased and amaleamated with the E.B, Railwa: | 
and the Madras and Indian Midland lines were after acquisition 
;allqwed to he managed hv companies runnine adjoining lines, 
New Era Reains—With the beginning of the 20t century a ne 
era besan. ‘Traffic had grown enormously and the railways had 
“ceased to he a burden on publie exchequer, In 1901, Mr Robert a 
a Snecial Commissioner appointed to enauire into the werkine cf the 
railways, examined the pros and cons of State vs, Company const hd 
tion and management and althourh no marked superiority in Pele 
. 0f companies was observed, he advocated the discontinuance UD 
System running side by side and advised the leasing out of all SG 
to companies, with or without guarantee. Publie opinion in Tales 
had, however, ceased to remain inarticulate and Stree n Tndia 
were entertained against management by Enelish Compa € feelings : 
often acted asainst the best interests of the people eu which 
the way of Indianisation and advancement of Indiam trad stood Jn 
dustry. The old nolicy. shaped between 1880 and-1884 e and in- 
to m continued till 1920-21. E was allowed 
n 1921 a Railway Enquir ommitte r 
“of Sir Wil Abs е under the Chair 


ally the questi manship 
тот nagement and advocated State-manacen ye! State vs. 
ЛИ n 192: RE Лу Я 

(уасайпа State management only and jt w. рч 


| 
| 
AS 
? a resolution 4 
“System of management Љу Board of Di was decided i a 


ana NE an KAL FT Ор, ТТХ 
9 owl ry T 
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Accordingly the East Indian Railway w: 
n January 1925 aa es LP. 


gpavailable. 
- direct State management in. 
Railway in July next year and since then all company-managed 


lines have been 
Railway Committees—For the improvemen 3 
ment and also to settle the State vs. Company ылы ыыы manage- 
Acworth Committee was, appointed in 1921 which mad ent question, 
commendations for the improvement of Indian Railw: е суат1опв Tez 
recommendations were: (1) Railways to be VADE Its main 
ad of Company management. (2) Railway Bud A the State 
] from the general budget and that the ge 29 З pu ins 
ive annual contributions from railways. 3). Establish. 
ish- 


ment of Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between railw 
ways 


and Ше punic С n 
he Acwort :'ommittee lai the foundati 
ment and State Control of India ЕЕ А раа manae oa 
constitu hich the railway Ru D 
developed in su WA in India 
he Pope appointe in 1932 i i 5 
made many recom "ns in regard to the кшен айа 
locomotives, coaching stock and machinery. Disposal of use of 
mical wagons, combining resources between railways. ticketless 
_ travel and methods of increasing earnings. , ticketless 
Р The Wed. wood Committee in 1936 made the followi 
VJ" mendations : 902) reduction in locomotives and АКЛЫК unda aa 
Ч pairs, (2) атара o of workshop Гог construction of rolling 
stock, ( vation of trains, (4) withdrawal of ambegan СЕ СЫ 
services, (5) greater cau jon in capital expenditure, (6) а CREER 
to root out and incivility from amongst railway Staff. 
(7) development of the commercial departments of railways [s 
building of а ] Reserve Fund to serve as an eaten ee ) 
for payment 0 interest charges and amortisation of capital und 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee—The Committee appoi 
by, the Government of India published its report in 1948. The integ 
findings and recommen ions ar, (o хе үк een in the rail. 
ways i the high 5196 1 eneral deteri 7 
ys is on g ‚ (b) in place of present ERRET 


in the efficiency of workers 4 
sation under whic the Railway Board is part of the Secretariat of 
the Government of India, the Comme анана tie, verde 
ef donno and managemes пап Government Railways, їп E 
Statutory Authority; (c) it is desirable to have in the Finance Bran = 
of the Railway Board а separate unit primarily concerned with E 
ploring means to impro earnings, (d) no capital outlay should it 
incurred other than or. strictly financial considerations, except wh 5 
t capital expenditure is jus ified on other important considerati en 
(е) an Amortisation wid should be created (as NR RE 
rail Wedgwood Committee) in respect of intangible assets by 
to Sieve amounting to abou Rs. 68 crores, ape ama СОД of the 
таваас топа Бопе one per cent, of gross earnings, (f) the ribution 
of making ad hoc contribution to the Gensel Bavenics tie | 
5 


10 3 


IC Ate Ce ҮЧҮ! 
"ELI MDC tr s, 


SEITEN 
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to continue until the future position of the railways can be assuredoy 4 
— with greater definitions. 


А s NT 
Railway Stores Enquiry C р 


the 
f ent in the Railway Ministry and 
the policy and other matters would 

im A 


3! "Finance : Railways Separation Conyeni 


е and introduce flexibi- 
е administration of railway finance. In 1 n 


| adopted separating the Railway Finances. Under this 
‘rangement, the railways were to contribute 


A LYS | } үт to the General 
Finances an amount varying with their revenue surpluses. In 
actual operation, however, it failed to fulfill 


the objectives. T 3 
cember 1949, therefore, the Constituent Assembly revised te Gan KG 
y vention which became operative with effect from Ist April, 1980. 4) 

nder the new Convention the relati 2 


^ 2 onship betwe 
- general finance was altered to give general ta 


ise 00-51 to Rs. 30 
appropriations being made when  - 
revised rules of allocation of 1 


purpose of financing ex i- 
labour welfare, tad Recah 


and projects deemd 
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1 
b. @фИесеввату and useful to the national economy, though unremu i 
tly, the Loan Account was ыг 


at the time f pone Las 
ock ccount, the former repre i 5 
latter the assets of presentinge ths capital at 


venue or from loans. 


from tħe 
charge and the 
financed from те 


the undertakin 
The convention ae VER 


Rs. 150 crore to coger б 98 
ions and е uipment. QU of Ks. crore, Rs. 320 cror i 
ш ОШЕН rom their own resources, 1920 ORT оаа 


raised bY the railway 

will come out central revenue. 

New Fare Structure Fare ‘structure of Indian Railways were 
rationalised in 1948 entailing an average inerease of 46 p.c, in the 
i f the steeP rise in the general price Жоки wells 


SUE tionalised syst 
v @ rationalised sys em of freight provid 
e М ri o 
ANDA] scales 9 rates carriage of woods ang AS СЧЕТ шнын for 
fee rede f Ines ecli yog SCR in distance. Goods 
iraffic NOW mov Bei che ded all over "the "out S are a Sor 
Railway rkshops-7 i pA m e 
i ua yor} hor nee yorkshops which form the Notion d 
our entire railway ave ial oer well ОКЕ ES eue s 
out-of-conditi n rolling = b ON E 
of wooden coaches; specia o he DI Op gd mis ie 
coach Trading works ops—(1) workshops at Golden R e 
the needs of Southern Railway an 


providing emp 
^ Wagon Workshop [AMEN 
(Os T oco arrage and Wagon workshop at Mysore (4) L 
i d Wagón workshops at Hubli (5) Carriage and Wi FE 
n astern Railway have following major ME ete 
огк- 


orkshops-— op 2 Т 
а Tallaguda workshops. 
Nouowine i workshops a Gorakhpur, Izatnagor (Bareilly) 


е акы vi 
railway 


hen the Government-owned Chittaranj 
njan 


o into full production, India i 

ў A ] a is exp 

omotives also. The, Chittarejun Wo Б 
- j Y xS orks 


rates. qu Or ration and replacement in the railw: 
| the costs of 0 К Е 
eed А passenger fares was ‘announced on April, nesta Re 
passenger fares йе in pies oy stand as follows :—air condi- 
разве, Ast class 27; secon pus 16; Inter class, (Mail or 
Suae j; inter class (01 inary ; third class, (Mail or Ex- 
6; thir class, (ordinary) 5. " 
The freight rate has been increased by 


1 following ere Вектор, t 25,000 k 
Sf abou К workers. (2 1 
t Perambur on the ia үлгү Ыт. 


other Productions—Internal production 
T - s i | 
normal ann ual requirements of rails, 
s s 


s. У 
the Government-assisted Гата 
Locomotive and - 
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which started production in 1950, have turned out 100 engines upis 
1954 and 70 per cent of the components are now being produced 
in the country. The annual production target of the Chittaranjan 
works is 120 locomotives and 30 spare boilers. Tata L. & E. Со. 
produces metre gauge locomotives, The Integral Coach-building 


Factory at Perambur, (Madras) is expected to turn out in single- 
shift working 


300 light-weight integral type all-steel coaches annu- 
ally. The Government-owned Hindustan’ Aircraft Ltd., at Banga- 
lore are producing all-steel third class passenger coaches. 

Training Centres and Research—Training facilities for officers 
in the Engineering and Traffic Departments are provided in several 
railway training and technical institutes. The more important ones 
are located at Jamalpur, Gauhati, Chandausi, Bina and Saharanpur. 
Training of higher staff for Indian Railways began on 31st January, 
1952 when the Training College for Indian Railway Officers was 
opened at Baroda. 


A Railway Research and Training Centre with 
headquarters at Lucknow and two sub-centres at Chittaranjan and 
Lonavla were set-up during 1952-53. 

Goods wagons are being produced in India for 30 years. At 
present wagons are built at the railway workshops and the four fol- 
lowing firms—Burn & Co. Howrah, Braithwait 
Standard Wagons, Burnpur, Jessop & Co., Caleutt ч 

A great expansion has taken place in research and testing acti- 
vities of railways. During 1952-53, an organisation was set UD iff 
under a Director of Research, Railway Board, with headquarters at 
Lucknow and with two sub-centres, one at Chittaranjan and the other 
at Lonavia in Bombay. The Sub-Section at Chittaranjan is being 
equipped for starting chemical and metallurgical research, while that 
at одама will deal with problems connected with buildings, con- 
crete, etc. A 


e, Calcutta Indian 
а. 


2 / ge scale administrative organisa- 
sation of the railways had become necessary for efficient functioning 
3 { A Committee of. Railway’ Board was 
thus appointed early in 1950 to consider in all its aspects. The 
different railway systems should be 
welded together to form on 


.. 9. Regrouping should cause the minimum dislocation i isti 
1а e on in existing 
arrangements and should be so phased as to prevent any kind 0: 
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n or even temporary diminution of the quantity or efficie 
ney 


egislocatio 
‘of railway, service. 
The six zones of the Indian Railways are now as follows: 
Zone Former Rys. included Head. Track 
quarters mileage 


Southern Madras and South Maha- 
April 14, 1951 ratta, S. I. & Mysore Rail- 
ways 
Central Gale P, Nizam State Dhol- Madras 6,016:97 
Nov. 5, 1951 pur and Sema ilways 
Western Most of the B. B. C. L, Sau- Bombay, 427-70 
Э. (шеп Rajasthan 
and Jaipur Railways 
Bast Punjab, Jodhpur, Bi- Bombay, 5,461.03 
Railways, the Alla- 
Lucknow and Mora- 


Divisions of the E. 


Northern 


' Д kaner 
April 14, 1952 Rad: 


dabad 
1, and the _Delhi-Rewari- 
Fazilka section of B.B. & 
Delhi . T 
КОП five divisions "iE 000155 
pri the В 
Calcutta 5,605 


| 
b 
| 
f 
| Eastern og db ning 
5,1 of EN. and E. I. Rail- 
ү 


astern ways T 
o. T. and E. I. Railways 
4, 1952 jus the Kanpur-Achnera 
dection of the B. B. G.I. Gorakhpur 4116-86 


Narrow gauge railways owned and operated by privat 
nies were not included, in the reorganisation scheme but HEC NES 
(Emergency Provisions) Act 1951, the Central 


Companies 
h assumed power to ensure their being operated 


г t has e 
Covent? ind in public interest. 
SOME RAILWAY ORGANISATIONS 


ards Office—A. separate self-i Е ГЕУ 
ndard Office, for the conduct container Оаа 
ith the production of standard design and specifications dee 
materials, plant and rolling stock in use on Indian railwa: or all 
Н . Three separate branches of this бте des]! ys was 
mechanical engineering standards, civil en ре 
Standards» and specifications, "while a separate research ET 
later date undertakes civil and mechanical Hye 


ў orth-E 
4 Б 1 


Central Stand 


research. M. 
{ Indian Railway Conference Association—This А он 
ised in 1871 mainly for the interchange PN was 
between. Dro gauge, TA wh Thé present non-official хаз stock 
tion was inaugurated in 1 k en a formal OA © PON 

7 ү. ymanent Co erence, independent of к, 
ent 


permana ajan Rai 
the “Indian ilway Conference.” The Associ 
socia- 


Lii s id 


MU ИТҮ eee ee 
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5 for the carriage and in- 
ck, as well as to regulate 


railway 
Service 
been esta- 


administrations at different levels on matters relating to the 
- provided by the railway, consultative 
blished, in place of the advisory committ 
(1) Regional-Users’ Consultative Committees 
»- divisional levels ; р 
7 (2). a Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Committee at the head- 
quarters of each railway, and 
(3) 


a National Railway Users’ Consultative 
Centre. 


ееѕ— 


at the regional or 


Committee at the 


The National R. ilway 
at the Centre will deal ji ters dy 


nreasonable rates, 


quotin 

і to the rates ee 

are unreasonably re station rate, The 
mal will deal 


mandatory 
To as 


D 


(1) 
со- 
for 


4j, ^ 
TW? Ma d $21 
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А Regional Tourist offices have been opened at Вот} i 
Calcutta. India has: now а net work of n E МАЧ д 
in close collaboration with State Governments, travel agent: Жог 
and carriers. The governments have opened a Tourist Pale. otek 

t Advisory Committee which КЕМЕ 


New York. The Central Touris 
nates the work at the Centre on tourist problems, was reconstituted 
e 


Railways Since Inde 

y pendence—Mor 

nent way have been added to “the pen к 
dence and another thousand odd ТАШЫН У 
ion of which is under анан 


between Delhi an 


(3). Cochin and Travancore are 
by rail by the Quilon-Ernakulam line (96.5 miles). 
link has connected Chandigarh with Am Y 


link Bhatinda 8 the North ta oject S3 E 
6 e Ganga Bridge roj ill provide е А 
Врат by connecting sy e арЫ. 

"Eastern Railways ar De the Gane b i тп апа 

т) | Gan idham-Deesa line 28s een built to hel > 

tion of the major port of Kandla in the Gulf of Kutel, the construc- 
(8) 116-mile Rupar-Nagal Railway has helped the ex : : 

of Bhakra-Nagel B T4 3 ecution 
9 unar-Robertsganj ine opened in 1 "s { 
д) Cement ded E Ойт d 954 will serve U. P. 
(10) The projected line. between Rourkela and DIS Me 
will serve the steel plant being set up at БОТО]: Taldih in Oriss 
ў ` INDIAN RAILWAYS, 1954. i 

* [ndian Railway systenis have been classified ү 

ДШ розев— (1) Class Т Rawe Nak classes 
a year (2) Class II Railways е рана a 


- for statistical DUI 
of Rs. 50 lakhs and over 
50 lakhs a year but exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs | 

f so 


earnings of less than Ёз. 1 
(a enti (3) Olass TII Railways with gross earnings of Rs. 10 lakhs — 
and under a year ‘let a lakhs \ 
Chey Railways Route mileage Owned ny Worked by ^ | 
1. Central 3 
(а) Central 5,288 Indian Govt. Indi 
(b) flehpur-veotmal 08 Branch Line Co. Tagan ate 
» 1 
» 


(c) Pulgaon- rvi 


Eastern 8,675 Indian Govt. 
|) 


» 


Branch ‘Line Co. 
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4. Northern 
(a) Northern 5,995 
(b) Rupar Nagal Dam 34 
5. Southern 


(a) Southern 5,839 
(b) Tenali-Repalle 22 
(c) Cochin Harbour 

Extension 4 
(d) Alnavar-Dardeli -19 
(e) West of India 
Portuguese 51 
(f) Peralam Karaikhal 15 
(g) Pondicherry 8 
(h) Tinnevelly Tiru- 
chendur 38 
(i) Nanjangud Town 
Chamarajnagar м 2 
6. Western 5,631 
Total Class I Railways 33,582 


Class II Railways 
Route mileage 


acer i E Б аЙ 


1. Barsi Light 203 

2. Shahdara (Delhi) Saha- | 

ranpur Light у 93 

- Total Class II Railways 296 
. Class III Railways 

1. Ahmadpur Katwa 32 


Arrah Sasaram Light 65 
Bankura Damodar 
River 

Barasat Basirhat Light 52 
Bengal Provineial 33 


Dasghara J. amalpurganj 9 
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Indian Govt. 


District. Board, 
Guntur 


Cochin Harbour 
Authority 
Govt. of Bom. 


West of India 
Portuguese 
Ry. Co. 

French Govt. 

Pondicherry 
Ry. Co. 


Distriet Board, 
Tinnevelly 


District Boards 
Mysore & 
Mandya 
Indian Govt. 


Owned by 
Unassisted Co. 


Company Sub- 
sidised 


Branch Line 
Со. 
Company Sub- 
sidised 


Branch Line 
Co. 


Company Sub- 
Sidised 
Unassisted Co, 


Branch Line 
Co. 


Worked by 
Barsi Light Ry. 
oe 

ahdar 

* (Delhi) Sah 

Tanpur Lt. Ry, 
Co. $ 


Ahmadpur Kat- 
wa Ry. Co. 


Light Ry. Co. 

Bankura Damo- 
dar River 7 
Co. Ry 
Barasat-Basir- 


hat Lt, Ry, Co 
Bengal “Pro 1 
R Eo roy, 


» 


” 
» 
» 


a 


Sasaram 


О. 


Do. 


7. Baktiarpur Bihar Light 

8. Burdwan Katwa 

9. Dehri Rohtas Light 

10. Futwah Islampur 

11. Howrah Amta Light 

12, Howrah Sheakhala 
Light 

13. Jagadhri Light 

14. Kalighat Falta 

Tolal Class III Railways 


26 


461 
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District Board, 
Patna 
Branch Line 
Co. 

Company Sub- 
sidised 
Branch Line 
Co. 

Company Sub- 
sidised 


Company Sub- 
sidised 


Unassisted Co. 


Branch Line 
Co. 


Railway Reserve Funds 


District Board, 
Patna 
Burdwan Katwa 
Ry. Co. 
Dehri tas 
Light Ry. Co. 


Futwah Islam- | 


pur Lt. Ry. Co. 


Howrah Amta 
Light Ry. Co. 
Howrah Shea- 
khala Lt. Ry. 
Co. 

Jagadhri Light 
Ry. Co. 


Kalighat Falta 
Ry. Co. 


d (Crores of Rupees) 
"iati With- Net accre- — Closi 
АГЫ "Nos drawals tions Baling 
ciation Reserve Fund 
ante . 33-79 3587  —208 12202 
1952-53 34:42 40:89 —6:47 116:36 
1953-54 (Revised) 33:83 DAE —850 107-86 
1954-55 (Budget) 33:60 —— 48" —9-70 98-16 
Revenue Reserve Fund 
"AES Jy 19:32 —0:18 19:30 33-72 
1952-53 226 006 2:30 36-05 
1953-54 (Revised) Tu me 118 37-18 
1954-55 (Budget) 18 38:36 
Development Fund 
.. 1065 7-70 2.95 Aan 
1002-53 iz бю 488 ae 
1953-54 (Revised) age Бон уты 150p 
1954-55 (Budget) — 4-95 13:67 
Total ) 
1951-32 ою gw wu ma 
1952-53 реуі 38-58 54-74 049 179-55 
1958-54 (Revises) D 40-42 БА 1580 io 
1954-55 (Bu (Report on Currency & Finance 1953-54) 150-19 


7 Ag ҮНДҮ, ТҮ 


еб $ Ba Ew ie = 
C eL IRE ЖК ge 2 eg 
2s SSS SS SCA See m 5 = ЗЕ 
sS 39s ss SSS iS RS SES 
| DEN I e ELE Se EET 
SE E sg P VOCE SRS o 
| kN ЗЕ NE cle) АДИ СЕЛДЕ S Re 
i ЖО Sy ех Gi ES = => 
LE PU 
- 1948 8,698 1,859 9,02 94,552 3060 731 1880 

1949 9,824 2,085 10,05 101247 37168 7,50 2089 

_ 1950 ‚10493 2225 1142 108297 3353 196° 2186 

1951 -. 10,449 2,896 12,42 99,797 3,187 8,90 24 30 

: 10723 2,372 11,79 тәтә arg 811 2948 
(Monthly Abstract of Statistics, May, 1954) Ч 
Railway Finances Р 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Revised 
Japital at charge 8,50,11 8,57,38 8100) 94001) 

Gross Traffic Receipts  . 2,908? 2,70,56 2,72,00 73°95 

. Operating Expenses 1,94,04 1,87,96 1/97/62 1/08/20 
Appropriation 1 [хә 
tion Ri 30,00 30,00 30,00 30,00 

f Earnings 31 21 124 9% 22 
'et Traffic Receipts f 66,47 52,39 4414 48.73 
et Miscellaneous Receipts — 4,72 —b5,21 —6,49 —809 

Net Revenue 61,75 47,18 37,65 40/6 1 
Contribution to General * ? 

-~ Revenues 33,41 33,99 84,46 35,50 
urplus (+) or Deficit (—) +28,34 +18,19 +3,18 +514 
fransfer to Revenue | 1 1 3 

Reserve Fund * 18,34 1,19 E d 
Transfer | to OR 
"und. 10,00 . 12,00 3,18 (B4 
(7&8 — 82.6 86.2 858 
i ARI 15 ' | 
OF net traffic receipts th 5 04 06 ( 
Capitial-at-charge { 7.8 | 1 


u 6. "OVI TEN WR S гаа. 
7 
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Freight, Traffic and Earnings of Class T Railways 
(Broad & metre gauges only) 
Monthly Averages or Calendar months 


n 


61 ) 
(Report on Currency & Fin 50 


| 54 
ance, 1953-54). 
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ed per passenger per mile 


Average rate charg q 
ənd class Inter class 3rd class 


aw conditioned 1st class 
eae 30-6 pies ‘spies  l4lpies 828 ріез 418 ріев 
950-51 295 , "4 o» 19d , Bd 419 , 
1951-52 302 , 164 , 153 ,» 944 y 502 5. 
Railway Mileage of Leading Countries, 1950 

France ES .. 40,348 Canada KN .. 42,336 . 
Germany -- 51 36256 U.S.A. ` 11 227,244, 
Great Britain `` 19,863 Argentina .. `. 96,710 
U.S.S.R. х 11 57,487 Mexico 6 .. 114,981 
Italy 26 |. 11,888 China $ .. 12,960. 
Poland a **. 43,875 Brazil" -: No 21251 1 
Japan Ў 1} 12,072 India e .. 94188. 

Mileage of Indian Railways I 
185г 20 1947-48 
1900 ; 94,752 1948-49 
1924-25 A '` 38,270 1949-50 
1989-40 + ZETI авраси 
1946-47 Bates ИД 

RAILWAY FACTS 


; th largest railway system in the world, the у! 
US Indie, has the Canada being the only three countries with a 
larger mileage: 1 


* * * * 

There are 72,000 Railway Stations in India. 1 , 
i i between Bombay and Kalyan, | 

The first Indian Railway was run yan; 
n distance of 32- miles ОП 16th April, 1853. . ^ me 
contribute 90 p.c. ot the railway receipts- 


` Third class passengers 
ké ү ‘ 
First electric train jn 
'Bombay) and Kurla in 1995. 4 ne Е 
i | А ilways—Broad Gauge (547), Д 
1 India has, three gauges of railways- Ga MSN 
Gauge (8' and 8287), Narrow cere (2' 6 ad P | 
"and Madras are the three main Indian cities | 
m In the whole of the India; electri 


Bombay, Poona i 
'rom whi tric trains operate. 1 2 c 
from which ele ite-mileage is only about 240 miles or less than опе 


India ran between Vietoria Terminus. 


ЕЈ е; 


fied railway route-n \ ‹ ) i 
per cent o the total railway route-mileage in the country. 

Locomotive works at Chittaranjan, the largest of its kind- 
Asia, has been established by, ue Governmeni TETE ARA m 5 
сгоге which commenced, work in Nov. 1950. , 2 | 
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- Most Indian railway gauges are five feet six inches wide and, 
they are the broadest in the world. 
* * * * * е 
Indian Government Railways are by far the largest industrial 
concern under one management in the country. Indian Railways 
stand to-day as the greatest State enterprise in Asia. M 
* 


b The Railways’ requirements for coal is 10 million tons annually. 
, * * 
d The famous trains of India are the Deccan Queen of the Central 
Railways which links Bombay with Poona. It is the fastest short 
. distance train maintaining for sometime a start to stop speed of 45 
- miles per hour. Flying Ranee run by Western Railway between 
. Bombay and Surat is the only corridor train in India. Delhi Madras 
Grand Trunk Express runs 1,261 miles and traverses half the sub- 
continent of India. Frontier Mail though shorn of its previous 
. grandeur, provides the shortest and the quickest service between 
. Bombay and the North. Exclusive trains have been started by 
. Several Railways known as Janata Express reserved for 3rd class 
. passengers only. 
ж 


ж ж * * 
Indian Railways completed their 100 years on April’ 16, 1953. 
* * 


Indian Railways carry 80 per cent of the internal goods traffic 
and 70 per cent of the passenger traffic. 2 T 
2 * * 


Railway Board came into existence in March, 1905. 
* * * 


, _ Railway station with smallest letters is “ТВ” railway station 
in Eastern Railway between J harsuguda and Brajarajnagar in Orissa. 
» ж * 

With capital of 860 crores of rupees invested by the State, the 
. Indian Railways are one of the largest enterprises of the world. 

* * * 


Biggest Indian Railway tunnel is the Torsi Tunnel which “is 

three quarters of a mile long. 

"tes * * * 5 

Те first air-conditioned coach to run in publie service in India 

was attached to an Indian train in 1937 between Bombay ,and Delhi, 
E 


Eo iron bridge in India is the old iron bridge over river Gumti, 
б kl 


А ж * Г, * 


The longest stretch of straight line 328 miles long traver: 
Nullabor plain in Australia. ub Eee 
* 


| 
| 


Kk * * * * 
D The largest platform (2,415 ft.) is at Sonepur, India. 
EA - T * * e 2 
WAN” Thei i i 
аке ти UU eeu, about 12 miles long, runs over Jread Salt 


af Е 
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2. ROADS IN INDIA 


| os Ufility of Roads in India—The importance of roads and the faci- 

lities of transport in a vast country like India can scarcely be exag- 

l gerated. system ОЁ well-kept and well-constructed roads is 
essential for country's economic The roads 
have ale E iem 2019 to mlay in of India. The effectis: 

veness of defence epends on the ability of our armed for 

d centrate at any threatened point wit NAE аа 

the effectiveness of our { 

India’s deficiency in the matter of roads 


ciency of our road system. 
has contributed very largely to her agricultural, 


4 
dustrial backwardness to-day- 
adequate road 
| t of the inadequacy 0 
| 


markets. Another aspec 
that it is unbalanced. The trunk roads 
re highly developed than the district and village roads. Most of 


s are fair weather roads. 
into mud and pools of dirty water and are 
rendered unus а dtd | 79 Е 
India has lagge ehind ma other countries in the develop- 
ment of саде: total mileage of roads in India is far Short of 
8 requirements. India has 239,137 miles of roads i.e 
r every 100 square. miles. The com- 
) parable figures for U.S. К. and Japan are 100, 200, 400 miles 
respectively which give ап idea as to how far behind we are aen 
respect. аР an 
Short History of Roa rogress—1he present road system i 
- guperstructure raised on the old Mughal and other roads. Its дее 
рекап about опе. hundred years ago under the auspices 
of India. But Government's entire energy bein. 
of railways, the roads came to be regard 54 
4 JO Eum The Dain HOS 
1 o k of interest was d іп the overnment of x 
piste двер ЕН transfert d the subject to the provinces. ee 4 
sed to conce i ral 
А and certain artetial roads in Indian | 


roads 0: " Cyn 
t rovine! A s. : 
States, the PPV f local podies taking direct responsibility for the 


in the charge © constructio 

:ntenannce 8 c W W 

main gut the circumstances hanged inrer а onem а сс 
the forefront and it became a “connie 


transport began principal 
a re on e = 
fetini Опе road expansion could not keep pace with the iner 
and the existing roads began to deteri nerease 
Council of State in 1927 for th Rd A. 
ove- 


motor ir: nd in the 
resolution was carri | 
£ road ystem УЛ the result that a commi 
ment О: he Central Legislature was set up ДЕ ee both the 
D kar to investigate and report deu 
I ayakar 


i 
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ovinei d local bodies, à 
i rovincial governments an 
ing beyond the eu xod EA of national Serene үш that 
that it was Бопе ад charge on central он he ) mmi - 
extent might be a р t the Centre should assist co-ordinate ae lop 
tee T ayia d block атаны, р рушса trom ES Qa 
Central Кош 1 by a petro X S f 
| Pei E. [US RAE Considered pies the е in se 
pa japa apse at the end of ea $ d 
Should доре озса К PP e and executed Fer a number ot 
Co M e Or bi urpose continuance of funds shou d. e 
а on ранее also recommended the Setting 
ssured. The Taya kar Сох Development Committee in the Central 
р of (i)a separa Transport Advisory Committee persisting of the 
[ешеш Gt) a Central Government and the Provinces, (iit) a 
Can Oves тош f Information and Research. A Central Road 
eee eee б їп 1930 and a Transport Advisory Council in 
^ 1945. On d ie eel mandah of the Jayakar Committee, also a 
| d e Корсен met in 1931 to discuss various technical 
оа! onter С 
matters, 


ini i 8 velopment is shared by the Centre 

Я Road "hine na be ERE for the National High- 

OE a selected roads of strategic or other importance ‘and 

"Ways and certain Б wn state roads and for village roads, A central 
ates ecd d in 1929 from the proceeds of a surcharge on | 
Edad ua Ke this fund, block grants were made to thé provin. | 
G La E “ЛА 1947, the Central Government assumed the 

[уг ibility f ithe construction and maintenance of the “National 
Repone A | the Indian Constitution, national highways have 
i D NOU СЕА while other roads, namely State high 

onie”, ; 1 f 


trict and village roads,- are the responsibility of the g 
is а 
'vernments. 


Road Fund in 1999 


а mile- 
Was built 
nnas) a gallon on 
e Centra] Govern- 
he Centra] Lepis- 
т central 
takings of 
5 for allo- M 
according to umption of у: 
Block gran: © provinces 
nts for road 
es to provide an im- 
nd research activities, 
fo the development of 


Y 


Ma 
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bridges and causeways have been built over the country since the 
Pund was created and some 1,250 miles of modern surfaced roads, 
1,500 miles of fair-weather roads and. ШО 2 road ME 
ing c d upto 1950. A part of the Fun now one- as 
ing complete iT. works i all-India importance, the 
approved works. 


heen reserve 

allocated to t 
an—1n December, 1943, a Conference of Chief Engi- 
ened by the Government of India at the instance of 
is an important land- 
М һе S development 
i in is concerned. e drew up а ten-year plan of 
MD. t which is known as Nagpur Plan. The Nagpur 
valled for an increase of road mileage from 265,000 to 400,000 
i the t roads. The Plan visualised 
, growth of network of тоа communications at a cost of Rs. 372 
the growth P^ ee < The programme however has had to be 
to & shortage of money, material and 


crore 
drastically те! : 
trained personne’ 
и егепсе classified roads under. the following heads— 
INT ien Provincial or. State Німа. Major District 
Roads, Minor Pistrict Roads and Village Roads. National Highways 
: Sn ih work for the country s road system. The National 
ect capitals of provigces and States, ports and 
nstitute the main arteries of communication in 
include roads of strategic importance. 
TY: gp Or St ighways will be the main trunk roads of 
ey te. District Roads will connect areas of production 
wi e ig r a railway. They will also. _ 
i n links between headquarters of neighbouring districts. 
District Roads and Village Roads wil mostly meet the re- 
; ral ро] ulation, they connect villages and run СА 
e another and with nearest district road or river ghat. 
© Fecommends the assumption by the Central Govern- 
{ complete financial liability covering both fresh development 
пері OF e maintenance for ronds designated as National Highways Y 
annual та, administered py an impartial Road Board, ye 
om 18 i, 1947 complete financial liability for the" 
iion and mai ce of every road which is classified аз a 
1 Highway, аз been undertaken by the Government of Indi 
s ‘ational Highway routes generally follow the а 
hich are already largely surfaced. The total mile 5 
Highways is about 13,400. These include Grand T E 
)elhi its r-Pakistan-border), С runke 
ih (Delhi-Amri sa ‚ Grand Trunk Road 
4 an ur-Calcutta), ера Maira ROAA $) 
Road, an Banaras Cope Comorin Road. QUI 
nt projects in progress on th A ў 
following , ay be PURA Calcutta GRAM high: 
m-Tibet, 90 peyond Narkanda and upto Chit uri Road, « 
Caleutta- Madro, road, Palar bridge the Май ay Pennar 
таз. Mahanadi bridge at Arang in M.P. ras-Dindieul 
" .P. and Brahmani 


Baitarni, and Subarnarekha bridges on Caleutta-Bombay road. A 


bridge across Chambal river on Agra-Bombay road has beem- 


sanctioned. 1 1 6 
Five-Year Plan—Development of roads is an important part of 
the Five-Year Plan and a provision of Rs. 100 crore has been made 
for the purpose. Out of the sum, Rs. 27 crore will be Spent on the 
development of the national highways and the rest mainly on State 
roads. The Plan envisages the development of nearly 3,000 miles of 
new roads and 16,000 or 17,000 miles of villege roads through 
ommunity effort. 
i Indian Roads Congress—The Central Government took steps to 
promote the creation of a semi-official body known as Indian Roads 
Congress in 1934, The membership of the body is open to qualified 
engineers dealing with roads. The Roads Congress is designed to 
provide a forum for the regular pooling of experience and ideas on 
all matters affecting the construction and maintenance of r 
recommend standard specifications, and to provide a platform for the 
expression of professional opinion on matters relating to road en- 
gineering, including such questions as those of organisation and 
administration. PFS d 
The most important contribution of Indian Roads Congress to 
_ the science of road engineering in India, besides the study of roads 
from various aspects, is the "standard specifications and Code of 
Practice for Road Bridges in India" which has been accorded general 
_ acceptance throughout India. 
When the highway engineers got busy to complete the projects 
and were ready with their blueprints to start work, a sudden set- 
back came in the shape of the partition of India Which dislocated ап! 
transport and various organisations concerned with the procurement 
of road materials. The financial stringency of the Government of 
India compelled the progress to slow down. As a result, in the 
‘period of three years from 1947, not even one hundredth part of the 
agpur target of building and improving roads could be com 


pleted. 
Government Organisations—At {һе Centre, , the Goveyn- 
ment have built up the Central Roads Organisation under the Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India (Roads). Тһе Roads 
Organisation activities are not confined to National Highways, it 
. tackles a host of other problems concerning road development in 
. general, grants to State governments, for development of roads other 
than National Highways, road research, road statisties, bulk pro- 
curement of machinery and overseas training of road engineers, 

— Research and Technical Activities and Training— The Central. 
esigns Office of the Road Organisation deals with items, 
. such as, type designs for route marking for the national high. 
_ ways and for furlong and boundary stones, principles to be fol. 
lowed in the erection of advertisement boards оп road-sides, form of 
‘recording data on bridges, ete. 

Central Road Research Institute has been started at Okhla in 

i July 16, 1952 for the research on road engineering in its 
arious aspects and construction and mainte. 


oads, to 


nance of all kinds of - a 
ЫЕ, 
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'EAR-BO 
а Technical ай Y M v 
oads. echnical advice is also given to S 
tate Government: 
s on vari- 


ous pron ee uM road works. 
acilities for acquiring advanced i 
а : Я anced practical ini T 
methods of highway and bridge engineering are pud in modern 
rati E Sek e such as under Commonw eing provided 
operation | cheme, Point-Four Aid Programm ealth Technical Co- ` 
Organisation also imparts training to Hs The Central Roads 
ments in modern methods of road and brid: ede from, State Govern- 
O Motor Tronar road tran vehicles are КОЗГО А 
Ponlock-cart. tt e Dad of Ins and are агае i ш 
after that war ended public eect efore world war I maa 
i 1 sport servi i but 
ше ney 5 motor vehicles Act of 1939 was ЕЕ тару sprang. up. 
or condition enabling motor transport to devel ep towards creating 
Direct taxation of motor vehicles is a state SUP along sound lines 
basis of taxation, varies from state to state Шс in India, The 
taxes, municipo litis also impose wheel taxes n 3 sation to state 
ап e ie È adhya Pradesh. Indirect taxes on HE icles in Bombay 
entra Government in the shape of import dut: icles are levied by 
and spare Pareis mp and excise duty on A ER vehicles 
р uty on petrol. A sales tax is ae паа ane 
vied on 


so P 
t of third pou 
r securing effective co-ordination betwee: 
the financial tes hen ее: that there рооза poe rail trans- 
ПРИ D ats railways and lar, a fusion of . 
SED Di Day аа already partici E rond transport. 
; Т Уе Parone and Orissa. Dineen such 
ing up of Corporations ue e 
e road 


trans d S M alr y Y omba; 
ntl road tran port ser ices x 
por already exist in B 
ting y, Delhi | 


and Bis аг i TER 

ed to the Sta es of Bi te 

able the formation о: ihar, Mysore, Hyderabad and Kutch t 

Nationalisation of Transport —About all o en- 

India have accepted nationalisation of bus апше major states ЧЕН 

many have reached а stage where they AES as a basic policy 
te bus transport in their area S a over 
o ensur 


-ansport services are run by the State. 

ноп Act, 1950, has e. The Road Transport С 

s have HD n orpo- | 

Act has now been e ended to Bihar, West Be 

Kuteh and Mysore A bet for setting up Ке АСЕ, Saurashtra, 
» co-0r ination between road and rail керегин Eo 

port, it has ut 
now 


dae 0 


been decided to merge the financial interests of the railways and the 
large road transport undertakings. Railways have thus made 
total contribution of Rs. 3.08 crore towards capital outlay of such 
undertakings in Bombay, M.P., Punjab and Orissa, the share of State 
"Governments being Rs. 6.63 crore. 5 
Road development has cleared the way for the expansion of 
motor transport services. The Five Year Plan provides an invest- 
ment of Rs. 8.97 crore by the State Governments mainly for buying 
2,000 transport vehicles and the establishment of up-to-date work- 
shops by the larger State Transport Organisations in Bombay, U.P., 
and elsewhere. The Five Year Plan also recommends the formation 
of statutory corporations for running transport services. For this 
| дарове Road Corporations Act (1950) has been extended to a number 
of States. . 


Automobile Industry—A significant feature is the progress 
since the end of World War II in the establishment of an automobile 
industry in India. At present there are 15 firms engaged 
the assembly and manufacture of cars though only two are aetually 
producing important parts. A severe handieap has been the absence 
of specialised ancillary industries to produce parts. The industry 
is however growing fast. t 
Revenue from State Motor Vehicles Taxes and " Pees—Direct 
taxation of motor vehicles in India is a State subject. Taxation is 
based on various State Taxation Acts and the basis and incidence 


of taxation varies accordingly. Receipts under motor vehicles 
е fees for (a) issue and renewal 
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‘Taxation Acts generally include th 


of licenses and duplicate licenses (b) test for competence to drive 
and (c) authorisation to drive a publie service vehicle. 


Id to the movement of materials and merch: 
ollowing are the Ropeways operating in India at 
Dorjeeling-Bijanbari mono-cable ropeway which is five mile 1 ) 
ith опе span óf 6,000 ft. (2) Mono-cable ropeway at Kalim ong 
which climbs 3,400 ft. in its length. Both these ro x pees 
rded as extensious to railway system. tale Р те- 


Y in South 


i-publie appli 
“the tea рр 
mainly in Bihar ang 
nomical method 47 
mines, s Шү Manufact: 

» Sand, graye ure 


= 


civil engineerin 
bridges. 
today. 
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‘toad Mileage in Various Countries in Relation to Area and Population 


А Mileage of Mileage of Total mileage 
motorable roads unmotorable roads of roads 
mele A 181,406 57,575 239,081 
U. S. A. (1940) ate 1,000,000 2,009,000 3,009,000 
"UU. К. (1939) эт 160,120 19,170 179,290 
"France (1939) c 5: 405,028 
Indian Union's Road Development Plan 
Existing Nagpur plan 
_ Total Road mileage (1943) -. (289,081 385,226 
“Motorable road mileage (1943) |. 181,406 289,855 
Total road mileage рег million persons 749-89 1,208:18 
Motorable road mileage per million 
E tore _.. B68:99 909:14 
Total road mileage per 1,000 sq. miles 
EE > A 196-45 316-53 


torable road mileage per 1,000 sq. 
bon of area s... 149:06 23817 4 
(From Govt. of India pamphlet “Our Roads"). 
" Extra Municipal Roads іп India NY 


Metalled Un-me- Grand | 
talled Total 


Bitu- Con- Water- 
minus crete bound Total 
macadam  (Surfaced) 


D 


- India (езеш | ' ; 

ори | 
„йш Staton) "9,036 652 51436 62124 114659 178,783 
p IMP i65 101 2484 25984 дыт ото | 


^ 


———— 
10,711 763 78,634 90,108  1,58,806. 2,48, 
Total Number of Motor Vehicles 1950-51 a 


fa .. 27,105 Goods Vehicles 2 É 
р pot .. 147,953 Miscellaneous t Rod 


Private Service Vehicles | 45,753 


310,145 | 
‘| progress under Five Year Plan during 1st two years \ 


А ‘ghways Millage/No. | Under Tar. > 
National Highway Can eae Construction оба do" 


450 640 


Jew Roads 9 ya 
aprovement of existing 


roads 
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Pakistan F urther, it will add to the econo 
my of tra 
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ents of India and Pakistan : 
an. To co-ordinat Vi 
e the develo 
p- 


— the Governm 
7 ment qf water transport on the G 
Е п І anga, the Вг 
a non statutory пе Сала аре nea ee us one 
ransport | 


З) 
oard was set up in 1952. The B 4 
: 3860) узең оата 
Central Ministry of ort, the i zd is under. the control of the 
lities, the handli el үнер оу сны ор Event onal race 
ian, the bandiin Simia, the Being of uch as those arising 
) gistra an ensing, the fixi s those arisi 
rates and the administranon of a үзе ү апа freight 
7 t r 1 
g tugs, for which Ex EDGE 
5 been 


with shallow dr 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration: 


e Indian Constitutio! 

n | Ta LUCY 
sibility дот man RSE and_improvement BLEU respon- 
most ri ers vests in. State Governments. The AY facilities on 
is rg responsible for navigation on wat entral Government, 
par jament te Jon national Ribs The Catal SUE by 

f s is the epartment: та ate 
sible for snl an elon of water a ea 
о as amended i ransport. In- 
: n 19 port. In- 
Dave been n of аП inen ee ы ! Sou pronase com- 
including © y of registration клр: 
Research i 
been establishe 
to protect the prob 
ing of which is à mati 
16 also maintains its 


Kanchrapara. 
IMPO 


Station—A Central С 
d at Det whic overnment Research) Station Has 
able future configuration of 4 
5 the Hi 
ter pi some concern Government oat, the silty 
n research station at рҮ engal. | 
near. 


RTANT WATERWAY PROJ ECTS 


Sore" import 
ишен A coral to link 
canal to ink lower Raniganj 
T j coalfields wi 
ect forms a section of the ар оре ваа 
е deve- 


Jopment of Damo еу. 

(2) Works to make Mahanadi river in Ori 

300 miles up from the mouth as a saa e OE Mn narica bISS 

waters 1n this area which Hirakud Dam project e control over fl or 

Kakrapara Lye ЖИПКЕ АЫ, ӨШ ү 

channels from the sea or some 50 miles b 

4) Gne Es Project ilad m Kakrapara, 
eanal taking 05 анис : is barrage andltmesting fonstruetion d 

s will establish a navigable route кы нп € 

ay of Ben ' 

gal _ 
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00K 
Љу reducing the distance between Calcutta and 
miles. ject for linking the east : t 
long term project for lin ing the east and west coas 

of I UR USER the channels of the Ganges, Sone, Rihand and Nar- 
o an rivers by means of a system of dams and locks, 

m (6)| Deepening and general improvement of existing river 
‘channels as, for example, that of Ganges between Buxar and 

habad. ; 

ES (7) Provision of a canal between Diamond Harbour on the 
нону ала Kidderpore (Calcutta) if control of silt $a the Hooghly 
proves very costly than an entirely new canal, 


Bihar by nearly 500. 


^ 4. AVIATION IN INDIA 


The plans of Imperial Airways for a 
‘and India during that year gave Indian civ 


1930 to the end 


ed, until th 
air. Pore 


‘of World 
е farthest 
y ATemOst in this 
1 n tional Airways, follow- 
‘ed by many other private companies almost all of which benefited in 


“experience, equipment and finance by their military Service duri 
tnra Sonn Phe war also brought about tremendous aque 
bt other aspects of air transport: hundreds of new aerodromes pb 
built, flight and communications techniques were improved, and the - 
шо of flying as а safe, efficient and comfortable form of 


В 12 Ў 
‘3 teadily Increased over 
the air routes of {һе eleven companies then 


able indirect subsidies to the remainder. f enquiry 
n 1950 found excessive "overhead costs among some of the com- 
janies and it was also clear that competition for routes was a fur- 
ier drain on their financial resources { ; 
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Nationalisation—The problem zuh 
and efficient air transport Se de fer IRE SU Systeme с кан 
1952, when it was determined that to replace M rear toge RUNS He 
ста by more modern machines, the араа of the existing 
advance some Rs. 4 crores of capital to the Duvet would have to 
each year OD. which by then amounted to er Res 8G" ial in 
ch year. er carefully considering the issue i s. 86 lakhs | 
DI у Шо development, the Planning Ganda terms of the 
at existence mber of air companies EN pe 
r in 


the interes о У; 
A he outcome deliberations; 
t 1 ‚ and of consultati i 
he ши, was the Air оа scam 
, № поп merged all existing cee en 
& e Se behind the sects 
: 1 an commerci iati | 
f a major publie utility, and RE pre ^ 
e 


SY air srana 
underlining th State organisation ; 

a m :епсу, ғ 
was under such, development and рано озуы aviation 
enterprise € command the resources to ensure MS national | 
from а al advances ; and last but not least, eR ESL benefit | 
nated orgal the total available resources in nel eu 9 

] throughout Indian civil DM 
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ponsibility to t 
e international air ser 
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the abilities 
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wW. The Indian Airlines - 
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estimates. The accoun 
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the Act similarly calls for Labour Relations Cmmittees y 
both management and employees, 


epresenting \ 
The corporation are public utility-cum- 


B. 5 safe, efficient, adequate, 

. mated air transport Services, whether inte 
Miri. мык on aa ti 

i e work о: e Corporations goes Side by si T : 
. Government Department of Civil aviation. An pilots th, that of the 

5 EE tests a Ше Department's Allahabad Train St pass ex- 

_ then receive further instruetion in trainin d saba Cie] 

. the Corporation. Other flight staff Есеев established by 
ing in such subjects as Бош i Engineering 
and Passenger Services, oreover, to main dada "ing, 
part new techniques, all flight and groun Vn Standards and im- 
ing at periodic WO Ы rn for train- 

} dninistration of Air Lines Corporatio er 

. to-day administration of the six “Lines” y whi ake a а 
panies were known the Corporation had appoi 
sentatives stationed at the appropriate Ling offices The 

= М WO Re ions 1i 

. such region опе Representative ha. Lj . and in 
This set-up has now been replaced by д p charge of all other 


y is controlled b antegrated Опо where 


PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION. - : A ҮЙ 
in India can be summed up as follows. 208тен of civil aviation 
introduced on various me interlinking 
mote and connecting India wit many fore У. о 
mail services connecting the principal citi en Tountries. "Night air 
introduced. Stea y progress has been mai : 
ment of Indian air Services to dist: da ained m th 


е establish- 
. to Aden, Bangkok, Cairo, Djakarta, 


. Ur air line 
Dusseld Snow ply 
dahar; London, Nairobi, Paris, Rome and 5; pE 


d Singa 2 
neighbouring countries of Burma, Ceylo B: pe as well a 
traffic control services, navigational aids 


ап. Air 
уал 105, and. to grou З 
point communication have been Provided at Van паша роши 
network of radio beacons, radio ran omes, 


ges and radio a 

Stations are now available to all pilot: im onis dir 
. the Ent landing узен is a 
_ safe approach and landing uring b WAT A 
a {оше are controlled mi operated by the Civil Aviati? Seven aero- 
of the Government of India. Civil Aviation Trainin 
been established at Allahabad where pilots, aircraft ШШ, a 

engineers, aerodrome officers, contro] operators, radio pA 
technieians are trained. 


~ . The Civil Aviation Department now maintains and Operates 77 
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Jfacrodromes, including the three internati 
nati i 
оао, Caleutta (Dum Dum) ARDEN рез at Bombay 
En гаша Vee к umben otio Er ixl cam 
gational facilities, providne 58 adio A d 
Fe ORGANI TON OF сш он ы он É 
m ар a in e charge of a Director-General civil aviation in 
neral and the functions of the Depart: assisted by Deput: 
among several directorates, each responsible Bae ee are distributed 
of e aviation activity. The Civil eC E branches 
pres ratach to the Ministry of Gommunitations partment is at 
the ro s an elegtaphs Department which TE тшшен 
ton carriage of ШЫ Indian Air Force is peaks air transport 
е! enoe ut in viation is not entirely inde Бе ше Ministry of 
B itai D OFC! x co-ordinate poliey with T ent of military 
"d itary aviation an to maintain the necessar рес to civil and 
committee has been constituted comprising office liaison, a Standin 
of Defence and Communication who meet as ers of the Ministries 
plement of important questions of policy. necessary for the sup- 
The Director General of Civil Aviation is th : "i 
authority for controlling all civil aviation activiti e administrative 
TATION TRAINING AND FLYING CLUBS To 
needs of the country for trained technical personnel —То meet; the 
of India is running the Civil Aviation Training Ce, "nus Government 
which provides courses in flying, aircraft mainte ntre at Allahabad 
air traffic control, aeronautical D rlesommptédtions are engineering, 
Bes This ШРШ Centre at Allahabad com um and air naviga- 
our wings—(1) Flying school (2) AES RATE Uem the followin 
School (8) Engineering School (4) Gominunicatio [CIL Training 
P а д epair and Overhaul Organisation is ES School. In addis 
entre for carrying out repairs and overhaul of the attached to th 
Eleven flying clubs, with headquarters at e Central aircraft! 
Bhubaneshwar, Bombay, Jullundur, Lucknow, Mad Domi; Bangalore, 
rrackpore and Jaipur have been subsidized by ud Nagpur, Patna, 
India. Two gliding clubs, the Indian Gliding Ass ie. Government of 
the Delhi Gliding Club, New Delhi, are also ОТЕП E Poona and 
r has, however, been taken over nv di ae Govern-. 
vernment 


four controlle 
and the foundations 


. first four aerodrome 0 

taking control of these aerodromes. Gradually more and 
and more 

aero- 


dromes were constructed and a network of aerodrome: 
i s and air t 
Traffic 


control was provi le 
erlahabad-Caleutta-Akyab-Rangoot and the main j 
Bombay-Hyderabad-Madras Bhd Renal routes de 
achi-Lahore, 


Karachi-Ahmedabs - ay 

& war, there were nearly 400 
E M aerodromes A 

in the 


At the end o e wal 
country for potential edel un 
not be econo о со пе а е aerodrom ns 
the war, 50 jt wa es constructed NEC 


s decided that Civil Aviati 
tion De 
partment w 
оша 
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y r in India. But the 
intain and develop 45 eund e Seventy-seven 

СЯ аще Ы та “the Civil Aviation Depattment 

xe now ETE and 45 after the War, „In addition to the 
against 4 in 15 d and controlled by the Civil Aviation Depart 
dromes Meer number of other civil aerodromes maintain 
there are e kng The Department also maintain 
the Siete DU HE d En Stations р 
б отта ЕН 


number of 
aerodromes 


Doleo ier] ireraft landing and ; coun i 

- for agen air services. The A ratie ro) Organisation 
well as nsible ‘for the safety and control of aircra in the air 

is respons 5 


fleet of 96 "aircraft 
ur engined) ; 12 
assortment of 
the bulk of fleet, 
Ber air. 
ndian Airlines? 
Every night fou 
ladras and Nagpu 
Letters, packets а 
wn back to e 
have 
е coun У. A 
an "fly with the 


p 
ervice to all 


evi {ЛИ air se 
TERNAL oe M 
j OSA alo bo throug 
d akhapatnam-B E ast m ; 
F Linking Мад; 
Bo; 
S 
7 in Assam. bay 
Š À Mae c bring coun 


EE 


$ 


< EXTERNAL AIRLINE ROUTES—In the field of international | 
air transport Air India International has made vast progress. Th \ 
are four weekly services between India and the United Kingdom, twice- | 
ay and Nairobi and a service between 


weekly services between Bomb: 
Bombay and Singapore vid Madras. The Corporation will shortly 


commence to operate another service between Bangkok and 


Hongkong, 
INDIAN AIRLINE OPERATIONS—INTERNAL & EXTERNAL 
Y Monthly averages or Calendar months 
N { ' Capacity No. of E Weight 
1 IAM Miles Ki alas passen- ит carried 
ОЙ gers germiles (0 ) 
flown fom — "alos — 20070 ^ 15,056 оо 


МО Толе `6}580 ЖО 

<a 29 1,258 3,049 30,492 16,293 1 ] 
P. aas TASE - "5575 4,354 38,568 20,005 8257 X 
I 1950 9810 1625 4,184 38,401 22,055 6,992 < 
052 9,958 1,630 4,728 37,262 20,906 6,882, К 


$ 2 hal 
S Ба, -tz2e d л p 

| is 25 SES 228 NER DER 
BEE sca э P1.8 Ess. 

S = = SUE 2, 58 2S go ESO 

4 T Е, SR = = RA $s б 

Ai 194 .. 186 132  ' 55 “818 o X 
a 3949 2 on gae ҮЛЕ) i50. . 334 A 1,652 ў 

_ 1950 200 852 696 200 476 92 ДЕ 

1951 gee 217063 599 281 369 -79 RU ; 
_ ‚1952 11 3,006 698. 267 394 i $890. 


D INTERNAL AND INTERNATIONAL C 
SCHEDULE (Figures in thonsan ds) SERVICES 
iles capacity no. 0. passenger 5 эм 
ton miles passen- miles а [геш 
i K КҮҮМ ДД gers (155) (ton ШТ 
My ong 12,049. 26,820, 349. 180,667 8634 2 л 
(198. .- fj eo 9698 Xo NEG Isis vd 
ji 1950. DHT BUS 52,252 463 240,056 75,085 10,229 
{| ШЕ; ggg 57,403 461 264,658 83,907 12527 . 


1951. 119 1 йү 
\ EM = 5 п so 
ЕЕ с EE. ss 
Poe ORT а Н SEN 
СИ E 
ay 657 3/818 е Sn 
з 6517 | т SM 
CEP P Kn Ga AC 4.095 $e 19824 
356 2608 1 5714 1,108 23,868 
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| Capacity ton miles—The figures are obtained by multiplying the* 
tonnage offered to the publie for air transportation of passengers, 
freights and pans, XE mileage aowi * 
1 Passenger miles—The lgures are obtaine by addin Sia 
E. travelled by each passenger. Е up the mile 
hie 


1 INDIAN AIRLINES CORPORATION 
4 ankar Prasad, I.C.S., Chairman. К. Б. 


- К. Menon, 
. J, R. D. Tata. B. N. Jha, I.C.S. 
M. L. Khaitan. L. C. Jain I.C.S. 
Michael John. 
* 


| INDIAN AIRLINES CORPORATION 


Calcutta Base—(1) Caleutta-Gauhati-Jorhat. (2 
cutta-Bagdogra-Caleutta (3) Calcutta-Agartala-Caleutta (4) C ) Са1- 
Agartala-Gauhati-Silchar-Imphal (5) Calcutta-Tezpur-Jorpa Utta- 
bari (6) Caleutta-Silchar-Imphal (7) Caleutta-Bangalore.cay Lila- 
(8) Caleutta-Dacea-Caleutta (9) Caleutta-Chittagong-Caleage cutta. 
Calcutta-Rangoon-Calcutta (11) Caleutta-Patna-Kathmange а (10) 

Bombay Base—(1) Madras- Bangalore-Cochin-Triya ra 
Madras-Delhi-Madras (3) Madras-Nagpur-Delhi (4) um 
Hyderabad-Poona-Bombay (6) Bombay- 

Y Pee ec Karachi (9) PA EG 
Keshod-Porbandar- amnagar-Bhuj (11) y-Bel ay- 
lore-Cochin (12 Bombay-Caleutta-Bomba: 1 Faum-Manga- 
_ Bombay. й ч y GEB) Bombay-Colomra. 
Delhi Base—(1) Delhi-Lahore-Delhi (2) D 
(3) Delhi-Amritsar-Kabul-Kandhar (4) i 
Srinagar-Led. 


Mohanbari 


elhiJKa d А 
Stinagor-Pathani p? Thi- 


(5) 
4 
INDIAN EXTERNAL SERVICES 
Air India International—Delhi-Bomba. / Cal 
Rome-Geneva-Paris-London. Wi alaba. 
London-Dusseldorf-Rome-Cairo-Bombay, 
Londen onse, Rome-Dusseldorf-London, if 
London-Geneva-Rome- airo- ombay/Cal.-B x ч 
ы Karachi-Aden-Nairobi. ombay-Delhi, 
Nairobi-Aden-Karachi-Bombay. 


4 FOREIGN SERVICES 

B. O. A. C.—London-Sydney via Caleutta ; Lond 
- Bombay ; London-Singapore vià Delhi and Са 
pore via Calcutta on alternate services ; London-Singa Con-Singa- 
, and Calcutta ; London-Colombo via Bombay ; London- Toke via Delhi 
and Caleutta n London-Tokyo ve Calcutta. yo via Delhi 
li Qantas Empire Airways— ondon-Sydney yj 

| Sydney via Bombay. У via Calcutta 3 London- 
| Orient ‘Airways—Karachi-Delhi-Caleutt 


& ; Miss 
k via Delhi ; Allahabad and Calcutta. Ў оа ү Rawalpindi- 


-Bombay-Cairo- 
е 


on-Si 4 
leutta ; pingapore via 


ҮҮ ч 
Р К. L. M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) A 
. L. M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —via (1) Caleutta-B. А 
apore-Jakarta-Tokio (2) Caleutta-K. hae Са он a-Bangkok-Sin 
Ron J-dorf-Amsterdam. arachi-Cairo-Damascus-Beyruth 


Rome ue MT 
an-American ог irways—New- be К 
Delhi and Calcutta. у w-York-San-Francisco vie 
Trans- World Airways—Bombay. P 
Air Krana р ү: Calcutta, М 
Air Ceylon—Colombo-London via Bombay ; i 
ras; Jafina-Trichinopoly, ау; TIME co 
Brathen’s—Oslo-Hongkong via 
Iranian Dep LE. ia Bombay and Calcutta, M 
ilippine Air Lines—Manila-L 4 
Scandinavian Airlines SLM uM e 
alcutta. 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES 
1911—First Official Air Mail on isth February, 1911 flown fi 
> үп from U.P, 


Exihibition grounds, Allaha В 
191 Piega a French aviator. bad to Naini Junction by M 
1—Еігѕё passenger in an aeropl B У 7 
Branker. plane in India was Sir Sefton 
1912—Jules Tyck and Baron de Carters gave India h 
flying demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas E er first publie 
1918—First flight from Egypt to India by Capt. Ro ve). 
1919—First Eng.-India flight by Sqdrn.-Leader Мегате d 
1920—First Air-mail service was Organ sedi by Gan & Lt. Haley. 
operated by R.A.F, between Karachi and B Ovt. of India & 
1927—Imperial Airways sent first air liner to Indi ombay. 
1997—Civil Aviation Department formed in Indis January, 8. 
E pU Flying Club in gia. ў 185 
— First! regular air-mail introduce 
on March 30, 1929. 4 between England and Тай: 
1930—First India-trained pilot with *B' License 18 
1932—First Indian air-line came into existance о Was Bhagat Lal 
А Tata Air-lines began to operate а Oct. 15, 1932 when: 
Madras. ү п Karachi-Bompa: 
4949—First class internal mails by air without Me 
troduced on April, 1949. a surcharge was in 
1953—Indian Airlines nationalised on 1st August ^d 
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INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
| 


RLY HISTORY—The first British 
duced in 1766 by Lord Clive but this was ue APT was intros | 
poses. During the administration of Warren SERES Y for official gw 
made available to the publie for the first time and nes, the posts were | 
_tion was set up Im 17 TY ШЧ Dalhousie "who сте ЕШат отка | 
offices. He reduced the rates for UE m Imp eR 

S 0 i 


EA 


System of post 

and introduced postage stamps. Act 17 of 1837 is the 

i earliest enact. 
cts 


М, 


ПУТ oft {i= 9 
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as made in 

—(a) design 

embossed on white 

€rs. Тһе basis of 

vas Act 6 of 1898. 
elegraph line from 

o Dr, William B. 
Caleutta Médical College. 
he world—21 miles with a 


precise, that 
between Çal- 
distance 
aleutta апа 
e circuit on 
ay on one 
ere 


& epartment 
ommunications, who ested with 
assisted by a 
manship of the Director- 
Are the Chief Engineer, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry 
Chief Engineer is the 
telecomr 
ral u 
,,9. Matters, 
telephone апа Wireless 
it undert kes the 
avings Сот ificates, 
? Broadcast eceiver 
ence fees, 


rritori i country has been divided. into 1: 
tori eee ae е Е Posts and Telegraphs Circles, 
ТА in Delhi and 13th a postal Sub-circle in H 
four telephone Districts have been set up in the cities of 

7 bay, Madras. and Delhi,— 


Р.`& Т. Circles 


Postmaster-General, ^ West 
Bengal ТА 


Caleutta, 


Jurisdiction | 


West Bengal, Ат 


4 , Islands, Sikkim, 
Postmaster-General, Bihar Bihar. 


Postmaster-General, о. Р. Uttar Pradesh. 


Postmaster-General, Punjab 


Postmaster-General, Bom- 


bay КЕ E 
6. Postmaster-General, Madras 


7. Postmaster-General, Central 
Circle Sz a 
8. Director of Posts & Tele- 
graphs, Rajasthan as 


9. Director of Post & Tele- 
graphs, Andhra RT 
Director of Posts and ele- 
graphs, Orissa xi 
Director of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Assam 44 
Director of Postal Services, 
Delhi = "E zu 
Director of Postal Services, 
Hyderabad 5d Бя 
General Manager, Calcutta 
Telephone District 
General Manager, 
Telephone District г 
Dist, Manager, Delhi Tele- 
phone District -- 
District Manager, Madras 
Telephone District z 
Progress 0 
_ Telegraphs Depa 
The programme 0 
and above wi 
independence and has 
КОЛ 1, 1953 a new Р 
has been evolved ; it com 
_ villages and distances fro! 
Introduction of All- 
“Тапа mark in 


Bombay 


money 


by air, wherever 4 
introduction of nig 
- India facilitated the 
їп the abolition of the 
27 p.c. of the entire n КУЗ) 
Night 
ensure in Ма 
Kanpu 


Postal System— Next to Railways 
rtment is the levgest civil UN Ed Ad 
f providing every village with a population of 2, 000 | 
th a post office was put into effect immediatel 099 
been successfully completed in 1953 
olicy for setting up post offices in rural are: 
bines the criteria of population in grow of 1 
m Ga dr offices. : ps of | 
ir Ma cheme i i 
Ж EU mail : e in 1949 constituted a 
cards, еу orders and insured letter ic 
АШ letters, post cards PES is available and is аи 
it air services connecting the principal ci The M 
troduction of All-Up Mail Service r les of 
surcharge on mails for air conve ешип 
jand mail receives air кайпы NM. 
Пе bile Post. e was first started as an ex 
gpur. Later, the scheme was extended 
у THE, mobile post office visits important eae 
ag 4 - es. 


15 


rien A 


YEAR-BOOK | 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh 


PEPSU, Jammu i 
Delhi (Telegraphs dni). x 


as A etm 


Bombay, Saurashtra € 

à а апа 

Madras, Mysore, агы 
Cochin, _ Coorg, Hyderabad 
(which is a sub-circle under 
Director). К: 


М. P., Vindhya Pradesh. 


Rajasthan, Madh ; 
Bhopal and AGES EE 3 
Andhra. f 
Orissa. j, 
yi 
Assam, Manipur and Tripura. 2 
` е 
Delhi (Postal only). ч 
Hyderabad State y 


(Sub-Circle). 
Caleutta eU 


Bombay City. 
Delhi & New Delhi. 
Madras City. 


y after | 
From. 


communications in 


this. country. | 


Over. 


ep deua ^ 


м 
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i а ified hours after ordinary post office have close 

Wk Me They will soon be opened in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona, Hyderabad, Calcutta and Bangalore. = 

The following are the notable progresses— Е 

(1) At present (1954) there are more than 40,000 rural pos 
п Thess is today one post office for every single village with 
a minimum population of 2,000. bo р ; 

(3) Every village with a minimum population of 500 receives 
a visit from the postman at least once a week, 

(4) Number of post offices in urban area on Feb, 1, 1954 was 
5,859. 


Telegraph Service—The telegraph service 


in India celebrated its - 
centenary in October 1953. At present there 


are 8,620 telegraph 
offices in India. The policy of opening telegraph offices in 
town with а population of over 5,000 and every sub-divisional head- 
quarters is being implemented. The Hindi Т 
popularized. The Indian Languages Telegraph Service in the Deva- 
nagri script is now available at 525 offices, 

Indian telegraph is the oldest 


government-owned publie utility 
in thé world and it is the second lar 
workers). 


Р ped that де 
onsiderably. 
graph and tele 


duin AS phone mee ‘at the end of 
ition to Д i f н 
432,500 miles of carrier channels. mites of conductor an 


s and Rangoon. 


у ia at Si ith 700 lines in 1913. 
At the time of partition in 1947 "md аА 
exchanges and 114,999, telephones, 

. exchanges and 200,000 


- phone expansion “ 
. 1949. Under this 


in advance from the 
glephone Con ction for 20 deae The mainten- 
а 5. 4 per month. ' Own your Exc tange was introduced 
їп 1950. Under thi the Department undertakes t 
50-line exchange if instituti 


; firms or individuals advance а loan of 
per cent. interest per annum. This 


т 


us E 
converted into a private limited company in 1952. is m Ans ME 
factory in India ture of automatic telephones ои 
f n j 


4 


É- 
$ 
4 


4 


| London and New 


"Belgium. 
а Lus Tele: 


TA VRS Pewee ey ste se re Li 
ENT ; (і T 
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carrier equipment. The factory started with the assembly of tele- 
phones digi imported parts in 1948 and has since switched on to the 
telephone instrument 


manuféeture of its of telephones. 2 
hich 99 per cent. are today being manufac- 


contains 363 parts of whic 
tured in India. 

In most places message-rate system of charges has been intro- 
duced. Under this system, а subscriber, besides paying a fixed 
monthly rental for the telephone, also Pave for every call that he 

ge rate system 15 at present in force in 13 places 
- Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 


т, Poona, Simla and Trivandrum. 


Indore, Kanpur, Madr a , 

Wireless—In addition to telegraph and telephone facilities, India 

has a wireless communications system, which serves several useful 

purposes. Wire tions maintam contact between fixed points 
їп case of the breakdown of the 


as a standby to telegraph system азе 
latter. Stations at © tal places maintain contact with ships at 
sea and also aircraft flying over the sea. Such stations are established 
at Bombay, Өч x d also at some minor parts. Mete- 
riological stations exchange W ther data with ships and also with 
other countries. Monitoring stations have been established at Jabal- 
pur, Calcutta, Ре i and Bombay: Pis 
External „ен nications Бы progress. has been maintain- 
ed since the nationalisation. 0. verseas Communications, Service on 
January 1, 1947. The e is responsible for the working of Tele- 
graph, Telephone ап Radio-ph' t services between India and foreign 
nationalisation there were only four direct radi 
stralia, China and New York and nod. 


countries. Prior wo 5 Austr 
i о London , 
don, Afganistan, Japan, Indonesia, Thailand 
] 


viz, Ahmedaba d, 


Russia, Egypt ап ran. 
is still through оа There present а cabl 
omb: Del i. adras able stati 
mbay an ation has been set up at Calcutta Av Mem 


wireless tele raph 508 i 
ed оз ting from March 12, 1953 E order to handle telegraph 
messages between Calcutta and the Ud ap 
* The following Services are operate at present by the Overs 
Communications Service... Direct cir d e 
“3 Wireless Telegraph Service— ЖАГЫ circuits exist (1) betw 
Bombay at one end and London, Melbourne, Shanghai, Tokio New 
York, Kabul, Djakarta at the other and (2) between New Delhi s 
Wo, N у Bat and Mom 4 hi and 
adio-telephone ervice— Mal as direct tele Gi 
Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Nairobi gelenhone services to 
Radio telephone services 010 London are available betwe ingdom. 
the following places— ustralia, Belgium, Canada, Hur idia and 
Trance, Italy, e: Netherlands, Norway, Spain S wed k, Finland, 
“Telegram ‘Service—This service is Beanie 260: еїс. 
4 etween 


Bomba an 0 H 
y s also been extended to Finland, Norway, Swed 
, eden and 


Europe. ]t ha 
gram Service to .several foreign countri 
les is now 


available: 


12 


x 
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ireless monitoring—Five monitoring stations are at present 
нен Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Jubbalpur. 
| Submarine Cable Telegraph Service—it connects (1) Bombay 
and London via Aden, Port Sudan, Alexandria, ete., for the Euro- 
pean traffie, (2) Madras with Penang Singapore Hongkong, ete., for 
‘Far Eastern traffic, (3) Bombay with Zanzibar via Aden for East 
‘and South African traffic. . 

Five Year Plan—Th 
“crore for the developme: 
ү, of which Rs. 18 crore h 
_ are — postal facilities 1 
facilities in large cities. 


e Planning Commission has allotted Rs. 50 
nt of posts, telegraphs and telephones, out 
ave so far been spent. The main purposes 
n rural areas and the extension of telephone 


‘Steamers, mail-carts, bullock-carts, horses, mules and camels, 'Тһе 
rest constituting 54 per cent of the total is 
‘small boats, 


) h are permanent and 49,526 tempo- - 
s ineludes 991 officers extra departmental 


POSTAL TRAFFIC 
(Monthly averages or calendar 


Regd. Inland No. of No. egd. 
parcels tele- Letters Post ш” iud. ATP 
grams cards — phomeg calis papers 
(000) (000) ; (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1,029 1816 | 63,945 70,090 17. 365 10,320 
1,077 1,737 10,338 11,268 118 412 11,095 
19 1,126 1,844 69,693 12,932 ` 138 541 9,869 
Ко E der Baines 78,213 168 720 16008 $ 
i › ES ,094 90, D 
_ 1953 1,144 1,914 iad = ae 5i 


months) 


TOTAL POSTAL REVENUE | 
(Monthly werages or calendar months) 
7 A In thousands of Rupees \ 

-1948 P a E x $ 
Ns | 2,4019 1951 


ES Y EAM 
2i -: 2,6649 1952 5 P E 
2950 - -. 21949 1958 rd + 3,5797 
URS ied К, POSTAL EXPANSION XY 
dud Office | Ке 1948 | 1953 
, Rural Post. offices Y: .. | 19,81 . 88,108 ^ 
Urban Post offices ^. - 4,160. + 5,789 
Telegraph offices . 


li ОЕ a 
NT Ry aes UM t RATA AE ROL 
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Telephone Exchaages w 2 
Public call offices A5 182 4,277 v 
Телерһопе Connections .. 1,14,922 savant M. 

,99, ч 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE POST OFFICE, 1950-51 ^ 
, 1950- vd 


Post office (perma- No. of letter: 
nent) No. -- 26,106 Da тенет see ria 
Letter Boxes No. -- 84,979 cels and packets 2,270,0 
Village Postmen iF eke Naato tinana aN du И 68,165 —. 
DM Forei $ A 
Total strength of 4 orien И.О, aid 51,377,061 — - 
the Establish- cles sento! is a 
ment No. .. 194,755 -. 10,728,979 . 
Length of railway, b 


roads, miles etc. (Statistical Abstr d 
over which the stract of India, 1951-52). 
mails were con- ^ 
veyed .. . 169,105 Me 
S POSTAL LANDMARKS M. 

1825—First Indian postage stamp issued at Karachi for Si ў 
AMT overland онр тев датава апа India жшше. 
when steamer и ndsay" made th C 
Bombay Еа ука e first voyage from - 
1840—P. & О. obtained charter ior conve: i E 
London to | Suez for en route to India. sanca GR reos between. j^ 
1851—First Govt. Telegraph ппе ope d : р." 
Bien Harbour. pened between Calcutta and Dia- | 
1g64—Iirst. postage stamp on all India basis was issued on 1st f 


44 October. я 
. .3805—F:rst telegraph line opened between England and India, 27 


Jan., 1865. 
P. О, Calcutta was opened and occupies the site of the old | 


aret. 


le system was established. 
arted. | 
em introduced. 
Bank started. 
rted. 


issued, - 
odes of . 
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: B E ree Jai Hind stamps commemorating 
toe Indian PEN a the Asoka capital, India’s 

AMT Flag and an Aircraft in flight. GIO. Overseas. Tees 

rnment purchased from January 1, 1947, Overseas ч 
poe Govern р Service from India Radio & Cable Communi- 
et 

cation Ltd. | = а rst fl 

£ amp issued for the first 
Шу Commemoration STAD from Bombay to London. 

ve tamp exhibition organised by the Postal Department was 
Ba тро о ке iret time av Dena oe March 1948. 

Gandhi Memorial Stamps in four values issued on the Ast 
1948— AS ersary of India’s Independence Day, 15th August, 1948. 
ane india issued a set of a одина 75th anniversary of the 

perm niversal Postal Union. j A 

САА іп Hindi in Devnagri Script was in- 
агї АВА June 1949. Introduction of the All-up air Service. 

h On the Independence Day (15th August) stamps containing 
о trations of historical monuments of ancient India, such as 
, EE Trimurti, Konark Horse, Sanchi Stupa, Kandarya 

M. hadeva Temple and Bhubaneswara were ‘issued, 

0. New Independence Stamp issued on 26th vanuary in comme- 
oo ration of India's New Constitution coming into operation. 
4951— The Centanary of the Geological Survey of I 

7 of one stamp representing a pair of Stegod 


ight of India’s 


ndia saw the issue 
India elephant ^? ganesha, an ex- 
i ies of modern India elep lant. 

952. ну of postage stamps bearing the portra 
Т ^ the famous saints and poets of India were issued. 
/1953— Everest commemoration Stamp issued on the 2nd ‘October, 

1953. 7 : y 
= tamp issued to commemorate Ind. Railway Centenary, 

doer On te occasion of the centenary of the ist issue of Indian 
| stamp a set of stamps is issued. 
| E 


its of some of 


| AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


| IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA—India is one 
of the leading agricultural countries in the world and one of the 
biggest sources of its wealth is its produce from land, 

Д total population of the country of near} i 

| 

| 


1 Out b 
nearly 357 millions, 250 Эре 
Гох about 70% are dependent for their livelihood on the cultivation of 


land. It accounts for nearly 48 per cent of the natio: 


y in lac and leads the World d p 
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production 0f groundnut and t i 

of rice, jute and cotton. Amo Cue 10. de soe Пар 

с ї БА ng commerci BEECH), Ign 

only sécond to the U.S.A. in cotton and pcc RET dia is 
in jute. 3 


DEFECTS OF INDIAN AG 
FOOD—Indeed the defects of E ENS AND SHORTAG 
the per acre yield of most crops ED C become evide Sm 
foreign countries. The average yield per, Mo compared to eer 
ducts in India is comparatively poor. Av acre of agricultural 9 
per acre in India is about 700 Ibs 14189 production oh wheat 
Egypt, 113 Ibs. in Japan, 898 Ibs. HR Баета S 
uction ps India is about 750 lbs. per acre S de Ti06, prog 
an in Japan, 2,998 Ibs. per acre in Egypt EU is 3,444 Ibs. per 
ina and 2,185 Ibs. per acre in U.S.A. The bes 9 Ibs. per aere in 
ness of India agriculture which by the way, he benpears the backward- 
ing lack of soil fertility as to the medieval tech. no less to the grow- - 
and an almost complete lack of capital to be em Teed of agriculture 
also be said that the production of food was EET indt. It may, 
of population. The partition of the country in ipped by the growth 
quent separation from India of the canal irrigated 1 and the conse- 
е lowlands of Bast Bengal not САУ ae огон and 
food. shortageebut also created an acute deficiency in y i ggravated the 
medium staple cotton.. Indian agriculture has to ae шүл long and 
riously capricious nature. Draughts alternating nth with a noto- 
floods are a common. occurrence in one part of the УЫ уе devastating 
Moreover agriculture in India suffers from the КАА d 
All t apoyerishment of Soi 
hese drawbacks account ed 


and the fragmentation of holdings. 
the poverty of the peasant and rural indeltedners 


AREA AND SOIL- 
which only 


р" 5 


the scope of m 

in types of soil 

nitrogen and humus l 

ut lacks most of the pe ERI soil | 
gredients. soil is the most fertile and easil mical in- 
ў almost the entire Indo-Gangetie plain and the Зу; worked 
t girdling peninsular India. Highly baka row strip 
and sticky: 1 covers ihe western portion of of moisture 
ile the red soil covers the eastern part. Th 129 Deccan 

1 India, Assam and along the Ра bus soil | 
estern 


4) laterite. 1 
i hosphoric acid, 


is found in 


hats. 
G Tn addition to fo 1 
i he sub-conti 


area о: 


ur main group of soils menti 

desert soils i tw V Bio) а large ee above, the 

and the South Punjab, which alone occupies an are Rajasthan 

sq. miles. LM 

SEARCH AND C 
AGRICULTURAL Rie peing carri DA ON l 

and extension activities are being carried out by ac e Oe 

4 owncil 


DUM тюл i 


iat y f, = 


^ TA 
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Sala Meee. ie A! AT 


^ EM 


of Agricultural Research, the Central Research 
— Central Commodity Committees. The (01 
tural research, suggests suitable m 
assistance to the farmer for 
| Was reorganised in 1951 to dea 

iti Council of A 


Institute and the 
ordinates agricul- 
provides financial 
Schemes, ete, The Council 
ffectively with its responsibi- 

has also been set up for 


na variety of 


; both fundamental They conduct 


5 to improve the fert 
nds. They have еу; 


dia impo 
of seed which c 
adapt themselves to di 
Rice Research Institute, 
h on the agronomy, myc 
rice. The multiplication 0: 


^f and in 


t Lucknow was lai 
ил! was c i 


4 two two 
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pedigree herds of Red Sindhi and ir 
cattle farms at Karnal eu СЬ There ате 

а credmery at Anand. Among the other import atore and 
stations are the Indian Lac Research Institute at nm research 
fisheries research stations at Barrackpur. Manda; anchi, three 
Indiam Institute of Fruit Technology, Delhi. pam and Bombay, 
Commodity Committees—The Indian Central С, А i 
«cotton, jute, oilseeds, sugarcane, coconut arecanut and qam for 
and subsidise a number of research schemes at opacco operate: 
Rd pe ad various research 

madian Central Cotton Committee i 20 

research on the development of long-staple cotton for e Rn its 
deficient. At the Institute of Plant Industry. Indor ich India is. 
research work is undertaken in botany, physiology, геге ОШ 
g and 


wenetics P cottone dm 
mdian Central Jute Committee's т 

work is undertaken by Jute Arise OM and extension. 
Barrackpur, Technological Research Laboratories, Tol Institute, 
сина, Economic Research Station and the Publicity "Se ollyganj, Cal- 

(3) Indian Central Oilseed Committee aims at findin; REC. 
relative nutritive values of oil-cakes obtained by the ELE yout inel 

" an 


Ghori P nait Central Sugarcane C 
Indian entri ame ‘ommittee maintai £ 
us of Sugar Technology which was established. еш Indian | 
1936. It conducts research in sugar technology, renders npur 1 
assistance to factories and trains students. echnical is 

(5) Indian Central Coconut Committee has twi 

Ca ara qnd Kavarna We ES 
na 


(6) Indian Centr 
ЖОО М Еа ARRI 2 ДОП arecanut research 
stati i sore, re- uU r of 
stah ihe help of the Committee, and South Kanara started 


-with the help of th $ 
©, (7) Indian Central Tobacco Committee, Madras, 

(8) Indian Central Lac Ces Committee, Ranchi. 
Cattle Show Committee, Karnal. n : 


(9) AU India 
| s are financed by the proceeds of the cess levie 
ied 


commodity. 


tion OHY 19 per c 
peing dep ‚ їпїа А) 1 
monsoon results їп famine conditions in some part: 
mo There is large disparity between the yields an. country, | | 
апа unirrigated l The extension of irrigation is нака 
crease production between two to four times. So Five Yen to ing 
fre id special stress оп the | devercprient of орус oot Ра 
Major jrrigation works have been undertaken to irrigat, n in India, - 
areas of land. RE AND REVENU Yi e additional | 

© LAND TENU 7 Ат |E—The ` 1 

LAND E ge ndis are Under the кийит ar рыда | 
ЖА nee TAA р an lord | 


Өү 
«ace C LAE, (e 
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'e, one or more persons jointly own a large estate and 
Боне for payment of land revenue. The systent 
а Е 


еуаїїв_ largely in West Bengal, Bihar and parts of Assam, 
рма aa Bid Uttar Pradesh. Under the Mahalwari or joint 


zi nure, estates are held by co-sharing bodies or village com- 
/ [шаре en members being jointly and severally liable for the pay- 
ment of ‘land revenue as in Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and parts of 
— Uttar Pradesh. According to ryotwari or peasant proprietary tenure, 
‘4 the individual owners are severally responsible for the payment of 
the land revenue as in Bombay and Madras. 
` The existence of intermediaries between the State and the tillers 
of the soil retarded the development of agriculture. The State Gov- 
- ernnients have therefore decided to abolish the zemindari rights. 
- Legislation for the abolition of the rights of the zemindars and other 
intermediaries in the land has been enacted in all Part A States and 
_ Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, PEPSU 
and Saurashtra and is under consideration in a number of States 
Under the British rule, land revenue was fixed on a permanent 
basis mostly in West Bengal, Bihar and Parts of Assam, Madras. 
_ Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. Permanent system will Tut А 
with abolition of zemindari. Temporary sett] 
ect to periodic revision generally obtain in the m ү. 
i basis of land revenue, however, differs f; est of the country 
. OWNERSHIP & P OTDING Of the 29 
_ the 1951 census estimates as epending for their livel; WA 
ture, roughly 167 million consist of those who ovn dood on agricul 
ly) and cultivate land and their dependents, bout 31305 main- 
. belongs to the category of cultivators of land not 31а million 
“and their dependents. About 45 owned by them 


million cons; E N 
labourers and their dependents and about Бї million of о Cultivating 


'vating owners, rent receivers and their dependents Spon Clie 
Average holding in India is about 5 acres though the si Y 
from State to State. According to the Report of the anii Ms 
quiry Commission, it was 11.7 acres in Bombay. 10 in нде Еп- 
U.P., 4.5 in Bengal, 4.4 acres in Madras, A’ great “unjab, 6 in 
— sub-division is the fragmentation of holdings it ater evil than 
Single obstacle to economic cultivation, leading t is the biggest 
costs and to the under-employment of hum: са ed overhead 
resources. аШе and material 
{i Both voluntary method and com 


lion persons which 


dt is 
8 to increas 
ап, 


l vay in voluntar ida- 
ИСКИ 
Efforts have also been, made to organi operating fi 


У in ree У arming, The 
vent the growth of small and uneconomic тога has been to pre- 
of land in a few hands. 8s and Concentration 


GROW MORE FOOD COMPAIGN. 
India began to experience during the Wong "она І К, pod Which 
4 / ached to am 
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acute stage. The matter was further com: lic: : 
food was outstripped by the growth of pee the production of 
Food Campaign was initiated in 1943. During Breb fous. row More 
and loans were given by the Centre to the States to eu b ars ктш 
to increase production. Central assistance is however piven them for . 
specific programmes—such as works schemes and su A oniy СО 
Works schemes include the construction and repair В y schemes. 
small dams, channels and tube-wells, etc., supply ору ЕУ tanks, 
{ fertilizers and manures and improved RAE the 


distribution o 
ED PRODUCTION PROGR? 
the achi AMME—was formulated | 


of 10 million acr 
Bhumi Sena, (d) gosambardhan 


| 

У 

a year and for the erad 4 

regular observance of Vana Mahotsava with the object of planti i 
antmg — 

E 

4 


300 million trees. 
BHOODAN MOVEMENT—On a rough estimati | 
4:5 million landless labourers in the country. inspite pod shout 
of zemindaries, there was по hope for these landless labour olition 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave has started Land Gift Movement Thi 8о 
an appeal to the landowners of India to donate land for the 1 d isl 
The noble efforts of Vinoba Bhave have met with remarkable andless. | 
The movement has also received direct supports of the Stat Success. | 
ments and some political parties. Over two million aer e Govern- | 
have been donated. For the proper utilization of this ET of land | 
the scope of the movement has been enlarged—such onated land, | 
(gifts for sinking of wells) and Sampattidan (gifts ol Koopdam | 
agricultural implements and draught animals). r procuring | 
SOIL CONSERVATION —A special provision o Suit i 
been made in the Five-Year Plan for soil урнәк с m has — 
afforestatio h station has been established at доп ааз 
with the problems created by the insidious advances of the Rojos deal. 
1 conservation branch has been opened at th jputana. 
Dehra Dun. Contour binding has ERES Po 
scale in Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, and Madhya 


MARKETING—The office of the Agricultur: S 
Directorate of Marketing and di CD E Adviser: 
India in 1935. It has conducted Heu шу the 
ing 5 r various commodities. "With the help i market- | 
0 Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the mus subsidies | 
d similar organisations in their o ао Govern- | 

West Bengal, Bihar, Punjab, Hyderabad and 
f > and | 
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: Y 
reanisations have become permanently a part of 
Eum HERR i ihe Agricultural Produce (Grading and | 
Ке th ) ‘Act was passed in 1937. The commodities inclutled in 
aen SUED fruits, vegetables, eras, dairy products, tobacco, coffee, 
its e skins, fruit products, atta. oilseeds, vegetable oils, cotton, 
hides с, раа, sann hemp, gur, myrobalans, wool and goat hair. 
Wood bristles rosin. turpentine and arecanuts have recently been 
| dded to the list. The principle of compulsory grading of agricul- 
Feat produce for the purpose of export has been accepted by the 
‘Planning Commission. (Жу 
LAND RECLAMATION—Central Tractor Organisation was 
founded in 1947 with about 200 tractors abandoned by U. S. Army. 
Since its inception, it has carried out some of the lareest reclamation 
perations in Asia. "Thousands of acres of land in Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Bharat infested with a pernicious weed 
nown as kans, were cleared and made ready for cultivation. A fleet 
‘of 240 new tractors were purchased in 1951 out of a loan obtained by 
"the Government from the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development. Besides the Central Tractor Organisation, several 
State Governments maintain fleets of tractors for land reclamation 
as well as for the mechanical cultivation of land on behalf of private 
rties. 


The figures of land reclamation from 1948-49 to 1952 are as 
slows :— 


Acreage Acreage 

i geclaimed |. reclaimed 

1048-49 AS 71,497 1950-51 .. 281.062 
_ 1949-50 v. 79,346 1951-52 -. 1,55,367 


ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL SURVEYS—The Ministry of 
Agriculture is responsible for Zoological Survey of India which is 
mainly concerned with care, preservation and maintenance of natural 
zoological collections in its custody. The Botanical Survey of India 
"At Calcutta is also under the Ministry of Agriculture. é 


^. . CROPS—The two outstanding features of agricultural production 
in India are the wide var 


furl 7S Т МАМ P KAN Daka) 
D | "Vid aS S, daban LN 
f NS куку A | 
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р barley, mi 
у, millets, pulses and gram, sugarcan < 
crops occupy more than four-fifths of the strate WR EH ie Hoodia 
such 45 linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum, castor, ў ) Oilseeds | 
cocoanut ; (3) Fibres such as cotton, jute, hemp pul Ондай апа 
Drugs and Beverages such as poppy, cinchona, tobacco Шахан Ды) 
РҮҮ coffee, 


FOOD CROPS / 


Rice—the staple food 
ing crop of India and оссир 
vated area. Аз S 
tile alluvial plain 
southern and north-eastern 
rice growing. In order of 
U.P., М.Р. Orissa, Assam ап 
areas. Rice 1 jal crop. i 
and southern ia it is the 5 
hich is the stap 
OW! 


» 


ro rieties. 
a subsidiary food to wheat-eaters i Abe 
grown mainly, in the U.P. and, Bihar. eae ec ep MAY andis 
1 yield of about 6 million acres Som bout 1-9 million tori ў 
pout 7 million acres under barley Жс ДЫ, 
ou 


jowar (called cholam in Madr: j 
two main varieti s of millets grown in петата e байга yth 
food of the agricultural population of the south. Both e the. stani 
mainly grown as ‘kharif_ crops, While jowar is mai u them arg 
f ‘Hyderabad, M.P, Madras, U.P., bajra is bes grown i 
ajasthan; ombay, the U.P., Madras and ETUR mu 
St Te is estimated that joWar is grown in abo 2 paler rong 
ahout 4 million tons while bajra is own een 
е than 2 million tons. ASIE RET 
th is raai which accounts for осв 
million tons annually. Anothe 


lar diet in t 
ses help 


5 millio 
fm 


tion of crops in large tracts in both North and South India. The 
“value of by-products of Sugarcane adds great] its i Я 
The leaves and tops of sugarcane serve as fodder for cattle. 
_ Molasses are important raw material for the chemical ir 


| Sugarcane—Sugarcane occupies a principal position in thé rota- 


for manufacture of power alcohol in particular, i 
| the manufacture of paper and paper board. Though a kharif crop, it 
is grown mainly in the northern States of India, the U.P., Bihar and 
= Punjab being the leading producers. In recent years, the acreage 
under sugarcane in India has fluctuated around 3-6 million acres 
| yielding in terms of raw sugar (gur) about 5 million tons, But the 
|J per acre yield is so low that with about 28 per cent of the world 


acreage under sugarcane India ассош for less than 5 per cent of 
the total annual yield of the world. 


in Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, West adras, 
cardamom in the'forests of southern and wester i i 

in the Western Ghats of South India. A 
grown mainly in Western Bengal and South Indis 


+ $ E E . 
per day against the diet at 3 ounces and 10 ounces respeer рег adult 
make the position clear it 


ls 
| lbs. in Belgium. 


PLANTATION CROPS 


1 Plantation Crops— The Great i байы i 

| Assam in the Sor. the Nilgiri ИГИ West s India are 
ravancore-Cochin in ihe Бод. ast area of 

| Tobacco—India stands third i " i 

Other countries being U.S.A. and ids de Prove sion, of tobacco, the 

- eentrated produetion in India— (d) North Bengal area, (p) of сод. 

Bihar area, growing both Nicotina Tobacum and Nie ti (b) North 

he former used for chewing as well as manufacture та Rustica ; 

nd latter mostly used for hookah, (c) Gi ot cigarettes 


urat area growing Nico- 


P 


`, PEN шүм + [Ум 
i T "ЛҮГҮ, ace ana ҮҮ AG 
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tina Tobacum suited for bidi, hookah ar 
of Belgaum, Kolhapur and Miraj ee a han едн 
for chewing and bidi ; they are specially mild and ee. асин used 
area growing virginia type tobacco which is excellent a Gung 
manufacture. he chief virginia variety cultivated i com se 
Harrison special. in Indian soil is 
Poppy—which t 
national Agreemen 
sent grown chiefly in О.Р. and Central India and that mainl 
nly as a 


government monopoly. 
Cinchona—is mainly grown on government ; 
В MOS plantat i 
ing. Considering the overall ЗА ДА ME 


Nilgiri Hills and Darjeeli 
stricken country-side, production is still short and has to b 
o be 


malaria- 0 
supplemented by imports. 
"Tea—Indian Union is overwhelmingly the largest ў y 
duction is nearly 600 million Ds БОТ m 


world. The verry yore ‘ 

per cent of In ja's tea comes from North Indi i 

Pad the Dooars (West Bengal); this tea muere eut ee 
the | 


ort of Calcutta. Tea is, after jut 1 i 
hange earner. jute and cotton, India's most im- 
Coffee—next to tem, coffee is consider < 
plantation crops in India. The Indian PU ar SM important 
consiste! ‘a large proportion of highest КОШЕГЕ. 
in about 224,00 acres yielding about 18,000. tons Dy end iss 
1 one per cent of the world coffee output. Then pro- 
О еа, Assam ап a With the exception ОЁ 5 m 
d sa, SSA dhya radesh, Indian coffee i small 
in the low hills of South India. Mysore is Ње -m кеда grown | 
a followed by Madras, Coorg and НАА important % 
Rubber— ivation of raw rubber on a plantatio: ochin; 
undertaken 1n Travancore-Cochim, Malabar, Coorg and cue was 
early years of the present century. The production of Subhana С 
country at t time is of the order of 16,000 to 17 ERA 
Of the total number of rubber estates and holdings 12-85 tons. 
located in Travancore, 7.19 p.e. in Cochin, 16.55 DONA up are 
(mainly Malabar) and remaining 241 p.e. are in Coorg. the m » 
mans à у, } ~ l Anda- 
ja is supplying two-thirds of the estimated 
demand. She is now, producing», in and below the Western Gh would 
tween Karwar and Cape Comorin 31,000 tons of pepper pem sks a 
rer 


195,000 acres. i t 
damoms—m the recent years there has b bs 
Сагат the cardamom growing industry. It Sh E 
ihe present acreage amounts {о over 120,000, about 50 mou that _ 
amens те the Cardamom Hills in естене: cent of | 
the remainder in the VAT x Goong and Mysore and in RNE 

of Madura, Tinnevelly, Malabar and Coimbatore. The t 
tion is estimated at About 1,950 tons. otal produc 
Cloves—are chiefly grown in the foot-hills of the Weste | 
stern G 


The cult: 


hats " 
j 1 


|| 1 
PY Ü 
amah Bk TEE YR ST} oap NAMI ii У 
Ade li. 
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jn the State of Madras. The production is insufficient to meet i] үү 
- demand. р 


i FIBRES 
'otton—the chief commercial crop of India, has fg i 
7 К from about 21 million acres in the pre-war period CUTE 


iion acres at present, the yield coming down from a 
ан bales (of 400 lbs. each) to about 2-4 million bales КООН 
nternal requirement of about 4-2 million bales, oming down th 
rom a surplus to a deficit country in respect of cotton, the "c 
ion of the country has left India with about 1-3 million bal partis 
of long staple cotton against a requirement more or less RR only 
.2 million bales for mill consumption. Although grown in PI арац 
in India, Bombay, Saurashtra, the М.Р. and Hyderabad obi атган 
- major amount of it. ў Supply the 
© Jute—A AM of папскае ee it is at 
grown in about 766,000 acres yielding about 9 milli : 
a total requirement of about 6 million bales, Ends pales. against 
| made therefore to extend its cultivation from mainly West. B 

ihar, Orissa and Assam as at present to South Indian ar engal, 
by climate and soil for growing jute in them, Reclamati vas suitable 
. land, diversion of aus paddy land, double cropping of go ОЁ fallow 
- land are some of the measures adopted to Secure an in aman paddy 
_ production and the result has been the progressive in SUED in jute 
‘production in India. The heat and humidity and heay 95596 of jute 
ain—unpleasant features of the climate of Bengal n iden hour of 
growth of jute. The outturn of dry fibre of jute gene id 
25 mds. with an average of 11 mds. per acre dereud 
tility and other factor. ч ng upon soil 
M emp—is another fibre grown in India с 
-U.P, Bombay and West Bengal. Small as the prodyeti LP. the 
used largely for the production of cordage and canva uction is, it is 
a, Silk Two-thirds of the total output of this Kes 
Mysore. Of the other varieties of silk, "mulbery" ik comes from 
the districts of Murshidabad, Malda and Birbhum as 19 
Dehra Dun and Parbatgarh of the U.P., Gurudaspu S est Bengal, 
апа in Kashmir, where it is a state monopoly E of East Punjab 
l.P., and the Chotanagpur division of Bihar. 5 {85а s z 


present 


tapa ansar silk in the 
guri district of West Bengal and in Assam ШК in the Japas 
Eun and Manipur. zn "c ‘Mugg’ Silk jn 


OTHER CASH CROPS 


cer of sugar 
ратсапе. Th 


е average 
Compared with 86 
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4 Indian Central Sugarcane Committee is T 
wW” ior coordinating sugarcane research and NR EE Organisation 
Lac—is à resinous material secreted by an inse AN М 
аз a parasite on certain kinds of tropical tree. It ct which lives © 
roughiy in its natural form as sticklac or refined ARS be marketed | 
ther refined into shellac ог buttonlac. Lac is EE seedlac or fur- | 
all India, the most important producing states ра over almost 
Madhya Prades? А ing Bihar and - 
Ayro! alans—is а sma ruit produced Я i £ 
ous forests normally below 8,000 feet above caliper ынха decid 
found up to 5,000 feet. When pulped it produces a ш occasionally 
jn the tanning try. lt is also used as а cou stance used 
The fruit is collected in state forest ntry medicin 
Bombay, Bihar and Orissa am 
Lemon Grass 
il is produce 
cultivation 
л ts—are grown mostly in Madr: 
nd Travancore-Cochin. They are rca peu Orissa, | 
of Madras and Travancore-Cochin. ong the West - 


OIL SEEDS 


importaneo of oil seeds in t ndi 4 
fact that more than 25 йо Балеа едО 
to about 10 per cent of the КҮ, 

Indian Central Oilseeds 


s an 
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lopment of 
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350,000 tons annually. 

out India ; main centres 

Hyderabad, Bihar, Madhya Bh 

Е An P 0! TER 

of India, the average at 

of оп acres and about 130,000 t 

ortant producer h an area of 
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COLIN n under all main food crops in the Indian Uni n. « 
pne ошо Os оа eres Gt the beginning of the mae А 
Етот muts now account for nearly 11 m. acres with an 
E Od anilioh-Hénstofonuis in shells and 410 т, tons 
of REUS p.c. of the groundnut area 1s concentrateq 
Eus and Hyderabad and the prominent varieties grow 
Coromandel and the Peanuts. Bold nuts grown in Saur 


i i ashtra with 
a lower oil content are specially valued for eating. with 
У The oil is used for culinary purposes either as such or in the 
form of the hydrogenated product known as vanaspati, 


ape and Mustard—two other very important edible о; 

_ ате, tee groundnut, rabi crops accounting for about 4. oilseeds 

acres and a little less than 800,000 tons 11 normal years. Uttar 
Pradesh grows well over half the rape and mustard jn ia. = 

important producing areas аге Bihar, Punjab, Assam and Raja 


Sesamum—or gingelly or til also an edible oilseed, а у. 

-crop grown in a MUS 21986, than а million So а kharif 

ield of more than 340, ons 1п normal years, The chi я 2 

f sesamum are U.P., and Madras followed by Rajasthan, Hy overs 

_ and Madhya Bharat. aba 
А 


Coconut—is an important oil-yielding tropical fruit 
— vides many useful products to mankind, The kerne] of 
nut in its raw state finds wide use in culinary Preparation, ie p 
dried and converted into copra and crushed for oil. 5 or is 
greatly in demand for edible purposes as wel] as 
. ture of soaps and toilet preparations. 
' refreshing drink, while the unopened spathe On tappin ‹ а 
. Sweet-juice or neera. Its leaf and timber аге extensive]. yields a 
constructing houses. In India it grows luxuriantly iu ў 
and deltaic tracts and also in the interior of M пе 


4 Lysore, Indio oastal 
in the world acreage and production comes to Т.Б milli as share 


3,400 million nuts respectively. The bulk of this 5193 acres and 
from the plantations located’ in the strip of land lvi ip dube 
Coast of India between the Arabian Sea anq the Wess the west 
‘extending from the Konkan in the north to Cape С S ern Ghats 
south and falling within the territories of North Kanara Li in the 
State, South Kanara and Malabar districts of M, EREMO 
 €ore-Oochin. The districts of „Tanjore, Godavari 5 апа Travan- 
Madras, Andhra and Mysore, Orissa and Bengal also lzag in 
ciable areas under the crop. To rehabilitate the in Possess " 
mote research on better or тоге, efficient Productio "Y and pro- 
ing of coconuts, a Statutory body, the Indian Cu and market- 
Committee representing various interests Was con ntra Coconut 
Act of 1944. Stituteq by an 
Though India is the second largest producer of 8 A 

duction is far short of her requirements, осол: hep m 
1 Cotton-seed—also an edible oilseed, is natural] 

cotton cultivation and is extensively grown in [ di Y-produet of 
annual production being above 2 million tons, "dia, the 


'о- 
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PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS IN INDIA 


e (Thousands of tons) 

1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Rice 20,251 20,741 23,424 Small 
Wheat 6860 6,039 6,762 millets 1,722 1,891 . 1,932 
Jawar 5,408 5,994 6,038 Total 
Bajra 2,554 2,299 2,922 Cereals 41,744 42,440 47,584 
Maize 1,702 2,021 2,607 Gram 3,593 . 3,2998 3,771 
Ragi 1,407 1,212 1,235 Grand 


Barley 2,340 2,293 2,664 Total 45,3387 45,783 51,355 - 
(Report on Currency & Finance 1953-54) 
PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND OTHER. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
(—000's omitted) 


1949-50 1050-51 1951-52 1952-53 


Sugar (raw) tons -. _ 4,938 5,615 6,068 5,260 
Oilseeds (tons) .. 153142)... 5078 4,820 4/685 | 
(a) Sesamum (tons) .. 431 438 438 451 

(b) Groundnut (tons) .. 3,879 3,426 3,045 2,894. 
(c) Rape & Mustard 
(tons) "e 793 750 916 828 
(d) Linseed (tons) _ .. 411 361 316 355 
(e) Castorseed (tons) .. 128 103 105 107 
Cotton (lint) bales of | 
~ 392 Ibs. each z. 2,028 ^ 2,910 3,138 3481. 
Jute (bales of 400 Ibs. PN TR p 
- eac od H y 4,678 
Silk КОЛО ... 2,104 2,127 M 260) 
Tea. (Ibs.) .. 0,85,030 6,07,318  6,41,180 їй 
Goffee (tons) Sa 22 24 24 : a 
Rubber (tons) Kp 16 16 17 30 
Lac (mds.) Ap. sibility 1,072 1,297 1453. 
(Report of Currency & Finance 1983-54) | 
FISHERY IN INDIA \ 


India is remarkable for its abundant fish fauna which a К, 
for the large section of its population depending on fisher Goan 
staple protein dish. 1 

000 s es, into. Which à 
100 square miles, into which numerous large, ре i А ч 
discharge their silt-laden waters, innumerable P ae ud He 
and oceanic islands, the marine fisheries resources of India mi ays 
quite considerable. Similarly, the extensive backwaters ust be 
Jagoons and swamps, numerous rivers, streams and chann 
` yery large number of perennial and semi-perennial lakes, 
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a coast line of 3,500 miles, a continental shelf of more M 
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voirs, tanks, ponds and other stretches of water, 
ЗЕЕ culturable, are a rich potential of inl 

The number of adult fishermen in India is b 


et, the average 
ed 2,500 pounds: 
year is more than 


y realised f ult of 
the food shortage at the end of the World War II. Tee 


vessels. 


Nae 
0 


vernments. The Government of India 
ery training centres at t| 
;, With the object of develo 


off the B bay. In additio" 
‘is bringing out considerable quantities. bay coast, this establishment 


of fish as a result of the” 


"10 maunds or ma acre, In 
| ortant point is the adequate su 1 
: ee that stocking has to be done А 3, 9f fish-seed, 


Te: im x 
nd fry of carp have not yet been бы е, pur des of spawn 


Y 4 "unjab, i 
e: се backwaters of Cochin whee e brackish waters, like 
for inflow and outflow of water {о brin 


e 
Sluice eat ided 
inf E young A es are provi 


f certain fishes into | 


74 ites 
Production and re- 
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uirements of the country can only be made u aH 
of our extensive marine Une Fishing in De as cea UE 
ever, confined to a narrow coastal belt of five to seven miles EUN i 
This is largely because the equipment used for sea fishin s: 
mostly boats, canoes, catamarans and of small nets EA СО А 
which are not of a type which can stand the regorous and r ees 
ments of off-shore or deep-sea fishing. These fishing people equo 
they are, have acute problem of procuring nets, Omben. S EMI 
sailing cloth, fish hooks and coal tar etc. In addition to this dieu]. ш 
ty, these fishing folks cannot go beyond the coastal belt—all th i 
time is spent up 1n reaching the fishing ground and bringin their 
catch to the market. So the mechanization of fishing СТЕ ont 
has рш as absolute necessity. peration | 
o start deep-sea shing on a commer i 
quisite is to collect essential data OE EI ORARE uis теч 
of crafts and gear that would be suitable, the species GRUB h type 
may be available in different parts of the sea, in different наси 
and similar other essential informations. Collection of aoe 
which, at the outset, cannot yield economic returns eS E 
with the expenditure involved, can only be undertake ER 
Government Jevel. AU : п at the 
Refrigeration—Another important item for the i 
fish production in India is the refrigeration Salons E ear Ru 
lem сап not be solved. At present, though large quantities of p He 
are being caught, but for the want of refrigeration facilitie 
transport, only a small portion of the catch can be used in S andy 
condition. So for the better supply of fishes, two things are prr 


| tely necessary—(1) quick transport of fresh fish from large assembly 


centres to some of the towns in fast motor vans, (2) provision of | 


yefrigerated rail transport. For the quick freezing and cold storage, | 
[2 


plants are the ideal solution for the pr S b 
and also erection of as many ice Mace АНЫ ам анод of fish 
quate quantities of ice may be available at all important fishing ade 

a 


consuming centres. 
Fish Curing—For the lack of adequate transport and RA 


facilities, it is estimated that more than 50 per i 
duction is being cure : per cent. of our fish pro- 


someday укы EU 
with Ceylon an other countries has also bee i 
that 150 fish curing yards have been wate blieHed: DRE c Mor 
along, the coasts s VUES governments. 
- Varieties of Fishes—Seas around Indi рК A К 
fishes. Plenty of sharks are available in Se hing B variety о: 
pian Sea and also along Coromandel and Konkan coast: engal, Ara- 
herrings, anchovies and shades form the bulk of our fo i Sardines, 
yank first in commercial importance. Mackerel, horse 2 fishes ап 
perches come second. The above groups of fishes Consi eckerel an 
about 55 per cent. of our marine fisheries. The ае roughly 
UR n e en D salmons, cat fishe epee D 
ucks, pomfrets, mullets, sityer ellies, ribbon в, bombay 
small sized groups. : › tibbon-fishes ete. which ate 
at Ж AU id л; 


МИСК Т NENGA УГА "тулуу? тт УЧЕТ Pe ERAS Ie AT 
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esh water fishes, carps form the most highly estee- 
tituting about 34 per cent. such as, Rohu, Calta, 


hich are well-known throughout India. Other 
i larius, silundia 


Regarding fr 
med variety, cons 
Mrigal and Calbasu w 
important varieties are cat fish, wallago, bagarious, с 
and macrones belonging to this class. There are also miscellaneous 
fishes such as murrels ete. Trout has been introduced into the hill 


streams in Kashmir, Kumaon and Nilgiri Hills. 
Regarding viver fishes, the following may be specially mention- 
ed—masheer available in the upper reaches of most rivers in India. 
 Ghilwa is a flat-sided, thin-bodied fish with his stomach running an 
edge. It occurs freely both in the north as well as in south Indian 
rivers. Murral varies from 2 to 8 ft. in length. Batchwa is smal 
but excellent for eating. Barils have 14 species and they are widely 
d distributed throughout India. Olive carp is available in Madras an 
4g also found in the fresh waters all along the coast of Indi fr m 
| tww Bengal. Mulley has no scales dae ga 
Regarding tumle fishing we h: roh i 
DE du ave rohu which is met within most 


Fish Products—Besid i 
oducts. Thi Papeete pes. of food i ral by 
Mti liver oil which ea is fish oil, Mug yields several by, 
| The oil is used for the Ex produced on "commerci rue dida c 
I ing hides, for temparing HOSP ое paints, Perse. ош 
‘for the preparation of edible fats. КЎ jus анд sped hydrogenation 
produces vitamins A 


by the Governments of Bi It i i 

у 0; t is be j 

Күш na aa and Travancore, indian 
article for t are yielding Thea eat 


^ meal as additional 
h refuse is being dried 


| Fish-curing i 
| chief methods gis also anim 
теа important 
her by dry or uring fish in India Bre SM. trade. The 
/.. The Governme b. and salt curin, 
Supplies shark diver oil aN Е oil factory at Kozhikod S 
i ikode, Madras. 
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It is 2 ‘chhataks’ 
2 3 taks’ at an 
9:4 Ib: per capita E DU 


which co: M of fish is 522,000 

[ . ere are 187 curin 

urma and M, Pees worth, of йу: feh 
- number of varieties 
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is Bombay Duck which are being sent to America by Indian exporters 
per year. | 

Bish Research—There are three fisheries research, stati i 
India at present, namely, (1) Central Inland Fisheries Бесс 
Station at Barrackpore, (2) Central Marine Fisheries Research 
Station at Mandapam, South India and (3) Deep-Sea Fishing Station 
Bombai which are financed and maintained by the Government of 
ndia. 

There are a museum and an aquarium at Madra: ing 
the’ Fisheries Department of Madras. The museum SE d 
mens of all important marine and fresh water fishes, various kinds 
of sharks, aquatic cureos etc. The aquarium has eight large 
aquaria in which tropical aquarium fishes are kept. There is ud 
a small aquarium and museum in the Central Fisheries Research 
Laboratory, Lucknow where all possible fish species of U.P. are 
аси БАЗ, TUE 

he new methods introduced for increasing fish producti 
(1) supply of fish fry and fingerlings by the Central Tend тон ате 
Research Station, Barrackpore, to the deficit areas and (2) effectin, 
reduction in the morality of fish fry and fingerlings and (3) OBS 
out different kinds of modern methods of fishing in deep-sea Wale 

Development Plans—Under the Five-Year Plain, the construction 
of two large cold storage and in plants at Calicut and Bangalore is 
nearing completion. Arrangements have been made for the pur- 
chase of equipment and recruitment of four experts from Japan for 
bull-trawling operations. This scheme which is under Five Year 
Plan, is to be financed by the Indo-U.S. Technical Corporation Agree- | 
ment. A project for the development of fisheries has been sanc- | 
tioned as a part of the Norwegian Aid Programme for Travancore- | 


Cochin at a cost.of 38 lakhs. А. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY IN INDIA 


IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE IN INDIA—Cattle pla: i А 
tant part in the rural economy of India. In all SERE pu 
tions, oxen are indispensible to Indian farmers. The value of hides, 
bones, hoofs and horns is also of considerable economic importance. | 
The contributions of cattle wealth to the economy of India is estima- 
ted to be Rs. 29,000. milions, [ENS xe m 

India is one of the largest livestock countries in the m 
possessing about a fourth of the world's cattle i.e., 75 per Poo OE 
of cultivable land and 60 per 100 persons of population. In addi- : 
tion, India has sheep, goats and other animals consisting of horses, 
mules, donkeys and camels, all of which play a vital part in the agri- 
cultural economy of the country. The distribution within India itself 
is heterogeneous in density and breeds vary from the best variety to 
the poorest. Bullocks are the principal motive power for agricul- 
tural operations, and for a large number of people milk and milk 

roducts are the See ae of ima Protein: India’s 39 million | 
sheep su wool and together wi million llion 
Sh important source of meat. goats, they constitute 


fau 
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Such ‘cows and buffaloes when they have 
еп. 


cattle- 
nding from Ka 
ir PH 


eccan Hills. С 
beasts of burden. 


eedin, ant of grazing lands, (Б) 
rearing animals and (6) Want of cross- 


he sche 
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DIVISION OF LIVESTOCK—Livestock is generally divi i 
wy 0 classes, namely— (4) PAM Кошот xen Ay вей аа 
vine. comprising sheep and goats; and her: ising? 
MU ponies, же пошса camels, and a9 URDU 
ў OF C In India certain breeds of re. 

known for their high milk productions, while others тог ем 
«lass powers. A third category of animals combine in kh BIYÈN 4 
moderate degree of efficiency for production of both milk and ee 
4 


Some of the best varieties are mentioned here— 
(1) Some of the best Cows in India are Sahiwal in Punjab and. 


Gir m PT 
e important breeds of bullocks issar ; 
found in Punjab, Nellore i SE are Hissar and Hamsi 
jn Gujrat, Kangayam in 
Dungi and АШ, in Bombay an 
purpose animals, i.c. best for draught as well as milk | e 
Kanrej and Gir. The best breeds of buffaloes are Murrah in Punjabi 
aurashtra and Mehasana, Surati and d 


Jafferbadi in S 
Bombay. 
It is a significant f 


dry айат апа m ч an 
map of India more or iess, coincides with her cattle * 
\ Thus Punjab, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Mysore aana E 
Bombay and Madras are homes of some of the best cattle Y I ES 
while non-descrip d in areas of heavy rainfall, like ERE 


Bengal, Orissa an! t. ie 
]ndian buffa dian cow. The best known buffa- 


Joes are of Punja oes of Kathiawar and the Surti 


and Pandharpuri but Ў 
Another cattle weal 


sheep in India is 4 
ounds of wool. 


act that good cattle are generally found i 


ferior cattle in areas of heavy rainfall. The rainfi 


in 
th West and 
d for their g 


the Tu 


their EM ji 
supply of India. 
РР ajan pigs bel 


ong to two principal speci ү 
*poar found throughout T pecis namely, Indian y 


ndia and pigmy hog in the forests at th 


foe am a 
200. 
АГ. 

_ base of the Himalayas in Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. ues are use- 
- ful for bristles, lard, meat (pork, ham, bacon) and skin. PM A 
Horses are mainly used for transport. The Касс Е 0: 
horses known as kathi is famous for its great powers an un De шге: 
The Marhatta pony, the little Gujarat and Dimthadi o rm ao 
are also famous. The ponies of Manipur are regarded e. Pn 

їп үр: Bhutia pony is also famous for powers of endu 
weight-carrying capacity. 5 

OF CATTLE AND MILK—Il-bred, ill fea 
ur cattle are today, the return SAY ades 
expected. Promiscuous breeding e Indian 
ely account for the poor quality of ДЕ ЫП 1s 
eld of milk per cow annum is 413 1р. w milk 
€ world. In a deteriorated condition, the 
production per cow in 


our country is the lowest in the whole world 
as the following statistics will show— 
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ў Per cow 


Per cow 
per annum per annum 
- India << 80 gallons Sweden ++ 326 gallons 
— Belgium 3005960 ЧДУ, Switzerland w 880 a 
Denmark NETS Finland e08M y 
Netherlands -. 3878 


| POULTRY—is divided in India into tw - eee 
prising hens, cocks and chickens, (2) Ducks comprising ducks, dra ae 
and ducklings. "The total poultry for 1947-48 was estimated 20-9 
58,247 thousands, out of this, Part A States has 77 p.c., Part В 

р.е. and Part C 15 p.e. 


Poultry-keeping is an important Subsidiry industry of the 


Poorer classes. Indigenous poultry, of low grade, produce on ап 
‘average 50 sma b 


ll-sized eggs per year. Steps are being taken to 
improve them by grading w 


P with foreign breeds like Rhode Island 
Red, White Leghorn and Minorca. р 


о groups—(1) Fowls com- 


_ Distribution of Livestock and Poultry per head of population. 


All India per head of pop. All India per head of pop. 
_ 1947-48 -. 077 1949-50 ЖАШЫ, 
— 1948-49 +. 0-74 


Manufacture of buttons, handles, toys, glue and as a source of 
superphosphates, Supply of horns comes from U.P., Punjab, Madras 
and Bengal. Buttons, 


toys, manure, glue elatine, ete., are made 
by horns. Ivory is used yj. EA 5 d 
and teeth. i 
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There is considerable export and trade in livestock рг 
While dairy products, such as condensed milk and Maur 
for infants and invalids, butter and cheese comprise the main impart Yi 
bones and horns are exported. At the same time, there з a Кык | 
trade in hides, skins and wool. МАЛ. 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION—The largest number d 
found in the' Uttar Pradesh which БББ АЫ 23:0 seine оп oH | 
nearly 14 p.c. of the total for the country. This is closely followed: 
by Bengal where there are nearly 22:6 million oxen or approximatel zu 
18:6 p.c; Madras 9:6 p.c. of the total. For Buffaloes : DLP. 93- 
million or 29 p.c.; Punjab—6:92 million or 13:2 р.е.; Madras—6-1 ` 
malloi or 13 p.c; Bengal—1-1 million or 2:3 p.c. of total buffaloes in: 
ndia. 

The densities of oxen per 10 acres of cultivated area, per 100* | 
persons and per square mile of the country as a whole are 4343 апа! 
106 heads respectively. The all-India average density of buffaloes | 
works out to 12, 12 and 30 respectively. US 

TRADE IN CATTLE—Bengal is the principal importer, s 
ed by Bombay, U.P. and Bihar. The main Oma Dur 
* order of merit are Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 

ANIMAL DISEASES— There are nine veterinary col JEn 
India. The chief research centre is the Indian eei Ree ои 
Institute at Mukteshwar, (U.P.) and its branch at Izatnagar, Born 
Barielly. This institute is maintained by the Central Government, | 
The Indian Veterinary Research Institute also manufactures large- 
quantities of sera and vaccines. Serum institutes have also been 
opened in various states, such as Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad andi 


Uttar Pradesh. 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY IN INDIA 


ў 
К!" 
| 


f (In thousands) 
Livestock 

? Cattle Buffaloes Sheep Gouts оз eae 
1940 .. 137,929 404125 41,506 50,253 Ton 
1945 1. 136,739 40,732 37,728 46,302. LH 

1951 25 165,099, 43,351 38829 — 41077, 1,514, 

Mules Donkeys Camels Pigs Total 

7 live-stock- 
1940 NU 1,186 617 2,702 276 | 

то due genie 1131 ‚ 656 3/109 D HD 
1951 X d 1,239 629 47490 See oie 
Poultry 9 i ў \ 

ID Fowls Ducks Fowl Т 
/ 1940 55,062 2,346 1945 ` .. "54,666 Du 

1951 .. 67,135 6264. 
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; Working Cattle in India 1951 
7 (In thousands) 
с, -Cattle Buffaloes 
-. Males -. 58,418 Males А 
— Female -- 2,314 Females 533 


(Statistical Abstract of India, 1951-52). 


FORESTS IN INDIA 


FOREST WEALTH OF IN 
 amportant part in country's agri 
"The forests cover 2,65,932 sq. mi 
- geography and area face of the 
for nearly a million people. Th 


DIA—The forests in India play an 
cultural and economic developments. 
les or about 21 per cent of the total 
country. They provide employment 


arly n he role of forests in conditioning the 
"weather, in preventing the erosion of Soil and in short in maintaining 


the physical condition is not yet fully appreciated. India contains 
ап infinite variety of types of forest vegetation governed by the 
"variations in climate, soil elevation апа other local factors. The 
‘forests of India are a source of considerable wealth, They yield valu- 
able timber. Our railway system leans heavily on Indian timber; 
- paper, plywood, bobbins, match industries depend on timber resources 
The forests also yield large quantities of fuel. The variety ап 
“abundance of Indian economic forest products are p erhaps uneg ualled 
in any other similar area in the world. "Tea sal, deodar, chir an 
Sheesham and many varieties of useful timber come from forests. 
Ee proci тарар ерла fodder, forests Vield medicina 
herbs an raw materials for the mam 3 es, 
| rubber, resin and terpentine. anufacture of paper, match 

ull value о: ла 5 forest wealth is el 
in terms of money, timber output, fuel биа асу 
: косы аа aah ha oner ау by mitigating the extremes of the 
fiercest climate in the world an reaki |: П Jd's 
Gee rainfall. king the force of the. world 


HOREST VEGETATION OF IN DUUE E into NO pet 


( ‘Littoral. Evergreen flourishes where ' TO (5) Ё Кар ОЙ 
(ОУ include many species of great econo shat 5 () 


4 ~ y mic value such as ebony; 

‘teak, rosewood, ironwood, bamboos, neem er e 
- (rainful 60 to 80") occupies the larger PEE LL UE dus 
known monsoon forests. The trees are large-sized jang form very 
remarkable timbers such as, teak, sal, pa uk, redwood, sandal wood 
.anjan ete. The Dry forests (rainfall 30 to 40"). ат Я Ben id 4 the 
desert regions of Rajasthan and the Punjab and the lane oar à: rac- 
rised by thick and fleshy stems and leaves and i. tls ere (9 192 Si 
thickets of shrubs and а few stunted trees; many 4 ELA S 
leafless. The Hill forests are found in South India Ун o; d UR ie 
© in the Himalayas above 3,000 feet altitude, Mo 


2 f which the following are th 2e trees are ever- 
green, of which t wing are the most prom: б 
‘deodar, pines, firs, chestnut, walnut, maple, elm ash, birches ional, 


Жр ү V. үг. РҮҮ ҮТ! Mora. uA 
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poplar, rhododendron and spices of abies. The Littoral forests are 
found in the deltas of the Ganges, the Mahanadi, the Indus and also | 
to some extent in the regions washed by the high tide and salt water. \ 
They are rich sources of fuel. These forests are known as Man- 


grove Forests. t 
NATIONAL FOREST POLICY—The national forest policy | 
of India was enunciated in 1952. Among the landmarks of the new | 
policy is the recognition to the intrinsic right of forests to a per- 
manent and adequate share of land. So an indication has been pro- 
vided of the proportion of land which should be permanently main- 
tained under. forests. This naturally varies with the configuration 
of the ground and rainfall. Thus, while in the flat Indo-Gangeti 
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i y of 
occurs largely in Bengal and Assam and consists mostly o 


i i 5 upied 
inaccessible forests and in many States includes unace р 
waste. 


AFFORESTATION—Forests must be planted and reared conti- 
hually 50 as to protect the land fr 


‘i refer- 

om the ravages of erosion, to re ат 

tilize the soil, to arrest aridity and modify the climate. poet ree Y 

| tation is necessary to provide cheap fuel and fodder, new [Em d у 
- lands, beautiful landseapes etc. Culturable Government land, ЕН ou 1- 

be afforested by the Forest Department. The owners of other cu | 

turable waste land should be enc i | 


planting trees as well as rotational grazing schemes. In certain 
areas, steps should be taken 


X for controlling pine tapping for resin 
extraction to ensure that tree: 


i id out by the Irrigation Department. Кату 
Series for growing and distributing saplings, fooder trees shoul 
established. 


d Preservation of Forests in India—The preservation of forests 
. has become a ~ National problem in India. India has been losing 


its forest wealth for following reasons—(a) progressive 'exhaus- ; 
. tion of soil due to 


+ 1 
the operation of the law of diminishing V 
f returns, (b) reckless burning, for the lack of alternative fuel the | 
_cowdung which should £c to fertilize the impoverished soil, (c) 

_ erosion of land which is increasing in alarming proportions. For 

i 


! 
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this reason, various schemes are being mooted out. In 1950 Vana 
Mahotsava was originated to instil among the masses a love for trees 
—the'silent sentinels mounting guard on mother earth. This national 
festival is held every year. ' 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—The forest administration of the. 
Government. of India is carried on in their Departments of Agricul- 
ture. The Inspector-General of Forests is the technical adviser to 
the Government in forest matters. Forests are however, a provin- 
cial subject. For the purposes of administration, the States are 
.divided into one or more Forest Circles, each in charge of a Conser- 
vator of Forests ; while in those States where three or more forest 
circles exist, there is also a Chief Conservator who is the head of the | 
Department of his State. Circles are divided into a number of 
Forest Divisions, in-charge of members of the superior Forest Ser- 
vice. Each Division contains a number of Ranges in charge of Forest | 
Rangers or Deputy Rangers ; heavy Divisions are also sometimes 
‘divided into Sub-divisions- The Ranges are further sub-divided into 
‘a number of rounds and beats. ( E 4 

FOREST EDUCATION AND RESEARCH—The scientific forest 
management in India owes its inception to Dr. Brandis, a professor 
«of Bombay from the University of Bonn, who was engaged by the 
Government of India in 1856 as superintendent of teak forests in - 
Burma. Later in 1864 he was appointed first Inspector-General of” 
Forests in India. It was as result of his initiative that Forest De- - 
partments were organised throughout India. 

The nucleus of forest research and education in India is trace- 
able to a forest school started in 1878 in Dehra Dun under the aus- 
pices of the Survey of India by the Government of N. W. Province | 
(now Uttar Pradesh). The school enjoys the distinction of being 
first of its kind in British Commonwealth. In 1884 ihe school was 
taken over by the Central Government. By 1906 this institution 2 
became the nucleus around which the existing organisation of the | 
Forest Research Institute and Colleges have been puilt up. | 


jnto problems connected with rearing and protecting India’ ч 

and dnhaneing their value and usefulness, and secondly the Mee amd | 
cient and profitable utilisation of timber and various other produce | 
of these forests. Four excellent museums are maintained by the 
Institute. Of the four museums, one is known as the timber 


timber testing installations. The second museum is аттап 
indicate the infinite range of India’s forest products and to od 


extent of insect damage to Indian trees and the timber. 

The following 18 the brief account of the activities of the F 

Research Institute—(1) Silviculture is mainly concerned with pr 
- e 
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rent methods of raising crops, documentation of various crops, their 
silvicultural requirements, etc. (2)Botany—the knowledge of botany 
is the first requisite for forestry. There is a well-equipped herba- 
rium which is one of thé finest in the East, comprising óver a million 
carefully preserved specimens. (3) Mycology—this branch conducts 
studies in mycology and plant pathology. This involves an exami- 
. nation of fungal infections in forest crops, timber and other forest 
4 produce and determination of preventive and remedial measures, (4) 
Forest Entomology—undertakes the systematic study of j 
of trees, timber and other forest produce 
| measures. (5) Wood Anatomy—this branch 
ture of wood and how it affects the physica’ 
picos: woods. (6) Wood Seasoning—For th 
of timber /resources of the country, adoptation of рг 
seasoning’ is essential. The wood Seasoning bra 


Б t 3 


ЕЗД іп divising metho 
f f 4 Various pr TAIN 
Timber Mechanics—Timber displays varied mechani processes. ( 


: rent conditions, 
lose and paper—this branch was fully equipped labok. and 
А Paper for investigations 

11) Chemistry of Forest and minor Forest S Меир: . 
А6 are engaged in the study of min Products—These- 


;., nd analysis and in 4 4 
‘results statistically. (13) Publicity and Liaison, interprets the 


The Indian Forest College at Dehra Dun was original] i 
1926 for training T. F. S. officers, but was closed АГЕР 1959, ated s 
restarted for training for superior forest service officers in E 
vineial Forest Service. The College is housed in the Fores tk е vid 
Institute building and well-equipped with lecture and const Researe 
and biological and chemical laboratories, Course Covers роп rooms 
Bory: Those students are admitted who are deputed- yas n years. 
“are assured of employment on completion of the course, I i pon 
the great demand for admission, the Government of India i view o 
the Coimbatore Forest College in 1948 which has een ook over 
expanded. n greatly 


__ Indian Forest Rangers College, formerly аул id uu 


School is also situated in Dehra Dun. e course 
Ds. Another forest institute has been started E pasts or two 
inst institution in India outside Dehra Dun. | j 

А] бе, JITA " 
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INDIA'S FOREST PRODUCES AND USES—India has 2,500 
species of wood of which about 450 are commercially valuable. 
Apart from timber for structural purposes and fuel, forests supply 
Wood from which an increasing variety of things are made today. 
Acetic acid, acetone, methyl alcohol, certain oils and creosote are - 
some of the derivatives of wood. We may mention, also, valuable | 
timber species such as conifers (pines, firs, deodars), the principal 
species of the sub-tropical zone, and. the well-known teak which is. 
‘met with throughout the Deccan plateau. The chief among other | 
species of commercial importance are dipterocarpus, acacias, sissoo, 
sandalwood and bamboos. The forests in addition, yield a bewilder-. 
ing variety of minor forest products which are utilised in indigenous | 
medicine and industry. The various plants and their derivatives ac- 
count for items such as essential oils, resin, gums, medicinal herbs, 
fatty oils, vegetable dyes, tans, soap-berries, fibres, flooses, edible 
wild plants, canes, grasses. This is not all. Animal products such 
as honey, beewax, lac, bones, hides and horns play an important part 
jn the home market and abroad. Out-turn of produce of Indian | 
forests is of two kinds: Timber and fuel and minor produce. 

Minor Forest Products—The variety and abundance of minor: 
forest products in India are remarkable. There are over 3,000 
species of plants, besides a large number of animal products. Medi- 
cinal and poisonous plants, essential oils, resins, fatty oils and fats, 
waxes, starches, gums, mucilages, tans, dyes, bamboos and canes, 
fibres, flosses and grasses, animal products, such as honey and lae; ў 
and materials for packing and wrapping can be exploited. > 

Important forests products of India—both major and minor— 

Oil trees are Chandan or sandal-wood found in southern India 
(Mysore, Coorg, Western Ghats, Nilgiris). The oil is also extracted | 
from the seeds and nuts of various other trees, such as Chalmugra, - 
Satinwood, Croton, Coconut, Oil Palm, Pine, Deodar, Kusum, Neem, 
Mahua, Garjan. 7 е ut t; 

The gum and resin yielding trees of. ndia are Babul, Cat P 
Sol, Pine, Mango and Banyan. Asofoedita or hing is aan 4 
Kashmir only. 4 

Sal їз very hard, heavy and tough wood with reddish brown 
It is largely used as railway sleepers. It is also universally 
used for constructional and domestic purposes. si 

“Peak is a strong wood of great durability. It is immune to 
“white ants and insects for very long periods. It grows 
us forests of the Deccan plateau in Madhya Pradesh 


эч 


in the deciduo 
rissa 

g ‘Arjun is heavier and harder wood than teak. It grows all over 
the deciduous region. ү 
Kusum is a Very heavy, hard and tough wood. It grows in the 
"deciduous ‘forests. ‘Lac’ insects are also reared on it. 4 
my is а very, dark green or greenish black wood’ t 

is mE c ijs obtained all over the deciduous regions Soe 


N.E. parts. 
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Siris s à foj 2 

я Mi ng З Зз лапой al) wew 
as is i 


edium strength and is employed for making cheap 
It is found 
in Chot: 


mainly in Assam, West Bengal, and 
anagpur. 
f Deodar grows in Western Himalayas. 
| Way sleepers, also for 


Tt is largely used as rail- 
bridge work and h use-building, wood-curving 
Tt comes ests of and 7 


Mahogany ig 
n 


Konkan, 
S common in Satpura range. It is large- 


15 grown extensively in the temperate Hima- 
lt is used for planking, doors, windows and furniture, 
S. 


uter Himalayas, the Punjab and Kashmir and 
packing cases, crates, shingles, boards and paper pulp. 
.. „Babul tree grows in Western India and is used for all forms of 
igrieultural implements. ' 
Sundri is available in 


It is a ver 
gaa anes and Bamboos are extensively in Ката Wood. 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Bengal, Madhya 
“and Coromandal Coast. .Bamboos grow 


ous varieties, from giant p 
"dry region, Iti d d 


various 
5, ropes 


thatchi d 
baskets, ropes and corda, he QE, paper 
Assam and Ben al is used for т Бе. Rhea БТазв found in 
“sacking, ates g: for belting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage, 


It is Produced from 
of trees. Lac is 


ys” ' 
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duced thri warm tropical areas of the whole of India. 
| е prineipa oduction are M.P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam, 
" Sind and Gujerat. 5 extensively used in the manufacture of 
gr аторі T astics, lacquer work, mouldings of ornaments, 
ni sealing wax etc. 
Honey are also important forest products. 
undry moulding, calico printing and 
the shoemakers of India. 
d resin yielding trees in India are 
nd Banyan. 
us tanning materials are found from 
which are myrobalan. They 
s forests. 
g sandalwood oil and from oil, 


btained in Mysore. 


;sT LANDS OF INDIAN STATES 
KANA Area Forest p.e. of 


(49) a pof orset 
Й, 

* Na papal 

mer : № 100-0 

An daman & Nicobar Islands + 55,445 21,627 39-0 

Assam fs “ 69,745 9,947 14-0 

Bihar B M 16,026 12,872 16-9 

Bombay h iy |. 98,573 47,057 47-7 

Madhya Prades р 2 1,582 1,175 148 

Coorg x ‘38,780 4,761 12:3 

^ Punjab 20 . .. 125,63 33,666 26:9 

Madras үр t. 82,695 4,492 13-7 

Orissa Е ` 106,248 17,372 164 

] аео AR 28,215 4,284 1553 
A ga 

AND OUTTURN OF FOREST 


AREA or FOREST LANDS BOCE 


Unclassi- 
i g Morem 105 Бш Toral area 
rotecte ores under for- 
Area of pou Forests etc. est Hein 
Jm) (Sa: m.) (Sq.m.) (89. m.) 
(Sq. m. 65,713 7,825 15,421 89,019 
31418 DU 14513 24162 188151 


1941-48 080,919 2 
2975 1,080, 638 17,949 7,735 160,104 
1949-50 1210843 1000008 caos 27290 ^ 194,885 
7 э! 3" 
` gurTURN OF FOREST PRODUCE 

Porportion ‘of forests Timber & Fuel Minor Produce 

# p. Р area of State (ооо cu. ft. (In lakhs of Rs.) 

| 6-47 41 316,334 235-54 
Els Uo 128 362,017 . 302-75 


1947-48 - 
“ы : 


m 
n ' 


P NTT te р арената. 
вё A 
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Siris is a fairly strong wood. It is obtained all over deciduous 
ir EIOS 
_ forests. 


‘lac’ insects. It Brows largely 
i and also over. the plains of northern India. 

E. оар заври bey common in Chota r Its flowers are 
i E ве spirit is distilled from Mahua. 
Semul is well-known. for the cotton i Its wood is very 


king cheap 
engal, and 
anagpur. ) 
Deodar grows in Western Himalayas. It is largely used аз rail- 
. Way sleepers, also for bridge work and house-buildi 
Burt comes mainly fro j ў 


agricultural imple 
boat-building, furniture’ arvin. 


g. 
, mahogany is used for furniture, wood- 
{ "boat and canoe making. 
y 


ture, cabinet-work, keels 


of vessels, 
combs, ornamental articles, 


finely carved 


Konkan, 

- It is large- 
is grown extensively in the temperate Hima- 
^ 18 used for planking, doors, windows and furniture, 
tea boxes, _ 


i imalayas, ihe Punjab and Kashmir and 
acking: Cases, crates, Shingles, boards and paper pulp. 
grows in Wes ern India an is used for 
plements. 


all forms of 
18 available in the delt. 


; ‘ 
aie regions of Bengal, i Ў 
in the coasts of O Ra i z сачу 


r T various 
mats, walking Sticks, ropes 


ssam and В 
“sacking, ete, 


Lac is an important n 


ets, ropes and с i 
engal is used for belti net, ae 
A , 


А Indian Ғор > 
"An insect Which secretes it «rest Product, 


It is py, А 
5 larvae on certain clasg of Produced from 


А29 
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ced throughout the warm tropical areas of the whole of India. 
of production are M.P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam, 
Lac is extensively used in the manufacture of 
s, plasties, lacquer work, mouldings of ornaments, 
paint and varnishes, sealing wax etc. 
Honey are also important forest products. 
s, foundry moulding, calico printing and 
medicine. It is largely used by the shoemakers of India. 
i d resin yielding trees in India are 
d Banyan. | 
Tanning materials—various tanning materials are found from 
Indian ich are myrobalan. They 
are found all over the deciduous forests. Y 4 
Sandalwood is used for producing sandalwood oil and from oil, 
ly obtained in Mysore. 


soaps and scents, 
FOREST LANDS OF INDIAN STATES 


Area Forest p.c. of 
(sq. т.) Lands Forset 
ann (2 йс) any 
Ajmer Я T m 2567 AES n 
ыд ср Tainos 11 56,445 21,637 sao 
Bihar. Р `. 69,145 9,947 34.0 
Bomb H^ 11 06,026 12,872 169 
Madhy) Pradesh ++ С  9g573 47057 AU 
Coor; М х any 53 1,582 1,175 148 
Punjab 59 Бе 38,780 4,761 12:3 
Madras m 26168. 33,666 26:9: 
Orissa Ht .. 82,695 4,492 13:7 
* Uttar Pradesh LA 1. 1,06,248 17,972 16:4 
W. Bengal Sh .. . 28,215 4,284 1532 
A 7 LANDS AND OUTTURN OF FOREST 
AREA OF FOREST WDS DUCE 
Unclassi- 


roue 0 State о area 

rve rotecte orest under for- 

Aren of Котон Forests еіс. est Dept. 
o ) (Sq. m.) (Sa; m.) (Sq. m.) 


(Sqm), $7 7,825 421 

46- 65,778 д 5, 89,019 

1011-48 2,522919 98476 14513 24160 138,151 

1948-49 1.219.836 101,638 17,949 27,135 160,104 

1949-50 1,266,312 130,541 24,088 27,399 * 194,835 
М 


RN OF FOREST PRODUCE 
4 - orests Timber & Fuel Minor Prod: 

to area of State (ооо cu. ft.) (In lakhs Bs Ts) 
1946-47 dcs 316,334 285-54 
1947-48 - ee 128 362,017 ‚ 802-75 


14 
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1948-49 au valet 359,573 867-77 
1949-50 .. 16-4 438,996 479-84 
TOTAL FOREST AREA j 
(Square miles). 
Ttoal For- P.c. of Total For- Р.с. of 
est area total for- est area total for- 
est area est area 
to total ‘to total 
AB 1948-44 (b) 154 gu m und 
939-40 135,014 A "s 24:6 
940-41 (a) 135,161 21:5. 1944-45 (b) 155,064 24-7 
941-49 157,931 251 1945-46 159,255 251 
1942-48 (b) 155,739 248 1946-47 160,356 25-2 


H H 5 
(Vide Indian Forest Statistics, 1949) 
1 es of Assam. t 
faj ga id dcm for Andaman and Nicober Islands, 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST AREA 1949-50 
Geographical area of (B) Types of forests И 
India i 


‚ 12,66,890 bi Tuc chantable ' +. 1,556,136 
EE ; | nacessible 54 
qudm area in the 2,65,932 (C) Legal Stotus - S 
: ОКЫ" cem 
а eh; rotecte ,944 . 
a Gere ig (3) Unclassed 87/371 
у Civil authorities .. 2,05,272 By Composition 
__ (2) Co-operative 4 (1) Conifers 13,988 
he bodies x Y 20 ул) m k aes 
; ri indivi 59,8 еа 874 
/ (3) Private individuals E (4) Miss. d 
КЕШЕ DAIRY FARMING | ; 
DELAST roportion of Indian population is vegetarian. Conse- 
КОШИ н valaable item of eur diet So th ot 


OE e importance of ' 
poy farming can not be over-estimated. The dai j 


milk and milk products is 5 oz. p ad w 
requirement from the nutritional point of view is 21 oz. The average 
pared to 5,400 Ibs. | 


ultural Marketing Adviser to 
rt of 1950 that ТКЫ. | 


mmon in Western countries, 


ic MILK ADULTERATION—The Agric 

the Government of India says in his repo 

‘of foodstutts, including quce is um unco; 
€ position is nowhere as bad as in our country, A 

5 SO Widespread that consumers have became almot Bd rd 


. Legal standards prescribed under State. PLN! LIN "® 
i lower than the constants for locally ты dulteration Acts 


pure milk and ^ 


p^ 1 TAN тү ҮРҮҮ, УГУЛ 
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lized' adulteration with water or skim- 


еее E room for ‘lega 
j med milk. ere is a strong feeling in the cou itr i 
) trol of the quality of market milk has been punta сше сой 
. The enforcement of the Food Adulteration Acts which ri 
E entirely in the hands of the municipal authorities has been m eta 
ү- а еа d have therefore De 
| o re vigilant їп e matter i И : 
| Тош atter of quality control of milk and dairy 
|: POOR YIELD—Although India has 31:9 m mor i 
es of Europe (except Russia) nes ORAS EE: 

| i ilk is only about one-fifth of that of Europe. "The 

production of milk in India is also only about one-fourth of thai he 
| the U.S.A. although India has 60°6 m. she-buffaloes (aged three nd 


above), against 38° WA. 
The annual production of milk in India is estimated to be 


481,600,000 maunds, valued at over Rs. 354 X 

p ‹ i buffalo milk accounts for 54-4 p.c. EP сс 
goat milk 2:8 p.c. The average annual yield of hand-drawn Duk gad 
India is 418 lbs. and per she-buffalo 1,101. Peer: 


cow in 
Milk production in India has not kept pace with the increase in 


^ human population. 

the Indian cattle has deterior 

_ years. Most vi 

$ Better feeling and manageme 

yi the output of mi 
LOW CONSUMPTION—The average daily per capita 

lk products, in India is about 5 Shea HE 


tion of milk, a un mi 
compared to the pre-war consumption of 41 ounces in the U.K. : 
Within the country the average audy kg 


36 ounces in the ys A. 
sumption varies from 18:8 ounces in Saurashtra to. 12 : 
Of this meagre quantity not more than 36 p.c. is P 


as fluid milk. i т 
] age milking capacity О: the India } 2 23 
паве. It is 525 pounds for the ole RE But there Р poor | 
ease as the special herds of cows of the Sahin EX 

breed have produced as much as, 6,600 to 7,744 pounds. iwal 
h The Indian buffalo is superior to the Indian cow as а wilk pr | 
ducer, its annual perfor е being 1,270 lbs. as against 525 The, E 

' the cow. The butter-fat in the milk of the Indian cow is 5 p. he 
against England cow's 3:8 p.c П the buffalo it is 8 p.c: E. 
Dr. Ackroyd, the nutritional expert with the Government of 
India says *the milk of Indian cows contains 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent more fat than that of European cows while buffaloes’ milk con. 
_ ¢ains more than ‘twice as much. The higher fat content DERE УЧ у. 
D 2o some small extent for the low DEL 


mE Dr apply of the country 15 duced 

с of milk supply © is produced in rural ат 
The principal Wires of ghee ате Khurja, Aga, Hathr: 

| Shikohabad, Etawah and Balliah in U. P., Darbhanga, DMARD таз, 
à  Lakhisarai in Bihar and Guntur in Madras. pore and 


WIS bt NAN; 
E SCR 
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RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS 


ion—was formed in 1948 with 
the object of advancing the cause of the science of dairying 


in India by co-ordinating and unifying the activities of dairy 
rds rapid advancement of nation’s dairy 


Indiam Dairy Council—has been inaugurated in 1948 with 

uarding the interests of the dairy 
platform on which representatives 
dustry, such as producers, consu- 
meet together for developing it on 


ш cert ilk is supplied to Bombay 
city after pasteurisation, Similar big milk colony has been establi- 
shed by the Government of the West engal at Haringhata near 

supplies milk to Caleutta through numerous milk 
ing in various States. 


ч dairy 
titute also forms 


К The Institute 
ry diploma course for two years to 
students and a short course of three months’ duration to men in:the 
trade deputed by the Government. Besides these, the Institute 
entertains a limited number of science graduates as honorary 
: „researc vork | i 
also offers a post-graduate course for 15 months leading WO, апа it 

Dairy Research Institute, Veterinary 
wstitute at 


besides teaching апа” advisor 
_ ducts. The Dairy Institu 


buffaloes. The Gattle Breedin Е 
of cattle under controlled condi ross-breeding | - 
GHEE PRODUCTION IN INDIA ^ 

. ghee in Indian Union is estimated at one ола! produ d ih 
_ maunds ie, half of what it was in undivided India ten deus HS 


g Station 
tions. 
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In order of importance, the main ghee-producing areas are Punjab 
, 


fno Madras and Bihar which account for 15:7, 13:8, 9:8 and 5-4 of 


the total production respectively. Thus three-fourths of 
production is concentrated in Northern and Western iode Ren 
remaining two-fifths is scattered in the rest of the country. Takin 

the country as а whole, India produces 8:9 maunds of ghee ШЕ 
square mile, 21-4 maunds per village and 3-6 maunds for 100 persons 
The annual per capita consumption of ghee in India is highest in 
Gwalior and Sind with 15:5 and 11:2 seers respectively and the lowest 
in Hyderabad and Bengal with 1-1 and 1:3 seers respectively. Of 
the total ghee production nearly 30 p.c. is retained by the producers 
for domestic consumption and 70 p.c. is marketed. 

India imports about 66,000 maunds of ghee mostly by land 
frontier routes from Nepal. India also exports about 66,000 maunds 
of ghee to the Straits Settlements, Burma, Federated Malaya States 
and Africa. (Ghee Marketing Report of the Government of India, 


1948). 

GHEE ADULTERATION—With a view to distinguish genui 
from adulterated ghee, the Government of India have been Е 
DEAD organisation for grading and marking of genuine ghee. The 
grading organisation started its work in 1938 and its mark is now 
E RENS ‘Agamark. In 1947 the amount of agamarked ghee was 
about 24 lakh maunds. The inadequacy will be clear when we see 
that this 2% lakh maunds of certified agamarked ghee constitutes 
only 2-2 per cent. of the ghee produced in the country. Оп an average 
only one sample is collected and examined for every 550 maunds of 
ghee consume in the country. Experience has shown, generally” 
E ERI 50 per cent of the sample tested are found to be 
adulterated. 2 ; 

At present the grading under Agamark is voluntary, The ghee 
саега оа py mixing Vanaspati (hydrogenated oil) has become so 
Midespread* that the Government of India have been compelled to 

"t the matter in the hands of an expert Committee, known as Ghee 
Adulteration Committee which has recommended that every lot of 
Vanspati pro uċed in а factory should he accompanied by a certifi- 

E Yers Baudouin test ; that the Vanaspati should be colour- 

ne oil concentrate as colouring medium, in 
“ajon to sesame oil ; and that the Vanaspati should be fortified by 
in ‘A’ so that its nutritive value may be increased 

ted the first and the last recommenda- 


Government have accep 4 
ea US regards second, further experiments are to be conducted 
for the colour suggested was unstable/and involved expenditure in 
dollars. 


WILD LIFE IN INDIA 


dia has a rich апа varied fauna comprising fish, bi 
EINE The diversity which manifests itself in the NURSE and 
rainfall, temperature and climate, determine the distribution of is 
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wild life. For the purpose of distinguishing the wild life іп India, 
we can divide the country into three broad physical regions—(1) 
Himalayas, (2) Indo-gangetic Plain and (3) Deccan. Ж 

Physical Regions of Animals—Himalayas—The Great Himalayan 
are occupies the region between the gorges of the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra covering a length of about 1,500 miles. The Himalayas 
can again be divided into three regions—Western Himalayas, Central 
Himalayas and Eastern Himalayas. ? j 

Western Himalayas—supports rich anà varied wild life—such 
as markhor, ibex, wild yak, choral, Tibetan antelope, brown and 
black bear, tahr, the Kashmir stag or hangul, barking deer, snow 
leopard, serow, goral, sambar and ammon. The markhor, wild sheep, 
snow leopard and brown bear occur nearer the snow line above 
10,000 feet on Tibetan border and in Ladakh in particular, one 
comes up against ammon, Tibetan antelope, wild yak, bharal, ibex 
and Tibetan gazelle. 

Central Himalayas—While most of the Western Himalayan 
wild life persists in this region, ibex and amarkhor disappear and 
brown bear are seldom met with to the east of the Ganges. 
Panther is plentiful. The main sports of the Central Himalayas 
are Jaunsar-Bawar and Tehri-Garhwal and Kumaun. 

Eastern  Himalayas—Both panther and tiger are common 


along the foothills. Occasionally the great one-horned rhinoceros is 
_ also met with. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain—lies like a moat skirting round the Hima- ' 


layas from the Bay of Bengal upto the western boundaries of India. 
'The representative animals met with in this region are—black buck, 
nilgai and pigs in the centre, tiger, panther, sambar, barking deer, 
elephant and rhinoceros. So in the foot of Himalayas we have tiger, 
panther, sambar, bear, barking deer, elephant, buffalo, and rhinoceros 
(Assam and Bengal), chital, hog deer, swamp deer and four- 
horned antelope. In central plain, we have black buck, nilgai, pig, 
porcupine, in the Thar desert we find desert ‘cat, desert fox, desert 
hare and species of desert gerbilles. The moist eastern tracts 
have rhinoceros, buffalo, . Swamp deer. In the  Aravallis and 
Southern Highlands, we have tiger, panther, sambar and barking deer. 


Deccan— The Deccan plateau have three distinct regions— "| 


West Coast, East Coast and Central Plateau. In the open savannah 


lands of the Deccan, we have gazelle, antelope, jungle cat, common 
fox, mongoose, hyaenas, jackal, wolf, palm Squirrel, hares and 


rodents. In the deciduous forests, we have bison, sambhar, spotted ' 


‘sloth bear and wild dog. In more humid zone, we have swam: 
chee buffalo and elephant. in Nilgiris, Palnis and Anamalais Wd 
evergreen forests of the Western Ghats, we have wild elephant, 
bison, nilgiri langur, lion-tailed macaque, Nilgiri brown mongoose 
"and Malabar civet. It may be noted that the exclusive feature of 
the Deccan animal life is constituted by the spotted deer, nilgai, 


‘plack buck, four horned antelope and sloth bear—species which do 


not occur anywhere else outside India. ! 4 
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VARIETIES & DESCRIPTION OF ANIMALS 


(а) Himalayan Species—(1) Shee: h 
(Op Goat—Asiatie bex, markhor, Himalayan’ ТААНЫ; Вга. 
кш (3) Deer—Kashmir stam musk deer; (4) serow, goral, 
ayan brown bear, Himalayan black bear; t5 ) Bears—Hima- 
leopard, clouded leopard ; ; (5) Carnivora—snow 
(b) Tibetan Species—(1) Yak, Ti Б 
lope, Tibetan gazelle, Great Tibetan "ud n wild ass, Tibetan ante- 
(c) Indo-Gangetic Plain and th i 
rhinoceros; Indian elephant, (b) ts DE General—Indian 
chital, hog deer, swamp deer, barking Ts E Spotted deer or 
lopes—Nilgiri, black buck, Indian gazelle AUR eer, (3) Ante- 
4) Bovines—Indian wild buffalo, gour or Тата! jorned antelope 
sloth bear, malayan bear, (6) Carnivora—Asiatic lion. d (5) Bears— 
cheetah, (7) Hyaena—striped dC D 
? og 


hunting leopard or 

Indian wild dog, (9) Goats—Nilgiri tahr. 

of Animals—Indian rhinoceros is probably thi 
y e 


largest of living rhenoceroses. It ma; 
z p s y reach : 
d the shoulder of 11 ft. RO CDM UT е 
J creature 


Gandak river and it is 
found in 


forests of Mysore, parts 0 
and Palni hills (South India), ERAS ER tHe : 
eastern 


State, eas 
in the forests о: 
Ce of Sara d) 
in South-East sia. nital or spotted id 
and Ceylon and is widely distributed in Chi "n ERE only in India 
a kind of ‘antelope so named on account of ‘the КАТЫ, or blue bull— 
mature _animal. К Black buck is exclusively Indi olour of the full 
búfalo is becoming ian animal Indi У 
north-west corner. of pu and in Assam, Indian bi. i he 
and in Assam. Asiatic и фер is ound 
e met 


occurs freely а 
Tibet down to the 
found in many тш 
А is quite plentiful in some 
areas of Centr: 
al 


Madras 

has Ed Y E 
himalayan tracts an in Assam. louded le 

colouring: It is found only in the d has dark and rich 

, Bhutan, Chittagong Hill Tracts and AEren ERA ch 

black bear is fairly common in Kashmir and in URSUS Himala of 

liy in the Terai forests. other parts of Hinse 


layas and occasiona 
A wy ae 
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PROBLEM OF WILD LIFE IN INDIA 


Disafforestation in India had during last two thousand. years 


have totally changed the face of many parts of India. Sportsman’s 
whip had butchered wild life and certain rare animals were nearing 
extinction. Indiscriminate cultivation „ЫП the interior of forests 
brings about needless interference with “nature’s reserves.” The 
importance of forests, where alone genuine wild life can be preserved 
is coming to be realised more and more. Realising the need of pre- 
serving the wild life of the country, the Government of India set up 
in April, 1952,’an Indian Board of Wild Life to assi i 
line. 
Desperate efforts had been made in India {о save the last sur- 
viving lions in the Gir forest in Kathiawar and Indian rhinoceros in 
Assam, Bengal and Nepal. .In 1951, there were 225 lions and 
300 rhinos in India. Our wild life assets are vanishing and will 
executive action to save 
А good amount of planning and scientific attention ате necessary 
in setting up parks, reserves and sanctuaries. The following pro- 
posals have been made by the Indian Board of Wild Life 


A > у > — (1) Set- 
ting up sanctuaries, (2) legislation for the protection of wild animals 
and birds, (3) appointment of observer for wild life, ( adoption of 
stringent measures against destruction of wild life 


Ў è y employi 
poisoned weapons, nets, snares and explosives, (5) setting up d 


ownership, (9) prohibition of netting of hirds and ani 
close periods and their sale, (10) fixation of annual li 
export and import of animal for the purpose of 200 
scientific institutions. 


BIRD PROTECTION 


| National Committee for Bird Preservation hag been formed in 
India in 1952 for the protection of some of the Species of 

"which are now in danger of extinction. "There are in Ind 
1,500 main species of wild birds. These are again sub.divi 
Several smaller sub-species. Ап Important factor contrib 
the depletion of certain species was the indiscriminate killin: 
birds for their feathers. There is urgent necessity of pr 


as sanc- 


"a : 
‘tuaries such as heronary at Bharatpur in Rajasthan and the flamingo 


breeding grounds in Cutch. 
NATIONAL PARKS AND SANCTUARIES IN INDIA 


Jammu & Kashmir "Three game sanctuaries in Jammu and three 
game sanctuaries in Kashmir. 
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/ jc Fund ua game sanctuaries. 
u—Game sanctuaries in the District Kan 
ae eae ore 5 andaghat and all the other 
.P.—(1) ailey National Park, Garhwal Ж 
Siwalk Hills, (3) Kansran DEC ктык Бапа 
at S neg S a n forest, (4) 
. Bengal—Sanctuaries in arjeeling, Jalpaiguri 
'Assam—(1), Monas Game Sanctuary, KAEN and Rosa. 
Rupai Game Sanctuary, Balipara, (3) Pabha CAN (2) Sonai 
North Lakhimpur, (4) Kaziranga Game Sanctuary. а Sanctuary, 
South Trunk Road, (5) Orang Game Reserve, CAE Assam 
pur, (6) Umtee Sanctuary, E. & J. Hills, (7) Sanctuar; A to Tez- 
and buffalo, Maktaeogaon and Maula blocks of Ri n or rhino 
Goalpara West Division, (8) Reserve for rhino. M хевогус in 
(9) Tirap Frontier Tract National Park, NAUN Na теш 
M. ia) Tairoba Game TERED ЫП Chanda Division үр 
ori Game Reserve, Hosangabad ^m. 3 ; ] 
" M D eade ft" à , (3) Banjar Game Reserve, 
ombay—(1) Kanheri ational Park, Kanheri ; 
Sanctuary & National Park, Kulgi & Virnoli, ont a) Wild Life 
К PE Бериш Island, SAN eile inara Dist., 
adras—Madumalia WI ife Sanctuary, Nilgiri Di 
Mysore—(1) Venugopala Wild Life Sanctuary, (2) Sanct 
birds, Near Seringapatam, (3) Fish Sanctuary, Ramn pd Тох 
Miniature National Park, Mysore Zoo. ? athpur, (4) 
Trayancore-Cochin—(1) Periyar Catchment area Sanct 
Peermade Game Association Area, (3) A Reserved Тогу, (2) 
ing Sanctuary and National Park. orest sery- 


CINEMA IN INDIA 


HISTORY OF THE FILM INDUSTRY—Si 
saheb Phalke produced the first Indian Ain сее бау Dada 
уейт 1912, the cinema industry has been makine st y REDE 
. By 1928, production had reached 80 full-length Aling qu D 
ʻa wave place to the talkie in the year 1931 when ins fret} abs 

ture Alam Ara was presented to the screen b the Thee 

The conversion of the Indian Henne 

Stry 


rial Film Co. Bombay- 
Bowe or less complete by 1935. To-day India 
now 


to sound was XM CS 
produces 250 to 980 pictures а Year. To day India is the 
largest producer 0 films in the world, but it от е 
roduction is not correlated to a hne i 

уе 


‘admitted that this huge procu ] 
of creative excellence. Indian film industry consume 
200,000,000 feet of raw film every year and employs ab S about 
dosis industry. Besides, it has produced a Nd 70,000 

like publicity, make-up ete jn for 

i inema 


people i A 
several auxiliary po jaki among the ind 
jes elg. A e industri б 
handicapped Ьу the lack i uns But 
ез. 


industry оесир - 

expansion of лаз таз im our count 
eroe cine ntry as co 

Vires 5,100 in England. In other oxide ы кшш їп 

only six 


America ап 


vw? ^w. 
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cinemas for a million population as compared to 125 in U.S.A. апа 
120 in U.K. Yet India is only second to U.S.A. in producing pictures, “ 
Britain being a ‘poor third? In our country production has gone up 
by over 100 p.c. in the post-war period, while there has been only 
over 10 p.c. increase in the number of cinemas. 

The early development of the industry took place in Bombay. 
Next in importance to Bombay is Madras with an annual production 
of more than 50 pictures, Caleutta's output is about 40, mostly in the 
Bengali language. 


FILM ENQUIRY COMMITTEES—In 1928 first Film Enquiry 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India with Dewan 
Bahadur Т. Rangachari as Chairman. This committee made the 
following recommendations—(1) Constitution of All India Board of 
Film Censors, (2) Formation of a Central Bureau of Advisory 
Committee, (3) Financial aid to producers, (4) Abolition of Import 

. Duty on raw films, (5) Construction of more theatres, (6) Reduction 

. of entertainment tax etc. The second Film Enquiry Committee was 
appointed by the Government of India in 1949 with S. K. Patil as 
Chairman and the report was issued on October, 1951. 

“This Report stated that the industry is not in a position to under- 
take reform of its own, evils having crept far too deep into the system 
and defects being far too widespread. 

The technical elements in the films have improved in standards, 

. but where intellect and art are involved, the films to-day exhibit 
| poverty as the themes are stereotyped and picts monotonously uniform 
in pattern. 4 А 

The following are the recommendations of the Committee—(1) 
the creation of an autonomous statutory Film Council of India. 

The proposed Film Council of India will act as the industry's 

_ ‘friend, philosopher and guide’ and will provide the necessary inspi- 
ration to conduct its affairs on healthy and constructive lines. The 
‘Council would set up panels to deal with different activities of the 
industry as well as research, the manufacture and supply of raw 
materials. The statutory nature of the Council will enable it “to 
intervene effectively in disputes between different branches of the 
industry ; in regard to standards of production, however, the Council 
_ should function through the Production Code Administration, 
"ris Funds for the Council will be raised mainly through a cess on 


raw cinema film imported into or manufactured in this country, ex- 
$ posed cinematographic film from abroad апа 10 per cent of the net 
_ income derived from the levy of entertainment tax on the exhibition 
_ of films. The proceeds of the cess will be utilised in тезеаусһ and 
training institutions for the industry. NY І ДИ, 

The Council will run institutes for training of film artistes and 
technicians. To give a fillip to improved production standards, the 
Council will award annual prizes for the best story, best direction, 
"pest review and the best film. Тә. 
|... An Educational Panel of the Council will be charged with the 
_ task of encouraging production of educational and children’s films. r 
1 ‚ (8) Production Code—As an adjunct to the Film Council, the | 
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е setting up of a Production Code Adminis- 


A 
Committee recommends th 1 
Experts will scrutinise every script and 


tration. Its Panel ae М : 
exercise some contro over the pro uction. In parti 

will have to approve the films for export and will США АРЕ: BU 
Delhi, Madras, Caleutta and Bombay and will be run by th С ез at 
ment in the initi stages. e Govern- 

(3). Film Finance orporation—The Film Fi А ү 

proposed by the Committee will have an SIRS ee ea 
proposed PY ped by the State, industry and public. | It порана 
an equal sum, with the approval of the Reserve Bank Tey boro 
industry is to be rehabilitated, the Committee sees mor ese e film 
regulated finance being. made available to film producers ре Eon 
the Film Finance Organisation,” rough 


(4) Taxation. Relief—The adoption of a unifo Aas 
je tariff at aD ү od е rm entertainment 
a dire need by the ommittee, with a view to aidin Е 

sed а review of other miscellaneous feed ОЧ ЧЕ г 
f cinemas and storage of films. 1 icence 


Provision has been made for import also of studi i 
0,000 a year and projection apparatus for SA a Et aan 


expansion. à 
p Foreign Markets—The Committe believes that in addition 


nt overseas markets for Indian films, i t 
for them to get into the English-speaking Toon sunt be 
i n envisaged to look after this aspect Acn 
essed film 1S to be allowed to be sent abroad with 
approval of the 77 E Adm Ыш. ithout 
6) Short Films n the absences o. any regular 
the ON producing and exhibiting epis ved Ris Гы зу шыс: , 
the Committee fee HA pus RE are of production and disci 
Бий an - oyernm - 
Бра SANE their proved usefulness. p ent should be conti- 
of Indias Сам mU of Information dnd Y 
roadcasting which was for man ars а part of the Depar 
обе и Inne Соога Minister o State, separated in 1049 
under the control of а deer d Bi ate. This department | 
п Ministry of Information and Broadcastin \ 
s now known “erning films in India including Films hg are corey 
ral Government. > S E 
Cents ns Division Initially stand in 1942 under the name of | 
Information Fume of India for coors the war effort, the organisa- 
it tton Ко operate in 19 D SU revived in 1948 EAE 
jonal ‘Government. The e AERE which is a branch Y our 
f Information and Broadcasting has its head qua " the 
1l, Bombay. There are two distinct SERERE ers at { 
Division ; one js the documentary section, known as th of the 
of India and the other is the Indian Ni e Docu- 
Review produces one news reel of a qt. in LA 
,000 ft. 


J 


(ар 25 
D я 
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every week. The Documentar 
duction of short films of instru 
The documentaries and news- 


economic progress as well as 
films. 


of the collections of cinemas. 
Besides weekly news-reels 


y Section i 


в concerned with the pro- | 


чола; саг ana educational value. 
reels produce y the Film Division 
deals with various aspects of Indian life. FT 


current ev 


released in 


History, culture, social and 
ents are covered by these 


selected documentaries are sent to үлә Indian Missions abroad for 
are also used in television Circuits i 
U.S. and U.K.. Apart from Indian news Stories, the Weekly news, 
reel includes foreign news items as well. 
in exchange from U.S.A., U.K. France, Holland and other countries. 


non-commercial exhibition and 


Events in India thus get pub 


lieity abroa 


These stories are received 


films and television. The films produced by the government are 
generaly in five languages, namely Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telegu 


and English. 


Films Division released 43 documen 


produced newsreels at the rate 


of one a w 


taries during 1953-54 and 


eel 


Film Advisory Board—Government of India hav i i 
1949 a Film Advisory Board to advise the Film Division of tho Mit 
try of Information and Broadcasting. The Board will prereview all 


documentaries and news reel 


advise Government on such matt 


Censorship of films—The 


S produced 


System of 


by the Film Division and 


ers as may be referred to it. 


film censorship in India 


was first evolved under the Indian Cinematograph Act, 1918. By the 


amendment of this Act in 1949, censor 


ship was made a central sub- 


ject. Government of India have taken over the film censorshi i 
| Sas States’ subject from 15th 1p which 
_ Board of Film Censors which 
- formulating and enforcing an all-India 


motion pictures produced or 


Jan., 1951 
is charged 


imported 


and constituted Central 
with the responsibility of 
policy for censorship of 
in the country. Besides 


Chairman, the Board consists of six honorary members, 


43 The department consists of a Central Board with its head- 


‘quarters at Bombay and two regional officers in Caleutta and Madras. 


Each picture presented for censorship is examined by a ^ 

шев of the Regional Officer and some advisers 5 Gi EOD 
the picture is unanimously pased by this committee, а certificate is 
issued forthwith. If the decision of the е: 
is not satisfied with its decision, the 


unanimous, or if the producer 


picture will be examined by 


7 


decision of this body is unani 


xamining committee is not 


the regional advisory panel. If the 


mous an 


d acceptable to the producer, 


a certificate will be issued. However, if the decision of the commit. 
‘tee is not approved by the producer, the picture will be examined by 


r 


г 
, 


М7 
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cision given. The producer may appeal 


| the Central Board and a de 
the Government of India. 


asang Шш decisio also ue bee 
he Board issues two kind о certificates ; on : 
resti exhibicion and the other for those wal = есы "s 
adults only; they are respectively referri К о 
Bere n М ^ x rred to as 'U' and ‘A’ 
Taxation—1 he industry is now under the : 3 
(1) Import duty of raw films and production naon == 
nery, (2) Terminal or Octroi tax by most district munici aon pmachn 
Government electricity duty. (4) Entertainment LUE ities, (3) 
tax, supertax and excess profits tax, (6) Advertisement 0 (5) Income 
publicity on screen levied by many municipalities. In ах on cinema 
State Governments, entertainment tax have been erdade of some 
cent. in M.P., Bihar, by 25 and to 75 p.c. in Bengal. eased 50 per 
Indian Film Production To-day—The production of fil 
an annual average of 250 to 280. On a conse: pe Pes no 
daily attendance at Indian cinema houses aver. а ия 
i d а half to two million, while annual attend: ages between 
at 60 crore of people and the annual expenditure of ance is placed 
cinema amounts to Rs. 1-2-0. There are about 300 an Indian on 
studios, 40 laboratories and nearly 6,600 distributors producers, 65 
butors in this industry. It is understood that the and sub-distri- 
ploys about 70,000 people. The total capital investm industry em- 
dian film industry 18 estimated at more than Rs. 42 ent in the In- 
gross revenue is nene 25 стоге а уеаг. b crore and the 
On an average, О.у. produces about 450 5 
356, ly 120, Franee 110, Germany and U 


while Тават produeesi OER 15. Th 

85 each, China 26 an S.S.R. 10. he annual pr OBS 

is in the order of. 250 to 280. production in India 
India has 9; inema Houses, of which ak t 

Tf expenditure on picture is a guide to NE) mobile, 

the South Indian „stands first, spending on an avera or cinemas, 

annually, -while his counterpart in Central India ани Ез. 1-10-0 

1-5-0; North-west India Ке. 1-0-0; noua D 

? rth India 


West India Rs. р 
d Bast India Re 0-12-0. 


levelled to 
mate, the 
a million an 


Re. 0150 MT production of Hindi f 

ince production o indi films h: Ў 

decline and that regional language Ang hae ae АШУ; on the 

ing as the following Statistics will Show — eadily increas- | 

indi ; 

1950 An dE 15 Merona] Language 
1951 ЖД ab 33. LOO 120 
1952 st an o 102 Кет 
168 


5 virtually confined to Bomba 
i eats ay, W 
хо Ши in Hindi, Marhathi one ue! and 
Bengal produces chiefly Bengali films and in a lesser Gujarati, 
Madras produces films in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and extent Hindi 
film industry in India, large number of осе ГЕ i 
ndent new- 


In the 
comers Crop up every year who have neither their 
revious connection with the industry. own studio ; 
any РЇ een у. So the mortality EN 


them is Very 


Mar жун тҮ TURN TW ee OS A TE NIRA NIR 
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Film Federation of India—This has been established to pro- 
mote commerce in general and in particular, to promote, protect and 
watch over the interests of the Indian Film Industry and persons 
thereof ; to regulate their method of doing business, to maintain 

uniformity in rules, regulations and userges of film industry, to 
settle disputes by arbitration or otherwise ; to take all steps for 
promoting, supporting or opposing legislartion or executive action 
affecting the economic interest of the film industry and of those 
engaged thereon. : А 4 

State Awards for best films—with a view to encouraging produc- 
tion of films of a high aesthetic and technical standard and of educa- 
tive and cultural value, the Government of India have instituted a 
scheme of See e weds for Sabine rane children 

. mentaries. These awards are on ndia basis for the " 
film and special awards for the best childrens films and ПЕЕ 
mentary film. For feature films, besides ап All India Award, 


‘also be given to films each among the features, documentari 
children’s films. There will be President's gold’ medal tects and 
feature film produced in the whole of India and President's silver 


the best documentary film, another gold medal will be awarde 
the President. Prime Minister's Gold Medal will be awarded ged A 
best children's film. 2 


4 
{1 INDIA’S FILM INDUSTRY 
1. Capital Investment— Crores Total No. of Sound 
Estimated total capi- Rs. Stages p 140 
tal invested in film Average area per stage 
industry rs 42 sq. ft. de 5,500 
- Estimated capital in- Approximate No, of s 
_ vested in studios, la- existing producers ,. 300 
b boratories, equipment, Do. Do. existing ` 
-— ete. MNT 6 distributors Pr 600. 
. Estimated capital in 3. Exhibition — | 
|. production and distri- No. of Cinemas over 3,500 
bution aft 10 (out of which 800 are ^ 
_ Estimated capital in- touring ог temporary) 3,500 
vested (in total) cine- ` Estimated total seating j 
ma houses nu 26 capacity of all cine. 
2. Annual output, pro- mas NS =. 20,00,000 
— duction and distribu-. Average seating capa ^ ' 
tion units. ‘ city per Cinema | 630 
Annual output (About). 250 No. of towns served by 3 
- No. of Studios an; 61 cinema is 1,500 
Мо. of laboratories (in-. No. of cinema per Ы 
7, million people ds ^ 10 
ed to studios) 40 ; d 


"t ‘ 


A cluding those attach- 


ч 


A 


| 
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j India's Film Industry—(Coneld.) 
í Estimated average i other taxes 
dail ttendance ш pai 
case d 25,00,000 Average time taken to 5 
No. of cinemas show- complete a full length 
ing foreign films ex- 5 feature film is about 6-12 
clusively Pic month: 
4, Employment— 6. Average Footage of В, 
In production 25,000 feature films— Н 
In distribution 7,000 Picture produced in 
In exhibition a 50,000 Calcutta or Bombay 12,000 
In allied establishments 3000 Do. in Madras 15,000 
7. Imports of Raw 
90,000 films and Equipments— Lakhs. 
5. Costs, Incomes and Taxes— Average annual import Re. 
a COREE н Lakhs of raw films (200 
- Rs. AR ft.) ЖУК. 
A vi t of pro- verage annual import 
duction of feature ilm 06007 sound equipments my 
Estimated tq 035 sf accessories Дә И 
box office ita) ноп verage annual import y 
(including entertain- Б of projection equip- үй 
К ment tax) 2 ments & accessories 50 
^h Estimated total enter- 6 ta 


tainment tax P 
JES RELEASED BY THE FILM DIVISION 


DOCUMENTARI 
Number of documentaries 


P .. 30 1951 .. 88 1953 

SERE UPS 88 ЕА sept) 31 
o INDIAN NEWS REVIEWS RELEASED TO DATE \ | 
1948-49 64 1951 .. 51 1953 

E Aa Ж (1807 52 1954 (upto Sept.) 38 

| IMPORTED FEATURE FILMS IN INDIA 

947 313 1949 .. 801 1951, | 
1948 291 1950 .. 240 1952 NE 


INDIAN FEATURE FILM 1931-53 


1933 1934 1985 E 1937 19 
{Б 121 294 13510 $38, 1989 отоп, з | 


„А ЁР 
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Indian Feature Film 1931-53—(Coneld.). ч 

1933 1984 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Telegu 5 3 12 10 10 12 14 16 8 
Kanarese — 2 1 1 3 = 2 2 
Punjabi жы ae 1 rus E T Ti 2 5 
Malayalam X fien Un И ne = ут 1 — 1 1 — 
Others З 2 8 E ЕРЕ 2 1 
103 164 233 217 179 172 165 171 170 163 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1959 1953 

Hindi - .. 108 86 73 155 186 148 157 115 100 102 1% 
Gujrati ЛАЙК! ETA oo pa 25 
Marathi 5 4 — 2 6 7T. 16 19 16 227 
Bengali 21 14 9 15 38 37 62 42 зв 43 2 
Tamil 13 13 11 16, 29 32 21 19 25 32 50 
Telegu бу лбу Diy TONE Л СУА T NA 20) -2Б 29 
Kanarese 4 — 1: — 5 2 б 1 2 1 7 
Malayalam — — — — — 1 1 Que TU и 7 
Punjabi — 2 — 1 — 1 1 Ai M ee 8 
Others И at ey ee ен: 
159 126 99 200 288 265 289 241 221 255 ggg 


PERMANENT, SEMLPERMANENT AND TOURING CINEMAS 
IN INDIA 1952 


Bombay Circuit a: Stations No. 7 
Permanent "e e -. 801 ais of, Cinemas 
Touring —. "n SEE 50 

Central Circuit ! 

Permanent жй +. 272 u 501 
Touring FP ysl 95 25 Y 30 

North Circuit 
Permanent ve .. 162 385 
Touring ч 4 Sts sw = 20 

Bengat Circuit j . 
Permanent 2 (eoo d =. 259 we 504 
Touring „4 s. € — 25 

South Circuit 
Permanent I. -. 493 924 
Touring .. "e o — ; 475 

Total, Permanent 55 -. 1487 2933 

Total, Touring oe M — 600 


Grand. Total 15 к, у= 3533 


res AATAS е, 
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INEMATOGRAPH FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Ў awPORTS OF C 
(Figures in Lakhs) 


| 
& 

S38 EHE! 

ó " 3 BIS TOR 

а $ E $ ЕЗИ ЗЕ 

3 В Н = EHE 388 

б > = = ges BES 
Raw FILMS EXPOSED FILMS K 


(Ез.) (Ез.) Rs. 
КИШКЕ E DUCERET ies) Caen 
194549. 2439028 8411 15115 2490. 317 sect 
144647 1 7. zazoo 7990. 18088 . 1698 ВЕС ARN 
1948-49 .. 1564.16 76.96 123.91 . 3152 24.53 37.14 
1948-49 р дю 14632 3618 1180 Pool 
1949-00)... 208038 12550 - 145.87 3579 058 ОЙ. 
198-51 % Тору 19555 105% 2801 1750 EY 
108153 -. рп 10607 10045 8900 1070 Bs 


: CINEMA CIRCUITS 


Central Cireuit—M.P., Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, MC 
, уша ү and East & West Ds aM 
mbay Presidency... 7 i 
ircuit—Delhi, U.P. Punjab, Pepsu, Hi у 
Mire CU FORMS RA psu, Himachal Pradesh, | 
mir Sect Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Tripura, - 
» 
м 


hampur (Ganja 
Я Madras, Travancore, Cochin, Hyderabad and ү 
й 


Eo Circuit —Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch. 
| GOVERNMENT OF 
t Feature Film: President's Gold Medal—S/i how 
Е агаг) um A pee Ad E Shyamchi Sat 
eature Film: rtificates 0: onour—D 3 M. 
TAM indi). Bimal Bet dà І o Bigha, Zamin 
А Feature iim. Certificates o onour—Bha, Табат SALIS MM 
1954 na Chaitanya (Bengali) Devaki Bose PU dr ERAN Krish- | 
i 4954 Best Documentary Film: Presidents Gold Medal—Maha- 
| ^ palipuram (Film Division Govt. of India by Jagat Murari E 
1954 Documentary Film : Certificate of Merit—Holy заш) uU 
(Film Division, Govt. of India, by К. L. Khandpur) I1 ayas 
“Tree of Wealth (Film Division, Govt. of India TUN. 
> 3 


4 Eo Certificate of M. 1 
5 ев : ‘tificate of Merit— 1 
A Produced by Ajit аа Ghar (Ben- 


"Children's Film 


gali), Aurora Films, 


GANG T PEASY in^ ad lá. sa BELT 


' 
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FACTS OF CINEMA IN INDIA 


First exhibition of cinema in India by Lumiere Brothers, July 
7, 1896. 

First cinema house was opened in Calcutta by late J. F. 
Madan. E 

First Indian film, Harishchandra produced by D. Phalke of 
Bombay and released at Bombay on April, 1913. 

First Indian film produced in Bengal is Nala Damayanti by 
J. F. Madan. 

Indian Cinematograph Act passed. 

Censorship of films started in India at Caleutta, Bombay and 
Nerei duced in South India is B 

First picture produced in Sou ndia is Bhish "atii 

by Star of the East Film Co. шоу шло, 
Entertainment tax introduced in Bengal. 

Government of India appoints a Cinematograph Enquiry 
Committee. A д д 
First talkie exhibited in India was Universal’s Melody of 
Love at Elphinstone Picture Palace, Calcutta, 

Alam Ara is the first Indian talkie by Imperial Film Studio, 
Bombay released on 14th March, 1941. The second talkie was 
Shirin Farhad by Madan Theatre, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Prabhat Studio’s Sairendhri is the first Indian colour film 
though it was coloured in Germany. First cine-colour picture 
done in India was Imperial’s Krishan Kanya. 

Karma is the first Indian-English film (talkie) by the late 
Himansu Rai, the founder of Bombay Talkies but produced 
mainly in England under European supervision. 

Silver Jubilee of the Film Industry in India. 

Court Dancer is the first full length sound Indian English film 
made in this country under purely Indian supervision. 
Information Films of India set up by the Government of India. 
Appointment of the Film Enquiry Committee by the Govern- 
ment of India. E 
Censorship of films was included in the Union List in the new 
Constitution.—By amendment of the Cinematograph Act 
pictures were classified “А? (for adults only) and ‘U’ (universal 
exhibition). 

Central Board of Censors\at Bombay was established from 
15th January. 

First International Festival sponsored by the Government of 
India in Bombay on January 24, 1952. 

Film Awards inangurated by the Govt. of India. 


LEADING INDIAN PRODUCERS 
Bombay Shoray Films. Bombay Talkies, 


Wadia Movietone. 'Pancholi Products. Kardar Productions. 
Chitra Mahal Hindusthan Chitra. Sri Ranjit Movietone. 
Saigal Productions. Rajkamal Kalamandir. Filmistan. 


hi 
Ё 


| 


С Film Arts. 

7 Bombay Cinetone. 
| Famous Pictures. 
Prakash Pictures. 


Asoke Kumar Pro- 
ductions. 

Atre Pictures. 
Basant Pictures. 
Chandrakala Pictures. 
Filmkar. 3 
Jayant Desai 
ductions. 
Kuldip Pictures. 
Nitin Bose Ltd. 
R. К. Films. 
Nav Ketan. 1 
National Film Cir- 


Pro- 


cuit. 4 
Rup Kamal Chitra. 
Habib Productions. 
Talwar Films. 


Mehboob Productions. 


Fazli Brothers. 
Hira Films. 
Minerva Movietone. 


Calcutta 


Aurora Film Corpn. 

Chitra Bharati. 
Emer Pictures. 

India United Picts. 

National Progressive 
Pictures. 


Production Syndicate. 


S. B. Pictures. 


Sri Bharat Laxmi 
Pictures. 

Srimati Pictures. 
Vasumitra. 


New Theatres Ltd. 
Radha Films. 

Indian National Art 
Pictures. 
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M. P. Productions, 
Chitramaya. 


Poona 
Prabhat Film Co. 
Ranjit Movietone Co. 
Makaranand Films. 
Mangal Pictures. 
Navayug Chitrapat. 


Madras 


A. V. M. Productions. 
Bharani Pictures. 
Jupiter Pictures. 
Prakash Productions. 
Prativa Productions. 
Ragini Films. 
Rohini Pictures. 
Shobhanachala Picts. 
Vauhini Productions, 
Gemini Studios. 


FILM STUDIOS IN INDIA 


k Bombay 


Bombay аШчев ens 


Raj Kamal Kalamandir. 


4 ji vietone Co. 
Sri Ranjit Mo Studios. 


! ; Calcutta 
; ciated Production. eb 
pea Film Corpora jon. 


Bengal National Studios. 


` Calcutta Movietone Studios. 


East India Film Ltd. 
Eastern Talkies. 

Indraloke Studios. 

Indrapuri Studios. 

National Sound Studios. 
New Theatres Ltd. 

Radha Films Studios. 
Rupasree Ltd. 

Sri Bharat Lakshmi Studios. 
Technician’s Studios. 


Poona 
Deccan Studios. 
Nava Yug Studios. 
Prabhat Film Co. 


Madras 

A. V. M. Studios. 
Bharani Studios. 
Citadel Studios. 
Gemini Studios. 
Neptune Studios. 
Revathi Studios. || 
Rohini Studios. 


RSET er pe 
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Prakash Studios. Star Combines Studios. 
Newtone Studios. Vauhini Studies. 
Shyamala Studies. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


Bombay Calcutta Moviestan Ltd. 
India Film Ex. Associated Distribu- Rajashri Picture Ltd. 
Eastern Film Ex. tors Ltd. Prima Films. 
Kapurchand Ltd. Aurora Film Corpo- 
Western India Thea- ration Ltd. A Delhi 
tres Ltd. $ De Luxe Film Distri- Goodwill Pictures. 
Shivsarandass Kider- · butors. | Rajshri Pictures. 
math. Y Dossani Film Corpo- Goodluck Picture. 
Novelty Pictures. ration. Associated Pictures. 
Model Pictures. Empire Talkie Dis- Delhi Film Corpora- 
Saroj Pictures. tributors. tion. 
Golden Film Distri- Chitrabharati. 
butors. Desai & Co. 


ASSOCIATIONS & UNIONS 


Saurashtra Exhibitors’ Association. 

JU. P. Cinema Exhibitors’ Association. 

| Amateur Gine Society of India, Bombay. 
\ 


К 


Fi Fans’ Association, Calcutta. 3 

E Motion Picture Employees’ Union, Bombay. 

Playback Singers’ Association, Bombay. 

: a ' FOREIGN FILM STUDIOS 

Universal (U.S.A.). | 20th Century Fox London Film Pro- 


1h 
ү}, 


Two Cities Films lish), 
(English). ' 


Metro-Goldwyn-Me- (U.S.A.). ductions (English). 
(Mete D RA... Columbia ((U.S.A.). British internetional 
о R.K.O. Radio Pic- United Artists Pictures (English). 
- tures (U.S.A.). (U.S.A.). . Arthur Rank  Pro- 
— Warner Bros. Gainsborough Pic- _ductions (English). 
-  (U.S.A-). ; tures (English). Ealing Studios (Eng- 


‘Oscar’ 
of Motion Picture Arts and 
first presented on 26th May, 


various 


Winning Film ) 

1928 Wings (Paramount 

1929 Broadway Melody (М. 
G. M 


0 All Quiet on the West- 
| nee Sent (Universal) 


| em 

A 1931 Cimarron (Е.К.О.) 

) 1932 Grant Hotel (M.G.M.) 
| 1933 Cavalcade (Fox) 


1934 It happened one night 


| Columbia) 
> 1985 о on the bounty 
(M.G.M.) 
1996 UR 20s 
| M.G.M. Y 
1937 fife à ^ Emile Zola 
Warner vu 
~ 1938 Yea can’t take it with 
he you (Columbia) € 
7 & 4939 Gone with the Win 
(Selznick) 5 
1940 Rebecca (Sleznie! D 
1941 How Green was My 
Valley (20th еи 
1942 Mrs. Min ouf ) 


t 
1945 Тош Week pnd (Рата- 
mount Aui 
46 Best Years of 
ы Lives (Е. 0. 


ie Agree- 


on 


Sciences. 
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ACADEMY AWARDS FOR PRODUCTION 

is the supreme annual award of the American Academy 

e Деге coveted Statuettes were 
, for the leading men and in 

branches of picture making industry. woe ad 


Actor of the Year Actress of the Year 


Emil Jennings 
Warner Baxter 
George Arliss 
Leonel Barymore 
Fredric March 
Charles Laughton 
Clark Gable 
Victor McLaglen 
Paul Muni 
Spencer Tracy 
Spencer Tracy 


Robert Donat 
James Stewart 


Gary Cooper 


) James Cagney 


Paul Lukas 

Bing Crosby 

Ray Milland 
Frederic March 
Ronald Colman 
Broderick Craw- 
ford 


Gary Cooper 


_Janet Gaynor : 


Mary Pickford 


Norma Shearer t 
Marie Dresler ' 
Helen Hayes Y 
Katherine Hepburn | 


Claudette Colbert | 
Bette Davies 
Luise Rainer 
Luise Rainer’ kah 
Bette Davies vl 


Vivien Leigh B" 
Ginger Rogers 


Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 
Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman 
Joan Crawford 


Oliva de Havilland 


Loretta Young | | i 
Jane Wyman n 
Oliva de Havilland 


Judy Holliday 
Vivien Leigh — 
Shirley Booth 


4 


Andrew Hepburn | 


| 


А 


* 


" 


BANKS IN INDIA 


кї system in India began with the British 

чле арса eee Эл Bombay and Caleutta in the 18th 

nt = Second step was the establishment of three presidency 

Dani Z Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in the 19th century. These 

REE banks were amalgamated into the Imperial Bank of India 

5 1921 by a special act. The next stage was the starting of the 
Reserve Bank of India in April, 1935. 


There was no comprehensive legislation regarding joint-stock 


whole of India. It does not however apply to co-operative banks 
and only in part to the opera Bank of India which was constituted 

Under the Act all joint-stock b; 5 
е licensed by the Reserve Bank of India y 


and the paid-up 
ing 


У а bank of unsecured loans to any director 
a director is interested. The Reserve В. 
Powers of r 
give £eneral or particular directions in regard to the lending 
Of any bank or banks prohibiting specified banking transaction, 
Tnspect any bank and call for returns. 


n | 5 arrangement and amalga- 
mations, (d) the liquidation of banking Companies, (е) the receipt 
and serutiny of prescribed returns and (f) advising ban 5 generally 
and helping them in times of emergencies, 
CLASSES OF BANKS IN INDIA— The 


generally classified under the foll 
India (2) Indi i isi 


lan non-schedu]eq KN 
- Indian joint stock banks (including state Оо 


у -controlled 
„in the Second Schedule to the 
Banks regis- 
are situated and (3) 


ww 
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/ Forei i 
Yor gn banks comprising scheduled and non- 
A E offices are located outside the Кытан banks) whose 
CHEDULED BANKS—Under, the Re н 
) [| se ы a 
the banks in India have been classified into po RO Act 
Ver 3 Banks which carry on the business of ba nd mon-sche- 
o which the Reserve Bank of India Act extends Aen плацу 
UN, тезата of an aggregate, real or Уш (а) 
defined in Section * A ADS lakhs and (b) are com per 
in Section 2(2) of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 panies as 
Pon or companies incorporated by or under any T Е от согрога- 
place outside India, and’ (c) satisfy the Reserve Ba force in any 
affairs are not being conducted jn a manner А ne that their 
of their depositors, are eligible for inclusion in the S o the interest 
to the Reserve ank of India Act, 1934 and when econd Schedule 
known as scheduled banks. so included are 
NON-SCHEDULED BAN 
been divided into four classes x E 
up capital and reserves Of A$. Jakhs and 
have not been included in the Second ajang арата saa Dah we MM 
of India Act; B Banks or banks having paid up са: m Кветта Banks 
between Rs. | lakh, and Rs. 5 lakhs each; C mes 8 апа reserves 
having paid-up capital and reserves between Rs E000 banks each 
lakh ; and D Banks or panks each having paid-up Capital 0 and Rs. 1 
of less than R$ 50,000. al and reserves 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS—comprise Stat 
operative banks an registered non-agricultural ЕСА санаа 
Credit. Societies Sith limited liability, each having IU 
capital am ‚ 1lakh. They are we pedivided 4 paid-up 
classes, namely, A nks or banks with capital a e into two 
Rs. 5 lakhs and above each and B banks or banks Да reserve of - 
reserves ranging between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakh capital and | 
are governed by the Indian Co-operative Societies A Speach hey, 
in some cases also by other legislation. They operat ct of 1912 and 
areas and are subject. to considerable control by th e mainly in rural 
of co-operative societies. y the State registrars 
(D RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | 


KS—The  non-scheduled 
A 2 Banks or banks ARE hey 


> 


Reserve DE wi d 

1935 under the eserve ank of India Act, 1 

lised from 1st January, 1198788 shareholders’ bank 
ve Bank 


dia mendment - one f. 
o ES ihe Bank—In 1948, the Reser 
a aden te chases mt dicere Bank of Indie 
publi ownership) Act, 1948, all shares in the capit (Transfer to 
were transferred o the Central Government on n al of the Bank : 
due compensation to the shareholders. st January, 1545 ) 
nction Reserve Paa It has been gi \ 
p.c. in ‘gold Con таура вове, it te ee eee i 
g against th ired 

e total 


- value of notes issued b; 
П rupee securities, etc. 
(2) It acts as the banker to the governments. 


2 vernments deposit their fun 
Bank. It should be noted that Reserve Bank 


y it, remaining sixty per cent is to be kept in 


The central gov- 
ds with Reserve 
does not pay any 
S (known as ways 
the governments, repayable within a short 


í 5 of the governments, issue 

_ these loans and repays them on the due date, 

4 (3) It also acts as a banker to other joint stock banks of the 
country. Those banks whose paid- 


superintendence and 
isting of a Governor 


one government official, all nominated by the Cen- 
ral Government, The Directors are now to hold office for a period 
of four years. A Local Board has been constituted for each of the 
Our areas consisting of five nominated members to represent terri- 
rial and economic interests, 


lable for consultation by all publie authorities, provin: 
DAL co-operative banks and other banking organisations (2) eo. oq; 
Noon 9f the operations of the bank in connection with agricultural 
credit, A 
‘UABILITIES AND ASSETS OF RESERVE BANK Ор INDIA 
f A (1) Issue Department 
{ (In Lakhs of Rupees) 
80th nuc held Notes in | Total Ин Gold. coin 
une Uh Banking circulation .. lities (total and bulli. ; 
iy! Др eee айо, SEC SEE. Л held Foreign 


@ Assets India 10 Securities 
32,090 . 1453,75 1,486,44 40,02. . 


e Gabah 120514 ^ 400007 08534 
$ (194845. 1057/48 1,292,32 40,02 eae 
v (8840 " . 142948 . P6388 . 4002 56815, 
1 38,47 1,136,382 1,174,78 K д 


40,02 603,15 


4 у ! TN TO М  HINDUSTAN YEA -BOOK Ww" a 
| YEAR R-BO! 233. 
) 80th June Total Gold. coin Rupee Govt. of India P. $ 
^ & Hr & coin Rupee secu- a 4 fe 

А oreign rities li X 
securities dad 
securities 
UE 
1949 125,36 47,36 413,72 Фараон 
1950 678,17 55,30 471,67 E 
1951 718,17 57,52 516,63 B5- < 
1952 623,17 76,08 464,68 EE 
1953 643,17. 91/6 .. 439,86 eae 
(Statistical Tables relating to banks in India, 1958). 
Gi) Banking Department ah 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) | 
* 
1 e D 
E = n 
^h = ®— р , 
; Sus ES 5 NE aS 
Bret SU RS SS И al 
M Ss ЕЖЕ, 27 me SS SEs "< i 
SS се bse © By Sg YS Sy 
4 1949 10001, 274,100) 521 1502 A 
[1 1050. 1000 27189 380 1914 Ao 92.88 
А 1951 10,00 310,00 9,81 9,82 589719 вее ) 
1952 10,00 241,54 3,31 8,01 262787 En 
1953 10,00 247,02 1,96 14,68 213,66 38,69 _ 
П 2 
E E 
ууз “os 
ыг zo ges Ed 1 
E: be i o EH | 
(85, 322 326 $25 ты 
ra ДЕЕ ёз” 4382 RE = 
2,85 135,68 10,72 7,32 1084 SS 
TEE ESE Apa 
2,09 178,5 150 18,71 3812 ^ 240: 
1019 . 98,24 1,58 28,28 86,94. ES 
1460 ` 111,70 . 9,40 20,88 19,80 is 


al Bank of India . 
hree Presidency B 
n the. days of 

е capital of the 
paid up tran 
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Banks апа an additional 1,500,000 shares of Rs. 500 each on which : 


Rs. 125 per share has heen paid up, making in all the present autho- 

rised capital of Rs. 11,25,00,000 of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
aid up: 

Р The Bank has been authorised under the Act to have three local 

‘Head Offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras where three separate 

register of its shareholders are kept. 

The general superintendence of the affairs of the Bank is en- 
‘trusted to a Central Board of Directors. Besides the Central Board, 
there are three Local Boards at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Bank has entered into an agreement with the Reserve Bank of 
India under the terms of which it will act as the sole agent of the 
Resetve Bank at every place in India where there is_a branch of the 

mperial Bank and where there is no‘branch of the Reserve Bank. 

The position of the Imperial Bank is as follows :— 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 
(n Lakhs of Rupees) 


Invest- 
ments 
7 Paid-up 5 { „Cash * (Govt. 
Capital Reserves Deposits in hand Securi- 
i ` & at ties & 
| Banks Others) 
1947 .. 5,63 6,25 286,59 42,89 164,20 
1948 5,63 6,28 280,29 43,68 161,25 
1949 5,63 6,30 250,46 66,89 106,85 
1950 5,63 6,33 231,37 28,18 121,55 
1951 . 5,63 6,35 230,91 29,57 85,16 
1952 5,63 6,35 205,85 25,45 97,15 
953 5,63 6,35 206,97 19,64 94,14 
4 Loans у 
r & Ad- Bills discounted No. of 
| vances & purchased Net profit offices 
b 1947 Ber AMT 12,08 1,23 362 
M 1948 o 85,74 12,26 1,20 367 
1949 +. 86,12 5,69" 1,23 377 
| 1950 .. 94,44 7,51 1,25 382 
N 1951 -. 188,66 8,81 1,30 893 
$ 1952 Суар 6,05 1,33 410 
BE. 1953 ^ <- 419209 14,28 1,27 424 


(3) EXCHANGE BANKS 


ШЕ Ehe! man росе of the Exchange Banks is financing the 
foreign trade of India. The Exchange Banks are all сорса Led 
outside India. They purchase bills in foreign currency, grant loans 
sagainst shipping and other documents. 


| s They also pla littl 
"part in the financing of inland trade mainly for the оен of 


гт = аг 
4 от а фа, n t PI 
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deposits also оп saving and fix 
ing the internal trade of India. There are at present no qualitative 
| differences in the modes of operations between Indian joint-stock 
\ banks and forei save and except that latter are in- 
corporated outside. р d A 4 
The Exchange Banks furnish the immediate. link with the out- 
side world of trade and commerce. Primarily the exchange banks 
specialise in the finance of foreign trade and their beginning dates 
back to the Oriental Banking Corporation in ied 
The Exchange Banks are—National Bank of India, Lloyds Bank 
Chartered Bank O* 3 ia, A вітађа and ME Grindlays Bank, 
Hongkong and Shang ai f ration. Mercantile Bank of 
i National City Bank of New York, Nether 
India, Eastern Bank, Netherlands Trading Ce. 


Nati delsbank М.” T 
ationale Handels Banco Nacional Ultramarino, Comptoir National 


rican Express C9- 1 
Ty pocompte de Paris; Bank of China. 
FOREIGN SCHEDULED BANKS n 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) E" 
i Invest- 


ments — Loans Bills Dis- 


Cash | (Govts. & Ad counted Net 


b No. of All de- in hand 28 t 
{ banks posits & banks Deep одла E pur profits 
others) 
11858 304 07 86,87 10,68 
ded 16 36696 17,71 21. fobs 1038. 
1949 16 165,88 Пшр вов 10561 1649 32,24 
1950 16 . 17416 loda 4961 112,8 23,01 ES 
1951 16 16988 яз 4629 148,69 25,84 332 
1952 15 176,50 16,48 44,88 131,00 19,31. eS 
1053 i6 165,84 1452 46,00 101,51 20,44 199 
(4) JOINT-STOCK BANKS | 


All the Indian J oint-Stock Banks are registered under the Indian ў 

anies Act. bu › 

Compre Joint-Stock Banks are sub-divided into four classes, namel 
ith a paid-up Capital and Reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and оу x 

н Н Capital and Reserves between one lakh Аб n 

ther divisions with less Capital ERU 


Reserves. 3 i 5 i 
О 81 Banks are mainly commercial banks. i EET 
Joini-Stock DAS qnia internal banking aas Tice a 
= pr. mortgages, ‘discount local bills, open cash бте 
advance loans against stock exchange securities, grai ac- 

кез and transact other banking busine: grain or 

ү their customers in safe custody A ECC 
er. 


‘ther 2 to their customers, The agricultural business of these 
E uet and is generally confined to big landholders and 
planters, А 
МА 


LIABILITIES & ASSETS OF THE SEVERAL CLASSES OF 
BANKS (TOTAL BUSINESS) 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
TOTAL SCHEDULED BANKS (Imp, Bank 


» other Ind. Scheduled 
& Foreign Scheduled Banks) 


an $ R = = 
Su ES № КЫ E JR > 
= S E S SS E = 
RB до S BG Si gs Fs 
m 95 3693 23576 104916 бу 80 109,08 i 
49 94 36,00 2635 о 63,92 11487 
26,65 928,23 . 49' 88,72 
2133 — 91809 4 j 


< Bill. is- 
Investments Loans & Pills Dis. 


es COunted & 2 No. of 
(others) Advances purchases Net. profit 


438,30 


2. TOTAL NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 
(including: foreign. non- 


Scheduled banks) 


tn S Xt c à 2 

2 pa rues dM = 
ae *& E ЕН ** ЕЕ 
S S SE © SS S = El E 

x BS S SA os Os 
544 9,23 3,58 76,07 7.67 T 
526 9,72 3,87 TL87 TOR ie 
515 10,26 8,91 73,67 6,88 468 
474 939 398 69,99 Т1 1З,ББ- 
Дл 1з 480 бо 628 586 
437 918 4,68. 63,76 6,16 3'94- 


| 


ГЛ. 


) 
^ Invest- 
Ж ment Invest- Loans 
е (Govt. ments & Ad-. 
Securi- (others) vances 
ties) 
1948 18,57 5,51 49,98 
1949 17,62 4,53 50,59 
1950 24,44 4,40 45,77 
1951 22,79 3,83 45,79 
1952 20,67 3,69 42,01 
1955 20,51: 416 4110 
3. 
Res E 
ss $27 3 
| ss 53 $ 
/ ite! OM 
И. 10948-49 3030 708 171 
1949-50 391 8,06 8,51 
1950-51 > 417 920 9,29 
|» 1951-52 450 10,58 1029 
Mi 1952-53 473 1287 1b 
i Loans & T AA 
h 1948-49 —. AERE 
| 3949-50 . i. 61, 
1950-51 1101805 
1952.53 4 MEG 
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Bills dis 
counted. 
& pur- 
chased 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


D 


2 ` 
m NS 
3& $2 
> > 
SA os 
87,85 . 3,93 
90,43 3,05 

100,99 3,81 

105;80 3,62 

116,98 3,46 

. Net profit 

91 
94 
1,12 
1,26 
1,30 


Net No. of ЧЁ 
profit offices —. 
58 171109 
302 1,589 is 
545 — 
63 15469 
52 1,330 .. 
65 1368 
з 
SY 
= 
38 
Os 
5,20 
8,16 
7,78 
8,00 
8,78 


No. of offices 
644 
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EARNINGS & EXPENSES OF INDIAN 8С 
(In. Lakhs of Rupees) 


Е Disposal of 
net profits 
No. of на Аиа 
о. 0. н, 
Banks Earnings Expenses pluses сл ee 
»e Un anoa nu Bore — "ore 
1951 12 32,28-0 32,28:0 10,412 ware 
1952 73 34,38:2 34382 8161 816-1 
1958 68 34,387 34,33°7 1,44-2 1443 
EARNINGS & EXPENSES ОЕ EXCHANGE BANKS 
. (їп Lakhs of Rupees) 
Disposal of 
net profits 
N & accumu- Allocation 
Bai d Earnings Expenses Cee sur-  0fsums 
1949 55 11 294 11.294 D ALB S EET 
z A a D 
1950 їр 9,409 9,469 3414 3414 

951 15 13,06°5 13,06°5 561-9 eni 
1 5 13,30: 4 1008 
1952 14 13,30 "30:5 209.6 d 
1953 14 11,153 11453 362.6 PES 

EARNINGS & EXPENSES OF INDIAN NON-SCHEDULED 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Disposal of 
ne: profits 
t accumu- Allocation 

B No. of } lated sur- 

a Ме emo "uv C9 ай 
1950 64 1846 1846 [35 307 
1951 59 1,930 1,93-0 108 ioe 
1952 61 2,10:6 2,106 14:2 149 
1953 56 1963 1,963 312 142 

(5) CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 
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Act of 
Under Co- 
whether in 


owever, the primary uni 
hers, a5 societies. 


ation owes its origin to 

1904. This Act was rd 
operative Societies Act, all { 
themselves primary SAND D 
re spoken as ‘Societies.’ za 


ts are in some province 
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The Co-operative Banking system consists of the Provineat | 


Bank at apex, the affiliated Central Banks, and lastly the primary 
societies affiliated to the Central Banks. According to the rules 
framed under the Act, these banks cannot generally lend to non- 


|J. members. t 
The functions of Co-operative Banks are as follows :— 


(1) Attracting deposits from money-lenders and professional 
classes. (2) Lending money to the primary co-operative societies. 
(8) Taking away the excess fund of a Co-operative Society and uti- 
lising it for making up the deficiency of others. (4) Supervising 
and guiding the actions of affiliated Societies. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKS 
CLASS ‘A’—(Capital and Reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and above) 
(In 000 of Rs.) 


Reserves Deposits Total 
No. of | Paid-up & other & loans Liabilities 
T Banks Capital Funds held. or assets 
_ 1948-49 63 4,01,35 4,64,70 62,48,65 75,69,75 
1949-50 72 4,16,99 5,22,20 64,28,45 77,76,62 
1950-51 78 5,61,70 6,90,52 73,93,51 92,10,08 
MERE? 90 6/327 6,052 | 79,19,15 103,94,52 | 
_ 1952-53 104 8,27,99 7,99,78 92,09,79. 116,51,91 » 
t. Govt. 4 
Invest- 
Cash im ments & Premises & | 
Loans hand & other Se- immovable Net 
; outstanding Banks, curities properties Profit 
94949 49.17 533,35 199069 3438 5864. 
1949-50 “+ 49,45,02. 7,37,67 22,41,48 47,88 56,73 
(1950-01 ОС AD 6167,50 23,47,71 47,59 69,01. 
BEER, 2. бй 6800 2806 L0 ар | 
do5253 .. 675811, 806,2 2909, T m 
АШ A m. 
^CLASS' (Capital and Reserves between One Lakh and 5 Ldkhs) j 
n P Йй 
А EAE 2 u 
Jra , rum 555 $ S9 5:818 SSS | 
58 zs Bo ae LESS SEL 
za => hd С 38 © i 
i 3,05,71 25,35,58 33,50,20 8,18,73 (m 
ИСЕ $0515. 32867 262006 349101 44282 00 
> $56 ЗБтЛ5 38814 27,040 36,81,27 4,91; 
386 2021/51 - 2,0800 26,6092 36,7208 ^ 
369 40 ,90 3,79,00 24,83,58 35,36,78 
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Premises & 
immovable Net No, of 


Бош у 
outstanding moestments pro; erti ji 
татав 15,43,48 17,65,39 1371 Profit oficer 
948-49 `1 18,96,66 8,382,713 47,17 3290 341 
Der `1 388111 111,00 54,25 37:36 811 
950-51 `1 20,40,69 7,20,83 50,02 4308 497 
1951-52 11 90,78,65 6,91,46 65,04 45°34 487 
1952-53 20,27,58 6, 75,20 64,62 4218 п \ 
д $ 
{ 


Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 1953) 
А 5 

(6) INDIGENOUS BANKS 
The indigenous bankers are those who carry on banking business 
1 


according to traditional Indian methods. They are known à 
The Indian Central T ODE, 


Sahukers, Nidhis, Chettiyars. 
ous banker or bank as an individual or | 
; 


(Source : 


Committ a defines an indigene EN 
rivate firm receiving eposits and cea ing in hundi n 
money. Those Who do not receive deposits were HERR Or endag 
money lenders. Their business is generally a family concern RES 
supply their own capital. Some of them also accept danos i ey 
the public. Their main function is to grant loans against the A 
rity of gold or ents, government securities etc. They 109 4 
loans to village money-lenders, banias and small artisans hoy | 
finance movement of agricultural crops from one part of the Bete ве | 
to another by drawing hundis ór internal bills of exchange. UE 
also discount hundies- è ey 
three categories—( ) Those who confine their business in banki 
proper (2) those who mg 
BUM: funds in banking bus S apo ЕП 
and traders and cannot be , si classified as princi 
or principally, traders. The indigenous bankers ee md bankers || 
valuable services in connection with financing of internal Же ү: \ 
middle sized an small 4ndustries and inland remittance ЕЕЕ е and . 
(7) LA ¢ 
Royal Commission оп Agricul i 
jn 1930 yecommended that Land Mortgage Banks 
ks 


e principles 
of these banks should be, the redemption of the | 
HI Net ў T 


o-operativ! 
ineipal objects 


tion and Hee 
i ecial cases: | 
m “and Mortgage Banks us ра dee uper the ee of 
movemen in the Punja adras, Bi ] 
y small. ‚ Bombay, Bengal | 
) 


-operative 
ES ES but the beginning: is ver | 
BANKING COMPANIES ACT 


т was assed оп Feb. 17, 1949 and applied t Š 
The AME Teb Po-operative panks. Banking has Moos ъа 
А as 


companie 


16 ON 
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“the accepting for the purpose of lending or investment, of deposits 
of money from the public, repayable on demand or otherwise, an 
withdrawable by cheque, draft, order or otherwise. А 

Prior to March 1949, any company which used as part of its 
name the word ‘bank,’ or ‘banker’ was deemed to be, according to the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, as amended in 1942, a banking company, 
irrespective of whether or not banking was its principal business. 
Under the Banking Companies Act, 1949, the business which a bank- 
ing company may transact has been defined and minimum paid up 
capital and reserves varying with the geographical coverage of a 
banking company, have been prescribed. The minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves required of a banking company having only one 
office outside the city of Bombay or Caleutta, has been fixed at Rs. 
50,000. A banking company is required to use as part of its name 
the word ‘bank’, ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ and a non-banking company is 
prohibited from using any of these words in its name. 

All banks are to be licensed. The licence is to be issued by the 
Reserve Bank which may require to be satisfied that the applicant 
bank is in a sound financial position, and further in respect of a 
foreign bank, that the law of the country in which it is incorporated 
does not discriminate in any way against banking companies regis- 


tered in India. { эм. 
Scheduled Banks continue to be required to keep minimum re- 
India and to submit weekly returns 


serves with the Reserve Bank of 
under Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. All banks other than sche- 
in cash with them or with 


duled banks are now required to maintain 

the Reserve Bank, 2 p.c. and 5 p.c. of their time and demand liabili- 
ties respectively and to submit monthly returns giving details of 
cash held and time and demand liabilities as on each friday of the 


month. 

All banking companies are required, two years after commence- 
ment of this Act, to maintain at least 20 p.c. of their demand and 
time liabilities in India in cash, gold or uneneumbered approved 
securities, valued at a price not exceeding the current market price. 

The Act prohibits inter-locking directorates among banking 
companies and the employment of managing agents, as well as grant- 
ing of unsecured loans or advances to any of the directors or to 
firm in which directors are interested. Monthly returns are to be 
submitted to the Reserve Bank relating to unsecured loans to compa- 


nies in which the directors are interested. f 
Reserve Bank has now the power, on а permanent statutory basis, 
tem in the Indian Union. 


to control the entire joint-stock banking syste у 
It may give direction to banking companies in regard to their lend- 
ing policies. It may caution or prohibit banking companies generally 
or any banking company in particular against entering into any par- 
ticular transaction or class of transaction. It may eall for peri- 
odical as well as ad hoc returns, and in the public interest may also 
publish such information in any consolidated form it deems fit. It 

wn initiative or on being direc- 
Bank’s prior permission 


may inspect any bank either on its o 
ted to do so by the Government. Reserve 
ch offices and the transfer of 


js required for opening of new bran 


i^ 
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existing ones. This Act 4 ү: г 
fing Companies E peu nep п шеша Бу уне Banis 
10th March, 1950. The main features of ihe Rebs passed von я не 
(1) It empowers the Reserve Bank to control the TU Цо 
by Banke ш Tadi as well as outside India he Ore ш han Be 
“Assets in In ia" is enlar| i port bi Eu 
import bills drawn on, and dua e s drawa ayang 
the Reserve Bank of India аз well as Чел БЕМ Gace approvediby 
The Act contains provisions to, facilitate amal. BESO AS (3) 
companies. (4) The Act provides for Motos us Жеп с Pur 
assets and liabilities of the amalgamated bankin. ange СУОР ted 
изолат сотрапу. А сотрготіѕе ог апала осраша 
bankir а i reditors i i i i 
bar SE and its creditors is effective only if certified by 
By Reserve Bank of India Amendn 
of the Reserve Bank dus uta med Be зыш КЕК 
may exempt апу bank from the provision of maintainin t t pu 
balances with it or submitting returns under Sec. 42 for Е СЕ d 
and to such extent as it may think fit; the Bank's ram prd 
returns similar to those from scheduled banks is RE SES en 
State co-operative banks ; Bank is authorised to act as ana at vhs 
any foreign government or person approved by the GoVe E s 
"Bank is authorised to undertake the monetary and debt mana, dem t 
functions of Part B States by agreement with such States ES 
D Another Act known as Banking and Insurance Companies Tri- 
Dec. 1949. It prohibits State Governments 


bunal Act was passed in 
from referring disputes between the ¢ 
i having branches in more than one State, to any 


rance companies, 

officer or authority subordinate to themselves, for adjudication, in- 
quiry or settlement. 
Industrial Tribunal established for the purpose by the Central 


Government. 5 
RURAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE'S REPORT—The 


{ recommendations of the Committee are—(1) Reserv 

ish offices in capitals of major States d MAREA 
currency chests of its Issue Department. (2) Imperial Bank should 
extend its branches to the taluka or tehsil towns where these do not 
1 banks and Co-operative Banks 


exist at present. (3) Commercia 1 
should be encouraged to open branches in talukas, towns and smaller 
towns. (4) Services of pos s banks should be improved and 


more fully utilised. 
thened and given Spec 

facilities should be made available on à larger scale and over a wider 
area than at present. (T), Warehousing Development Board should 
be established for developing айс UT rendi 
subsidies to banks and co-operative institutions. (8) Reserve Bank 


should be appointed аз banker toa 
NKING—(1) Bankers! Training College was 


TRAINING IN BA 
opened at Bombay, on the 14th September, 1954. This training is 
meant for those who are in a supervisory ог executive capacity or 


И 


АМО А7 


br 
4 


CHEQUE CLEARANCES (ANNUAL) 4 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 4 

Ahmedabad Bangalore Bombay 

1948-49 pa 233,67 68,79 2138,53 
1949-50 -. . 218,57 10,33 2,599,80 
1950-51 РЕ 225,53 70,95 2,877,54 
1951-52 2 315,52 85,93 .. 8,089,06 
1952-53 ae 265,38 78,09 ^ 2,618,95 
1953-54 y 253,44 95,59 * 2,669,08 
Calcutta. Delhi » Kanpur 
2,665,26 148,68 140,46 
2,356,18 140,30 128,56 
as 2,386,37 149,73 136,18 
5 3,254,51 166,19 145,80 

Y +. 2,495,88 159,00 138,26 ' 
.. 1953-54 A 2,569,24 183,18 146,19 
l AY adras Other Centres Total 
1948-49 KA ЖЕЕ 299,18 6,686,54 
1949-50 КУЦ 374,64 321,56 6,209,94 
— 1950-51 eb 432,13 359,68 6,638,11 
. 1951-52 (os, 474,88 396,77 7,818,606 
| 1952-53 Di 416,99 402,75 6,570,40 
1953-54 E 389,33 407,62 6,713,66 
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who would be promoted in that grade in the immediate futur 
Students will be trained in all aspects of banking and a dummy bank 
ОШО be opened in the institution to give more practical work to: 
em. 

(2) Co-operative Training Centre has been opened in Poona for 
training workers of the co-operative banks in India. 

(3) Baroda University has opened training course in banking 
at Baroda. The course is meant for graduates in banking who - 
wish to take banking as a profession. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


: è Average 
No. of Deposits With- Balances balance 

2 depositors including drawals (in lakhs per 

(000) interest (in lakhs) of Rs.) depositor 
(in lakhs) (Rs.) 
1949 .. 93,426 98,15 77,77 148,49 488:3 
1950 .. 3,808 101,66 82,96 167,19 489-1 
1951 .. 4,090 110,19 93,80 185,06 459-5 
1952 .. 4,446 121,33 108,55 199,81 449-4 
1953 .. 4,830 124,49 106,74 217,68 450-7 


(Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54. 
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\ STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN JOINT-STOCK 
d . BANKS, 1953 
(Indian Scheduled & non-scheduled Banks) { 
Paid-up Ah ; 
No. 0f Capital Reserves No. of 
Banks (Rs. 1000) (Ез. 000) offices 
Andhra 1 ы) 6 42,03 14,28 182 
Assam E 7 25,85 3,55 34 
Bihar L5 8 59,02 30,57 140 
Bombay чк АТ, 9,09,37 9,87,08 528 
M. P. iS 50,12 4,00 151 
Madras oa) 143 4,26,43 2, 44, 70 714 
Orissa Re 2 27 4,27 16 
Punjab 4 Nm 80,04 1, 36, ‚51 { 206 
ПИР; $1225 1,83,27 53,88 414 
W. Bengal po en 11,05,89 9,11,97 184 
Hyderabad nt 9 920 5 66,81 92 
M. B. Es 4 19,23 27,92 64 
Mysore А20, 1,00, 35 1,09,52 129 
Pepsu S 08 1 "15,00 65,04 65 
. Rajasthan bd 9 1,83,52 16,82 124 
_ Saurashtra AH e E 110,55 . 46,00 76 
Travancore-Cochin — .. 153 3/2691 92,61 607 
4 17 { 
ks imer ae 1 41 11 
М ' Bhopal 36 1 12,50 13 gi 
W epore ў oe na D A ta 
t ux ito. "rd 
" Delhi. A LE 3, 78 36 2,42,69 86 . 
Himachal Pradesh ah 1 00 90 Ө 
Manipur se 1 w 08 62 IYA 
| ‘Tripura . ыш, 16,53 34 eu 
- Vindhya Pradesh S 1 20,00 | 15,08 1600] 
^ Jammu & Kashmir .. 1 7,86 5,06 15 
a ze 3 = сре 
"Wi С 809 41,87,72 31,39,92 3,884 
i (Satistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 1953). 
I" 1 
li MONEY RATES IN INDIA 
yu k Treasury Bank Treasury 
\ уо ine БШ 
1111 4988-39 3 163 1949-50 | .. 3 0-51 
| 1945-46 3 040 1950-51 ^ .. 3 HM 
BU 124047 3 042 1951-52 ^ .. За IM 
y 1947-48 A "es 1952-088. — .. 8À 292 11 


| 1948-49 te 


PUBLIC FINANCE | E 


Indian's Public Finance—Under the Constitution of India, the 
power to raise funds has been allocated between the Centre and the 
States. So there is more than one budget and one publie treasury in 
the country. In fact there is a number of consolidated funds of India. 
In accordance with Article 266 of the Constitution, the Central and 
State Governments are required to set up the “Consolidated Fund of 
India” and the “Consolidated Funds of the States respectively.” All 
revenues received by the Government of India and the Government . 
of a State are to be credited in their respective consolidated funds. — 
No money is to be appropriated from the Consolidated Fund of India 
Ог of a State except in accordance with an Appropriation Act, passed 
by Parliament or the legislature of the State concerned. Provision 
has also been made for the establishment of a Contingency Fund of 
India and a Contingeney Fund for each State to meet unforeseen | 
expenditure pending proper authorisation by the appropriate | 
legislature. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India by the President to keep watch on the | 
finances and accounts of the Union and the States. It is his respon- 
Sibility to see that the expenses voted by Parliament or the legisla- 
ture of a State and laid down in the Appropriation Act are not ex- 
ceeded and varied. 

Towards the beginning of the financial year in April, the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditure are presented to Parliament by the 
Central Government and before the legislatures by the State Govern- 
ment, and no expenditure can be incurred without a specific grant 
being made for that purpose. Certain routine items of expenditure _ 
Which cannot await legislative sanction are however, non-votable. | 
These items are chargeable to the Consolidated Fund ‘of India: or 
those of the State Governments concerned. r 4 

Allocation of reyenue—The main source of the Central reyenues 
are customs duties, excises levied by the Union Government, the 
Corporation and income taxes, estate and succession duty on non- 
agricultural assets and property and the earnings of the mints- 
Besides the railways, and posts and telegraphs contribute to the 
general revenue of the Centre. As much as 90 per cent of the total 
central revenue is derived from the customs and Union excise duties 
and the Corporation and income taxes. 

The main heads of revenue in the State budgets are the taxes 
other than the union taxes, earnings from forests, fisheries and State | 
enterprises and subventions and grants-in-aid from the Centre, More — 
than half of the income tax levied by the Central Government ас-, 
crues to the States. Taxes on agricultural income constitute an ех-! 
clusively state subject. Other State sources include excise duties 
or liquors, opium and other narcoties, sales tax, taxes on consump- 
tion or sale of electricity, taxes on certain vehicles, tolls, taxes on pro- 
fessions trades, callings and employment, capitation taxes, stamp 
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/ duties and taxes on luxuries and amusements, duties in respect of 
Succession to agricultural land, estate duty in respect of agricultural 


land, taxes on lands and buildings, etc. etc. 
Devolution of taxes under Finance Commission—A major change 


in respect of devolution of taxes and grants-in-aid to State 
as a result of the acceptance of 


Goverments took place in 1952-53 r 
анале Commission recommendation by the Government of 

(1) An increase in the States’ share of the net proceeds of in- 
come tax from 50 p.c. to 55 p.C- of which four-fifths will be allocated 
оп the basis of population and the balance on the basis of collection 
(2) allocation of 40 p.c. of the net proceeds of union excise duties 
to States on a population basis (3) an increase In grants-in-aid to 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal in lieu of a share in the 
export duty on jute and jute produets (4) additional grants-in-aid to 
certain States which are in need of assistance and special grants to 
certain less-developed States for expansion of primary education 
facilities. 


UNION GOVERNMENT BUDGET 
LJ 
Revenue Accouhts 
^ for 1952-53 showed a revenue 
te- [he accon taa icipated deficit of Rs. 4 


ү 100549 Accoun io 
urplus rores as н A 
5 crores AOL. estimates ы E m NU CQ dU: 
reven i to larger T : Е 
ae was da excise duties. ‘The fall in expenditure was 
morum axes апе лсе, civil administra 
and assistance to States: Rs. 414 ero d 
5 ч 1 venue placed at Rs. crores and ex- 
Deng a Revised Was, the revised estimates for, 1953-54 reveal 
ACE БЕЧА at S rores. The fall in revenue 15 attributable mainly 
to the n ed dat of debt instalments adm о, USUS 
Pakistan and smaller receipts under customs ( 5 AO EGET ING 
are partly ofset by increased collections cro 
and POSER Eie the 1953-54 Kane of B badges 
954-55 Budget: wa deficit 0 . , 
for 1954-55 is expecte to spexpenditure at 467 crores. _Increases 
revenue at Rs. 441 crores an s, 86 crores in expenditure over 
7 The increase 


of Ез. н in revenu "mat anticipated. 

the recap els ee revised estimate 819 velopment outlays by the 

e vea due амр. елдо, реро ма 

Sho 7 Government: X There is pO d odernisati n. 
'W a significant rise: al expansion and m 0 


under defence to provide for norm 
ase in disbursements, the 


Capital Accounts : 

: stantial incre: 
oan Serer Despite ENTE 
сл Dno. of Rs. 88 improvement js due to an anticipated net 
н -58. іѕ арр 
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increase of Rs. 250 crores under floating debt (Treasury Bills) as 
HU to Rs. 80 crores in 1953-54 (RE) and only Rs. 1 crore in 
1593-54 Revised—In the revised estimates for 1953-54, receipts 
and disbursements are placed at Rs. 324 crores and Rs. 357 crores 
respectively, showing a deficit of Rs. 33 crores. Both receipts 
. and disbursements in the revised estimates are expected to be larger 
than the budget estimates by Rs. 7 crores and Rs. 9 crores 
respectively. 
1954-55 Budget—The capital receipts in the budget for 1954-55, 
excluding Treasury bills are estimated at Rs. 216 crores; of this, 
Rs. 76 crores are proposed to be borrowed from domestic market. 
Of the three main items of disbursements side, viz loans and 
advances to States (including those made from Special Development 
Fund), development outlay and discharge of permanent debt, the 
first two show sizeable increases over the 1953-54 levels. Loans and 
. advances to States at Rs. 214 crores in 1954-55 (BE), show an in- 
crease of Rs. 54 crores as compared to 1953-54 (RE). These loans 
are principally for financing development projects. The increase in 
the Central Government development outlay by Rs. 82 crores to Rs. 
(46 crores is accounted for by increases under Railways, Civil 
orks, Industrial Development and Posts and Telezraphs. Loans 
and advances to local bodies and others are also expected to be 
larger (Rs. 9 crores). than the preceding year. Under discharge of 


. permanent debt, provision is made for repayment of the 2% p.c. Я 


. loan 1954 (Rs, 35 crores) and 3à p.c. loan 1954-59 (Rs. 13 crores). 
Cash Balances—With net increase of Rs. 250 crores in the 
. floating debts the overall deficit in 1954-55 (BE) would be more than 
_ adequately covered ; and in consequences the closing balance for the 
year at Rs, 62 crores is expected to be higher than the opening 
balance of Rs, 11 crores. 


IMPORTANT HEADS OF REVENUE & EXPENDITURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA \ 


(Revenue Accounts) 


[Crores of Rupees] - 


Heads of Revenue 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 . 1954-55 
А an (Revised) (Budget) 
Customs .. 281:69 178.75 160-00. 175:00 
“Union Excise duties .. 85-78 66-20 78:00 — 76:31(1) 
Estate duty RETE a I — 0:25 . 
Corporation tax’ ур 4141 , . 43-80 38-40 38:35 . 
(Excess profits tax) (1:03) (—0°45) (1-10) (0:50) - 
‘Taxes on income other 4 
than corporation tax 93-33 84-45 . 69:31 10:67 
(Excess profits tax) (2:44) (0-48) (1:00) (0:75) — 


Currency & mint У 11:30 10:17 15:41 ‘20:42 


(Profits of Reserve Bank) = = 12:50 "1750 € 


E 


* 


тету? Pcr. D 
au 19 
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Vends 0f revenue 
st contribution to gene- 

E n cones B ү 593 71 
osts & Telegraphs .- 3, à 
otal tax RENE ўў DE 459,99 CER 
"€. of taxes on income “6 
to total Tax Revenue 226 41828 

H Total Revenue pipi ў 
eads of Expenditure 


Direct demand on Re- 23 18-56 
venue чў 1627 017 
Irrigation i3 5500 36:50 
ONA services Ar. 58-67 51-71 
ee Admn. an 2-51 2-96 
Сштепсу & mint EE 11-36 13-11 
ivil works ete. do 65:14 . 48:86 
scellaneous o 410-96 179.52 
efence Services (net) 


ontributions & miscella- 


neous adjustments be- 
tween Dn & State 1731 ЕСН 
DERI i 10:91 379°35 
aordinary Items -' 387-27 + 


ARIS bdo de: 
rplus (+) oF Ж, 09 
ficit (—) s +128 


+38:93 


} 


Ve { 

NONE C NUM t proposals. By subsequ- 
) . Effect of budge ) js 
e menue from the proposals has been reduced ° 


е 
ts the effect of budget proposals. B 
e deficit on revenue account is place 


Ж 


@©806— 


99:91Т 


PL-68 
06-69 


LL-98T 


(@)т@Фт— 96-9T— 


[data 
89-66T 


OT-STP . 


02-08 
76-276 
7:868 


(posto) 
PS-SS6T 


PEPE 68-F3T— 70-29— $008— `: (— Pyp 
-aq 20 (+) snjding 9 

68-08 9T-09 29.48 18.58 ї1цәшиләлогу үехуцәгу 
Aq вәәиелру ў SULOT 

= 342p 
v qayjo Jo з1цәшАтЧә}ү 

= x 9L 38-85 :9 зәр ҙчәц 
-euq jo uondwəpəoy 

08-86 [4:14 52.98 OSOZ  ''  3unoooy әпиәләү 
әрїззпо ÁAvepno yeydeg 

— einjtpuod 
“XW лем ILIJADA 
Sjuourosinqsuq 9 


6rc 86-08 60-68 УГРО АК, (зәм) 39әр 19440 
БУА 96-66 FX == (N) 9499p 3ueuvurioq 
ѕђ@әәә v 
LNQOOOV 'IVILIdVO 1 
86-88+ 60-82I+ 2:694 Legg c* (—) мәјәр 
10 (+) snjding 9 
$8-66T 16-910 TELST 92-891 einjppuedx5 пло) (6) 
6S-6LT 96-0LT ТОТ 98-8»I  '' (Jou) oouogeq (c) 
66-66 20-288 PP-SS CELTS 7C әлпирчәйх (T)g 
80-8F 26:99 99-89 Gg9.9e onuaAej xuj-uoN (8) 
02.025 66-697 00-286 PQTIS °° enueAeN хе, (Z) 
82-817 98-616 99-01} 68-088 7” әпиәлә (1) у 


89-2961 29-1967 19-0861 08-6761 LNQODOV ANNAAGY “1 


(saadny fo 9.1049) 
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vueg use) A 
1:915 62:87— вт-80— 70-69— 160+ Рут 08-67— `°” (—) ye 10 
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— New Loans 

^ ‘Treasury Bills 

М Treasury Deposit Re- 

КО ceipts 

1 Treasury Savings Depo- 
—. sit Receipts 

— Small Savings 

"Other Unfounded Debts 

Ur . Railway Funds 

Other Revenue Funds .. 

“Appropriation for Re- 

T funcion of Debt . 

& Income Tax 


pecial Dev Fund 
Contingency Fund 

. Other Items 

- Total Receipts 

Disbursements 

. Capital Outlay : 
SI NS 


- Sterling pensions 
jl. Dev. Fund 4 
ther Heads 35 
‘otal Capital Outlay .. 
e aree of permanant 


Spl. Dev. Fund . 
ther loans and Advances 
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1952-53 


33:65 
0:95 


—18:03 
7-40 
32-76 
8:58 
0:34 
0:39 
5:00 
—36:72 


18:80 
34-07 


1953-54 


CAPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(Crores of Rupees) 


1951-52 


1954-55 


(Revised) - (Budget) 
11:86 18-28 


80:00 
—0:15 
6:50 
38-28 
18-86 

— 15:96 
0-12 
5:00 
—15:45 


18:69 
23:43 


357-46 


— 82:82 


250-00 


439-50 


-p 26:45 


` 


PUBLIC DEBT 


General —During 1953-54, the total inte i Е i 
of the Government of India increased by Кз. 40 Benin ГА | 
crores. Of this, domestic obligations ‘amounted to Rs. а 

Total interest-bearing once 


Rs. 141 crores. 
d. 


and external debt to 
tions at the end of March 1955 are expected to amount Rs. 3,01 
pated increase of Rs. 250 crore: 


crores, owing mainly to an antici 
under floating de pills). The following loans were issue 


during the perio! А 
KA -cum-conversi 
75 crores issue 

Loan 1964 f 
of the Governmen 

railways and 

ments and d State Governme 
rose during 5 s. 141 crores to 
At the end ї -Б4, total interes 
74 per cent „ОЁ interest-bearing 
per cent at the close о By the en 
re exp by а s. 248 crore: 
of terest-bear 


yielding as 
to Rs. 2,252 corre i 
ing obligations OT) that date. 
During 1953-54 sterling debt of the face-value of £0. 
were repatriated at а cost of Rs. 9 lakhs. ў i © 
of small savings amounted. to 
showin: ne 


53-54 gross receipts 1 
and gross payments to Rs. 112 crores; 
36 crores, 85 compared ‘to a net rise of Rs. 


40. 


During 19 
Rs. 148 crores 
increase of Rs. 
in 1952-53. 


GOVERNMENT, OF INDIA ANNUAL TREASURY BILLS ^ 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) | } 


Average 
yield p.e. 


Year 


191506 
946-47 du | 
4947-48 у: 84,56 AMI р 
КҮ) 1117,85 
A 1948-49 RA 2916 74:51 1,381,192 
$ 19500) EE ; 1,394,835 
АЛИН MAECEN] ME 1,235,50 
PULL OE "7 42,00 2:32. 1,233.11 
Эва jugos 5051 246 1,289,68 


-54 


1953 


AMOUNT OF STERLING DEBT REPATRIATED SINCE 1937-38 


Face value 


(Millions 
of £ sterl- 
ing) 
1937-38 x 2:99 
1939-40—1944-45 .. 319:85 
(war years) 
1945-46 dp 0-28 
‚ 1946-47 -. 016 
1947-48 4 4-65 
1948-49 E 0:18 
1949-50 . . 0-08 
1950-51 0-04 
1951-59 Ө» 0:06 
1952-53 bs 0-08 
^ Total *.. 328-97 
1958-54 
1. ist Compulsory 
Scheme of Feb. 
8, 1941 s 0-019 
2. 2nd до of 
Dec. 21, 1941 .. 0-004 
3. Redemption of 
33 p.c. Sterling 
Stock, 1931 or 
Powsher - Ge 
4. Repatriation of 
Ry. Debenture 
Stocks .. 0-002 
| Total 0:025 
Grand total 329-00 


24% Loan 1954 
82906 „ 1954-59 
224%  , 1955 


Parchase 
(Millions of 
£ sterling) 

3:04 

317-88 


0:29. 
0-80 


0:002 


=, 


0:024 
327-58 


Rupee . 
counter- 
parts 
Value created 
(Crores of (Crores of 
Rs.) Rs.) 
4:05 “_ 1-12 
424-86 272-44 
137 0-01 
1:06 0-01 
6-88 0-45 
0-25 0:02 
0-11 u 
0:5 0:01 
0-07 0:01 
0-10 0:07 
437-75 274-14 
0:025 0:006 
0-003 
0:002 +4 
0-030 0:006 
437-78 214-15 


(Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54) 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT LOANS 


As on 31st March, 1954 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Amount 


outstanding 
35,60:06 44% „ 


[1 12,95:89 3 9% 
6045-01 


1957 


Amount 
outstanding 
1955-60 .. 9,05:64 
Victory Loan [ 
114,06-89 


Ж. 


y 


Ha 
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3 % Loan 1958 50,3563 
ate 24% B 
4175 Loan 1958-68 =; e NN XE и 
о 2nd Victory з % Bhopal Loan 2025 
ЖЕ Loan 1959-61 .. 113,65:64 1966-67 114: 
2n % Loan 1960 t. 4563:07 34% National Plan HS 
A „! 1960-70 .. 63,30:26 Bonds 1961 75,29:00 
2396 " 1961 cao sulin) E ео овд 1986 or later — 
б % 5 1962 .. 75,8612 (Conversion Loan 
A do» 1963-65 .. 116,17-46 of 1946) . 248,91-66 
d % 5M 1964 30,33-10 3.96 Non-terminable YA 
To Runde Loan 1011.78 loan S) ..  8,93:35 
- 5o i rand Tot OTs 
3 96 DE Loan A ад Total (d ЗЕ 
-15 115,05:83 Loans not  bearin 
23% Loan 1976 14,77-48 interest E 404-79 
POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES* 
(In. Lakhs of Rupees) 
Аш, Amount 
outstanding tstandi 
1948-49 UT 49 1951-52 iru 
1949-50 —11,36 1952-53 — 28,18 
1950-51 —15,90 1953-54 —25,73 
POST OFFICE DEFENCE SAVINGS CERTIFICATES} 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount IE 
outstanding outstanding 
1948-49 ax tb 1951-52 — 2,56 
1949-50 | .- — 1,02 1952-53 — 3,11 
1950-51 ts = 1,79 1953-54 — 3,70 
POST OFFICE NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
(n Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1948-49 25,06 1951-52 75,80 
1949-50 40,59 1952-53 9427 
1950-51 57,93 1953-5 114,59 


xSeries clo 


represent only progr 


1943. Since August 
net repayments. 


sed for further deposit: 
essive net re 


+Replaced by 12 year National Savi 
15, 1947 figures represent only 


s from June 16, 1947. Figures 


payments. 
ngs Certificate from Oct. 1, 
progressive 


VN SN CIT 


f 


{ 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 4 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) . À 
Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1948-49 OP ote 29,91 1951-52 55 >» 74,18 
1949-50 5A ét 45,09 1952-53 A *. 92,00 
1950-51 D Д2 61,86 1953-54 a .. 104,25 


"wo 506; Ыр 


POST OFFICE DEFENCE SAVINGS BANK* 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


: 


Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1948-49 А .. —4,07 1951-52 + a M 
1949-50 ^ .. —4,46 1952-53 2 +. —4,74 
1950-51 .. —4,63 1953-54 4 +» —4,76 


TEN-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
i (In Lakhs of Rupees) 


‹ A 
Amount Amount а 


aa nd outstanding 
1950-51 2 5,81 1952-53 21 23 i 
1951-52 de 5. 18; 39 1953-54 ^ 5b 82,11 { 


` 


INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
i In India In England  Dollar-loans Total 
_ 1938-39 -. 78664 469,12 = 1,205,76 - 
- 1946-47 2. (2,823.15 58,74 — 2,381,892 . 
1948-49 -. 2,412,96 42,84 — 2,455,80 — 
1949-50 -. 2,456.33 39,83 16,77 2,512,93 
1950-51 .. 2,500,73 26,17 24,60 2,561,050 — 
. 1951-52 v АМАЛ - 38,48 112,04 . 2619,69 
1952-53. 1.73 30,23 113,74 2,645,704 
1953-54 (Revised) 2! 33" 85 |. 28,97 111,80 2,694,62 
1954-55 (Budget) 2,872,98 27,37 113,36 3,013,71 
x T 


*Closed for further deposits from July 1, 1946, 
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ASSETS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


INTEREST-YIELDING 


| 
Balance 

of total inte- 

yest-bearing 


Cash and obligations not 

Securities held covered by 

Total interest- on treasury the above 
yielding assets alc. assets 
1938-39 “+ 946,38 30,30 229,08 
1946-47 .. 1,001,16 513,76 866,97 
1948-49 .. 1,431412 235,81 188,87 
1949-50 .. 1,521,99 172,99 . 818,55 
1950-51 .. 1,681,21 141,97 738,32 
1951-52 1. 1,781,16 198,70 639,83 
1952-53 11 1,862,86 136,18 644,66 
1983.54 (Revised) .. 2003,83 10,44. 620,85 
1954-55 (Budget) 2,251,84 10,71 691,16 


F THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


DEBT POSITION О 
SINCE 1913-14 


8 (Стотеѕ of Rupees) 
P.C. У P.G: 
increase increase | 
(+) or 


) or 9 7 

End of Total decrease Exter- End of Total decrease Exter- 
Mar. Rs. debt (—) nal debt Mar. Rs. debt (=) mal debt 
+24 1949 2,336:57 +118 уар 

g “38 


1939 709-96 469-10 

1945 1,571-42 4170 3813 1950 241036. +81 

1946 1,986:95 3983 37:69 1951 241224. +23 49:81 

1947 2121-93 196 36-58 1952 245983 —09 12699 
; 29.83 1953 2,498.45 pii 138-58 


à 215 
1948 208921 1954 9503-17 136-44 


МЕТ DEFENCE EXPENDITURE OF INDIA 


(In Crores of Rupees) 


.. 4gig 1901 — .. 10418 

1 24 17 36023 195182 — + `1 110598 

1940148 у. 1 "8663 1952-09 |; 1] 1179489 

"EMT! с 

, - SE 0188: = evise e 9:68 

| фе-191°0 1038-25 (Budget) --.20589 
17 
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| STATES’ BUDGETS 


; PART A STATES 


lidated budgetary position of Part A States 
| rris ЫЫ CRUS. in the budget papers, inclusive of 
away from and additions to Revenue Reserve Funds is given 
‘below :— 


(Crores of Rupees) 


1 


Total 
| 1951-52 1052-53 1953-54 1953-54 1951-54 


1954-55 

(BE) (RE) (ВЕ) 
Revenue 315-60 32922 35051 35749 1,002-31 366.77 
Expendi- / 


‚ше | 30931 32986 — 36293  37L64 1,01011 400-88 
Surplus (+) 
(Eb CO) еә —014 сюе —мш ла 


8411 
Deficit. (excluding 

transfers from | 
Кол т ШЕ (=21-09) (—3544) (40.78) 


* 11 crores). Deficits were 
Bombay (Rs. 


of the aggregate deficit 
small rise (Rs, 9 
shows the larg- 
us (Rs. 1 crore); 
Compared with 
how а rise 
in revenue 


). On the revenue 
ay show increases of Rs. 9 


crores, reflecting the rise 
revenue 


ie 
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been steppe 
T e-year p 
i rease in SU 
igher revenu 


CAPI 


т ^ nd disbursements at 
$ udget estimates by 
Capital outlay оп develo; 
em. рибар; 
үке. porrowings show, igni 
d Orissa show a significant ris 
(am increase under ee From th 
e Centre 


excepting PUDE S 
Tabt: (Rs. 99 crores) 
ificant increases 


PART B STATES 


General— "he 
account of Part B States— 


Fun 


= ers from 
nds 
| 


6 crores. Аз in 1958 54 (RE 

Е) is under d SARD S jor 1 
= developmental expends Se 
Jan. All the si y with the revised ee NU 
tates a require- 
ch outlay. except O da 
е, with the y eI 1904 op ац Omne 
ception of Bihar, C esti- | 
ras and 


REVENUE A cou 
тһе table below gives the b 
budgetary 4 | 
position 5 


(4:597) (—580) (+475) 
' } (—441) (—7 
) рї: —132) (+32 


On the receipt. side, loans from the Centr 
e as well a 
S 


А 


revenue с T. 
(Crores of Rupees) 
1951.52 1959-58 195254 1953-54 Total 
А ? | 8 1954- 
eun. | M8 me 8 vom. 
xpen |) ; S : . 
Surplus (+) ЕИ uem 
or s - | ў 
are WAN вч S28 —404 —368 | 
КӨ . $579 —5:88 
or deficit H 3 | 
exclusive À k 


there has been а progressive 
itures of Part B States also. 
penditure has tended to increase at a faster pace than 
revenue and in consequence, the surpluses of 1951-52 and 1952-53 are 
replaced by deficits in 1953-54 (RE) and 1954-55 (BE). 
1952-53 Accounts— The accounts for 1952.53 closed with a sur- 
plus of Rs. 3:2 crores, as 


against а small deficit of Rs. 0-27 crore 
anticipated in the revised estimates. 


ў ў revised estimates for 1953-54 reveal a 
- slightly lower deficit of Ез. 3:6 crores as compared with the budget 


-55 1 ] timates for 1954-55 also show 2 
larger rise 1n expenditure (Rs, 1j. Crores), again mostly under 

4 Ко puel deme eh e Й і nue (Rs. 9:5 crores). 

_ As а result the anticipate revenue gap wid з. 5:9 crores as 

| against 8-6 crores in 1953-54 (ЕЕ), SAP Widens to Rs. 5-9 crores 

4 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


General—The consolidated capital accoun аг tates 
Shows a deficit in all the three years 1951-54 ; i the 1084 БЕ budget 
_ estimates also a deficit is anticipated, Inspite of the large increase 
“іп outlays on developmental schemes, the Magnitude of these deficits 
has been relatively small. Tt amounted to Rs. 7.5 crores in 1951-52, 

Rs. 5:5 crores in 1952-53 and Ез. 6.9 crores in 1953-54 (RE). The 
Келен is of the ed fo decline fo Rs. 1.7 crores in 1954 ee (BE). This 
- position o е relative case has p, Ў Y i 
GR 19510815 тота the Centre, ^ 5888 due largely бо the ‘substantial 
; - udget—In 1954.55 ә, Р 
_ estimated at Ез. 58 crores and Rg, 60 pos "is 


А PART C STATES 
The consolidated reven 


{ ue а 
- Bhopal, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal ED the f 
Rs. 34 lakhs in 1953-54 (RE) 


Total revenue in 1954-55 at Rs. 16-7 eats ee eo HN 
crores over that in 1953-54, while total expenditure at P. 175 "ores 
Shows a rise of about Rs, 2 crores. 1953-54 (RE) fi Жер OW a 
deficit for all р Delhi. e budgetary dei a Part 
tion, te featur S. Since these States 
© grants-in-aid are given by 
venue budgé EC 
their Consolidated piso to PURSE 


disbursements are 
ectively. 


; overnments ly, Six 
adras, adhya Pradesh, ү Uttar 

d Travancore-Cochin i ly jMadhya Bharat, 
Part B States (Hyderabad) in October 1953" Жор? апа tens 
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unt of Rs. 31 crores for financi 
ing certain maturing ahencine “development exp 
oans 


aggregate amo 
f 4 per cent and mature in 1963 


diture and repay 
bear an interest © 
GRANTS & SUBVENTIONS TO STATES 

(Crores of Rupees) 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 


Grants & Subventions { 33:34 36: (ЕЕ) ВЕ 
Loans 7511 KAG 47-10 : E 
16020 214-41 
109: E 
Te 05 14845 20780 30179 
BUDGETARY POSITION OF P 
(On Revenue Account—In a Pete 4 
‚ош Total pees) s 
evenue Ew ЖЖ ‘urplus 
MADRAS penatua Dofieit — 
1951-52* > .. B948 64,44 | 
1952-58* o. 58,42 6840 —5,10 
195.54 (Budget)* .. 9575 6875 9798 
1953-54 (Revised) nid 
2nd half) .. 95,17 24,40 
1954-55 (Budget) 44,60 45,18 +} т 
BOMBAY z 
1951-52 .. 62,70 62,58 
1952-53 D oc ENTE 68,44 + 12 
1953-54 (Revised) 70,47 12,06 — 5,94 
1054-55 (Budget) 72,38 1219. 109 
WEST BENGAL 9 ` M 
1951-52 .. 8859 37,31 | 
1959-58 ; .. 8746 38.94 +128 ^ 
1953-54 (Revised) .. 38,82 50,57 ENS 
1954-55 (Budget) - 39,93 53,31 БЕ 
prTAR PRADESH | Ui | p38 
51-52 adm 55,50 4 
1952-59 oyi SOME 6482 t8 
1953-54 (Revise =: 1916 73,54 = 
1954-55 (Budget ATHE 81,07 = UM 
j 
pUNJAB 
1951-52 >: d 16,45 
1958-53 Ny" 16,90 +1,72 
à +1,84 — 


TOREM I e 
e relate to the undivided state of Madras 


$ spigur 
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| 1953-54 (Revised) SANAN BI 19,55 + 16 
_ 1954-55 (Budget) .. 22,19 23,14 EB 
4 BIHAR 
1951-52 .. 34,0 32,82 +1,48 
1952-53 1; 36,22 28,25 17,97 
1953-54 (Revised) © .. 36,60 35,36 +1,24 
1954-55 (Budget) ve 82,11 39,73 —7,62 
Total Total Surplus + 
|; MADH YA PRADESH Revenue Expenditure Deficit— 
1951-52 23,60 18,22 -+5,38 
1952-53 24,15 19,50 44°65 
1953-54 (Revised) . 25,13 25,21 + 5 
1954-55 (Budget) 28,83 30,68 21,85 
SSAM 
951-52 . 1129 10,93 36 
52- 14,28 12,58 +1,70 
1953-54 (Revised) .. 14,40 14,98 А - 
1954-55 (Budget) 14,42 16,90 —2,28 
ORISSA 
‚ 1951-52 : 11,96 10,86 --1,10 
1 XE -53 -. 12,62 11,52 +1,10 
1 1953-54 (Revised) .. 12,47 14,67 гур 
(1954-55 (Budget) .. 14,12 14,86 КЕШЕА 
ANDHRA 
1953-54 (Revi j 
Menu) ор 12,92 31-3197 
1954-55 (Budget) .. 21,08 24,02 —2,99 


Fe TARY POSITION OF PART A STATES | 
ЖАТР BUDGE (In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Total Total Surplus +- 

pay Revenue Expenditure Deficit— 
1951-52 Spe BUS 85 309,11 +6,49 
1952-53 .. 829,22 329,36 — 14 
1953- -54 KG .. 851,49 371,64 —14,15 
954-55 (Budget) Po 866/17 400,88 1 —34,11 


BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART B STATES 
(On Revenue Accounts) 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Revenue Expenditure Surplus + or 
; 28,19 UES 
1 .. 29,87 ; : 
ee Di Berd | 2532 A Bow 
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оок 263 
Total Rev us 
ded i a NER Total Expenditure Sr ча 
= evise .. 20, 2 — 
1954-55 (Budget) 27,96 AUR TIRE 
MYSORE ө ; , 
1951-52 .. 1881 18.35 
1952-53 иу SBN 18.04 — 4 
1953-54 (Revised) .. 19,66 22.04 + 75 
1954-55 (Budget) 21,21 24,30 z238 
TRAVANCORE-COCHIN т b i 
1951- s 13 
1952-53 11 1663 aoe +4,28 
1953284 (Revised) =: 1704 1615 Las 
1954-55 (Budget) .. 17,28 18,60 te A3 К 
RAJASTHAN ыш н 
1951- E 15 
1952-53 У 1815 12706 m 
1958-54 (Revised) .- 18,83 18,89 +2,21 
195255, (Budget) ..' 21,55 21,55 Ln j 
1951-52 .. 6,09 466 5, 
1952-58 бал 541 +1,43 
1953-54 (Revised) — ** 6,96 - 7,26 + T 
1954-55 (Budget) =“ 7,33 7,40 ` T 
SAURASHTRA . | 
1951-52 Boe he 8,63 Ө 
1952-58 .. 983 11,74 ECT 
1953-54 (Revised) =, 1270 9,86 hs 
1954-55 (Budget) , 11,81 EU 
RAT , 
MED. И 1131 
Tum ULT 12:26. o5 382 
(Revised) 1510 T20 _ nn. 
- 126 + 14 


К 
1958- 7 Ж, 

Виа et) S^ 
954-55 (Budgeti - (Report of Currency & Finance, 1953 54) | 


ЕТ. RY POSITION OF PART B STATES 


UDG Š 
TOTAL B (Lakhs of Rupees) | 
. n 
|. qotal Revenue Total expenditure Surplus d 
. 106,70 . 100,53 eficit — 
4617 


104,87 
115,84 
127,64 
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BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART С STATES & i 
(On Revenue Account—Thousands of Rupees) 
| 


Total Revenue Total Expenditure Surplus-+- 1 
BHOPAL Deficit— 
1958-54 (Revised) -+ 2,63,68 ui 2,70,81 —7,13 
. 1954-55 (Budget) — .. 32319 — WÉ уул +783 
У 
DELHI 
(71953-54 (Revised) -. 48574 4,24,52 +11,22 
_ 1954-55 (Budget) -- 4,58,31 5,05,83 —47,52 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


1952-53 (Revised) .. 2,82,08 2,821 HUE 
1953-54 (Budget) |) 20632 2965] 140 
VINDHYA PRADESH 

. 1958-54 (Revised) -. 435,3 44 T 

. 1954-55 (Budget) 1. 47702 ате na 
COORG 
1953-54 (Revised) ^ .. 1,0092 15 of TA 
- 1954-55. (Budget) -. 11743 Ө, ud 

_ TOTAL 

- 1953-54 (Revised) ++ 15,17,50 1 

. 1954-55 (Budget) 11 167227 1788 - gales 

| STATE GOVERNMENT го ANG 

{ (As on 31st March, 1954— Lakhs of Rupees) 

1 A. Part A States 
Amount 4 

EL outstanding Tu Рила 

_ MADHYA PRADESH LC NEM 

- 3% Loan 1955  .. 50:00 “Tamipat о" e Там 

(30 *» 196. 5054 Loan 1961 [| 68:25. Ш 

8% » 1908 ... 8210 3% Bom. Dey, lon’ 

E37» 55 1980 55 1,0145 1969 + loan d | 

in 82% , 1962 |. 102-18 31% Bom D 44 5,82" 1 
4*5; Dey. loan 1963 99:43 1969 * Dev. loan 4 : 

© 4% Dev. Loan 1964 2,0339 4% Do {seh A 2,9944 
) 4G, I. 907 i 

S { 659-59 % Do 1964 dud 3166-19 - 

MA EA 

| BOMBAY i ОБО СЕ 

8% Loan 1355 22 3,28-27 

BOG, | 55 9 e 3,29:35 BIHAR 
„8% 1958 Ad 3,28-69 R; 

ү 3% Dev. Loan 1960 2/9798 Bihar Dev. Loan 1968 18124 


E я 


HINDUSTAN 
Amount 


outstanding 
UTTAR PRADESH 
3% Loan 1958 ; 3,02:62 


3% , 1960 25 го 
23% loan 1961 л. ^ 4-94 
19 б “09 


BY 61-66 
33%_ „1969. 7-19 
4% Dev. loan 1963 5,6516 
4% Dev. loan 1964 6,11-45 
84%. , О.Р. E.E. Act 
Bonds 35 2,06:42 
24,88:02 
MADRAS 
3% Loan 1955 2: 1,23-25 
396 » 1956 Aes 1,25:10 
896 » 1958 "s 1,07:95 
B. Part 
4% Hyderabad Dev. 
Loan 1963 Ay, 3,20:97 
4% M. P. Dev. 
Loan LABA n > 1,0472 
4% Mysore Dev. oan 
С MER 
5% Mysore Loan 195 ,63 
) 1953-63 2,95:85 
4 Do 1 5,9913 


CONSOLIDATED DEBT 


I. Public Debt мк 
а) Permanent debt ae 
(b) floating, de M i 
(c) Loans from Central тзв 
anh ) 25,77 

п. Unfunded, ре А 

" ota 
UT Gl of I and ID 142,92 
IV. ‘Appropriation, for bo 
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| 

Amount 4 | 

jm. tesa 


3% Dev. Loan 1960 2 

Madras Dev. Bonds 19! Me 
2370 Loan 1981 _ 1960 2 ue 
CA 219027. 509 


4% Dev. Loan 1963 29 
4% Dev. Loan 1964 EC 
342534 _ 
W. ue TIBEN! GAL \ 
34% W. B. Loan 1962 g 
4% W. B. Loan 30028 
4% s 1964 2,00-00 
.'Total of us 
Part A States 1,05,90-00: 
B States 
8% Do 1958 5,08:06 
18,86-76 
4% Saurashtra Dev. Kai 
Loan 1963 1,12:66 
4% Travancore-Cochin : 
Dev. Loan 1963 3,09:40. 
Total of 
Part B States . 2,94:51 
| 


POSITION OF PART A STATES 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


ОИ 1950-51 1951-52 1952-5 
4 


0,11 58,07 69,11 80,4 
147 . 226 262 1940. 
10671 155,12 21723 98 
| 1 
27,65 30,41 38,92 SUBE 
18624 245,86 -822,88 418,75 


Ө E 2,84 2,84 
5 bt д x 
reduction of deb (Report on Currency & Finance, Wong sa NI 


and exports of 
dia continued to 


P the world The price 


ing the major 


ined domestic production, which is sold in the open market and 
rrivals of smuggled gold. The domestic 
—risen continuously since 1949 suffered a set back during 1953. 
In contrast to the general weakness on 
markets, gold prices in India ruled relatively firm during the greater 
part of the year. { x . 
Silver—While the world price of silver remained 
table and showed virtually no net change over the year, 
ver in Bombay showed further rise of 5:5 per cent. 


remarkably 
the price of 


SPOT PRICE OF GOLD & SOVEREIGN IN BOMBAY 


GOLD (per fine tola) SOVEREIGN 


Highest Lowest Average Highest Lowest A 
Rs. as. Rs. as. Rs. as. р. Rs. as. Rs. аз. 1 У 
121 0 103 0 114 910 79 8 69 4 БИО. 


1711910 1 107 2 1141411 79 0 11; 10 9 1 
120 2. 10412 113 7 4 78 4 5313 15 2°8 
118 10 79.8 109 1 1 80 0 610 v6 9 4 
914 17 5 88 0 0 66 4 Бо d 24 
88 8 8414 8614 5 50 4 5b 8 уро 5 
SPOT PRICE OF SILVER 

(Per 100 Tolas Gross) | 

Highest Lowest м 
Р. Ез. Аз. Р. кз. Де Р. 
166 8 0 177 9 0 
нови о 174 11 10 
173 14 0 185 14 3 
ee AN 188 4 3 
VEA 159 8 4 


тава 157 4 10 


тка PENES ile ЛҮ НК СУЛУ. ТК 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN INDIA 
( Thousands of fine ounces) 


1938 .. 322 1949 .. 164 Pc. increase (+) S 
1945 Lu 168 1950 T 197 or decrease (—) D 
1949 1 12 1952 COE USE 
1947 I 4 ee 
1948 -< — 380 1953 1 928 Ces Epi Bk) 
SILVER PRODUCTION OF INDIA 
(Millions of Qunces) 
1939 .. 0:023 1949 .. 0:011 P.c. increase PS 
1945 1] 0014 1950 ANUS aerae E D 
1946 .. 0:010 1951 .. 0:015 of 1953 over 1 
1947 ;. 0012 1952 .. 0018 1952 ETT 
1948 `1 0013 1953 `1 0016 4 
9! 
MINTAGE OF RUPEES & SMALL COINS y 
Ы (Lakhs of Rupees) y 
Whole Rs. Small Grand Whole Rs. Small G * 
coined coin total prena 4 
1945-46 16,74 1210 29,44 1950-51 2,80 142 392 
1946-47 1,71 8,03 9ЛА 1951-52  — 199 199 
ИЕТ R d 
M 5 ; - 25 
АЕ 27588 589 55 


1949-50 357 
' (Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54). i 


INDEX NUMBERS ON V Ke 
SUBJECTS : 


MBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES & COST OF LIVING 
INDEX NU IN SELECTED COUNTRIES ie 


p=wholesale prices; O=Cost of living 


: =100) : i 
(Base : 1948=10 i 
Е da France India TEK: Wh 3 
ipee pu DU dh 
D 3 3 j 
io 112109 103107 191 187 109103 120 106 95-1007 
isb 154 120109 146 116 110 108. 


1950 132 120 18 
1951 163 146 De SUNT 

ii7 121 168 ivi 105 105 149 126 10. 
1952. 184 170 114 120 155 170 107 108 150 130 mod ie 


53 189 178 «o 
19 , (Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54). —— 
dio une ds e f UR А 
TAMEO P YR ЛҮҮ Тг? | 


УЧИТЕ ew 4 


"Ww 


"n 
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4 
й" ALL INDIA INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 1 | 
bi Govt. Muni- 
Deben- cipal, 
tures & Prefe- , Port 
^ Semi- vence Vari- Gout. of States or im- 
LI Gods Govt. Sharés able India Securi- prove- 
4 Securi- (Fixed Divi-  Securi- ties ment 
uds ties Div.) dend ties (Pt. В.) Trust D 
Y 
EU 1938—100) 3 
Ww 1947-48 1088), 1802 ВБ а тові 1044 "10g 
1948-49 102-0 109-4 136:5 102 102 98 
1949-50 ЫЫ A a ин Nord вола ен i 
1950-51 100-0 101-0 124-2 100-1 98-7 96-6 l 
1951-52 CUR E A EA к 1006 
_ 1952-53 91-2 908 1073 918 -949 sae 
(Base : 1945-50—100) 
1952-53 90-1 87-8 94:0 89:9 96-0 90-2 
1953-54 90:4 87:3 95:6 902 «956 ane 


INTERIM SERIES OF ALL INDIA WORKING С 


LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base : 

Cost of 

Food living 

—— 1944 24 100 aa 
1945 (average) .. 10 

"1946 t 55 Е ТО 106 

1947 ү 125 120 

1948 185 184 


COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN 
(Base 1948— 100) 


Canada 


104 
109 
118 
121 


m : 
SNS Australia 
ооо " 


1944—100) 


1949 (average du 
1950 £ 


» 


1951 
1952 
1953% ш” 
*Provisional 
(Indian Labour 


” 
” 


= = 

5 ES г 
a) PS dee 
BOO R 
110 99 439 
104 105 123 
103 109 18 
109 108 


150 
(Indian Labour 


CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


LASS COST or 


Cost of 

Food living 
14 188 
142 188 
146 144 
144 141 
151 145 


Gazette, 1954), 


Pakistan 


107 
Gazette, 1954). 
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INDICES OF PREFERENCE SHARES (FIXED 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES) 


SUB-GROUP 
DIVIDEND 

(Base : 1938=100) 
Planta- 


Jute Coal Iron Sugar Р ] i 
jute Сой То Эу тт 136 E 


Electricity Cotton 
ks вр 185 


1947-48 125 
о "ооа 
КЫ КОЙ ООЗДО, ого, ia 110 
1959-50, So SAIN ae Je тын OT oS 
1951-52 ПМК) 140 87 107 -. 88 107 2. n2 
1955-53  .. 76 128 81 96 84 or 98 109 
Ds I 4 ds Е. a A | 
1952-53 .- е F 
1953-54... 98 84 86 91 92 2 = 90 
SUB-GROUP INDICES OF VARIABLE DIVIDEND DUST 
SECURITIES 

Electri- 4 

city & 
(Base : 1938510) Tram- Ду eu Mining 

> anks ways mils оа oil Iri S 9 C MN 

1947-48 .. 182 104 183 188 116 189 Ng Or ород 
1948-49 .. 133 g7 112 129 19 "B0 ^ das. ЕУ 
1949-50 .. 122 84 84 108 PE NE M. 
1950-51 .. 128 89 93 ' 121 б 380 101 25 
1951-52 .. 116 90 100 126 jt 168 Sr dee 
1952-53 103 83 18 91 63 131 7 24 


Base : 1949-50100) 
(359-58 B 5 115 91 84 120 91 35 4 
86 116 82 18 132 107 85 190 


1953-54 7 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA 
General purpose Series 


(Base : Year ended August 1939— 100) 


Indus- 
trial 
Raw Semi- E 
Food "а te- manu- factured 7 
articles rials factures articles Mis. gera 
306-1 3775 2616 2864 456-2 308: 
ИТТЕ. 
АЕ REA Pa Se ооа a 
TACNE 4104 | SS 8144 н Alege 
ЛОД 5000. 8438 И 29e 
1952-58 -- 8844 467-7. 3592 367-4 E Seve 


1958-54 


AK. adr, 
ы. 
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р INDEX NUMBERS OF COST ОЕ LIVING (Working Classes) 


b All India* Bombay+ Calcutta-- — Delhij Madras} 
_ 1948-49 .. 184 297 345 133 320 
j 1949-50 +: 188 291 ` 349 132 330 
- 1950-51 dace ARE? 302 "3583 134 888 
1951-52 “ЛАБ 314 _ 369 148 343 
1952-53 3142 328 . - 348 142 340 
i 953-54 .. 146 346 345 141 360 
(Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54). 
GENERAL INDEX NUMBERS ОЕ INDUSTRIAL /PRODUCTION 
(Base: 1946=100) 
| 1947 a ++ 972 1951 А туя 
- 1948 dh -. 1084 1952 Ao +. — 1289 
— 1949 Ax oH 105-7 1953 bri 35 135:2 
1950 55 .. 1050 


(Report on Currency & Finance, 1953-54). 


ALL INDIA INDEX NUMBERS OF SE 


MB CURITY PRICES 
((Вазе: 1949-50— 100) КУЙ 


March March Annual Annual 


d Average Average 
7 1958 1954 1952. g 
Guilt-edged . (Central 53 1953-54. 


_ Govt. Loans) ed 90-4 90:2 


ER - 89. à 
Fixed Div. Securities 25 Ў $ 9 90:2 
— (Preference Shares) 86-6 88-0 . 873 873 
Variable Diy. Securi- р { 
_ ties . 988 1026 94:0 


95:6 


7 WORLD STATISTICS 


Per 100 
28-1 


T 


D 
; WORLD TELEPHONE STATISTICS, 1952 
E Т P.c. of 
: mee total world Р i 
North America .. 48,169 d 615 ` opulation 
Middle America dc 593 0-7 
j South America 2. 1,981 2-4 
Europe .. 22,862 28:2 
[ Africa 25 986 12 
| Asia 177 0523044 34 
р Oceania 1,787 9.3 
3 World 79,400 100-0 
| TELEPHONES 
4 America А Number Africa їй 
4 иней States .. 45,636,437 Algeria шш, : 
] саша E yo 3.140000 Egypt ү aorta 
xico A }, “of South Afri H 
Argentina bs 852,327 Asia rich .. 514,675 | 
Brazil М ao 591,700 China 25E 000M 
Europe : India е 255:000 
France `, 2,520,762 Japan "T 9013439 
2,100,104 Pakistan ^ " , 20'662. 
b ? AJ 
M 


tern Germany =: 
Western А 1,382,438 ‘Oceania 


OVER 1000 BY COUNTRIES, 1952 


Italy. s Ja 
den 1. 1,188,874 Australia 5 ' 
Sweed Kingdom ^ = 17794440 New Zealand PEE 
1l 789456 
WORLD'S RAILWAY MILEAGE " 
5 (Mileage of Important Countries, 1950) Ў 
Miles Brazil Mile 
Europe. .. 40,48 Mexico BS ast 
see. HS c OH 
» 1 H ^ 
Great Britain >” 29487 таа (Ex. Manchuria 1200 1 
America 42,987 Australasi is ae 
Canada od ‚881 Australasia 31,999. 
Gu MA ман о шы 
Б.А. АА : . of South Afri A 
, outh Africa .. 13,991 


Argentina E 


WORLD'S PETROLEUM OUTPUT, 1953 


North. America Barrels Middle East aud Africa Barrels 
U.S.A. -. 2,601,900,000 Kuwait 314,600,000 
Canada 82,000,000 Saudi Arabia 308,300,000 
Mexico 73,100,000 aaa 210,200,000 

—— — — Qatar 31,100,000 
› 2,757,000,000 Egypt `` 16,600,000 

South America Bahrein 11,000,000 

Venezuela estan Persia 9,900,000 
Colombia Other countri 0 

ONSE 27,900,000 mS e 2200000 
Trinidad es 22, 600, ‚000 903,200,000 
Other countries .. 23,000; ,000 Asia d 

Indonesia 5,200,000 

" 760,100,000 Br. Borneo 52 257800000 

Europe er 

; ере, 2 a, 209, ‚000 countries |, 11,000,000 
W. Germany 55 15,600,000 TARA AN 
Netherlands — .. 5,700,000 U.S.S.R. and 00000 
Other countries .. 5,200,000 Eastern Europe 429,900,000 

47,600,000 


iu А ‘One Barrel 


Grand Total 
=35 Imperial ог 


5, 020,800,000 


45 US. gallons). 


PRINCIPAL NATIONAL FLEETS, 1953 


(Excluding ships under 100 tons, 


(gross tons) 


sailing vessels апа barges) 


United States .. 27231000 Sweden ` rore dona) 
United Kingdom .. 18, 584,000 Soviet Union 2 pee 000 
Norway a 6,263,000 ermany 1,749,000 
Panama 3,907,000 Canada 1H 659, 000 
© France 3,826,000 Denmark x 1 3529, 000 
Italy 3,455,000 Greece 1 222) 000 
Netherlands 3,372,000 Spain 1,271,000 
Japan 3,250,000 Argentina М) ‚057, 000 


_ V 


`(?4-666Т ‘aownung P flouo44my) ио злойод) ~ 


20— 00895 £9993 86:05 989'9% 78800 69676 
Lot 0667 8667 568'Т 68735 266 l 800% 
= OFT OPT ФТ ВРТ 861 ТТТ 
0-3— 047 697 ` 768 807 907 898 
61+ 1794 АА 1594 628 698 (999 
„+ 087 Di SAT 61 98r F91 
= 081. 08T 002 867 ~ €8T LST 

oT OFG'TT  GI8'IT эта'тт 799'ТТ GOL'TT . 989‘TT 
90+ 008 267 287 TIS 829 PIS 
= 09 09 Em LL 86 76 
6тт— [144 895 96 LGT POL 087 
gat TEL 169 669 689 LL9  — 9 
$:6— 190Ф 2077 @66°Р ТЎРТ тст 0806 
O-OT+ — S8L0I 086 - 968 T9868, 168 
0-I— ©668т 80Т6Т 50987 _ 8GL'8T TIS‘8T 9/1907 
@861 5567 @00%6Т тевт — 0961 6761 8?6Т 
- 1940 8G6T * 
о (—) 
әѕъәләәр 
(+) әзвәләо 4 = 
.-ut Jo уа . Я 


(sauno awf fo spunsnow[) » 
кошәпаомча алоэ ѕалчом 
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"sae 

ng 
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21970100 
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SILUNOJ 
иләмәшү WMI Z 

ISO HERES БОГ 

eIsepoyy чләцїпо$ 

рчеүеәд ләү 

втрат 

4250030100, 

'epeutr) 

зцецепу 

yynam 
-иошлшор) Yg "Т 


"(98-8867 MUDI P fiouo.44n7) uo godag) 


с8— 9:206 1:602 9:86T 
19 910-0 810-0 TI0-0 
9:6— 0:09 69 0-29 
0:8— ад 6:9?Т 9:98T 
L8+ 9:2 6:9 9:9 
9:84 G-L Th © ZL 
ezt вт TAI б?т 
6:21— 0-66 eor 0-07 
L:0T— 0:67 7:09 8:67 
961 $96T с96т TS6T 
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WORLD ILLITERACY 
[Percentage of illiteracy in each continént in the population 10 years 
of age and over] 


P.c. Pos 
WORLD TOTAL о oe UR 0.50 
Africa 75-85 Asia (Ex. U.S.S.R.) .. 65-75 


10-15 Europe (Ex. U.S.S.R.) 5-10 
Oceania vs 10-15 
(Basic Facts & Figures, UNESCO, 1954). 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY IN SOME COUNTRIES | 


— Africa P.c. of Asia Р.о. of 
illiteracy illiteracy 

Egypt (1047) 178 Belgium (1947) 3 = 

Union of South C’Slovakia (1930) 5; 

Africa *(Native" France (1946) 3 

‚ Pop.) (1946) 72 Hungary (1949) . 5 


= America, North 


P.c. of Europe 
illiteracy 
Burma (1931) 60 
Ceylon (1946) 42 
China (1946)* 
India (1951)* 


Japan 


less than 6d. 
(Basie Facts & Figures, UNESCO, 1954). 


Sample Survey. 
SAll ages. 

"Sample Survey. 
“Sample of 


Jewish Pop. only. 


America, North Israel (1948)* 4 Italy (1981) 22 
Canada (1981) 4 Korea (1930) 69 Poland (1981) 23 
Mexico (1940) 54 Pakistan (1951) 86 Portugal (1950) 42 
United States Philippines (1948) 39 Spain (1940) 23 
(1947)* 3 Portuguese India Sweden (1945) 0 
‘America, South (1940) 81 Yugoslavia (1948) 25 
y Argentina (1947) 14 Singapore (1947) 54 Oceania — . 
Brazil (1950) 52 Thailand (1947) 46 Fiji (1946) 36 
Chile (1940) 26 Turkey (1945) 70 Guam (1940) 16 
Peru (1940) 57 Hawaii (1930) 15 
U.S.S.R. (1939) 19 
BOOK PRODUCTION 
No. of 
Titles AR 
Argentina (1951) .. 8,544 Netherlands (1952) 6,728 
Austria (1952) .. 8,903 Poland (1950) 5218 . 
Germany (Western Sweden (1951) ота 
1959) 13,9313 Turkey (1952) 1. 20,353. — 
Greece (1949) 3,314 United Kingdom* (1952) 18,600 | 
Hungary (1948) .. 5,804 U. S. A. (1952) .. 41840 
Indonesia (1950) .. 1,188 Yugoslavia (1952) 5,184 
Italy (1952) - 9,679 | 
17,306 


*Data excludes all publications 


zi progress as a result of individual init; 


я 


І 


4 


Indian (then Imperial) Council of 


СӨЛГЕ 673,8 E We RSS ^w CI - 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN | 
INDIA 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN INDIA—India has a long tradi- 
tion of scientific research. It took pride of place in ancient India. Old 
Sanskrit texts bear witness to the high quality of research in medi- 
cine, astronomy and mathematics. But science was in eclipse in the 
middle ages and India began to lose her pre-eminence among the na- 
tions of the world. Science received little encouragement under Bri- 
tish rule in India. In consequence, the country has remained backward 
in many respects. Official patronage was denied to science but it 
found devotees among the people. Scientific thought continued to 


lative, but ther а t 
to utilize science for the good of the country until the creation of the 


Agricultural : 929. 
Research in medicine and publie health was soon E TU EA 
for industrial research were, however, shelved on some retext or 
other. Circumstances compelled the British to. reverse Y. policy: 
With the advent of World War, India became the supply base for 
the Allied forces in the Middle and Far East, So Government of 
India sought the aid of science to make the most of the resources 
available within the country. Accordingly the Board of Scientific |... 
and Industrial Research was set up in 1940. With th orience V. 
gained in the working of the Board, the Cowncil of Scientific andar 
Industrial Research came into being in April 1942 Naess Bi 
the Industrial Research: Fund with an annual поп; und с 

Rs. 10 lakhs for a period of five years was instit 


Nehru, This was followed by the creation of of 
9 pentit Revesich on шеша In 1951 ene rae ue 
expanded and renamed, the Ministry of Natural р ien- 
tifie Research. ^ j Resources and Scie 

Research in pure science is done chiefly under 
e Council of Scientific and Industrial R 
ороп. А Мии. tios ї 

esearch in applied science and for industri 1 = also 
done under the auspices of the C.S.LR. and the таен is areh 
associations of individual UNE. "eL SEI Е 
Research in engineering subjects is done ; Y 0: 
the Board of Engineering TUE under the auspices 
edical Research is mainly in the hand : 11 
of Medical Research. nds of the Indian Counci 
Agricultural research is carried on b ; 3 of , 
Agrieultural Research and the various central сока Counce 4 
cultural commodities like the Indian Central Cott: nie mmittee, 
Indian Central Jute Committee etc. See 


the auspices of 
esearch and Atomic Ener£Y 
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y Research in humanities—i.e. literature, language, arts 555i 
done at individual institutions through out india. Eu ез8 
ROLE OF INDIAN SCIENTISTS—India occupies an honourable 
place їп the realm of science although the number of workers is much 
jess than it should be, when the size and population of the country is 
ста со of Nobel Pri 
ndia can boast 0 obel Prize winner in Physics i i 
Raman, the famous discoverer of “Raman elect": is ete Qus 
has been done by Sir C. V. Raman and his collaborators at Bangalore 
on the dynamies of crystals like diamond, rock salt and quartz 
Work on opties has recently been initiated in the newly created 
Raman Research Institute at Bangalore, of which he is the director 
Other famous scientists are Sir J. C. Bose who won renown by his 
* work in plant physiology, S. Ramanujam, the mathematieal prodigy 
of India whose early death ended a career of great promise, Dr. M. 
N. Saha for thermal ionization and radiation, late Dr. Birbal Sahni, 
an authority in paleobotany, who carried interesting work on the 
age of salt ranges of the Punjab. Dr. K. S. Krishnan, famous 
age of salt ranges of the Punjab. Dr. K. S. Krishnan 
famous for his work оп magnetism, H. J. Bhaba whose 
| work on the cascade theory and ionisation of showers has won for 
- him international reputation, Р. С. Mahalanobis of statistics fame 
"d late Sir P. C. Roy for mercurious nitrate, S. S. Bhatnagar, SW 
\ known for his work on mercury nitrates, S. N. Bose of Bose-Einstein 
| ! statistics fame, I S. Venkataráman, the sugarcane expert, Sir ТО; 
Ghose, J. N. Mukherjee on colloid chemistry and soil research, Dr. 
i Chandrasekhar’s contribution to astronomy and astrophysics, K. 
Venkataraman’s researches оп dyestaffs, D. M. Bose famed for | 
yesearch work in magnetism and Dr. N. R. Dhar for scientific à 


In the field of medical science, India was the first country to dis- 
cover that yaicro-organisms are responsible for malaria and trans- 


Brahmachari ; Dr. R. N. Chopra has investigated the cicti inci 

of Indian medicinal plants and their pharmacological ee E tÁ 
INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS IN SCIENCE—I i 

r of the International Council of Scientific Unions me L 


ous organi E r th r 
the various scientific bodies are thus fully represented. Indi- 


| sects. Several International Conferences are also being held in India 


X г rvals. 

The Indian Scientific Liaison Officer with the Indian Hi 
Commissioner in London obtains information from Sn ee 
European countries on technical subjects required by our Ge 
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laboratories, universities and scientific institutions. In most cases], 
this kind of information can not be obtained through the ordinary * 
channels. The Scientific Liaison Office helps the moyement of scien- 
tists within the Commonwealth and provides adequate facilities for 
Indian scientists and others visiting U.K. and European countries. 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH—On June 1, 1948 a separate Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research was set up under the direct control of the 
Prime Minister. The functions of this department include the co-ordi- 
nation of the scientific activities of other ministries, advice to Govern- 
ment Departments, maintenance of scientific liaison with other coun- 
tries and institutes, research scholarships in applied scientific sub- 
jects, carrying out of all work in connection with the International 
Council of Scientific Unions and International Scientific Com- 
missions. On the 1st February, 1951 the Ministry of Natural Re- 


= 


COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUS H— 
The two world wars forced Wd rep КИ КТ { 
As a source of war supplies, 


The Government of India ther 


n contributions to fundamental | 
sts of international fame com- 
et up the Board of Scientific 


research and the emergence of scienti: 
elled the Government of India to 
esearch in 1940. Later, planning 
. possible in an increasing degree by thi 
of Scientific and Industrial Research i 
ientifie and Industri 
body with the object o 
_ ratories and insti 
- Tn addition to it: 


ident and the 
ch аз Vice-Pre; 


‚И ONAL ui) yr 
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matters, the governing body is advised by a Board of Scientific and 
3 Industrial Research consisting of 19 members. The Government De- 
partments interested in the industrial research are represented by 
four members. The Board advises the Government on (a) proposals 
for the initiation of research concer ing specific problems, (b) pro- 
|" posals from scientific ` institutions, including universities for the 
study of problems relating to particular trades and industries and (c) 
proposals for the study and survey of indigenous resources as an 
essential preliminary to systematic investigations. 

The Board is assisted by 95 Research Advisory Committees. De- 
partment of Scientific Research was created by the Government of 
India in June, 1948 to supervise and co-ordinate scientific research: 


undertaken in i 


the State and private institutions. Subsequently, the 
t became a part of the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
arch which was established in 1952. 4 

R PLAN—The plan has set apart a sum of Rs. 46 an 

t for the scientific and industrial research during fiye- _ 
е envisaged the establishment of the ele- 
Among the other projects included in the 
f construction and develop- 


d Central Salt Resear 
о establish a 
the Plan period. 


ance to a nu 
research, such 


“results of research, the crea- | 
ent Corporation has been | 
reco 
“TECHNOLOGICAL & SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTES—Setting up 
four technological institutes in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta ] 
"and North India on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute 
J of Technology, U.S.A., has been sanctioned and which will A 
only increase the supply of technical and scientific per- 4 

India but will ко а great way towards the scientific 
nological development of the country. The four - 
h of which has been p anned to have 3,000 students 
stimated to cost Rs. 1 ,00,00,000 non-recurring and | 
‚ annually. Опе institution hag al- 
ready ed at Hijli (Khargpur) in 1951 and another is being 
started at Kurla. S RTI Y 
iman Mandirs—are to be established in the | rural areas to 
я eae ‘problems of health and agriculture, They will be under the 
КОО: ‘the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. Analysis 
f the soil and water, and dissemination of scientific information 
All be their main activities. These centres will also have a patho- . 


КСЕ РОД. 


Aint 
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logical laboratory to help the 
diseases. The f ij 


on August 16, 1953 near the vil 


ГУЛ р) is the PE ES developer in the feio 
ШАУ ИЛ Pian » of Wealth of India аз the 
of economic products and ; Жиын revera od Байа. A 
comprehensive register of scientific and technical man-power in t 
country is being compiled by the Council. Information concerning 
over 25,000 technicians and scientists has already been collected. 


he Council also brings out a monthly publication Journal 0. 
Scientific and Industrial Research 


from 1942. Тһе journal publishes 
research papers, reviews, scientific and technical articles, ete. 


The Vijyana Pragati i 


ssed' a completion aa 
envisaging eleven research institute 
dt c standards, Central | 
Building Research Institute, Roorkee, the last in the series; 
having been formally opened 9n April 12, 1953. Four more 
research Institutions Electronie Engineering 
Research Institute at Pilani, Salt Research Station 
at Bhavnagar, and Central Mechani 


1 1 gineering Research Insti- | 
tute with emphasis on cottage and small-scale industries at Calcutta 


and National Botanical Garden at Lucknow are being organised. 


casures, applied mechanics ano 
electricity, electron, sound, analy: 
ysics. It was opened on January 


materials, heat and power, optics, 


tical chemistry and industrial ph 
21, 1950. a 


(2) National Chemical Laboratory, Poona—The laboratory 
was opened in 1950 and has eight main divisions devoted to in 
organic chemistry, physical chemistry, chemistry of high polymers , 
organic chemistry, bio-chemistry, chemical engineering and survey» 
and йо шшоц риш; Е EM 

ational Metallurgica Laborator Jamshedpur—N88 | 

opened оп 26th November, 1950. Besides metallum research, : 

undertakes research on ores, minerals and refractories as applied +0 Г, 
ш i 
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metallurgy. A noteworth re i 
with Ше Tatas. y feature is the laboratory's collaboration 
was КОЛЛ ОК И Institute, Digwadih, Dh 
major problems ers na an ahte conducts даа 
; д -fuel—solid, liqui n 
E 3i рува] and chemical survey of SEDE i aU mno 
рен Е to provide a zehape assesment of the akali End quil 198825 
3 C resources of the country i а uantity of 
po poi ue NOTES 
sear i е 
be undertaken anc piloteplants Ж ООЛАК Aes le ly qu oen i 
^d for various 


processes. 
(5) Central Glass and Ceramic Research Jusitute, баен 
А ; Cateutta— 


was opened on 5th August, 1950. The Institute 
mental research bearing on different branches of ENSE Т Tis 
d standardization, technical assist- 


other functions will be testing an 
ance to the glass and ceramic industry ; dissemination of information 


and training of technologists for special work. It h A 
aap on созш glass, net glass and foam E y 
of glass sands has een conducted in the State: T 
samples have been analysed a graded: s and more than 120 
6 enira oad., esearch Institute, New Delhi— 
on July 16, 1952. It includes the following Marks ЖҮНДҮ: opened 
technique of construction and maintenance of roads with due re ard 
to the use of indigenous materials, survey of Indian soils With the 
evolving chief rural roads, investigation of problems of 
road safety, development of an improved type of rural vehicle which 
would be less Sed vo UE mS 
(1) Central Коо echnological Research Institute, Mysore Ci 
m AD), opened on 21st October, 1950. "The аиа al иш 
divisions dealing with food processing, food engineer’ 


handling Proble in pias d 

ing and biochenus ry and nutrition and seven subsidiar: 4 

ing апа problems and nutrition and seven ER geet one tol 

handling problems 1 food storage and preservation, food substit 9 
tary foods, raw materials and food survey dietics a 


m bs OU 1 harged with the all 
his Division 1S also charged wr e all-Indi d 
m se in fruit technology. agro понад ын 


Lucknow—was opened | } 


tute has been set up wit ‹ 
biochemistry and microbiology and clinical science. 


pharmacology, 5 
The Institute 1s conducting research on drugs which has been used 


py indigenous systems T 
plants and herbs are also being tested. The Institute will also work 


on synthetic тора eme б ШО 
9) Central Leather Research Insti 
(9) n nstitute, Madras—was opened 


jn January 16, 1953. Hides and skins constitute an important it 
item 


кыы үт НЕТ 


"АЙ ч. aia ЖШТ / 
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in Indian export trade. To provide proper facilities for research, a N 
- fulldedged Central Leather. Research Institute has been set up in 
Madras. Its various sections will deal with leather testing, chemis- 
| try, bacteriology, microscopy and physics. The Institute will have 
a model tannery, a pilot plant and a workshop. Work here is devo- 
_ ted to the improvement and modernization of the leather industry in 
_ this country. 
(10) Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi 
(Madras)—was opened in January 15, 1953.—Several ‘key’ chemical 
industries depend on  electro-chemical processes. In fact, some 
chemicals can not be manufactured economically by other means. 
This Central Research Institute will thus help the development of 
- the chemical industry, The Institute will have two main disini, 
| electrolytic and electrot erte, The main object $ to foster new 
P ei eal industries, to expan e existing ones and also to e 
theh efficiency, Неву 


- (11) Central Building Resewieh. Inalitite, ШШЩ AH opened 


өн April 18, 1053, Tho institute deals with four 

| ҮШ G) bling totoriai, e methods ЕУ TORNA 
Gii) performance of buildings and i survey and ‘information, 
This completes the eleven laboratories first concelved by the Govern- 


. ment, 5 

.. 43) Central Salt Resemreh Institute, Bhavnagar—was opened 

оп "b ie April, 1954 by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, The main И i 
tion of the Institute will be to work out methods for improving the 4 
quality and to increase salt production for domestic аз 


= {у О tral Electronic Engineering Inst i 
ЫК: entra lectrome Engineering Institute, Pilani РЫ: 
asthan—was opened in Rajasthan in 1954, This’ hag beet e eR AM 
у the donation of Rs, 21 lakhs by Sri D. С, Birla, The object 
Ё the Institute will be to undertake research and develop Peat 
n all aspects of electronic engineering. Special attention will 
е devoted to the utilization of indigenous raw materials for the | 
manufacture of components, the development апа use of electronic ET 
uits for industry, the building of Standard electronic instruments, i. 
~ (14) Sikandar Bagh of Lucknow has been ta 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research for tee REA AS 
the National Botamical Gardens. So far, а nucleus herbarium and 
horticulture laboratory has been set up. Research Worle OI UD Me 
leultural problems is being done and more than 500 species of 
dieinal plants have been selected for cultivation in ‘nursery lots. 
_ Subsidized Research— The Council of Scientific and Tan trial 
Search encourages fundamental and applied research in. the SN 
V ud HÀ у ГИ, УА) 


AMM es EN ТИТР ТҮНҮ? 
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versities and other research institutions through grants-in-aid. At. 
present over a hundred research schemes are in progress at these 
institutions e.g., the Department of Dyestuffs Technology in Bombay 
University ; Quality Control Training Centre at Indian Statistical 
Institute at Bombay ; Leather Research Centre at St. Xavier's College 
at Bombay ; Ionospheric Research Unit at Calcutta University and the 
Plant Research Unit at Delhi University. 

Engineering Research—With a view to initiating and co-ordina- 
ting research on different engineering subjects, the Board of Engi- 
neering Research was inaugurated in 1950. The- Board is assisted 
by five expert committees—(1) Civil Engineering Committee, (2) 
Mechanieal Engineering Committee, (3) Electrical and Radio Engi- 
neering Committee, (4) Hydraulics Committee and (5) Aeronautical 
Engineering Committee. 

Medical Research— Medical Research is conducted chiefly under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical Research, New Delhi. | 
This Council also grants research fellowships, There is a Scientific - 
Advisory Hoard which deals with technical questions, ete. Indian | 
Rosoaroh Fund Association was brought into being with the object 
of sponsoring resenroh in pubjeets o to medicine and publie | 
henlth. Among the specialised institutes catering to research am 
Pub antral Keseareh К Wenn CT 

| T NOR tituto, Baw (2) School of Tropical | 
Medicine, ОЛ а; (0) Halfiine Institute, Bombay ; ri ising inde 
titute, Guindy, Madras; (5) All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Honth, ‘Calcutta > (6) Malaria Institute, Delhi; (7) Nutrition 
Research Institute, Coonoor; (8) Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli, 
hes Bad Соро Ba А МА | ? 

ricultural Research— ad its beginning in 1929 wit c 
ehe of Indian Council of Agricultural Research. The Fa te А 
function of the Council is to promote, guide and co-ordinate agri- 
cultural including veterinary research, The Council's work has been . 
enlarged to inelude the work connected with the application of the | 
results of research to field practice and to undertake, aid, promote | 
and co-ordinate agricultural and animal husbandry education, — 
research and its application in practice, development and marketing 
by all means calculated to increase scientific knowledge of the sub- . 
jects and to secure its adoption in every day practice. t 


The Council is divided into two parts—governing body which 
examines all, proposals in connection with the scientific subjects, 
Government contribute financial grants every year and а cess of. 

p.c. ай valorem 18 levied under the Agricultural Produce Cess Act 
of 1940 to provide funds for agricultural research programme. Ё 

The following are the main agricultural Institutes of India— 
(1) Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun; (2) Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, Delhi; (3) Indian Veterinary Research Institutai 
Mukteswar and Izzatnagar ; (4) Indian Dairy Research sani 
Bangalore; (5) Sugar Research Institute, Coimbatore; (6) Central 
Rice Research Station, Cuttack ; (7) Cotton Technological. Research 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay and its sub-station at Indore: (8). 

D 


s 
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Central Jute Technological Research Laboratory, Calcutta ; (9) Jute ` 
Agricultural Research Institute, Hooghly ; (10) Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Ranchi ; (11) Central Tobacco Research Institute, Raja- 
mundry ; (13) Bidi Tobacco Research Station, Anand; (14) Central 
Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barrackpur ; (15) Central Marine 


А stage of com cial 
_ utilisation, the Corporation will be playing an i E mercia 
rating the pace of India's industrialisation and 


Research Associations by Industries Т is a ver i 
industries should organise research ; uen Spa tuat 


Art Silk Mi ‘ati 
: collected Rs. 35 lakhs to establish a res с reel eae 
dustry. (2) The Hace tine Ahmeda 
_ а research association and earmarked Rs, 52 lakh ishi 
a research institute. (3) South Indian Textile p hee 
_ tion,is planning a textile research laborat 


! Atomic Research—The splitting of atoms by so 


country is using for the development of defe: i 

India is well-endowed with atomic minerals, ае дс 
atomic energy, a Board of Research in Atomi = 

in June 1947. The Board was set up to deve 


Atomic Energy Commission was set u : 
1948 under the Atomic Energy Act of 1948. "rt deals бохегитепь in 
connected with the development and production of atomic. Seen 
The body functions directly under the Prime Minister, So far LE 

Commission's main activities have been related to the SUrVE of the 
“country for radio-active minerals and the initiati У, 


EU and technical problems connected with 


эү а ha TATE anv ІА 2 Te 4 Se Wa 
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j Research on specific problems in the Indian sciences and in 


subjects aiming at the production and development of atomic energy 
are carried on in Atomic Energy Commission’s own laboratories at 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in Bombay, the Physical 
Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad, the Institute of Nuclear Physics 
in Calcutta and other research institutes and university laboratories. 
The Commission has been responsible for the setting up of the 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd., in Travancore--Cochin. This enterprise is 
owned jointly by the Governments of India and Travancore-Cochin. 
The factory was set up at Alwaye in 1952 for processing monazite. 
It will provide India with materials of strategic value. The Commi- 
ssion is now building another factory which will extract uranium 
and thorium from the waste eliminated by the plant at Alwaye. 


The Commission's plan for the development of atomic energy 
provides for the setting up of a medium power atomic reactor. An 
atomic energy establishment is being set up in Trombay. A Reactor 
group has been formed to study the design of reactors in other 
countries. The group will design India's first atomic reactor. 

Two new divisions of the Atomie Energy Commission has been 
established. The Medical and Health Division will be responsible for 
the protection of workers against dangers of radiation and will also 
undertake research on the prevention and cure of ailments from 
exposure of radio active rays. The Biology Division will be mainly 
a research organisation for studying the effects of radiation and basic 
biological phenomenon. P 

SURVEY OF INDIA—is a specialised organisation which produ- 
ces up-to-date maps of various kinds. It has its own printing presses 
at Dehra Dun and Caleutta where maps, both for civil administration 
and for defence services are prepared. Officers of the Department 
are trained at the Survey Training School at Dehra Dun. In 1951 
Survey Priorities Committee has drawn up programme of expansion 
which has been approved by the Planning Commission. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
—The earliest research society established in India is 
thé Royal Asiatic Soceity of Bengal in the year 1784. 
Survey of India | was established іп 1800, ^ Geological 
Survey in 1851, Botanical Survey in 1889 and the Zoological Survey | 
in 1916. Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science was | 
established in Caleutta in the year 1876. There are many learned 
Scientific Societies scattered throughout the country. These institu- 
tions try to further knowledge in their respective spheres. Indian 
Science Congress Association, started in 1914, provides a common 
forum for the scientists of the country. Under its auspices, Indian 
and foreign scientists meet every year to discuss common problems 5 
and exchange ideas. National Institute of Sciences established in 
1935 has been recognised by the Government as the premier scientific 
organisation engaged in co-ordination between „scientific academies 
societies, institutions and „Government, scientific department and. 
services. Other learned societies in various parts of India are—(1) 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Caleutta, (2) Na 
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tional Institute of Sciences of India, Delhi (3) Indian Research 
Fund Association, (4) National Academy of Sciences, Allahabad, 
(5) Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, (6) Mining and 
Geological Survey of India, (7) Mining and Metallurgical Society, 
(8) Indian Society of Social Sciences, (9) Entomological Society of 
India, (10) Horticultural Society of India, (11) Indian Diary Asso- 
ciation, Bangalore, (12) Birbal Sahni Institute of Paliobotany, 
‘Lucknow, (13) Central Research Institute, Kasauli, (4) Central 
Road Research Institute, Okhla, New Delhi, (15) Central Water and 
Power Station, Poona, (16) Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu, 
(17) Hydraulic Research Laboratories, Poona, (18) Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, Caleutta, (19) Indian Central 
Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, Bombay, (20) Indian 
Tea ‘Association Research Institute, Tookla, Assam, (21) Ionos- 
pherie Research Station, Haringhatta, Calcutta, (22) Oil Techno- 
Моріса] Institute, Anantapur, Madras, (23) Bose Research Insti- 
‘tute, Calcutta, (24) Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
- Bombay, (25) Engineers Association of India (Calcutta). 

4 

| 

^ 


INDIAN MINERALS: 
ү Ж; 


— India's Mineral Wealth—The mineral resources of India are not 
large for a country of its size and population. Only coal, gold, mica, 
беле materials (including constructional stones, limestone, etc.), 
salt, petroleum, manganese ore, iron ore, copper ore and ilmenite are 
“produced in quantities to be of real importance to industry and other 
sectors of economy. India has large supplies of mica, in fact, it pro- 
duces 60 per cent of the world’s output of this commodity, moreover 
8 supplies of manganese, ilmenite, monazite and iron and titanium 
ores are among the largest in the world. The important non-ferrous 
metals are either not produced in India at all or their production is 
insignificant. Less than 12 per cent of India’s requirements .of 
mineral oils is now met by domestic production ; the rest being im- 
Orted. India has however adequate resources of industrial clay, 
bauxite, steatite, chromite, natural abrasives, magnesite, felspar, 
dolomite, phosphate, vanadium, titanium ore, ete., for its immediate 
and future needs. 4 
. Indias Mineral Defects—The distribution of minerals in India 
is very localised. The main coal-fields are situated in Gondawana 
gion (Bengal, Bihar, Orissa) ; oil-field is located in Assam. Tron- 
ез are also mainly centred in one place; other minerals such as 
огах, sulphur, magnesite, ilmenite, £ypsum are seattered far and 
ide, This sort of scattering distribution of minerals make co- 
dination of production and distribution impossible. The country 
| seriously deficient in petrolium. Its supplies of lead, sulphur, 
ver, nickel, tin, zine, mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, platinum, 
'aphite, asphalt, potash and of fluorides are not adequate for 
yintry’s needs. 
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Minerals of Strategic Importance— Minerals of strategic and 


y 1 defence importance can be regarded as adequate in India although 


in parts only ; there is a serious deficiency in munition metals like 
tungsten, tin, lead, zinc, mercury and also in graphite and liquid 
fuels. But in the basic metals, iron, manganese, aluminium, magne- 
sium and chromium, the country is well supplied, in the first three 
in large excess. ү 

Four Categories of India’s Mineral Resources.—The mineral 
resources of India can be divided into four categories—(1) minerals 
of which India’s exportable surplus can dominate world market, (2) 
minerals of which the exportable surplus forms an important factor, 
(3) minerals in which it appears that the country is at present self- 
sustaining and (4) minerals for which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports. To the first category belong iron ore, 
titanium ore and mica, while the exportable surplus under the second 
head includes manganese ores, bauxite, magnesite, refractory 
minerals, natural abrasives, steatite, silica, gypsum, monumental 
granites, monazite, courndum and cement, materials. In the number 
of minerals including coal, aluminium ore, mineral pigments, sodium | 
salts and alkalies, rare earths, berylium, glass sand, nitrates, zircon 
and phosphates, the country is known to be self-sufficient. And 
lastly, the following are the minerals for which it has to depend 
solely on imports: copper, silver, nickel, petroleum, sulphur, lead, 
zinc, tin, flourides, mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, platinum, 
graphite, asphalt and potash. 

Mines and Minerals Conservation—With the achievement of in- 
dependence. Government of India felt the great need of statutory 
rules for the conservation of mineral wealth and for the regulation 
and grant of mineral concessions. Thus the Mines and Minerals 
(Regulation and Development) Act was passed in September 1948, 
The Central Government assumed the responsibility to co-ordinate 
the policy of States for mineral development and the issue of leases. 
The Central Government is also following an active mineral policy | 
io control mining and the consumption of minerals of fundamental | 
and strategic importance. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of the Government of India 
published in April 6, 1948, explicitly recognised minerals amongst 

hose location must be governed by economie factors 
import or which require considerable investment or a 
of technical skill and must consequently be the subject of. 


founded in 1846 primarily with the object .of geological mapping. 
This department helps to inerease India's mineral resources. It has. 
peen publishing various technical records and bulletins giving geolo 
- gical information on. commercial and other minerals. Enquiries from 
. jnéustrialists are being answered by its information section. 
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ila- 
The activity of the department is also directed to me Ec 
tion of geological map of India and to the collection an Don 
nation of information regarding the mineral resources of the aistra- 
`The department is responsible for the up-keep and admi D 
tion of the geological section of the Indian Museum, COREL ming 
The following are also the important departments conc 
mining in India— * ive: 
Mineral Information Bureau has been set up in 1948 in Zhe 
information and advice to industries. The main function 0 rela- 
Bureau is the dissemination in non-technical language of facts jig 
ting to Indian minerals, fuels, iron ore, ferro-alloy minerals: For 
and base metal minerals, precious metals, gems, minerals о 
chemical industries, industrial clays, sands and  miscellan 
minerals. 
Indiam Bureaw of Mines wa 
body of expert advisers to t 
. relating to mineral development. 
national agency for discharging the 
Central Government under the Mine: 


val 
ocate mineral deposits ; advise сеп; 
1 questions relating to mineral ord 
cessions, royalty rents, taxation, tariff and export policies, provic 
analytical and testing facilities 


for М d traders > 

CENE etc. Kacer ob an ind 
This Bureau consists of following three tions—(1) Mini 

ngmeering Branch, (2) Mines ЕЗҮ ОРЫ Branch (55) Minera! 

reatment Branch, Ё 


Wages, ete., and minin 


as h о! 
Ле Bedha only added materially to 0! 


€ science of the eon pnt extended the bounds of reseate 
rgy in the seien ће КНМ gical Survey has been devoting 
z ological surve A osits 

ailed knowledge of the geology of the dia eae ate oe 


WT 
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estimation of their quantity : i 
am : , quantity and quality. Fur б ; 
n Баша „опе of its main opjectives tine Eee oe eae BULV ey. 
дар He ae FACEDE. 2r a nr unmapped areas in а азе 
s E alaya. = astar, 
been Gonipleted on one ped id аг map of India has now 
. The PAM di work is now organized in three main divisi 
detailed ma ae s a the Field Circles, which are r SUEDE 
deposits, MISI g and for all preliminary investigati Реле uda 
Gas of AN a Е supply_and engineering problems. The Оза цела 
ШЕЙ cans eod Sections maintained at Calcutta h согы 
laboratori 108 th Petrological, Paleontological and Р. eoa. А 
iterate ihe, орны аав P Daning олса е 
: М reau, the Statisti 1 ce, the 
RIDE for general BRE ae “thea pal the sections 
UAE ne which are available for Wore Theor E 
отаву ese sections are responsible for advan d any part 
engines ng geology and water supply and for det ileg studies in 
заета зоо һу geophysical methods, drillin silent testing ANCE 
ing. These three divisions naturally work in ЗС мок ору 
erent. Edapation тда Indian School of Mi ollaboration. 
Geology ороп 1926 at Dhanbad imparts hi ingsi Gnd Арна 
H ae ning Но Red Engineering and Applied Geolo grade technical 
E уган iploma course in these subjects. The oy and offers a ^ 
4 thorough y reorganised on the recommendations m ool has been 
\ tion Committee, The new curriculum lays EST the Reorganisa- 
Ss AINE fuel technology, refractories A eere 9n sub- 
he D School of Mines and Applied Geology hase 
o turn out a larger number of таас та Gyan у i) 
ear, 


ject: 


reorganise n 
In March 1948, the Indian Bureau of Mi 3 

as a body of expert advisers to the Goveninta ou to funetion 
matters relating to mineral development. ` nt of India on all 


Mineral Policy—The Industrial i ; 
f Indis published on April Bide NIE RU of the | 
industries whose location must be Must | 
© : 
у _ 


National 


minerals amongs 

еу economic pai Mg у 
investment or а Mmg ертее of technical skill 

һе id subject, d ] 3 ill and must consequently. 

rad major Steps shave since been d ian ta 

A five-year expansion Lade MU ULT 


into execution ónvisages, а iderab 
Survey of India Ex considerable increase i 
: The strength of 150 Eie t aeia an 
e 


range of 010. c= Л ў 
975 during five-year period. The cost of exp 
( ansi 


to Central Government to frame rules for the re i 
апа conditions of prospecting licences and iun dn 

b -conservation and ape for 
| .19 ү odification 


у Act; 1948. “Thel тс; 
to all States; including Centrally-administered area 
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of existing licences and leases on payment of compensation. me 
ownership of mines and minerals continued to vest in the States, and 
State Governments will continue to grant concession and collect 
royalties and rents as hitherto. But this wil now be done within 
the framework of the general control exercised by the centre and 
the rules framed by the Central Government. 


DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS 


. ,COAL-—is the most valuable mineral product and India stands 
eighth in the world. The bulk of Indian coal is concentrated in one 
enormous series of deposits known as ‘Gondawana system. A little 
over 98 p.c. of Indian coal is raised from Gondawana coal beds and 
about 2 p.c. from tertiary beds. This system stretches across 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central India, Madhya Pradesh an 
Hyderabad. The tertiary beds are found in Assam and Rajasthan- 

little coal is produced in Hyderabad. Bengal and Bihar coalfields 
are the sources of the best varieties of coal and it is also the only 
Source of varieties of coal which can be used directly for metallur- 
gical purposes. The coal found, broadly speaking, is of four types: 
peat, lignite, bituminous and anthracite. The) coal-fields of Bihar 
and West Bengal account for about nine-tenths of India’s output. 
Sharia and Raniganj are the principal coal-fields and from them 
about 70 p.c. of total output is obtained. Jharia coal-fields produce 
the best Indian coal. The greater portion of the coal deposits are to 
be found in Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro, Giridih and Karanpura. The 
other deposits are to be found in Lakhimpur and Makum in Assam, 
Taleher in Orissa, Belarpur, Pench, Mohapani and Korea in Madhya 
Pradesh, Singarani in Hyderabad, Bikaner in Rajasthan, Umna in 
Madhya Bharat. Lignite is also obtained i 


in th ] d 
South India. Anthracite is unknown in India. оар Ошен ар 


India's total coal reserves are estimated at 60 emilli ons 
of which about 6,000 million tons are high grade eee оса. 
Coal mining as a commercial enterprise may be said to have 
begun in 1774 in Raniganj field. In Bengal and Bihar Zamindars 
had the power to grant mining leases. There was no uniformity 
in royalty resulting often in unfair competition between collieries- 
The situation called for statutory resolution. ‘In 1948 the Indian 
Parliament passed Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Develop- 
ent) Act. The Mining Concession Rules, 1949 issued under the 
ct Qs into Тос оп EN 22h 1949. 
ere are three types of collieries : Lay i ivately 
pes small collieries privately owned aaa dece doe pl "State 
'wned. 
i Great improvements have been m 
conditions of labour—such as, 


hich ided for the 
y of cess on coal and coke despatched from collieries A Standing 


í 
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\ P industrial Tribunal for coal areas has now been constituted by the 
- 9 Government of India to deal with disputes which are within the juris- 


diction of the Central Government. 

Following important points are to be noted with regard to coal 
enterprise in India: (1) The Central Government have declared 
the coal industry a public utility service. (2) Per capita production 
in India is far lower than in some western countries. (3) Indian 
Railways consume the largest amount of coal in India. 

India has now nearly 1,000 coal mines. The total output of coal 
at present is in the neighbourhood of 34 million tons. Of the total 
production Bihar accounts for 55. per cent., Bengal 28 per cent., M.P. 


. 6 per cent., Hyderabad 4 per cent., etc. 


In India nearly one-third of the total production is used up 
by the railways and bunker and steamer service. Other important 
consumers are the metallurgical industries (13:5 p.c.), collieries 
(11 p.c.), ceramic industries (9:5 p.c.), steam and electric utilities 
(7 p.c.) and the manufacturing industries (8:5 p.e.). 

A Fuel Research Institute at Digwadih, near Jharia has been 
started in 1949. The function of the Institute is to make survey of 
Indian coals and to carry out researches on processing with a view 
to manufacturing metallurgical coke and investigation on low- 
temperature carbonisation and tar distillation for dyes, drugs, 
plasties, explosive and synthetic liquid fuels. 2 

Stowing in Mines—Stowing is а process in mining operation 
particularly in coal mining in which any of the void created by the 
extraction of coal is filled with stowing material. The purpose of - 
such operation is safety to the men working in the mine which pre- 
vents premature collapse, surface subsidence, underground fires, 
expulsion of inflammable gas from open graves, which might result 
in an explosion. In 1941 Coal Mines Stowing Board was formed. It 
undertook to supress the fire both in Jharia and Raniganj coal-fields. 


Government of India have appointed a Coal Board to deal with 
all problems relating to coal from a comprehensive points of view. 
It has enforced the stowing, blending and washing of coking coal 

steps to bring about mechanisation of we 
‘ines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952, 
{ is empowered (1) to adopt measures for the 
safety of coal mines or for conserving coal, (2) to authorise the Coal 
Board to deal with problems of the industry, (3) to levy excise dut; 
on coal and coke, (4) to frame rules for regulating the industry. " 

MANGANESE Exclu Russia, India probably ranks as t| 

jd's largest supp. jer of hig 
Жо d eh wrade manganese deposits on the Gold Coast in th 
Africa and in South Africa and also those of Brazil. Its chief u; 
being in the manufacture of steel. It is also extensively used in th 
hemical industry and in making of dry cell batteries. The mang; 
c se reserve are now estimated to be at least 60 million tons. M 
T the exports g9 to U.S.A. Deposits now being worked ате in Sin 
Шш (Bihar), Panchmahal (Bombay), Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhini 
Mora, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh), Indore (Madhya Bharat), Visa. 


о Da NA а 


Coal Board is also takin 
dustry under ће Coal 
the Central Governmen 
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_khapatnam, Sandur (Madras), Shimoga (Mysore), Bonai, Keonjhar, | 
| 
|| 


Koraput, Patna State (Orissa) and Banswara (Rajasthan). Madhya 4 
Pradesh produces more than 60 p.c. of the ore in India, Principal 3 
customers of manganese are United Kingdom, France, U.S.A., i 
Norway, Canada and Belgium. 


LIGNITE—is a soft brown type of coal retaining the texture of 
wood from which it originated. From it are obtained a number of 
. valuable products, among them being petroleum and diesel oils, 
| Waxes and hydrocarbon gases. Lignite quarry is situated at Neiveli 

3n South Arcot District. It is 24 miles from Cuddalore and about 
(22 miles south-west of Madras. Lignite, though a member of the 

а1 family, is different from commonly-used bituminous coal, in that 
‘Contains a relatively high proportion of moisture. In the S. Indian 
lignite, this proportion is computed at 30 p.c. to 35 p.c. 
3 GOLD—takes the third place which in India, is mined in the State 
К e Mysore in Kolar where 95 per cent, of India’s output of gold comes. 
. India’s production of gold is only about two per cent. of the total 
. World Production (excluding U.S.S.R.). Allüvial gold is found — 
| With sands in some of the rivers of India—such as rivers of Singh- | 
. bhum, Orissa, etc. 


4 MICA—India is the biggest supplier of mica and is responsible 
) for three-quarters of the world's production of block and sheet mica. 
Bihar belt is the oldest and the most important of the areas produc- 
. ng mica in India. The best variety of mica, viz., Bengal Ruby mica | 
comes mostly from the Bihar mines which are scattered over Hazari- 
bagh and Gaya distriets of Bihar. The second mica belt is the 
Nellore district of Madras and third belt is Rajasthan, chiefly in | 
Jaipur and Udaipur. The main use of mica is for the electrical and | 
_ technical industries. The next important use of mica is in the shape 
not micanite by electrical engineers, colliery companies, manufactures 
of iron, steel and electrical apparatus. Waste and srarp mica is 
round and used for  wall-paper industry, manufacture of paints, 
ubber industry ete. The average annual export of mica from India 
11,250 tons valued at Rs. 217 lakhs, 


-PETROLEUM—is the last of five minerals of India. India con- | 
tributes only 1:10 per cent. of the world's production, Almost the 
Whole of the petrol demand is met by the import of finished products: 

he production comes from the Digboi field of the Assam Oil Com- 
апу in Assam. This covers an area of 23 sq. miles. Recently 
ОП field has been found in  Nabarkatia, Assam, where ОП 
is being dug at 10,000 ft. below. About 74 p.c, of India’s 
requirements of petrol comes from Persia, while the indigenous 
Production amounts {о 8 per cent. The other countries from 
which India gets her petrol are Bahrein Islands, Saudi Arabia and Д 
һе Far East. Though there is shortage of petrol production in| — 
dia, Government of India entered into an agreement with the ^ 
tandard Vacuum Oil Company for the setting up of a new refinery © 
| Bombay and this was followed very soon by an agreement with | 
e Burma Shell group of companies for another refinery in the Sua ў 
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India, 
Of these, 


iron content 60-68 p.c. Drug Dist. (Madhya Pradesh)—175 milli 
4 AE E Шоп 
tons : iron content 60-68 p.c. Chanda District (M: i Pr mi 
30 million tons : 1 QUEUE 
iron contents EUR p.c. Made 
iron content 3 -40 p.c.=total 9,270 million tons. So it wi 
that iron content in Indian ore is ше poepen 
the greatest production countries о: 
percentage. 
ne of about 3,500 miles, inland sour i 
1 of Kutch and the rock salt mines in Мапа, 
{ев of attaining a high position among the salt-pro- 


f the world. India now claims to be self-sufficient — 


f salt, with the exception of rock variet; ist 
domestic demands, India now exports 2 SS 
ation on almost all the coasts of India, but 
west and near Bombay. The principal salt 


are located in Saurashtra, Madras, Bombay, Rajas- | 
neore-Cochin and Orissa. Partition ‘eft the 
y one source of rock salt—at Mandi in Himachal 


existing model farm and Salt Research Station | 


Central Salt Research Institute was estab- 


Bhavnagar in Saurashtra under the control of the 


Council of fic and Industrial Research. The princi 4 
of salt manu s follows—(1) Marine Salt 1 Seana 
pese jan Jaffrabad Jamasan, Lavanpu 
rbandar, Bhar : 
Porban E arasana, Bhoyandar, 
Madras, 
Huma, d 
Travan i 
Mandi n 
(Sambhar, 
(Kharaghoda 
> TLMENIT. 
industry is t 


А 
A 


| 
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е and are perhaps the largest and the richest in thorium in the \ 


500 tons а year of Monazite beach sands 
as been recently set up by the Government of I 


ZIRCON—ig also available on the beach sands of Travancore and 
Cape Comorin, Zircon yields zinconia, a high grade refractory and 
also an alloy material, 

S ZINC—Zawar mines in Jodhpur are the only important source of 
zine ore in India and there are sufficient indications to show that 
i orkable ore may be found here. India’s resources 

oor, 

‚ BERYL ig found in small quantities in certain rocks Which con- | 
tain Senerally mica mines. India has been a large producer of beryl, 

еПу from Rajasthan, Madras, Kashmir and Bihar, 

CHROMITE India has only moderate resources of chromite ore. 

more important deposits are distributed as follows—Singhbhum 
Bhagalpur (Bihar), Ratnagiri (Bombay), Salem and Kistna 
(Madras), Mysore, Hassan, Kadur and Chitaldrug (Mysore), 
Keonjhar (Orissa), Ladakh (Kashmir). The deposits are being { 


^ Worked at present only in Singhbhum, Keonjhar, Kistna, Mysore and 
4ssan districts, 


2 AGNESITE—is valuable to cement, 


> glass paper, rubber, cos- 
metics, refactories and Я 


„aircraft industries, India’s magnesite deposits 
are in the states of Bihar (Singhbhum), Kashmir, Madras (Salem), 
" У5оге, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, A] 


d ‚Гг ; Almora. By far the largest 
| 82d the best magnesite deposits in India occus in the Salem district 
- of Madras, 


and Poonch districts of Kashmir i r: 

budan hills o Mysore. It is believed that the total 

бй bauxite ig 250 million tons of all grades, Т 
ет 1. 


m. High grade bauxite is also used for produci 
СЕМЕМТ The ingredients of cement are all 


g T € principal cement producing centres aye Por- 
- bandar in Kathiawar, Katni in M. P., Lakheri in В, 


T. M.P., Bi ar, Guntur in Madras, ete. 


A ndia is the principal producer of Kyanite, the most | | 
Important of the minerals used i i * 


< { 
4 х 
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] district of Madras and in the Hassan district o 
3 = ї М T 
Lapsa Buru deposit of Kharswan is the largest of CEDE Tho 
wong Us ua the principal centre of production. ng 
} zR—ores in In ia mainly occur in the Singhbh: 
gunda of Bihar. Here the mine is worked by ga Conner, nd Bara; 
tion. The Company at present mines at Mosaboni and Badia. d 
works at Moubhandar and is the only copper smelter in India A out 
370,000 tons of copper ore are being mined annually in Singhbh ou 
Bihar, but the production meets only a fraction of India’s EUH 
LIMESTON E—used principally for the manufacture of ce = 
and for constructional purposes and also аз a flax in melting cement 
and lead ores, is found in Rhotasgarh in Sahabad district of Bihan, at 
Katni in M.P., in Bundi, Jodhpur, Sirohi in Rajasthan, in Rewah е 
Mahiar Sine E АКАМ) i a 
TUNGSTE M)—is known to occur in a few localiti 
in West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Baebes DE 
these only the deposits at Degana in Rajasthan are promising. 
BENTONITE—is а valuable clay similar in its properties t 
fuller’s earth. It occurs n limited quantities in Rajasthan, Jodh TS 
and Каган andy Jammu province er Kashmir. . d Du 
GYP — Gypsum sources in India have been estim: T 
million tons, lying in Bikaner and Jodhpur (Rajasthan), LA ore 
(Madras), Saurashtra and Himachal Pradesh. Large quantities t 
gypsum have recently been discovered in Jamsar (Rajasthan) Yi 
i Ran (Saurashtra), Gypsum is extensively used in cements Eel 
! plasters, as paints and filters and as “top-dressing” in agriculture, 


SULPHUR—There are no known deposits of elemental sulphur 
in India. Reports .of occurrences in Assam and Ladakh (Kashmir) 
require geological investigation. Assam coal is said to have a high 

; It was reported recently that the Fuel Research 


sulphur content. 4t 
n tute ae Digwadih has found Rewa coal also rich in sulphur. 
STEATITE—is also known as soap-stone, pot-stone, tale and in 


2 Г resh chalk.’ It is f th : 
ts powdered from as *fresh с f 5 one of the most var 
Na industrial minerals. It is available in Rajasthan and Medea d 

VANADIUM-—bearing titanic ferrous iron ore deposits occur in 
the Singbhum district and in Mayurbhanj. It is not at present being 


worked in India. Mm 
ANITE—is a mineral of rare occurrence which is used i 
the ако of furnace lining m the iron and steel and Epi 
| ceramie industry; is almost NG of India. Deposits of silli- 
| а ssam, Madhya Pradesh and Rewa 


"te are known to occur in. à Tadh; 
The ront concentration of sillimanite being in the Khasi hills where 
cce 


the known reserves exceed 2i MW | 
HINA CLAY—Deposits of bad. Madr occur and are worked in 
ү авн Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore and zkoa ii 
i core “The Travancore deposits ате most important, The cotton. 
}) fextile industry is the principal user of china clay in India. n 
| PHITE—occurs jn small quantities in various б A 
, 


p) 


namely Ajmer, Hyder: 


! ‚ eek ol ean a Rl ai ai 
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and Travancore. During recent years deposits have been worked in \ 
. Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa only. 4 А 
ALUMINIUM—There аге two principal units producing alumi- 


i Шы Indian Aluminium, the Indian Aluminium Corporation of 
. India. 


} 


„o ANTIMONY—There are small deposits of antimony in Lahalul 

_ (Kangra district, East Punjab) and at Shagor in Chitral State. The 

М production is confined to one plant—Star Metal Refinery, Bombay. 

ў LEAD—Lead deposits now being exploited in India are located at 

Куат in Udaipur and at the Вапјауі mines іп Jaipur. These ате 
now under lease to the Metal Corporation of India. 

. ,TITANIUM—The most important deposits of titanium minerals 
pons in India lies in Travancore on the south-west coast, in five 
RU Che along the coast—Nindakara (north of Quilon), Anjengo- 
Varkala (south of Quilon), Kovilam (south of Trivandrum), Muttam- 


Dudur (near C Iipat F 
а Olachel) and Cape Comorin-Liparum (on the eastern . 


| PREC 
_ of Panna, 


Centr: ia; ir у E are 
obtained & ntral India, Sapphires of a very clear blue colour ат 
an the ad. 
BASE METALS—India is singularly poor in deposits of base 


- metals—t 
of Bihar 
wi 


A Rajasthan); Garnet Sand (Madras); Bentonite (Jodhpur) 
Aptatite (Bihar and Madras) ; Tantalite (Monghyr in Bihar). 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA 4 
} Building 


í E Manga- E 
‘ron ore nese opper 
Gold (000 ore Ilmenite 
(ounces) tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 


10 2,498 . 451,084 323,035. 260,955 
180,480 2,285 525,876 322,282 299,416 
61204 2,809 . 645,825 329304 308,180 
196,925 . 2,965 882,929 | 360,308 212663 _ 
226,364 © 3,657 1,292,375 369,057 219,508 . 


A T4 reo) E ai ta reps 


"onr 
29T 


д 
hs. Coal Chromite Mi i 
Й 13 (tons) (tons ree 
‚ 1947 .. 30,144,505 34,717 51,536 
4 1948 11 30,124,175 22,555 48,397 
1949 1] 31,695,875 19,416 90:564 | 
n" 1950 .. 82,307,481 16,729 БӘ, бе y 
1951 17 34,432,396 16,702 vies 
(Statistical Abstract of India 1951-52) Е 
A С М 
PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS : 
(0005 omitted) f A 
СЭ) (tons) ti , ў 
Mica Tron оте Mon 
1947-48 ‚‚ 198! 2,498 yt 
1948-49 1. 169 2,285 407 
1949-50 рант 2,809 646 
1950-51 .. 326 2,965 883 
1951-52 .. 201 3,657 1:292 
1952-53 .. 182 3,926 1:462 
(Report on Currency & Finance 1953-54) n 
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Я Under tl e Constitution, the re xl 
in the Central Government, While all othe 
responsibility of State Government NA 
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adras and Calcutta. The first three provide natural harbours. 
Madras has an artificial one barely protected from weather parti- 
‘ularly during October and November when cyclones prevail. Cal- 
. cutta lies at the head of a 120-mile-long turbulent river which has a 


ls. Tange of tides to which deep-drafted ships have to suit them- 
ves, А 


avnagar handle substantial quantities of cargo, 


ү r Ports—The minor ports’ of India number more than 200 
and they dot our Indian coasts from Lakhpat in the Rann of Cutch 


0 Chandbali in the Bay of Bengal. Facilities provided at some of 
B p vary from Moto at some open roadsteads to five elaborate 
harbouys 5 


T$ in Saurashtra with dredging equipment ; while some handle 
а few hundred tons per year, there are others through which 
а5 much as five lakh tons pass. They range in income also, from а 
_ few hundred rupees to six or seven'lakhs a year. The Report of the 
DSbeeial Officer appointed by the Government of India in 1951 is as 
follows 7—(1) unified action and a uniform poliey which was not 
. Dossible in the old set up, (2) proper dredging of entrances and ap- 
-Proaches to ports, (3) use of small-sized steamship on the coastal 
rade, (4) a hydrographie survey of ports, gulfs, creeks and river 
louths with particular reference to exploring and expanding navi- 
gation on inland waters and (5) creation of Central Port Organisa- 
Aa With a view to maintaining co-ordination and port technical 
“advice, : 
M. Port Trusts--of the five major ports, Caleutta, Bombay and 
"Madras have for long been under the management of Statutory Port 
Ens and the ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin are directly ad- 
ministereq by. the Central Government through Administrative 
‘Officers. Port Trusts enjoy a large measure of autonomy in day-to- 
day affairs but are subject to the overall control of the Central Gov- 
“thament exercised in terms of a Port Trust Act governing each of 
the three ports, The Port Trusts and Ports (Amendment) Act was 
“passed in 1951 to bring about uniformity in port administration and 
КО ensure greater Central control and supervision in matters of 
Policy. Tis ‘other’ object was to effect decentralization of authority 
dn the existing administration of the major ports at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. Further a National Harbour Board, consist- 


ing of the India, the maritine 


as Tepresentatives of the Government of i 
States and major port authorities, was constituted чое тане 


299. 
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Government on the general policy relating to the development Ais 


— $ ports, specially the minor ones. 
National Harbour Board—The Government of India have an- 

nounced the formation of а National Harbour Board in 1950, to con- 
sider and advise the Government on important problems relating to 

the administration and development of ports and harbours in the 
country. The Board will, for the present, be composed of represen- 
tatives of the ministries concerned of the Government of India, State 
Governments and of the major port authorities and will have as-its 

| chairman the Minister for Transport and Railways. There will be 
18 members on the Board. The National Harbour Board will cons- 
titute the principal foruni for discussing common problem relatin, 
to ports in their specialised aspects such as the need for аен 
personnel and equipment, the pooling of technical knowledge, the 

k method of control and administration, laws relating to ports” saul 
their financial position, etc. The Board will also pay due regard to 

the effects of changes port policy generally in industry, trade and 


ins E T TE i 

@ive-Year Plan—The five-year plan for the рог ч 
vides funds for these three purposes—(1) E mer сҮ ar Pa kt 
ment of the existing major ports, (2) Development of new proves 
ports, (3) Development of minor ports. The total cost of the Mee ed 
for Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Cochin is shown below—(a) C ri 
cutta—Rs. 1,266 lakhs ; (6) Bombay—Rs. 1,695 lakhs ; (с) PN E 
4 Rs. 311 lakhs ; (d) Ораза ава jn S— 

Light Houses—The his ouse Department is now functioni 

as an independent unit under the administrative control of MA A 
port Ministry: It was separated from the Directorate General of Ship- 
ping on July 1, 1953. There are 1,714 light houses in India consisting 
. of shore-lights, light-vessels, bury-lights, beacons, etc. The Five-Year 
Plan envisages the construction of nearly a hundred new lieht heises 
and the improvement of many existing ones, the installation of E. M. 
T. radios beacons and V. H. F. trans-receiver sets, the establishment 

of two Decca navigator chains on the east and west coasts, the layin, l 

| of ‘new light-buoys and „the establishment of high and low А 
| fog signals, Moreover it 18 proposed to bring the existing FO 4 

navigation in conformity with the internationally accepted standards 

The total cost of this scheme is estimated to be nearly Rs. 5 crores E 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 


ndla—With the loss of Karaehi after partition, there is no 
t along 1,000 mile-long coast „line between Bombay m 
ast hinterland. So in 1948 the Government ofa 


о serve V ‹ 
the recommendation of the West Coast Major Port 
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n Bombay. The geographical position of Kandla te 
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- best suited to replace Karachi in its service to hinterland. Delhi 
is 656 miles from Kandla as against 783 miles from Karachi. The 
Kandla port project is under the immediate control of a high-power 
- organisation under a development commissioner. There will be four 
“cargo berths for ships upto 600 feet in length, passenger berths for 
coastal traffic between Bombay and Karachi and for ferry services 
cross the gulf, a basin for country craft and lighters, an oil berth 
gio ankers upto 32,600 tons (d.w.) and a small conerete floating 
ock. 


. To open the hinterland, a metre-gauge railway line was com- 
puel in 1952 upto Deesa in the north of Bombay State on the 
Western. Railway, about 174 miles distant. The foundation stone of 
3 eiat boni works was laid by the Prime Minister of India on Jan. 10, 
UM Bombay— Bombay is the natural outlet for India's trade with 
“fhe west. It is strategically situated in the middle of the wert crust 
of the country, thus enabling it to draw up a vast hinterland extend- 
ng, beyond the uplands of the Deccan to the fertile Indo-Gangetic 
Я it is close to Aden and the Suez Canal as any other west 
The affairs of the port are under the supervision and 
ош, ) е Bombay Port Trust, consisting of a Chairman ap- 
TM ed by Government and twenty-one members elected and nomi- 

| Dated. The harbour, which is one of the safest and the most spaci- 


provides secure and 


са! 0 from the docks and stream is handled. Seeds, hides and skin, 


Th On, oil cakes, piecegoods, food grains, turmeric, ores, tobacco аге 
chief exports, 1 д 


A / AS. Р 

Тһе Bombay Port Trust is administered by a Chairman appoint- 
by the Government and a Board of Trustees, 10 of whom iş nomi- 
lated by the Government. The entire administration is subject to 
e provisions of the Bombay Port Trust Act, 1879. 


... Madras—is the third largest port of India, controlled by a statu- 
| Огу body, the Madras Port Trust. It was an open roadstead with 
“surf-beaten coast line, but the present harbour has been formed by 
'0 Concrete. walls projecting into the sea so as to enclose a space! of 
out 200 acres with an entrance which gives a depth of 37 feet at 
4 eb Water and 34 feet at low-water. Being an artificial harbour, 

ne Problem of silting is ever present, and constant dredging 15 
required. The port has seven general eargo quays and two coaling 
berths, and the Buckingham Canal links it with a rich tobacco-grow- 
100 region. It is well served with rail and road communications, has 
a modern airport, and the Buckingham Canal which links the city 


with the tobaceo-growing areas brings large tonnages for export — 
down to the city, Я ui 4 E Е g 2] 


` 
Most important problem for Madras Port Trust i 
i b ant ] rust is the s 
E pem is shoaling up the s of the Harbour. s ALT 
sion of existing San screen by * 00 feet has bee {ак places = 
this Зое, g à ; n undertaken to avoid 
4 he chief jmports into Madras are yice, and RET 
oils, manures, papers and stationery, timber, ee een coals, 
ning substances, metals, glass and glassware, chemicals & and ian 
machinery,, motor vehicles, cycles and accessories cottor ardor: 
| tures, provisions; railway plans and rolling stock, etc ngmnandiase 
Caleutta—is si e Hooghly river T 
] Bay of Bengal and is the clearing centre SER the soi рет dom the 
both inward [ rd of North-eastern India, where it f Ө ане 
terminal of railway, road, and inland waterways syste ormai. 
ocean ERN and coastwise Shipping: Being а АЕА pus E 
ndia's railway; inland waterwa 7 АМЕ 
' Assam, Bihar an ys system, it has a hinter- { 


Jand in Bengal, 
1 and coal ind 


fixed hour correspon AEN 
t dificult waterways i 
dd contr о of ys in the world was under | 
48 when it Was anded over to the C. 
ministrative reasons: There Galeutts Port Gomt ia 
> pilot, 


Mey the river jana шел аг ed 

Г and coal in ustries, the W eat and seeds traffic of Bihar 
SA Pradesh and generally the agricultural areas SER ang ha Uttar 
lines of Eastern and North-Eastern Railways and Be e main 
waterways connecting the -delta with the interior OMM aU. 
hrough Calcutta passes ngal and 


Assam. 
afie of India. | 
ief exports from Caleutta are coal, tea, j ; 3 
The chief, exports emp, iron and steel aa a ве oi a 
than petrolium, Sè proren EA pun and mica, Princip 
imports ате t, food grains, mac hinery, hardware, petrolium p 
phalt, bitumen, metals and other articles, . , а8- 
hall e traffic through Caleutta averages about nine milli : 
per year and is tending to increase. on ton 
year otis a major Pod na the Malahan gonst of India, 580 mil | 
from Bombay- a fine natura. n giving access t s 
125 square miles 0 En je backwaters hidden behine 
the narrow opening to the sea. Even п the worst monsoon meno 
SN | е 
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vessels can lie comfortably in the hatbour and carry on landing and 


shipping operations. The system of backwaters running parallel 


core States. The port of Cochin Serves most of the Malabar and 
Travancore-Cochin area and is an important nerve centre of com- 


Australia and the 


lemon grass oil. The port, which ineludes the Willingdon Isl 
situated in an area famous for its system of backwaters and inland 
Waterways. The entrance channel to the harbour gives access to 
about 120 square miles of navigable backwaters, 


Cochin port is directly administered by the Ministry of Trans- 


: е Administrative Officer 

assisted by an Advisory Committee. 5 
Thé principal imports are food Eras, mineral oils; Cashewnuts, 
hardware, metals, chemicals and provisions. The principal exports 
are coir and coir products, tea, rubber, cashew kernels, ginger, 


Visakhapatnam—is the only landlocked апа 
India and is situated about midway between Cal 
This also happens to be the only port administe 
India. Owing to a hill-range bordering the 
concealed from the vessels plying on the o 
added much to its strategic importance, In 
‘Was opened to ocean-going ships. The principal 
trom the part are manganese ore, bunker coal, obacco, myrobalan, 
and oilseeds, Exports are much larger than imp 

oes not serve any jarge consuming area, while 
exports аге made up of manganese ore, most of which c m 
Madhya Pradesh. mos Etro 
he port is controlled by the Government of India, 
Railways (Railway Board), { 3 
is now the centre of ship-building indust 
Scindia Steamship Company first established 
Which 8 how being jointly Siep by the Government 
pany. Foreign imports are direc y received from forei orts. 
It is a natural harbour. The ship-yard can build ocean ED 


п -going vessels 
а maximum length of 550 ft. and a maximum carry} cit; 
of 12,000 tons cargo. [IT ш 


Ministry: of 
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situated a few miles from the city 
tidal creek some 
roadstead called Rozi in which ocean-gor 
Okha—is situated i 
strategie position at the extreme north-eas 
peninsula readily accessible to all steamg 
The port is available even to large s j 
at all seasons of the year. 
Bhavnagar—Half way up the 
side lie the port and town Вһаупа 7 
creek several miles from the open | 
Surat—situate with which it is con 
by a river navigable only by small |totintry craft. | Surat Ж petadi 
the earliest ап most important\of th East India / Company's 
declined Aue to 


factories. 
the rise of Bombay port. x КЫ 
Mangalore—is a tidal port served% TAA 

nication with hinter b S ae АЗА miles 
long and 2,000 ft. wide. The hinterland WisMangalore pieces А © 
South Canara, Coorg, and the Malnad districts of Mysore St D». 
Mangalore is the north-western terminus of Southern Railway. The 
chief exports to Europe sre pepe tea, cashew kernels coffee, 
sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish d P 
Mangalore is the favourite port оп the coast for the Laccadive Ara 
Amindive Islanders who bring their coir and other coconut pro ance 
for sale. 


Calicut—is some 42 miles from Tellicherry and 90 mi 
Cochin. The port is practically closed during the LA ues d ; 
soon from ches end of May x the latter half of August. The 
“neipal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, соїїее, eal) 1800 e 
РОТ, groundnut, raw cotton and с RAT pepper, ginger, 
Alleppey—is the premier port “and commercial cent j 
Travancore and is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. ne E 
coects the with the interior backwaters. It possesses a road- - 
stead affording safe anchorage during the greater part i iue our 
The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, es 
inger an! pepper. = 
moms, ЕБ md PERT of Marco Polo. Tt is connected with 
Alleppy by packwater. The chief industries are cotton spinning and. 
tile manufacture. Vessels anchor about Я mile from the shore and 
a railway Siding runs up to the landing place. i | 
. s the ou of UNIES dese on the S 
„mity of the d o meswaram а e junction of P. : 
Strait Em the Gulf of Mannar and connected with ii wh 
Ceylon, 21 miles distant by а daily turbine steamer service, | 
Négapatam—is the chief port in the Tanjore District about 13 
miles south of Karikal. Numerous sailing craft trade between this 
port and Ceylon. 2 : 
situated on the Cocanada bay j 
ed Sites south of Visakhapamam ЭД D. 


avnagar.js situated on a 


of thé ‘Gulf. ie 
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shipments are raw cotton, groundnuts, castor seeds, rice. Imports 

consist of kerosine, metals, etc. 

: Karikal—was a French settlement covering an area of 53 square 

miles and a sea board of 12 miles and is almost surrounded by Tan- 

-jore district. The chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fireworks 
and kerosene oil. 
Pondicherry—is now an important port of India and is situated 
»on the Coromandel Coast, 104 miles south of Madras. The roadstead 
_ possesses a good anchorage. Pondicherry is the centre of the export 
trade in groundnuts. 4 

" Bhatkal—is ideally situated to meet the needs of Mysore. А 

number of important industries are located in this area which is 
“known as Nalnad area. 
_ , Malpe—is situated midway between the ports of Goa and Cochin, 
_ ds the largest fishing centre of the west coast of India, There is 2 

Jarge traet of waste land nearby suitable for establishing naval and 
“shipbuilding yards. A long chain of islands known as Mary's Isles 
- 13 miles in length running parallel to the coast, can serve.as a sea- 
wall. The port has a natural harbour, free of rocks, sand-drifts and 
“dangerous currents and is protected by nature against storms. 


` PORT TRUSTS—INCOME, EXPENDITURE AND DEBT 


4 


1 


—  .. INDIAN SHIPPING 


Position of Indian Shipping—India has about 3,500 miles of coast- 
line extending international trade with the East and the West, a УЗЕ 
pulation to ‘feed’ and good prospects of industrialisation. She fully 
realizes the need of a powerful ‘merchant navy able to compete i 
d, carrying capacity and efficiency of service with the best mer- 
cantile marines of other nations. India’s shipping industry 18 


ith her five major ports, India accounts for a total coastal and ovet- 


about 2 million passengers a year, while about 200,000 passenger 


E importance among the ports of Madras’ State. Principal Ё 


^ 


Income крыше Capital debt | 
apla О. пз 5106838070 ETE 
947-48 — 15 1339861512 11,57,53,292 37,33,69,345 
[048.49 ` 15,4802,2714 13,90,96,864 36,83,84,332 
- 1949-50 .. 14,79,79,077 14,18,97,009 37,60,66,939 
id 350.51 .. 14,71,46,006 14,61,88,888 41,88,45,112 
-51 $ 
Calcutta ^ .. 6,01,58,239 7,43,63,803 25,49,82,267 d 
Bombay 6,58,15,514 60461,977 D M 
Madras — ,, 1,21,72,253 1,13,58,108 bb, 66,401. 1 i 


insig nificant when compared to those of great maritime powers. 


seas trade of about 89 million tons a year. Her coastal vessels саху 4 
я m 


errs) re 
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T ian ships. The Shipping Policy Committee of 1947 laid 
j travel by Toet of b million tons in order to secure for Indian Ship- 
ping (1) 100 per cent of the coastal trade of India, (2) 15 per cent of 
India’s trade with Burma, Ceylon and other neighbouring countries, 
(3) 50 per cent of India's overseas trade and (4) 30 per cent of the 
ri de formerly carried by Japanese, German and Italian 
vessels. BY the end of 1952 practically the entire coastal trade is now 
carried by Indian | ships. Indian shipping companies have regular 
o services to the U.K., the Continent, the U.S.A. and Australia. 
The Government of India decided їп 1947 to assist the Indian 
| companies іп achieving targets. Steps were taken to 
y reserve the costal trade of India for Indian ships only and a system 
of statutory licensing was introduced under the Control of Shipping 
Act, 1947, to give effect to the policy on coastal reservation. Some 
of the principal steps taken by the Government to encourage the deve- 


(1) Establishment of an Eastern Shipping Corporation on the 
State-cum-private ownership basis, 74 p.c. of which will be contri- 
buted by the Government and the remaining by Scindia. The Corpo- 
ration now operates the India-Australia and the Madras-Malaya routes. 

(2) Allotment of Government-owned or controlled cargoes to shipping 

| companies engaged in overseas trades. (3) Negotiations with 
y British Shipping interests which have yielded additional opportuni- 
ties for Indian shipping in the new trades, in the India-Singapore 

in the India-U.K.-continental trades. (4) Under Five- 

(Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 14:94 crore is to be loaned to Indian Ship- 


= 
= 
= 
$ 
2. 
10 
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/ acquire additional tonnage. (5) A sum of Rs. 12 crore was allo- 
4 cated in Five-Year Plan for the acquisition and development of the 
lu shipyard at Visakhapatnam. ^ 

h Shipping Control Department—Directorate General of Shipping 
as been set up in Bombay in 1949. Tt is the central body of the: 
Government òf India controlling the whole problem of shipping in the 
country. Semi-government shipping corporations, maritime conven- 
tions; seamen's welfare, nautical surveys, licences for deep sea navi- 
ation, and light houses will be among the several maritime subjects 

which | will be dealt with by the organisation. The three principal 
officers of the Mercantile Marine Department at Bombay, Calcutta 

Wi, and "Madras will function under the jurisdiction of the Director- 
ш General. The function of the Director-General includes the imple- 

mentation of the Government’s policies with regard to the develop- 
ment of India’s merchant navy and the co-ordination of the activities 


À rts. ^ , 
| ИИ Consultive Committee of Shipowners—with a view to bring- 
|! ing about better liaison between the Government and the shipping 
industry, ап advisory. body called Consultive Committee of Ship- 
| owners has been constituted. afi : 
^ Categories of India’s Maritime Trade—India’s maritime trad 
to-day may pe summarised in the following categories. е 
Pure coastal trade, originating and or terminating at ports о 
the coast ‘of the Union of India and the non-coastal trade ie., ve 
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_ balance of the maritime trade with other countries of the world à 
which would be styled as overseas trade. This latter may further Ф 
be divided into: (1) Indian Ocean Trade ; (2) Atlantic Ocean trade ; | 
(3) Atlantic or Pacific Ocean Trade. The first of these may be fur- | 

. ther divided into Western i.e., comprising South and East Africa, 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and Eastern including Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, China, Japan and Australia. 


Country Craft—The importance of country craft in the eco- 
nomies of India’s water transport cannot be ignored. The sailing 
vessel though small in size, carries the bulk of the cargo between 

_ neighbouring ports at a relatively cheap cost and plays a vital part 
in serving as a feeder to industry. The Sailing Vessels Committee 
appointed in 1948-49 to enquire in the conditions of the industry has 
submitted recommendations for the rehabilitation of this industry. 


"УЧЫ Measure to develop Overseas Shipping—The Government of In- 
_ dia have been helping Indian shipping companies to become full 
. members of the Shipping Conferences controlling the India-U.K.- 
- Continent,’ India-North America, India-Australia and India-Malaya 
i trades. In order to facilitate the entry of Indian shipping into all 
= important overseas trades and to assist in solving the difficulty ex- 
perienced by Indian shipping companies by raising the necessary 
capital, the Government have announced their scheme for the setting 
EM of Shipping Corporation on a state-cum-private ownership basis. } 
The first Shipping Corporation was registered in March, 1950 with M 
_ 3m initial capital of Rs. 20 million. Necessary assistance was also 
ES to Indian shipping companies for acquisition of additional 
sonmage by furnishing information regarding availabilities and | 
ananging liberal release of foreign exchange. Government are also _ 
^ + Ing their good offices to ensure that Indian companies operating in 
е Overseas trades get their fair share of cargoes. a 
! S The | Indian shipping companies, namely, Scindia and India 
) teamship Company apart from Eastern Shipping Corporation ате а 
E present operating in the overseas trade with a total of about 2 
КОО; gross registered tons of shipping. Scindia S. N. Co., Bombay 
4 d India Steamship Co., Caleutta are operating in India-U.K.-Con- 
mo trades and the former also in the India-North America trade. 
Eom Shipping Corporation Ltd sponsored by the Government of 
че} Па, was set up in 1950 with an authorised capital of Rs. 10 crore to 
3 С тту India s trade with Australia, the Far East and Near East. The 
AON now operates the India-Australia and Madras-Malay@ 
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an outsider to come i 
But after prolonged struggle 


iu 


Conferences W 


n and have the due share in the tr: 
the Indian” companies have ey 


shereby they are enabled to operate on the 


with due regard to rules, regulations, restrictions, etc. 


ference Lines cover 
S.A. and North Atlantic Ports, (3) India and Austra- 


leutta and the 


trade between (1) India and U.K., 


these four principal overseas conferences, there is 


pees is Е " 

a shipping con erence for trades between India and Far 

Japan. An institution which is not а full-fiedgéd Ed 
Rate Agreement exists for the trade bet. 


called Rate Agreement. 
ween Calcutta and Port 
African Ports whereby Р: 
same rates and 


ning of 1951 which consis 
ritish Companies who are associate members 
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follow uniform shipping practices. gre. to quos 
rence—came into existence in the i 
ts of 13 Indian companies who Pa 


and the Asiatic Steam) without а: 5 = 
the coastal trade of India. ny voting rights for 


In 1951, the following four Confer 

ce with a view to covering ignated пате 
Pakistan—(4) Pakistan-India-Burma-Ceyl 
Burma Сопёёгепсе, (с) Burma-India Confer 
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ete. For the training of Indian b Aa 
Bengal Government h i oys to marine jobs, West 


have taken over Lady Fraser and Andrews f 
T A 
to conyert them as training SALE dI eeu 


d is situated at "Visakhapatnam and i 
with ocean- is the only one capable 
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while Mekhala trains recruits from other areas lik 
ет 


From the middle of 1950, Government 


launched in March 14, 1948. Though several ships have been launched 
_ since then, yet the costs of construction have been quite uneconomi- 

cal; indeed in order to save the yard from closing down, the Central 
1 Government placed orders for six vessels for construction. 


x Representations were made by the Scindia Company to the 
ў Government of India as early as 1948 for taking over by the Govern- 
ment of the yard. The Government however in 1949 placed order 
for some ships and undertook to subsidise them on sale to commer- 
_ cial interests to the extent of difference betwéen the actual cost and 
_ the cost of a similar vessel constructed in the United Kingdom. 
In some of the ships subsidy amounted to about Rs. 20 lakhs each. 
On 215% Jan., 1952, a new private company, the Hindustan Shipyard 
Ltd. was formed to take over the Scindia yard. The Government 
as the major (two thirds) share-holder of the Hindustan Shipyard 
d., now control the future of the industry but will continue 
to have the help and experience of the Scindia Company who 
hold one third interest by contributing Rs. 103:3 lakhs of the total 
. paid up capital of Rs. 309-9 lakhs of the new company. Negotiations 
_ for technical assistance of the shipbuilding yard were completed in 
1952 with the signing of an agreement between Hindustan Shipyard 
Ltd. and the Society Anonyme des Ateliers et Chantiers de La Loire 
| of Paris. Under this agreement (for five years) the French firm 
_ Will provide technical advice in regard to the organisation, develop- 
. Tent and the management of the shipyard. The A.C.L. has also 
Undertaken to train and guide the Indian Staff. Hindustan Ship- 
. Yard is to pay to the French firm a sum calculated at four per cent 
, er annum of the turnover of the Company. 
and he yard has so far turned out 11 ships, 10 of 8,000 D.W.T. each 
DW small passenger vessel. Besides five ships aggregating 40,000 
CE N.T. actually delivered since the beginning of the b-year plan 
. Period, the Shipyard has under construction three ships of 7,000 
dí b W.T. each, in addition to two ships of 8,000 D. W. T. each which are 
being fitted up after launching. Other six vessels, aggreguting 
over 39,000. D. W. T. are expected to be built in the remaining two 
years of the Plan. и 


1 Indian Merchant Navy Flag—Ships registered in India have been 
flying Since January 26, 1950, a new merchant navy flag. The flag 
16 а width two-thirds of its length, will be red in colour with the 
. National Flag of India super-imposed in the left-hand quarter, 

Progress of the Indian Shipping—Indian Shipping shows steady 
progress in all directions. Five-Year Plan provides roughly 6,00,000 
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and foreign-going tonnage. Further progress may 
between, eoe here such as establishment of the Directorate General 
of Shipping with effect from 1st ‘September 1949, with powers to deal 
with all executive matters relating to shipping 3 establishment of a 
Corporation which took over the ship-building yard at Visakhapatnam 
and of the Eastern Shipping Corpor: 1 р 
апа is largely owne by the Government ; policy of granting loan: 


оп long terms to the ship owners by the Government. 


Vessels entered and cleared at Ports in India 


Entered Cleared 
Nos. Tons Nos. Tons 
1947-48 46 Bd) 8,193,711 8,285 8,396,411 
1948-49 so BRS 9,948,864 3,868 9,561,341 
1949-50 .. 4,226 10,600,703 4,819 10,618,079 
1950-51 : 7:610 10,780,105 4,856 11,374,906 
1951-52 Su 5,017 12,102,309 5,244 12,279,184 


Total Shipping at Four Principal Ports 
(Steam and Sailing Vessels) 


Bombay Calcutta 
Nos. Tons Nos. Tons 
(000) (000) 
4947-48 .. 91,977 14,454 2,070 7,369 
1948-49 .. 60,628 28,616 2,490 , 8,911 
1949-50 *. 51,704 14,363 2,660 9,468 
1950-51 ` |] 55,598 14,943 2,400 8,510 
1951-52 z É 2,802 -9,894 
Madras Cochin 

^ Nos. Tons Nos. Tons 
1947-48 .. 1,552 5,205 2,333 , 3,117 
1948-49 |." 9:078 7,087 2,728 4237 
1949-50 BE 1,925 7,190 2,226 4,162 
1950-51 .. 4972 7,1271" 2,158 5,180 

1951-52 PAEK] 7,846 x "m 


. and Tonnage of Vessels of 100 tons and upwards belongi 
3g registered in India as on 31st March each E to or 
Vessels tons 1 Vessels n 
1948 .. 124 331,794 1950 .. 295 449 100 
1949 .. 146 376,992 1951 dex t esi) 443,169 
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_ INDIA'S GENERAL ELECTIONS 
we ace у election under {дө new фрашшнод were held Ned 
E cere te ead the Vice-President, (2) the есеп ct 


of the Lower Houses at the Centrel and in the State and 
(3) the election of the members of the Upper Houses. 


” 


ELECTION FACTS Seats 

House of the People ". SA 489* 

Council of States 52 B- 216 
State Assemblies dh, «e 3,283 
State Legislative Councils s 55 419 
Electoral Colleges 53 ne 90 

0. of constituencies m an 3,293 

9. of voters, about P 16 176 millions 
Total No. of votes cast à 2. 211-170 


Polling booths 2,25,000 ” 
allot boxes, over ® ie 2-3: millions 
allot papers 3 23 600 


ар METHOD OF ELECTIONS 
_, President—is elected by the elected members of the Parliament 
апа the State Legislative Assemblies. 


Vice-President—is elected by members of both Houses of Parlia- 
at a joint session. 


: ponen of States (Rajya Sabha)—is elected by the elected mem- 
о: 


State Legislative Assemblies and Electoral Colleges ; some 
minated by the President. 


House of the People (Lok Sabha)—is elected on adult suffrage. 


State Legislative Council—is elected partly by members of local 
*5, graduates, members of State 


0 Assembly and partly nominated 
the Governor. A 

State Legislative Assembly—is elected on adult franchise. 

; | PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

_ The votes polled by different candidates are as follows— 
р. Rajendra Prasad .. 5,07,400 Chaudhuri Hariram 


n 


-. 1,954 
tof. К. T. Shah +. 92,827 К. К. Chatterjee Л CDS 
. б. Thatte .. 2,072 Invalid ++ 10,527 


' CONGRESS MAJORITY IN THE STATES 
1 (Results, as at 1951) , 


te majority | 
No. of . No. of k 
Seats Congress | Seats Congress 
| ^ 108. 16 Hyderabad 175 93 
330 240 Madhya Bharat 99 15 | 
815 269 М.Р. 232 194 


“Another ten are nomina 


, 4 nothe n ted by the President to represent certain. 
inistrative areas. | Р, / } 


$3 


? Absolute majority 


Congress in po 


? 

E 3 No. of 

1 Seats Congress 

| Музоге 99 12 

4; Punjab 126 97 

3 Rajasthan 160 82 
Saurashtra 60 55 
U. P. 430 390 
W. Bengal 238 150 


Total Con. Soc. K 
Assam 12 11 1 
Bihar 55 45 3 
Bombay ABE MO 
Р; 29 20 — 
Madras 75 35 2 
Orissa 20 11 1 
Punjab 18 16 — 
ТИР: 86 81 2 
W. Bengal 34 94 — 
Hyderabad 25 14 1 
| M. Bharat 11 9 — 
Mysore 11 10 — 

Pepsu 5 2 — NR 
Rajasthan 20 d 
Saurashtra 6 lm 
Tr,-Cochin 12 БЕ 
Ajmir 2 == 
Bhopal eT eM Gol 
Bilaspur 1 ATI 
Coote Cette wes 
elhi A eos 
H. Pradesh 3. 2 — 
у, Prades бш d 1 
Kutch | 2 = 
| Manipur 2 TN e 
Tripura PAN E Kapa 
489 362 12 

Parties :—Con.— Congress 5 


^ dur Patry; yS=Jan Sang Ае 1 
n 


"Workers Pa 


Chotanagpur; S.P. Ji 
Ns ЕР, rty 1. (8) Madras—T 


majority 
чо 0: 
eats 
Madras 375 
Orissa 140 
Travancore- 
Cochin 108 


Congress not i 4 
PEPSU pity 


HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


MP 


Scheduled Gastes Federation ; 

Independents. Ё б 

Other Parties :—(1) Bihar—J! 
Janata Party 


SE E KN LAPA LELE STE I 


ommunist Par 
Ono other ^ pd 


n 
© 
б, 
=. 
= 
— 
E 
[А 
et 


(Results аз at 1952) 


Js CPI SCF 
== E 
EE MG. = 
— 1 ES 
2 Б T 
= (PDF) 1 
THe ai well 
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Parties ; 


wer—but no overall —— 


Congress 
1 


o 
"dj 
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ч 
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f India ; SOF 
IN 


harkand 3, Lok Sevak 
un (2) Dana sana АЫ, 
ilnad Toilers Party 4, URN 


52 


Gin oo 
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weal Party 3; Moslem League 1, Forward Bloc (Marxist) 1=9. 

) Orissa—Ganatantra Parishad, 5. (5) Punjab—Akali Party 2. 
(6) U.P.—Hindu Mahasabha 1. (7) West Bengal—Hindu Mahasbha 
1 Revolutionary Socialist Party 1—2. (8) Hyderabad—Peasants & 
їз Party 1. (9) Madhya Bharat—Hindu Mahasabha 2. 
)) Pepsu— 


COMPOSITION OF THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


p.c. to ч .с. to 
Valid ‘total $x : Valid total t8 
votes valid $$ votes valid XE 

Е polled votes "à polled votes 
Congress 47,528,011 44:85 362 R.S.PI. 393,984 0:37 2 


Ocialist 11,126,344 10-50 12 Forward 
Sin 6,158,782 5:81 9 Bloc (R) 133,936 0-13 


‚Р.Т. R.C.P.I. 26,245 — 0-02 AE 
P.D.F. 4,712,009 445 23 Bolshevik 


105,987,318 99-86 489 


Jan Sangh 3,236361 305 3 Party 25,792 002 — 
S.C.F. 2,501,964 2-30 2 0. Parties 7,678,662 7.97 26 
Ram Rajya 2094811 1:98 ' 3 Indepen. 
Krishikar dents 16,845,494 1590 41 
0 1489,88 140 1 Grab di 
Hindu Ma- 
4 


hasabha 1,046,268 0-91 
orward 


Block (М) 988,272 0-90 1 i 
P. C. OF VOTERS WHO VOTED IN THE HOUSE OF 


: THE PEOPLE 

Assam 4918 Hyderabad 42-84 Bhopal 40:35 
Bihar _ 4103 M. P. 3616 Coorg 67-46 
Bombay 56:35 Mysore 58:14 Delhi 57-72, 
М. Р, 47-11 Pepsu 59:20 Н. Pradesh 26:26 
Madras 56:50 Rajasthan 41:06 V. Pradesh 30:23 
Orissa 84:05 Saurashtra 42-20 Kutch 41:46 
Punjab 56:05 Tr.-Cochin 70-80 Manipur 50:75 
U. P. 38:98 Ajmer 54:27 Tripura 48:41 
W. Bengal 44-78 


COUNCIL OF STATES 


Council of States consists of 216 members of which 12 are 
nominated by the President and the remaining 204 are representa- 
tives of the States. The strength of the different politieal parties 
in the Council of States as at 1952 was as follows — 

(Results as at 1952) 


Congress +. 146 People’s Democratic Front 2 4 
raja Socialists -- 10 United Front of Leftists .. — 2 
B iG. PLE] toe 


9 S.C 
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Sanyukta Dal (Rajasthan) Forward Bloc (Marxist) .. il 
Ganatantra Parisa 1 Independents & Others .. 19 
(Orissa) Aem 
200 


Workers & Peasants Party e 

Krishikar Lok Party Ве Remaining 16 members who are 

Jan Sangh Дз nominated by the President in- 
clude four from State of Jammu 


Hindu Mahasabha e 
and Kashmir. 


STATE ASSEMBLIES & ELECTORAL COLLEGES 
(Results as at 1952) 


MHHEI w 


чып! con Soc EM Bo IS, MES CPI. SCF. OP. Ind. 
Assam 108 76 4 TE qp us BU 
Bihar 330 240 23 qug 00 53 8 
Bombay 315 269 йя! eT үе i 18 18 
M. P. 232 194 2 A V = 5 93 
Madras 375 152 13 Ob Ween 62 2 49 62 
Kv M EEE E 
Fone Tnm EE Came Ua Merah a 2004 
‘W. Bengal 238 150 — 15 9 AER S LOTO ES 
Hyderabad 175 93 д Se EE ДОК КБ ries St 
M. Bharat 99 74 m nw erem 2 3 
Mysore 99 74 3 тука 1 AMETE 
Pepsu (qi. 26] 1 Б 2 1 30 1 
Rajasthan 160 82 5 1 8 CEDE ИБ 
Saurashtra 60 55 cam Мн: TU EL] GE 1 5 
Tr.-Cochin 108 43 sib TAN үл SP Иле ыа Gs 
Ajmer Gy) AU ie Зуу e s 3 Я 
Bhopal = п ү рет s 1 
Coorg SAET ERR TEES. тис ре шы 
Delhi | + 4510 39 rS] На etl ас чт 9 
Н. Pradesh gh] Du E aue пет prose 1 — 3 
V. Pradesh 60 41 10 3 gh near. у, кы Че 8 
Kutch 30 728 cd 2 
Manipur 30 10 TM DO LEURS CERE EST: ? 
Tripura 30 9A Cay a M FU u pa дү RET 5 1 
3978 2203 125 77 33 21 161 12 312 335 
SEATS POLLED BY THE PARTIES IN STATE ASSEMBLIES 
vane ds p.c. to 
ал (Dose, Valid votes 
Congress .. 43,950,265 49:34 Seats mon 
Socialist .. 10,072,316 9-70 241 
Communist & P.D.F. .. 5,463,338 5.25 TE 


* p,D.F. results of 3 seats of Assam and 1 se 
not included. оен ena 
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5 5,291,777 5:10 77 
Jan Sangh 2,917,830 2:81 38 
4 C. F. 1,808,742 1-74 12 
Ramrajya Parishad es 1261135 1-21 32 
Krishikar Lok & Khedut Lok 
.. Paksh (Bom.) 27 1,126,288 1:08 28 
Hindu Mahasabha É 858,899 0:83 20 
_ Forward Bloc (Marxists) .. 853,810 0:82 18 
ГЕ БРЕТ 249,114 0:24 6 
_ Forward Bloc (Ruiker) 181,664 0-18 2 
ER. O.P: 33,522 0:03 — 
Bolshevik Party 27,731 0:02 — 
Other Parties 7,730,131 7:45 212 
_Тайерепдепз 21,974,210 21-17 326 
,103,800,772 99-97 3,280 


Elections to three seats in Assam did not take place 


J ELECTORAL COLLEGES 


Congress 146,831 38:32 41 
P. I. 60,631 15-83 14 
Socialist 13,658 $56 1 
Forward Bloc (R 2,77 7 zi 
Botte тыге (R) 85,506 22:31 19 
Independents 73,721 19-25 9 
$ 383,128 99-99 90 
К 


“OTHER PARTIES” (OP) IN THE STATE ASSEMBLIES— 
88¢m—Mizo Union 3, Garo National Council 3, All Peoples Party 1, 
hasi Jaintia Durbar 1, Khasi Jaintia National Federated States 
, vonference 1—9. 
-Bihar—Tharkand Party 32, Chota Nagpur & S. P. Janata Party 11, 
-— Lok Sevak Sangh 7, Ram Rajya Parisad 1, Ganatantra Parissa 1, 
Jp, Forward Bloc (Marxist) 1—53. д 
Bombay—Peasants & Workers Party 14, Kisan Kamgar Paksh 3, 
Mp Ram Sangh Lok Paksh 1—18.: 


„Кап Rajya Parisad 3, Shetkari Kamgar Paksh 2—5. 
advas—Tamilnad  Toilers Party 19, Krishikar Lok Party 15, 
. Commonweal Party 6, Madras Muslim League 5, Forward Bloc 
o,,Marxists) 3, Justice Party 1—49. ; у 
Orist Ganatantra Parisad 31, Ind. Peoples’ Party 3, Forward Bloc 
" (Marxist) 1—35, 4 
"Punjab—Akali Party 14, Forward Bloc (Marxist) 2, Lal Communist 
© 2, Zamindara ER 2—20. 4 2 
West pU; P. Praia Party 2, U, P. R. S. P. 1—3. "nw 
West Bengal—Forward. Bloc (Marxist) 11, Forward Bloc (Ruikar) 
2, Gorkha League 3—16. . 


Hyderabad. Peasants & Workers Party 10. 
M. B.—Ram Rajya Parisad 2. 


Manipur—Praja 


Union 1— 
Tripura— 


U. Р. 
West Bengal 


Congress 

T-C. Tamil Na- 
tional Congress 
Proja Socialist 
Party 
Communists 
Revolutionary 
Socialists 
Kerala Socialist 
Party 
Independents 
Anglo-Indian 
Republic 


p. C. OF VOTERS I 


^ PEPSU-—Akali Party 
| Rajasthan—Ram Бају: 
Saurashtra—Khedut Sangh 1. 


Achumba Pamba 
Sevak Sabha 1, Zelingrong Union 


p.c. of ЖЕ 

Assam 50:2 
Bihar 40:91 
Bombay 57:02 
M. P. 46-03 
Madras 56:57 

© Orissa 34:56 
Punjab 55:87 
39:33 


43:48 


Travancore-Cochin 


45 
12 


19, Lal Сот 
a Parishad 24, 


N 


=16) 
Ganatantrik Sangha 3. 
THE STATE ASSEMBLY & ЕГ, 
EGES ELECTIONS IOS A 


COLL 

p.c. of votes 
Hyderabad 43:16 
M. P. 35-73 
Mysore 52:89 
PEPSU 59-48 
Rajasthan 40-77 
Saurashtra 48:28 
Tr.-Cochin 69:37 
Ajmer 52-24 


1954 ELECTIONS 


PEPSU 


Congress 37 
Right-wing Akalis 
(Akali Dal) 
Left-wing Akalis 2 
Communist 4 
Independents aN, 


60 


munist 1=20. 
Krishikar Lok Party 7=31. 


8, R. S. P. 6, Kerala Socialist Party 


Manipur National Union 3, 
National Asso. 2, Gandhi 


p.c. of vot 

Bhopal f 3081 

Coorg 65:87 

Delhi 58:95 

H. Pradesh 26:68 

V. Pradesh 29-61 

Kutch 40:02. 

Manipur 46:67 

Tripura’ 39-49 

Andhra. 

Gongress 46 

Communists 49 

P. 8. P. 16 

Krishikar Lok 

EM ; 14 
ndependent: 

I о to Nie 
cheduled Cast 
Federation A 

Socialist 1 

190 


m 
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INDIAN EDUCATION y 


THE PRESENT SET-UP—Education is 
Union Government is responsible for the adm 
tions of national importance for scientific or 
financed wholly or in part by it. The Indian Government is also 
responsible for the administration of four Central Universities 
namely, Banaras University, Aligarh University, Delhi University 
and the Visva Bharati. 

In addition the Union Government deals with 
and institutions for (a) professional,vocational or technical train- 
Ing including the training of police officers, (b) promotion of special 
_ Studies or research, (c) scientific or technical assistance їп the in- 
vestigation or detection of crime. 


a State subject, but 
inistration of institu- 
technical education, 


central agencies 


3 =- y. responsible for education 
ìn the Part C States and Part D territories. The Ministry of Edu- 
ray, a Joint Educational Adviser and ex-officio Joint Secretary, a 
Joint Educational Adviser and four Deputy Educational Advisers 
Who are in charge of the different Divisions in the Ministry. There 
are also two Deputy Educational Advisers who are in charge of edu- 
cational work in London and Washington. 


he Director are discharged by the Educatio; 


ОЁ our educational system are Nursery Schools for children of age- 

group 3—6. Then come the Primary or Elementary Schools for 

children of age-group 6—11. These schools 

chools. The Secondary Schools which follow next are of two cate- 

Fories—the middle of the Senior Basic Schools and the High Schools. 
ese cater to the needs of children of roughly the age-groups 


States, the Secondary 
Schools are called Higher Secondary Schools and cater to the needs 


| In general education 
next to High Schools are the Intermediate Colleges oy the Interme- 
diate Classes of Degree Colleges. These generally cover the age- 
Doup 16—18. After passing the Intermediate, the students enter 
: Sree Colleges or the Universities and the age-group covered here 
18 roughly 18—24, d 
n Professional education, the Polytechnies or Vocational апсы 
Technical Schools are of a mixed type in the sense that the diploma 
-and certificates awarded together are of both an undergraduate ап 


al Adviser-cum-Secre- 


4 


jj 


14 
ii 


‘aj E Te ae т» 
1 >> ai ГЕ" 
buon ы: | 
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sional and Technical Colleges are at par 

es and award University degrees. 

; Junior Basic Education—The Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion has recommended that at least eight years of basic education 
must be provided for each children. The Government of India have 
accepted this recommendation and have advised the State Govern- 
ments to make adequate provision, as early as possible, for the com- 
pulsory and free basic education of all children between the ages of 
6 to 11. The basic system of education is based on the principle of 

“earning through activity.” It has a bias towards basic crafts, such 

as agriculture, spinning and weaving, fruit and vegetable gardening, 

carpentary, leather work, book-craft, domestic crafts including cook- 
In fact these basic crafts would 


ing, sewing, house management, etc. 
constitute the basis of education in the new schools. In the course 


of few years, all ihe primary schools will be replaced by junior basic 


schools. 

Secondry Education —can be said to consist of two well-defined 
stages (1) middle stage anc (2) high school stage. This middle 
stage or senior basie education 15 complementary to junior basic edu- 
n the senior basic schools would have a bias 


gation THe instruction E ios] St б 
towards the crafts. ig choo. age is known in differen 
^ jn different states. The students who pass the higher Беа 


7 stage are admitted to degree classes of the universities, 
duration of instruction for a pass degree is three years. e 
cases students have to spend another two years in the intermediate 


classes. 

So the present educational structure in India may be su i 
as follows—(1) Primary Schools which impart sap A ы ы 
the mother tongue of the child, (2) middle 


the regional language o [о T 
schools which impart instruction through the regional language 
^, English or only through the regional language, (3) БЕСОНАЙТу: eres 


4 which provide instruction up to the matrieulation or an equi 
lleges affiliated to boards sa Saver: 


standard, (4) interme iate col 
sities, (5) degree colleges affiliated to the universities and (6) post- 


graduate and research institutions. A 
Technical education—A separate division of the Ministry of 


ueation is in charge of technical education. The Union e 
m have set u dia Council for Technical Education EE dvd 
them on the development, co-ordination and standardization of tech- 
nical education. 16 of the decision of All India Council for 
1 Education to ER 
К п educational 1 

О epartments of the Government on the other, the Соу- 

sa have decided to set-up four regional offices of Union 


higher standard. The profes 
}in standard with other Colleg: 


— 


{ [V titutions in the no 

| country's те 

‘India has alre 
at 
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Technical & Professional Education—with the dawn of indepen- 
dence, the Government of India launched a two-pronged drive. First 
` was the establishment of 11 National Laboratories and Central Re- 

search Institutions by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
_ covering a wide range of subjects and second was scheme for the 
4 development of technical education above high school standard under 

the control of the All India Council of Technical Education which 
Was established in 1946. This Council at the outset recommended and 
_ the Central Government approved a scheme for the improvement and 
. development of seleeted institutions at а cost of Rs. 16.2 millions 
| non-recurring and Rs. 2.55 millions recurring. The scheme was later 
Integrated into a Five-Year Plan of Technical Education that envi- 
ages the all-round development of technical education in the country 
. during the period of the Plan. 
$ The All India Council also recommended the setting up of four 
Regional Committees—one for each region, Northern, Eastern, South- 
- em and Western—so as to secure the co-ordinated development of 
technical education in the country. The Eastern and Western com- 
Mittees were set-up in 1951-52 and ad hoc Southern and Northern 
Committees in 1953. 1 l, 
ü joint Committee of the Council of All India Technical Educa- 
Mon and Inter-University Board laid down in detail the pattern and 
. itucture of Technical education and training at the University first 
JfeBree level. The All India Couneil with the help of the various 

92108 of Technical studies, prepared National Diploma and certi- 
_ Mate courses in the various branches of engineering and technology. Ш 

А е All India Council set-up two Committees—the Scientific 
_ Man-P. 0007. Committee and the Overseas Scholarship Committee— 
_ ФО examine problems оў technical education within the country 
«Ж Ч and to assist the country in this scientific and technical 
Power over the 10 year period 1947-1957. The Scientific 
: ; 0Wer Committee estimated the _needs of the Government 
. and indus; Y for various grades of scientific and technica! man-power 
гей in connection with the country's industrial and agricultural 
evelopment on a long term basis and recommended grants for expan- 
eat and improvement of facilities for scientific and technical edu- 
cation ang research. Overseas Scholarships Committee recommend- 
гей that. scholars should be sent abroad for training only in subjects 
mer Which adequate facilities did not exist within the country. In 
КОШНЫ ЕН ofS anwar resomméndauions e threa schemes—Practical 
training Stipends, Research Training Scholarships and grants to 


miversities: for higher scientific education and research came into 
fect in 1949-50, І 


саће All Indis il for Technical Education took initiative in 

maying out ines Nga Of Art education in the country. 

! of uGonmittee of the Applied Art Board prepared a detailed scheme 

_ Of. training. in printing and Technology. On the recommendation od 
» һе Gpaneil, the Government have approved the establishment 0f 
ur Regional Schools of Printing. 3 ee y, 

194, Оле of the ро Үе ри) Ы in technical education 21065 
^ is the establishment of the Indiam Institute of Techno SEES 


‘oa t “a 


P - 


UT а VES ANO RET 
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ч 

Kharagpur near Caleutta in 1951. This institute is desi ned = 
) vide facilities of the highest order jor training and а ute 

neering and Technology i The Indiam Institute 

of Science, Bangalore has nt centre of higher tech- 

nogical education and research; В 
University education—After passing the matriculation and in- 
termediate examination, students are admitted to degree courses in 
the arts, science, commerce, agriculture, engineering, medicine, et 
The degree awarded as those of B.A., B.Sc, B.Com., B.Ag ВЕ: 
ME, B.S: The po freds are MA, M.Sc, M.Com 1 
Mp, M.Ed, LL.D: and LM. and the higher research degrees 


are rn se, D.Litt DE Tihe Mi Er ғ Ed 
Audio- їви@ ucation— The inistry ©. ucation h: = 
dio-Visual Education to co-ordinate wr 
Adone in this ) Centre and the State Governments 
lp of mobile vans equipped with projectors, films, gramo- 
erns, the work of social education is carried far 


РРА. У 


апа dramatic entertain modi Ск a 
i ‚ Handicapped—Schoors 0: the handi 2 
classified as fo lows—(1) Schools for the blind, deaf diranted [ус 

2) schools for the ally handicapped. There are fifty institu 
tions for the blind and forty-two for the deaf and dumb. There itan 
only two institutions for the mentally handicapped—one in Wi Te 
Bengal and the other in Bombay. In all States blinds are educ fe 
through Braille Code, The first centrally-controlled trainin cated 
tute for the blind in ndia was opened at Dehra Dun on path es 
а Braile Press and a SorkShop 


1954. The Institute consisting of 
will provide remunerative employment to some blind men and women 


T dn the country. SES dd 
mcation—There are vari { 

centres jn the country which Se AGE ath types. RE education 
hensive coursesé The shorter courses are mostly EE compre- 
romotion of literacy, but in a few states there are Aus ned to the 
or health, sanitary and civics. Education aka s, eaa 

n ЕШ ДЕН ОР of social education’ in SHOE ао 
а rns ШУКО TS ead and films, eee ate 
and magi т education and training i A 
= visual art training in the 
Wided.in schools 
are given in rait u OPEN edd 

on-University 10 ion—Apart from the universiti 

аге number 0 institutions that offer SOM d there | 
duate research training facilities. They Hep te and 
(e) engineering an E An (e) s M 4 
: CARY EDUCATION d) agriculture and (e) medicine, | 
he: n EDU A962 with DETA. Lakshman appointed by _ 
заг as Chairman. The terms of the Commission PODER Muda- 
present. position of secondary education in RAN р ( SLA 

1 sug- 
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"The examination standard should. also be raised and made uniform 
" in all universities and university education placed on Concurrent List. 
There must not be no attempt at hasty replacement of English as a 
medium of instruction for academic standards. As for examination 
the Commission recommended the objectjve test which was in vogue 
in America. The recommendations of the Commission were generally 
approved by the Central Advisory Board of Education. Necessary 
legislation has been undertaken to implement its: recommendations. 


ASSOCIATED BODIES 


Central Advisory Board of Education—which was abolished 
in 1923 as a measure of economy was revived by the Government of 
India in August 1935. It consists of all State Ministers of Educa- 
tion or their Directors of Public Instruction of Representatives of the 
Inter-University Board, Indian Parliament nominees of the Govern- 
ment of India. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing house 
of idea and to act as a distributing centre of educational information y 
Her p eau of К ДТ 1 

ureau o ucation—There is also the Central Burea б, 
cation established in 1915. Its main duty is to collect S E 
information about education in India and abroad and to arrange for 
publication of educational reports etc. 

National Archives of India—It is a Department of Education 
Ministry which receives for custody all records of the Government _ 
of India which are over five years old and are no longer required for 
immediate consultation and reference. Its origin goes back to the 
year 1891 when Imperial Records Department was established in | 
Ho ERES This name has been changed into National Archives of - 

ndia. 
Bharat Kala Samity—has been set-up by the Governmeni ia 
to advise thé Government in all matters pertaining to art pen d 
mote the cause of art in the country till the establishment of the - 
National Academy of Art. It has created a National Art Treasure. 
"Fund with the contributions from Central and State Governments and | 
private or, eae A e TAM 
mter-University Board—The need of co-operation in ON 
of Universities in India was expressed by the Caleutta nrc ib | 
Commission. The Inter-university Board acts as ап advisory body | 
and provides a forum for the discussion of university problems, It 
helps Indian universities to obtain recognition for their degrees and. 
А 


diplomas in other countries. и a : 
Advisory Board of Physical Education—The Government of India _ 
have established an Advispry Board of Physical Education am m 
Recreation to draw up a plan of physical education for schools and |. 
colleges. For the present the Board considered it advisable to con. 
-centrate for the time being, on athletic camps. For this purpose | 
г the country is divided into five zones, each zone to have а ‘three-week К 
"camp. The object of this is to raise the standard of athletics s i 
schools and colleges and to strengthen the sense of unity in the s 


21 
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minds of the youth who would come from different parts of the v. | 
country and line together. t | 

Social Welfare Board—has been set-up which is intended to sti- 

\ mulate and co-ordinate the activities of the various bodies working 
for social welfare and to give financial assistance for clearing 
organisations. 
: Anthropological Department—is an another Department of „the | 
Education Ministry. Field work is undertaken amongst various 
tribes on social and physical anthropology, linguisties, folk-lore, NU 
trition and psychology. Systematic investigations are institute 
particularly in Assam, Tripura and the Andaman and Nicob? 
Islands. Two sub-sections of the Department have been opened— 
one at Port Blair and other at Shillong. 

Department of Archeology—An important Department under 
the Ministry of Education which looks after all archaeological monu 
ments and sites of national importance. The Department 8 B 
carries out excavations and explorations and maintains museums. 


/ Indian National Commission—was permanently established 37 


1 
1950. The establishment of National Commission was a visible symbo 
СЕ дө importance of international exchanges in the field of си 


depends ч 


sion will serve the Government of India in an advisory capacity 


$ 

mater relating to UNESCO. It has three Sub-Commissions—() 
Education and Social Sciences Sub-Commission, (2) Science Sub-Com 
Rare and (3) Communication Sub-Commission. Government xh 

| UNES соу Started a pilot library project їп co-operation 


роп the education of younger generation. This Comms / 


Sangit Natak Akadami i i rhea 
teats ami—was inangurated in 1953. 
URS "audere айап is to preserve our heritage in dance, dra 
a) enrich. ^ r 
the aes Akadami—has been established to work actively d 
eis opment’ of Indian letters and to set high literary standards ng 
nd co-ordinate literary activities in all Indian languages 


to promote through them, all the cultural unity of India. Ü 


Lalitkala Akadami—has been started in 1954 for the advanti 
Н = d 
FE й of Indian Art. Its function is to encourage and promote study 
AERE in the field of painting, sculpture and applied arts: and 

ТЫ s emy of Hindustani & Karnatak Music—For the study, 
BR of Indian musie the Ministry of Education with the he 5 
ES We overnment have set-up National Academy of Hindustani ш dian 
Eid 4ucknow. It undertakes instruction in northern style of In ted 

usic. In co-operation with the Madras Government it has star 


‚ Karnatak school TUS. : i sic 

їз being sni of music in Madras where southern style o: 
Universi issi з } : ember 

1953. eren Grants Commission—was constituted in NOV the 


А ommission will act as an expert body and advise ‘on 
Central Government on problems connected with the co-ordinaUP 


of facilities and the maintenance of standards in the universities 
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important function of the Commission will be to enquire into the 
financial needs of the universities and to advise the Central 
Government on the allocation of funds for grants-in-aid. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND FEDERAL LANGUAGE— 
The question of medium of instruction in educational institutions 
especially in schools has always been a controversial point. In 
a sub-continent like India not only are there many languages but 
people speaking different languages have settled in the same State. 
Consequently, in innumerable cases, children with different mother 


tongues go to the same school. This has made the question. of- 


medium of instruction very complicated. The Government of India, 
therefore, called a Conference of State education ministers to arrive 
at a tangible decision on this knotty point. 


The Conference was held in August 1949. It was unanimously 
agreed that the medium of instruction and examination in the junior 
Basic (Primary) stage must be the mother tongue of the child and 
where the mother tongue was different from the regional or State 
language, arrangements should be made to impart instruction in 
the mother tongue provided there were not less than 40 pupils speak- 
ing the same language in the whole school or 10 such pupils in a 
class. The regional or State language should, however, be introduced 
not earlier than Class III and not later than the end of the Junior 
Basic stage. 

The conference also decided that in the Secondary stage, if the 
number of pupils whose mother tongue was a language other than 
the regional or State language, it was sufficient to justify а separate 
school in an area, the medium of instruction of such a school should 
be the mother tongue of the pupil If such schools were organised 
by private societies they should be entitled to recognition and grants- 
in-aid from the State Governments. The Government also should 
provide similar facilities in all Goyernments, Municipal and District 
Board schools where one-third of the total number of pupils of a 


school requested for instruction in their mother tongue. The regi- ^ 


onal language should be compulsory throughout the secondary stage. 

As regards the medium of instruction at the university stage. 
the University Edueation Commission have recommended that 
English which is at present the medium in most universities Should 
be replaced as early as practicable by an Indian language. "This re- 
commendation of the Commission has been approved by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

The Constitution of India has laid down that Hindi in Devnagri 
script should be the Federal Language of the Union and should be 
developed so that it may become a medium of expression for all the 
elements of the composite culture of India. For this purpose the 


Government of India have sent a letter to all the State Governments 


requesting them to make Hindi a compulsory subject in the secon- 


dary schools. The University Education Commission have also Te- | 
ersity stage should be Conver- | 


commended that students at the univ 
sant with the Federal Language. 


OA e. AAN E E OE INNE TAT 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


(1) Foreigù Scholarships Scheme—The Overseas Scholarships 
Scheme was started in 1945. The main object of these scholarships 18 
to send students abroad for training in subjects for which facilities are 
‘not available in India and also to improve the standard of instruction 
and research in the country. Scholarships are awarded to Indian 
students. Scholars are exchanged with foreign universities ат 
Scholarships are granted to foreign scholars on a reciprocal basis: 
Since independence large number of countries have  offere 
"scholarships to Indian nationals for higher studies or research such 
as fellowships or scholarships awarded by (1) United Nations ап 

| D.N.E.S.C.0., (2) by U.S.A. under U.S. Educational Foundation 1n 
India, (3) under Point Four Programme, (4) under Colombo Plan, 
_ (5) under Indo-German Industrial Co-operation Schemé, (6) by Fede- 
vation of British Industries, etc. 
а (2) Scholarship for Scheduled Castes and backward tribes was 
instituted in 1944-45. Its scope has been widened to include 
\ ена of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other backwa" 
a p 
1 (8) Scholarships to students from Asia, Africa and other Come 
_monwealth Countries—with a view to promoting cultural relations 
ка India and other countries and to provide educational ac 
еа an ТЫШ; a general scheme to award scholarships were for” 
| yeng ear, As a result of this, regular scholarships are gran i 
| (4) Public School Scholarships—In 1947, there were about 3 
ы tls in India that were Sa on the lines of English publi? 
DIRAS order to make available the benefits of Public Scho? 
D n to poor but able students, the Govt. of India instituted 7 


1953 a scheme of scholarships tenable at schools that are member 


- of the Indian Pubic Sch ne 
. basis and are open to E des awards are made on an A 


/ (5) Scholarships for Re ml э, ; ne 
4 4 search in Humanities, Science & Tec 

pee there has been a marked trend among students to shift I 
arts to natural sciences. This emphasised the dangers to wal 
IY stood exposed by an unbalanced development of mate", 
knowledge, power and energy with a more or less complete absens 
of a widespread influence or Humanities. So Government of IDA 
instituted a seheme in 1953 to award research scholarships on pud 
А ез. The scheme envisages the grant of not more than 100. scho 

Ships under Humanities of the value of Rs. 200 per month each. a 
Wik (6) Publications—some useful and interesting publication 
have been brought out by the Education Ministry, such as Archi 


S 


E" 


ormu: | 


. masterpieces of mi 


т ITE AA TW 
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(Т) Overseas Information Bureau has been started with three | 

sections, namely, information. service, publications and library. 

Indian Council of Cultural Relations—though а non- 
offieial body, it has active support of the Government. It devotes to 
the strengthening of India’s cultural contracts with other Asian 
countries. The Council will be divided into two sections, one connec- 
ted with countries of the Middle East and Turkey and other with 
countries of the Far East, China and Japan. 

(9) Training Institutions—following are the _ traini insti- 
tutions under the Education Ministry—Central Institute of Du | 
tion ane и TE oer pn А 

10) оста elfare Fellowshin—under the programme 
Social Activities Division of the United Nations' O ENERGON Aa 
ships are awarded to Indian candidates to observe social welfare work 


overseas. t 4 
(11) National Museum has been started in the Government | 


House. Delhi. 
(12) National Art Treasures Fund was finalised in 1951 with d 
the object of purchasing and securing art treasures of India from 
India and abroad. It has been created and is maintained by contri- 
butions from Central and State Governments, from private organi- 
sations TE mamai B че 
(13 n Advisory Board of Social Welfare was set w A. 
tion grants-in-aid to institutions and associations for Seca Кре 
to nominate representatives on national bodies for social welfare and 
to serve as liaison between the Government of India and local govern- _ 
ments on the one hand and non-official bodies on the other. The . 
Board co-ordinates social welfare reform intiated by various minis- - 
tries, State Government and non-official bodies. hie 
(14) Central Hindi Organisation—has been set up ү) 
Ministry of Education for the development aus propagation af ERAN 
so tha nglish mig e replaeed within the sti iv 
15 YS) аң provided in the Constan pipes ospita o 
5 rants for research — naneial grants are giv n 
ber of institutions to encourage research ERIE лс pee E 
culture—such as Inter-University Board, Inter-State Board of Anglo- 
Indian Education, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute M 
Poona, Asiatic Society of Bengal, ete. Ч E 
16) In connection with the establishment of the National. 
Cultural Trust, a scheme of five arts scholarships of the value of | 
Rs. 3,500 each for the survey of any research in selected local arts | 
has been initiated in co-operation with State Governments. 1 
(17) А National Academy of Letters known as Sahitya, Ака 
dami has been established to work ‘actively for the development of. 
Indian letters and to set high literary standards to foster and co- 
ordinate literary activities in all Indian languages and to prom RA , 
through them all the cultural unity of the country. orog 
(18) In March 1954 National Art Gallery of modern art ha: ! 
рееп opened at Jaipore House in New Delhi, to stock and беру 


~~ ты 


odern Indian painting. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS—SCHOLARS AND 


Recognised Colleges Recognised Schools Schools & Colleges 


Total 796 
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EXPENDITURE 


men women men. women men women 
1946-47 475 T4 134,706 16,938 140,181 17,012 
1947-48 526 81 147,071 16,870 147,597 16,951 
1948-49 472 65 169,843 13,979 170,315 14,044 
1949-50 703 93 255,390 24,314 256,093 24,314 
Unrecognised Schools & Colleges Grand Total 
Men Women Men Women 
1946-47 6,337 537 146,518 17,5 
1947-48 6,003 505 - 153,600 17,456 
1948-49 7,835 760 178,150 14,804 
1949-50 8,486 669 264,519 25,076 
NO. OF SCHOLARS IN RECOGNISED & UNRECOGNISED 
INSTITUTIONS | 
Men Women 
1946-47 11,943,883 1,629,821 
1947-48 13,236,012 1,788,525 
1948-49 15,685,551 1,407,381 
1949-50 25,275,507 - 2,247,597 
EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 
(In rupees) 
Direct Indirect Total 
Sevier 36,85,21,992 ‚ 8,31,66,107 45,16,88,100 
i fab 43,84,08,715 11,01,27,219 58,85,45,936 
Tee 54,39,55,093 13,93,61,168 68,23,16,206 
i 83,97,07,109 20,08,89,708 1,04;05,96,81 
NO. OF INSTITUTIONS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
Re ised (1949-50) 1 
e j Schools Commerce A 
VoL Led 28 Secondary 19,797 Agricultural 4 
vie eges Primary 207,015 For the handi- 4 
rts & Science 485 Nursery 351 capped ii 
Teacher's Training 71 For Adults 417,369 
Medicine & Vet. Total 227,163 Others 3,916 
cience — 45 == 
Engineering & Vocational & Other Total 52,541 
echnology 29 Schools Total 0 
ош & Teachers’ Recognised 280,50 
с orestry 22 training 715 Total 5 
ommerce _ 21 Medicine 39 Unrecognised 9,15 
Law 20 Engineering 19 naan Apei 
Others 75 Technical & Grand Total 289,65 
Industrial 498 


et 


Total vecognised 
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MUSEUMS IN INDIA 


Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Govt. Industrial Museum, 
Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, Cal. 
Ashutosh Museum, (Cal. Univ.). 
Natural History Museum, Dar- 
jeeling. 
Malda Museum, Malda. 
Putna Museum, atna. 
State Museum, Lucknow. 
Archæological Museum, Sarnath. 
Curzon Museum, Mathura. 
Albert Museum, Jaipur. 
State Museum, Udaipur. 
State Museum, aroda. 
Rajasthan Museum, Ajmer. 
State Museum, Hyderabad. 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bom. 
Natural History Museum, Bom. 
Central Museum, Nagpur. 
Gov. Museum, Madras. 
Mysore Govt. Museum, Bangalore. 
‘Archeological Museum, Gwalior. 
State Museum, Bikaner. 
National Archives of India, New 
Delhi. 
Fort St. George Museum, 
Indore Museum, Indore. 
Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. 
Jardine Museum, Khajuraho. 
Palace Collection, Aundh. 


Cal. 


Madras. 


‘Archoeological Museum, Him- 

matnagar (Idar). 

St. Xarier’s College Museum, 
Bombay. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS 


Puddukottai Museum, 
Puddukottai. 


Calcutta. State Museum, Trichur, Cochin. 


Junagadh Museum, Junagadh. 
Nawanagar Museum, Nawanagar. 
Victoria Jubilee Museum, 

Bezwada. 

Archeological Museum, Bijapur. 

Rajkot Museum, Rajkot. 

Trichur Museum, Trichur. 

Archeological Museum, Nagar- 
junikonda. 

Taj Museum, Agra. 

State Museum, Bhuvaneswar. 

Museum of Archeology, Sanchi. 
Central Asian Antiquities Muse- 
um, New Delhi. 

Red Fort Museum, Delhi. 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

Archeological Museum, Nalanda. 

Trivandrum Museum, Trivandrum. 

Khiching Museum, Mayurbhanj. 

State Museum, Gauhati. 4 

Municipal Museum, Allahabad. 

Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 

Faizabad Museum, Faizabad. 

Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 

Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar. 

Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

Barton Museum, Bhavnagar. 

Sir Salarjang Museum, 
Hyderabad. 


OF UNIVERSITIES 


Name Vice-Chancellors 
Caleutta (1857) oF .. Dr. J. C. Ghose. 
Bombay (1857) ah .. Dr. John Mathai. 
Madras (1852) n .. Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 


Allahabad (1886) 
Lucknow (1920) 
Nagpur (1923) 

Patna (1927) e 
Bihar University (1952) 
Aligarh Muslim (1920) 


i 4 NA LI 


Mudaliar. 


.. A. C. Banerjee. 


Acharya Jugal Kishore 
Lt-Col. Pt. Kunjilal Dubey. 
Dr. Basudev Narayan. ў 


.. Sri Бһауатпапдап Sahay. 


Dr. Taher Safiuddin. 


T MA TOP Aa T NIA 
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Delhi (1922) Аа 2 
Agra (1927) 55 c 
«a Banaras Hindu (1915) T 
Andhra (1926) - са 
Annamalai, Chidambaram (1929) 
Mysore (1916) 5 
Osmania, Hyderabad (1918) 

Travancore (1938) M. 
Utkal University (1944) 
Kashmir Univ. (1949) 
Saugor, М.Р. (1946) 
Jamia Millia Islamia 
National Uniy.), Delhi (1921) .. 
Rajputana Univ., Jaipur (1947) .. 
Ind. Women’s University (1902) 
Poona . cd 
University of Gauhati (1948) 
Bisvabharati (1921) d i od 
Madhya Bharat University .(In- 
__ dore) (1948) L. 
Punjab University, Simla (1947) 
Karnatak University (1948) i96 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao University, 
Baroda Jd. 
Gujarat University (1949) 
aharshtra University (1949) i 
(Полк? of Engineering, Roorkee 


ri Venkatswara 
(Andhra) (1954 


(Muslim 


University 
) 


| UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA 


Agra: 
Banaras a 


University, 


о 1921; Type R 
tadius of 10 miles fi 
Constituent Colleges 3. 
Ami 
y lating ; Jurisdicti 

tiated Colleges 31 uu ciii 
| 


Recognised Gee Colleges 10. , 
y, Annamalainagar : iles | 

eaching ; Jurisdiction within a radus of 10 m 

sity Convocation Hall; Teaching Departments 


„Annamalai Universit 
Residential and Т, 


from the Univers 


founded 1927; 
2 Uttar Pradesh (excluding areas 
Universities), Ajmer, B 
; Affiliated Colleges 63, 
Aligarh : б, 
1 l and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a redius of 15 mi | 
from the University Mosque; Teaching Departments 26; 


and Teach: ios 
rom the University ; Teaching Departments y 


A d 
University, Waltiar : founded 1826 ; Type Teaching ат 


State; U: 


—— 
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Dr. G. S. Mahajani. 
C. V. Mahajan. 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
Dr. V. S. Krishna. 


Dr. S. Bhagawantam. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
r. Parasuram Misra. 

Janaki Nath Vazir. 1 

Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi. 


M. Mujeed. 
G. C. Chatterjee. 


Mrs. Sarada Mehta. 


Sri K. K. Handique. 
Dr. Р. С. Bagchi. 


Dewan Anand Kumar. j 
C. C. Hulkoti. 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta. И, 
Sri G. V. Mavlankar. i 
Dr. M. R Jayakar. 

A. N. Khosla, 


Dr. V. S. Krishna. 


Type Afüliating $ 
of Aligarh, Allahaba i 
hopal, Madhya Bha 


Type | 


founded 1921; 
Consti- 


founded 1886; reconstitiz 
ing; Jurisdiction withi 


niversity. Colleges 8; 4 ' 
founded 1929 ; Туро М 


dir M Lu aha eli «| ҮЗА, 315 3,9] MUS Юл Жа 
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Banaras Hindu University, Banaras: founded 1916; T; i 
dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within а radius of 15 niles iud | 
the main Temple of the University ; Constituent Colleges 14; Айа 


hated Coleg 5. н pound 

aroda University, Baroda : jour ed 1949; Type Residenti + 

Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 ES from geval an | 

sity office ; Constituent Colleges 12; Affiliated College 1. m 
Bihar University, Patna : founded 1952; Type "Teaching and y 

Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Bihar (except Patna Corporation area) m. 

Teaching Departments 1; Constituent Colleges 2; Affiliated Collen 


ges 38. 
Bombay University, Bombay : founded 1857; Year Я MC 
truction 1928, 1958; Type Teaching and Federal; ж а до, een 
Bombay ; Teaching Departments 8; Affiliated Colleges 26. 
Calcutta University, Calcutta : founded 1857; Year of recons- . 
й 4; Type ‘Teaching & Affiliating; Jurisdiction Wes y 
pangal (excepting атоа C pisya yar а Tripura ; Teaching E 
rtments 35 ; Affiliated Colleges SUIPEGDU TC зае 
dium of instruction English. i ; Recognised instiution 1. Me- 
elhi University, Delhi: ounded 1926; Year of 7 MS A 
1952; Type Teaching and Affiliating ; абу ean Of) EET \ 
Teaching Departments 17; Constituent Colleges 18; Afiliat d 
QU HR Medun a Ж HRA ЫА. 3 ate 
auhati University, Gauha i: founded 1948 ; Type T $ M 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Assam and Manipur; QUA ie 
ments 11; Constituent College 1; Affiliated Colleges 21. el 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad : founded 1950; Type Ama 
ing; Jurisdiction Saurashtra and Districts of Ahmedabad, Amreli, _ 
Banas Kantha, Baroda (excluding the area of Baroda University: 
Broach, Kaira, Mehsana, Panch Mahals, Sabar Kantha and Surat. 


in Bombay State ; Affiliated Colleges 26. 
in Bo y Kashmir University, Srinagar: founded 1948; Type 


MET 5 jadiction Jammu & Kashmir Stat А 

Affiliating у 707180107 \ | ir ate ; і 
ОУ £i “Medium of Instruction English, filiated 
Karnatak University, Dharwar: founded 1950; Type Teaching 
Jurisdiction Dist, of Выраз Bijapur, Dharwar 

Bombay, State; Teacmmg epartments 5; ar А 
0 шш EUM i Affiliated’ 
Sunc Ой ей 1921; Туре Residential 
апа ОЕК А Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from the nia 
{ Hall; Teaching deparmtents 38; Constituent | 


versity Convocation 


Colleges, б. ay Madras: founded 1857; years of rec 
i B = АН year onstruc- 
Madras University, Type Teaching and Aitiliating, Tara 


tion 1904, 1925, f area DE 
ras (excep 25; Constituent Colleges 91; Afiliate 


Colleges; Me 
cversity, MYSOre = ‘ciate; ^ 
A SR Un isdiction Mysore State; Constituent Colleges 19 s 
r » 3 


Affiliated Colleges 14. 
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Nagpur University, Nagpur: founded 1923; Type Teaching and 

iating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Akola, Amaravati, Bhandara, 
Buldhana, Chanda, Nagpur, Yeotmal and Wardha in Madhya Pradesh; 
Teaching Departments 5; Constituent Colleges 3; Affiliated 
leges 18. à ^ 
Osmania University, Hyderabad: ^ founded 1947; Type Resi- 
-dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction Hyderabad State; University 
Colleges 18; Affiliated Colleges T. Medium of Instruction English 
Hindustani. 


Punjab University, Solan (Simla Hills): founded 1947; ТИР 

‘Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Punjab, Bilaspur, Himach@ 

Pradesh, PEPSU ; Teaching departments 17 ; Constituent Colleges 45 
Affiliated Colleges 72. 


Ў A : Р 
; Patna University, Patna: founded 1917 ; Year of reconstruction 
11952; Type Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction proce Corpora- 

on area ; Teaching Departments 26; Constituent Colleges 10. 


Poona University, Poona: founded 1948; Type Teaching and 

Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Ahmednagar, East has desh; 
Kolaba, Kolhapur, Nasik, North Satara, Poona, Ratnagiri, Sholapur: 
‘South Satara, Thana and West Khandesh in Bombay State ;, Teach- 
ing Departments 12 ; Constituent Colleges 11; Affiliated Colleges 15. 


" /Rajputana University, Jaipur: founded 1947; Type Teaching 
sand affiliating ; Jurisdiction Rajasthan State; Teaching Departments 
5; Affiliated Colleges 44. 


Roorkee University, Roorkee : founded 1948; T Residential 
сапа Teaching ; Jurisdiction not defined ; Teaching типне 8 


Saugar University, Saugar : founded 1946 ; ; and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Balaghat, "Betti" арат, 
"Ohindwara, Drug, Hoshangabad, Jabalpur, Mandla, Nivar, Raipu* 
сапа Saugar in Madhya Pradesh; Affiliated Colleges 21; Teaching 
Departments 17. ?us 


^ S. N. D. T. Women's University, Bombay: Started 1916 ; founded 
as Statutory University 1951; Type Affiliating ; Jurisdiction 00 
defined; Constituent Colleges 2; Affiliated Colleges 4, n 


Travancore University, Trivandrum: founded 1937; TYPE 
"Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Travancore-Cochin ; Teaching 
Department 1; Constituent Colleges 10; Affiliated Colleges 26. 


Utkal University, Cuttack: founded 1943; ; and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Orissa ; Teaching Dinar рб 
Colleges 16. Medium of Instruction English. i 

Visva Bharati University, Santineketan : Е 3 921; 
'ownded as statutory University 1951; Туре н a WU 
ing ; Jurisdiction Area of. Santineketan in Birbhum District of West 
Bengal; Teaching Department 1; Constituent Colleges 6. Mediun! 
Medium of Instruction English. X 
Sri Venkataswara University, Andhra : founded 1954; TYP? 
esidential. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH INSTITUTES & LABORATORIES 


Agricultural Research Station, Р.О. Sabour, Bhagalpur. 

B.C.G. Laboratory, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guind: 
Madras. 

Bengal Immunity Research Institute, Calcutta. 

Birbal Sahni Institute of Paleohotany (Private), Lucknow. 

Bose Research Institute, 93/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Botanical Survey of India, Royal Botanical Garden, Sibpur, Howrah. Ы 

Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee. 

Central Coconut Research Station, P.O. Kasaragod, S. Капага 
Madras. ( 
Central Drugs Laboratory, 110, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. ij 

Central Drugs Research Institute, Lucknow. 
Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Kundra Road, P.O. 


Karaikudi. 3 
Central Sygarcane Research Station, Pusa. | A 
Central Leather Research Institute, P.O. Saidapet, Madras. | 
Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore. 
Research Institute, Jadavpur, Calcutta. 
Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barrackpur via Calcutta. 
& Industrial Research (Govt.), 


u 


v 


d. 
Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, P.O. Mandapam, Madras. 


* Centr Researc Ў 
1 Ganga ы Institute (Central Govt.) Kasauli. 
Central Rice Research Institute (Central Govt.), Nayabazar, Cuttack. _ 
Central Electronics Engineering Research Institute, Pillani, 
Central Institute for Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 5 
С r: .), Jamnagar. Й 4 ў 
ce Central CoV Research & Breeding Station, Haringhata, Nadia. | { 
Central Road Research Institute, P.O. Okhla, New Delhi. M 
Central Salt Research Station, Bhavnagar. 
Central Sericultura 
W. Bengal. 
К. 
( 


] Research Station (Central Govt.), Berhampur, 
Station, Rajamundry. 
Сада Topaia Station (Central Govt.), Kulu, Punjab. 
СВА уке. & Power Research Station, Poona. 

entral ater h Sub-Station, | Guntur. | 
Cigarette Тараса Tobacco Research Station. Vedasandur. p 
Ds dea Fishing Station, Sir. MES Ebah Ea, Bombey, Ї 

D ovt. . 

DOR Research Dabe Marine Biological Research Station, Tarapore- 

isheries 3 | ; 
$! wala Aquarium, фе (Central Govt.), UM ug 
orest Researc Mallaswaram, Bangalore. | 
h Laboratory. Jealgora, Manbhum. 1 


Forest Researe ! Т 
Fuel Research Institute, Р. 55, Chowringhee Road, Caleutta, 


T Г 

| ү Geological Survey, of 

Govt, Textile Institute Д 

Hafkine ms i Tobacco Research Station, Pusa. 
ookha & Chew?! 


Lus Tw ds 
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_ Harcourt Butler Тесик Institute (Govt.), Kanpur. \ 

= Indian Association for ‘the Cultivation of Science, J Gs -Ñ 

ү Indian Cone RUNE. Centre, Bombay. Jaa pun Calcutta 

_ Indian Dairy Research Institute (Central Govt. б 

» Indian Institute of Science (Private), Peco a a 

. Indian Institute of Sugar Technology (Central Govt.), Kanpur. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, Matunga, 

У, tu 


Bombay. А 
Indian Institute for Medical Research, Calcutta. 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Ranchi. 

Indian Morem New Delhi. 
Institute o uclear ysies, 92, Upper Ci 

» RD of Klant Inns SEE PY ‘reular Road, Caleutta. 
Ionospherie Researe ation, aringhatta, Calcutta, 

eS pantalon | Dn; Institute (Central - Jute Committee) 
iwanji Industrial Research Laborato: G Ar 
Jute MU gical AU Laboratory, me La aes, 
не PER от Cultivation of Science ” (Private), 

Malaria Institute of India (Central Govt.), Delhi 

National Chemical Laboratory Poona. 

National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur, 

National Physical Laboratory, Hill Side Road New Delhi f 
- Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coono- 4 elhi. ў 

Pasteur Institute & Medical Research Institute Shi 

asteur Institute of Southern India, Coonoor.  ' illong. 

Ec AIO Беша ie ‹ 

Pathological Laboratories (Private), Sir у 
_ Physical Research Laboratory, Арлет толе Shah Road, Bombay- |. 
ошап Де рЫ, Hela АА Р.О. Bangalore 
ailwa еѕеате estin ire] ene : 

E OS. g Circle (Central Govt.), Alambagh, 
Rice Research Station (Govt.), Nagina, 
18 nim ati Gorakhpur): 4 
Rivet Research Institute, Anderson House (Qi ; 

__ Research Ореу тане | OYE), Alipur, Caleutta. 

sri Ram Institute of Industrial Research (Priv; HL E 3 
ugareane Breeding Institute (Central Govt), Comer Lines, Delhi. 
pegatcane Котор Spa Shahjehanpur. түре: 

4 aporawala uarium & arine Bi i 
" (Govt), May. iological Research Station 
Tobacco Researeh Station, Anand (Bombay). 

n (s Ag ental Staton (Tea), Cinnamara РО. ( AREE) 

logical Surv i Ч САК АДЕ, А 

ТАРИ ey of India (Central Govt.), 34, Chittaranjan Avenue, 


Dist. Bijour (with sub- 


HUMANISTIC INSTITUTIONS 
hra _ i 1 р 
à Уз teswara, Researc stitute (Private), TH 


$ Assam 


Wy Xt " 


oa ET ЛА AU DR eia A T o К ТТАР ДҮП 
ud 
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Dept. of Historical & Antiquarian Studies (Govt.), Gauhati. z 
Bihar ; 4 
Hindi Vidya Pith (Private), Deoghar. $ 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute (Govt.), Patna. 
Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies & Research in Sans- . 
krit Learning (Govt.), Darbhanga. w 
Mandir Vidyapith (Private), Bhagalpur. 
Nalanda Pali Institute (Govt.), Nalanda, Patna. 
Vaishali Prakrit Institute (Private), Muzaffarpur. 
Bombay 
Anjuman-i-Islam Urdu Research Institute (Private), Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Private), Poona. 
Bharatiya Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala (Private), Sadasiv 
Peth, Poona. \ 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan (Private), Chowpetty, Bombay. | 
J. B. institute of Learning & Research (Private), Bhadra, | 
Ahmedabad. | Я 
В. М. Institute of Child Development, Pharmacy College, Мауа- 
rangpura, Ahmedabad. ^ . 
D.: A. Memorial Institute (Private), Poona. X 4 
Deccan College of Post-Graduate and Research Institute (Govt.), | | 


Poona. ў Ч ү ^ 

Ghokale Institute of Politics & Economics (Private), Poona. — | ; 

Indian Institute of Education (Private), 11, Horniman Circle, 
Bombay. 


Indian Institute of Philosophy (Private), Amalner, E. Khandesh. | 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute (Private), 136, Apollo St. Fort, | 
Bombay. Ё i 
Kannada Research Institute (Govt.), Dharwar. 
Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal (Private), Thakurdwar, Bombay. 
Rajwada Samshodhan Mandal (Private), Dhulia. 
Sri G. K. Institute of Rural Education (Private), Gargoti 
МОКОП. shodhan Mandal (Private), Tilak Y 
aidika Samshodhan Manda rivate), Tilak Memoria 
DW Mantapa (Kannada Research Institute), кышы Бооң 
Delhi й М 
Department of Archaeology (Central Goyt.), New Delhi. 
Madhya Bharat 
Scindia Research Institute (Govt.), Ujjain. 
Madras А ү! ' 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute (Private), Mylapore, | 
Madras. \ dn 
Mysore us X 
Oriental Research Institute (University), Mysore. 
d dm d Vedic Research Institut | 
veshwaranand Vedic Researe itu i d. 
үне: 1 nstitute (Private), Hoshiax- К 
Rajasthan 
Rajasthan Vishva Vidya Peeth (Private), Udaipur. 


кт ПК! PRETI d 
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Uttar Pradesh 


Bureau of Psychology (Govt.), Allahabad. 


Ganganath Jha Research Institute (Private), Allahabad. 
West Bengal 


Bangiya Sahitya Parisad (Private), 243/1, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 
Dept. of Anthropology, 


Indian Museum (Central Govt.), 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
Asiatie Society (Private), 1, Park Street, Calcutta. = 
| ENGINEERING & TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGES 
(University-affiliated) 


EN 


Agra University 

^ ш College, Doyalbagh, Agra—B.Sc. (Engg., Elect. & 
ech.). 

Aligarh Muslim University 

Dept. of Civil Engineering—B.Sc., (Engg.), Dip. in Engg. 

Н Dept. of Elect. Engineering—B.Sc. (Engg.), ‘Dip. in Engg. 

$ Dept. of Mech. Engineering—B.Sc. (Engg.), Dip. in Engg. 

—— Andhra University 

College of Engineering, Kakinada—B.E. (Civil, Elect, & ‘Mech.)- 

J. V. D. College of Science & Technology, Waltaix—B.S¢- 
(Chemi. Tech.), M.Se. (Chemi. Tech.) 

Engg., D.Sc. (Chemi. Tech.). . 


Annamalai University A 
Dept of Engineering—B.E. (Civil, Elect. and Mech. Agricultural 
Engg. & Structural Engg.). 
Dept. of Chemical Engineering— B.E. (Chemi.), 
Banaras Hindu University, Banaras 
Engineering College, B.Sc. (Engg.)—Elect., Mech., Civil. 
College of Technology—B.Sc. (Chem. Engg. and Chem. Techno- 
logy) ; B.Sc., (Glass and Ceramies Technology) ; B. Pharm. 
harmaceutics Chemistry); B.Sc. (Industrial Chemistry) + 
M. Pharm. (Pharmaceutical Chem.) ; M.Sc. (Industrial Chem.) ; 
M.Sc. (Glass Technology) ; M.Sc; (Ceramies Technology) ; 
Diploma in Soap. 
Baroda University | , 
Faculty of Technology (including Engg.)—p, р, (Civil, Elect. and 
Mech.) ; Dips. in Engg. (Civil, Elect. and Mech. Arch., Text., 
Chem. and Text. Tech.). 
Bihar University 
Bihar Institute of Technology, 
& Méch.). 
Боти, rd hnieal Institute, М 
ictoria Jubilee Technica nstitute, atunga, —B.E. 
(Civil, Mech. & Elect.), B. Text, M.E, ^5? Bombay—B 
К оон University a * 
A engal Engineering College, otanie Garde: 'ah— B.E. 
(Civil Elect, Mech. and Metallurgy), B Arch, SE Town 
and Regional Planning, Cert. in Naval Arch. & Marine Engg. 


j 
| 


Se ЕСЭ pa 


Sindri—B.Se. (Engg. Elect- 


Bods/ uiu. 


Sugar Tech, Chemi- . 


q 
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Delhi University 
Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi—B. E. (Elect. & Mech.) B. Ch. E. 
B. Text, B. Arch. Er 
Gujarat University ia 
irla Viswakarma Mahavidyalaya, Vallabh Vidyanagar—B.E.. 
A Сш Elect. & Мез злак Dd 
. D. Engineering ollege, Ahmedabad—B. E. ivi 
Ee) МЕ, o (ом ME 
orvi Engineering College, Morvi—B.E. (Civil 
Karnatak Uinversity 5 (Ciak gil Ta) 
B. V. B. College of Engineering & Technology, Hubli—B. E 
(Civil). NT. 
Madras UU та * 
Department o: echnology (Dr. Alagappa Chettiar College of 
Technology—B.Sc. (Tech.), (Text, Leather Tech. i 
о2788), 01800 Ph.D. сїн анал Cheng 
ollege 0: ngineering, Guindy, Madras—B.E. ivi 
é Meen Highways,,Telecommunications). А 
оПеве о: ngineering, Anantapur—B.E. (Civil, Elect., Mech.) 
Dr. A. Chettiar College of Engineering & Т ПЕРНЕ 
с А ea OTC OR caer 
Gove Ai of Technology, Coimbatore—B.E. (Civil, Elect. & — 
ech.). ? 
P. S. б. & Son’s Charities College of Technology & 
medu, Coimbatore—B.E. (Civil, Elect., Mech.) Engg, Рес 
Mysore University . f 
College of Engine Wa pude (Civil, Elect., Mech.) 
В. M. Sreenivasi ollege of Engg., Bangalore—B.E. БҮ 
с 194 Mech) D Bs, Оё 
ollege of Engineering, Devengre—B. E. (Civil, Elect. & Mech 
Sri Krishnarajendra Silver Jubil "ooienl x Jes 
Bangalore—B.E. (Textile). анс eae aed siue. 
National Institute of Engineering, Mysore—B.E. (Civil) í 
Nagpur Uerum x г ] 
uxminarayan Institute of Technology, N ni К 
qe, (Tech), (Oil, Teoh, & Cue. (теё 
ovt. Engg. School, Nagpur—Dip. in E X i ivi 
Elect. & Mech.), Arch. and ions ings (Automobile Gies 


pne аазы 
niversity College of Engineering, E NA 
Mech, Elect). - WONG ES T а. (Cil, 
Punjab р bs 
unjab College of Engineering, Chandigarh—B.Sc. — Civil, 
Mech., E 5 Se. (Engg. Civil, 
Technical Institute of Textiles, Bhiwani—B. i || 
Рата Uaa | A E Se. (Textile). { 
ihar College of Engineering, Patna—B. ine | 
& Mech). gineering, Patna—B.Sc. (Engg.—Civil, Elect., 
Poona University 
College of Engineering, Poona—B.E., (Civil, Elect. & Meche! 
22 


1 
[ 
% 


* 
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Tele-communication 

New En ing College, Sangli—B.E. (Civil). 
ајри sity 


(Elect., Mech.). 
B.Se. (Civil). 


(Civil), Dip. in Advanced gon 
oncréte and advanced Hydraulics 


Dept. of Civil Engineering—B.E, 

tures and Reinforced C 
Irrigation. 
Dept. of Elect. Engineering— B.E, (Elect.). 
«. Dept. of Mech. Engineering В.Е, (Mech.). 
| Saugar University 


Govt. Engineering College, Jabalpur—B,E., (Hons.)— Civil, Elect., 
& Tele-communication), M. E. 
1 irons к н. ү 
ollege o; neering, 
Elect., Meche 5 . f 
aharaja’s Technologital College, Trichur—Dip. in Engg- 
(Civil, Elect., Mech.). » n di 
Institute of Textile Technology, Trivandrum— Dip. in Text. 
manufacture & Text, Chem. 


Govt. Polytechnic, Kalamasari—Dip. in automobile Engg., Che- 
mical Engg, Food Technology and 


Fisheries Technology. 
ENGINEERING & TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(Not affiliated to Universities) 


Trivandrum—B.Se. (Engg.—Civil, 


Andhra 


Andhra Polytechnic, Kakinada 
Elect., Mech.), Fisheries Tech, 

Govt. Ceramic School (Govt.); 
Ceramics. -` 

Oil Technological Institute (Govt.), me тїр, in Oil Tech. 

adm Polytechnie (Govt.), Vayyuru—Lie. in Engg. (Civil & 
Mech.). ' ; 


(Govt.)—Dip, in Engg. (Civil, 
& Navigation Automobile, 
Gadur (Nellore Dist.)—Dip. in 


Prince of Wales Technical Institute of Engg. & Technology 
( (Govt.), Jorhat—Dip. in Engg. (Elect., Mech. Ап). 
Assam Civil Engineering Institute 


Bengal 


Air Technical Training Institute (Private), 
Ai 3 4 { 


Dum Dum—Dip. in 
ireraft Engg. 


hoes, 
d 


(Govt.), Gauhati—Overseer's ' 
‚ Certificate, -Draftsman's Cert. ; ү 


& Metallurgy), М.Е. (Civil, Elect, & © 
Mech.). Y 


E 


~~ 


Bihar 


22 
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College of Aeronautical Services, (Private), Dum Dum—Lic. in 
Aircraft Maintenance Engg. and Cert. in Aero-mechanics. 

College of Engineering & Technology (Private), Jadavpur— 
B.E.E., B.M.E., B.Ch.E. 

Indian Institute of Technology (Central Govt.), Kharagpur—B. 
Tech. (Agri. Engg. Civil Engg. Elect. Engg. Mech. Engg., 
Arch. & Regional Planning, Building Construction and Naval 
Arch.), M. Tech. (Combusion Engg. & Fuel economy, high 
pressure Tech., gas reaction, Industrial Engg.), B.Sc. (Hons.) 
M.Se. (Geol. and Geo.-Phys.). d 

Jadavpur Polytechnic (Private), Caleutta—Dip. in Draftsman- 
ship, Lic. in Engg. (Civil, Elect. & Mech.). 

Kanchrapara Technical School (Private), Kanchrapara—Cert. in 
Mechanical. Engg. 4 

Vocational Training Centre (Govt.), Fulia—Cert. of Competency. 

Marine Engineering Training Centre (Central Govt.), Calcutta 
—Cert. in Marine Engg. Afta VT 

Jalpaiguri Polytechnic (Govt.), Jalpaiguri—Lic. in Civil Engg. 

Calcutta Technical School (Private), Calcutta—Dip. in Engg. 
(Elect., Mech.), Cert. in Plumbing Sanitary Engg., Shipping. 

M. B. C. Institute of Engineering & Technology, Burdwan. 

Lic. in Engg. (Civil, Elect. & Mech.), Dip. in Draftsmanship. 

Hooghly Institute of Technology (Private), Hooghly—Lic. in 
Civil Engg., Dip. in Draftsmanship. 


Bombay 


Institute of Jute Technology (Private), Calcutta—Dip. in Jute 
Tech. A 4 

K. G. Engineering Institute (Govt.), Vishnupur—Dip. in Drafts- 
manship, Lic. in Engg. (Civil). 

Jamshedpur Technical Institute (Private), Jamshedpur—Certs. 
in SUI (Elect. & Mech.) and Metallurgy. 

Tirhut School of Engineering (Govt.), Muzaffarpur—Dip. in 

i Engg. (irh Eg Мес) So 

ndian School o: ines pplied Geology (Central 
d cea Cain cf SE an Mine Су), 
Applied Geology. ) 

Birla Viswakarma Maha Vidyalaya (Private), A “Dip: 5 
Engg. (gun SUR ana Мес). ) mend pip Ап 

B. V. Bhoomvadi ollege o: ngg. & Technolo: Pri 
Hubli—Dip. in Engg. (Civil, Elect. & Mech). mate), 

College of Engineering (Govt.), Poona—Dip. in Engg. (Civil 
Elect., un NUT on Ме. and Metallurgy. , 

Govt. Leather Working Schoo ovt.) Bandara—Dip. i 
ther Tech. » Dip. in Lea- 


L. D. College of Engineering (Govt), Ahmedabad— Dip. i 
Oi, Fleet & Mech). o lere Dip. in Engg. 
autical & Engineering College (Central $ 
Certificate of Competency. КШ 59) Bombay— S 
Radio Electric Institute (Private), Bombay— Dip. in Radio Engg 


ъъ NM 
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R. C. Technical Institute (Govt.), Ahmedabad—Dips. in Text. | 
.Chem. and Text Manufacture. c 

Sir Cusrow Wadia Institute of Electrical Technology (Private), 
Poona—Dip. in Engg. (Elect. and Radio), Cert. for Draftsman. 

Training Ship Dufferin (Central Govt.), Bombay—Dufferin Final 
Passingout Cert. bi. 

Vietoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, Bombay (Биша 
—Dip. in Applied Chem, ; Text. Tech. and Engg. (Automo- 
bile, Civil, Elect, Mech. and Sanitary). Mr 

Parukh Parsi Polytechnic (Private), Surat—Dip. in Engg. 

(Auto. Elect. & Internal combustion). Ai 
t Xavier’s Technical Institute, Bombay—Dip. in Engg. (Ra io. 

E TA & Elect.), Cert. for Draftsman (Mech.), Cert. in Sound Engg. 

elhi 


Д 


Delhi Polytechnic (Central Govt.), Delhi—National Dips. in Arch. 
and Applied Art, National Certs. in Commercial Art and Engg. 
(Elect. & Mech.), Polytechnic Cert. in Art. 

Madras Е 1 

Madras Institute of Technology (Private), Madras—Dips. in 
Electronics, Engg. (Aeronautical and Automobile) and Instru- 

ment Tech. 

C. N. Technical & Industrial Institute (Private), Vepery, Madras | 

—Lic. in Engg. (Civil, Elect. & Mech.). k 

Central Polytechnic (Govt.), Madras—Lie. in Engg., Fisheries 
seats Navigation, Printing Tech, Sanitary Engg., Cine & 

ound Engg. ‹ E 

Tamilnad: Polytechnic (Govt), Madurai—Lie. in Engg- (Civil, 
Elect., Mech. & Auto). : i 

ЕЕ Polytechnic (Govt), Kozhikode—Lie, in Engg., and food 

‘ech. 
Karnatak Polytechnic (Govt.), 
- Mech. and Auto.). 


Institute. of Leather Technology (Govt.), Madras—Dip. in Lea- 
ther Tech. 


_ P. S. G. and Sons Charities College of. Technology & Engineering 
Jobi (Private), Coimbatore—Dips. in Engg. (Elect. & Mech.) and 
Text. manufacture. 


\ А Coimbatore—Dip. in Engg. 


Mangalore—Lic. in Engg. (Civil, 


» Radios and Sound), 
g- Tech. . 


-), Bhadravati—Dip. in . 
ing. 


К. R. Oc tional Institute (Govt.), Dava; ip. i н Чу, 
быы B TE Меш PTS 3а neeem bip i ded 


red 


" ‚ 7 
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Occupational Institute (Govt), Chintamani—Dip. in Civil & 
5 ША раве 1 Inst H: D 
: L. V. Occupational Institute, Hassan—Dip. in Engg. ivi 
Elect Мес о, А р. Eg. (Civil, 
ayalaseema Polytechnic (Govt.), Bellary—Lic. i . (Civi 
H айе EET ? 5 Ек oa 
X. Silver Jubilee Technological Institui vt. Ў 
Din in те Wan g te (Govt.), Bangalore— 
ational Institute of Engg. (Private), М 4 ip. i 
(civil. ЕЕ. f ) ysore—Dip. in Engg. 
ndian Institute of Science (Private), Bangalore— A. i i 
of I. I. Sc., Membership of I. I. Se., Жем A ОТ eee 
Dips. in Engg. (Aeronautical, Chemi., Elect. Communication 
& Internal Combustion), Metallurgy, Tech. (Elect. & Chemi.) 
and Power Engg. 
Hyderabad ' à 
Govt. Technical College, Hyderabad—Lic. in Engg. (Elect. & 
Mech.). 
School of Art (Govt.), Hyderabad—Dip. in Arch. 
University College of Engg. (Univ.), Hyderabad—Overseer Cert, 
Madhya Bharat 
Central Technical Institute (Govt.), Gwalior—Dips. in Engg. 
(Mech.) and Weaving Tech. , 
Ж Govindram Saksarea Kala Bhawan (Private), Indore—Dip. in 
Engg. (Civil, Elect, & Mech.). 
1 Madhya Pradesh 
Govt. Engineering, College (Govt.), Jabalpur—National Dip. in 
Engg. (Civil, Elect. & Mech.). 
Punjab Н . 5 № 
Polytechnic (Central Govt.), Nilokheri—Dip. in Engg. (Elect. 
& Mech.), Certs. for Mechanic, Draftsman, Radio Mechanics, 
National Institute of Engineering (Private), Hoshiarpur—Dip. 
in Elect. & Dd Pug een: As a . 
Engineering College (Private), Ludhiana—Cert. in Engg. 
& Mech.) amd Oversee ete PPN БЕ. (Elect. 
Govt. School o: ngineering ovt.), Nilokheri—Overseer’ 
Draughtmanship Cert. : à ред 
Govt. Technical Institute (Govt.), Ambala—Dip. and Certs. in 
Automobile repairs, Pattern making & Foundry. 
e Govt. Hosiery Institute (Govt.), Ludhiana—Dip. in Hosiery. 


ES 


Govt. Institute of Dyeing and Calico Printing (Govt.), Ludhiana 
—Dip. in Dying & Calico Printing. 
Govt. Tanning Institute (Govt), Jullundur—Dip. in Leather 
Chem, & Tech. ) ич 
Guru Nanak Engineering College (Private), Ludhiana—Dip, in 
& Engg. (Civil, Elect. and Mech.). ў 
Punjab Institute of Textile Technology (Govt.), Amritsar— pj: 
in Text. Tech. М р. 


|” pEPSU BA e pn 
Shri Viswakarma  Polytechnie (Private), Phagwara—Di Я 
t Engg. (Elect. and Mech.) and Overseer's Course. ES ARE 
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Rajasthan 
M. B. B. Engineering College, Jodhpur—B. E. (Civil). 
Orissa 
Orissa School of Engineerin Govt.), Cuttack—Dip. in Engg. 
(Civil, Elect. and Mech.). күс Са 
Saurashtra Lam 
ME Parikh Technical Institute (Private), Rajkot—Dip. in 
nee. Ant; 
Sir Bhavsinji Polytechnic (Govt.), Bhavnagar—Dip. in| ener 
ed & Internal Combustion), Tech. (Oil, Soap, Paints 
ext.). N 
L. D. Technical Institute (Govt.), Morvi—Dip. in Engg. (Civil, 
Elect. & Mech.). \ 
Uttar Pradesh 
Govt. иса Institute, Lucknow—Dip. in Engg. (Elect. & 


Mech.). 
Ё Gort. уне Institute, Gorakhpur—Dip. in Engg. (Elect. & 
ech.). 
Prem Mahavidyalaya Engineering College (Private), Mathura— 
Dip. in Mech. Engineering. e : 
I. D. Technical Institute (Private), Bhajohi (Moradabad)—Dip- 
Jin Engg. (Elect. & Mech.). ' 
Civil Engineering School, Lucknow—Overseer’s Cert, y 
Hewett Engineering School (Private), Lucknow—Overseer’s 
Certificate. d 
Govt. Technical Institute, Ghazipur—Millwright, Mechanist ап 
` Moulding Cert. 
Chaudhury Mukhtar Singh (Govt.) Polytechnic, Meerut—Certs. 
for Electrician, Electorplating, General Mechanic, Motor Mecha- 
nic & Sheet Smithy. 4 
Govt. Carpentary School, Allahabad—Certs. in Wood Working. 
Govt. Central Textile Institute, Kanpur—Dip. in Tech. (Text. 
Chem. and Text. Tech.). 
Govt. Central Weaving Institute, Banaras—Dip. in weaving. 
Govt. Central Wood Working Occupational Institute, Bareilly— 
Certs. in Wood Working. 
Govt. Occupational Institute,  Allahabad—Qerts. in General 
Mechanic and Turery. ў ) 
Govt. Occupational Institute, Lucknow—Cert. in Motor Mechanic. 
Govt. Polytechnic, Dehra Dun—Certs. for Electrician and Motor 
Mechanic. i 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute (Govt.), Kanpur—Asso- 
ciateship for Н. B. T. L, Fellowship of Н. B. T. L, Certs. in 
Tech., Oil Chem., and Chem. Tech. 
Indian Institute of Sugar Technology (Central Govt.), Kanpur— 
Associateship of I. I. S. T. in Sugar Tech., Fellowships of I. I. 
| S. T. in Sugar Chem., Sugar Engg. and Sugar Tech., Certs. in 
Sugar Engg. and Sugar Boiling. ; í 
" Technical College (Private), Dayalbagh, Agra—Lic. in Engg. 
5 Automobile Elect. and Mech. 


= 
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Govt. Technical Institute, Jhansi—Dip. in Railway Engg- (Elect. 
& Mech.). 


MUSIC & FINE ARTS 
(University-affiliated) 


Andhra University 
Maharaja's Musie College (Govt.), Vizianagram—Dip. in Music. 


Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 
Department of Music—B. Music, Sangita Bhusana Title, Tamil 
Musie Cert. 
Banaras Hindu University 
College of Music and Fine Arts, Вапагаѕ—1. Music (Vocal & 
Instrumental)—Sangit  Pravasika (2 yrs entrance course), 
Sangit Madhyama (2 yrs Inter Course), Sangit Alamkara 
(2 yrs graduate course), Sangit Acharya (3 yrs post-graduate 
course). 2. Panting—Junior and Senior Diploma Courses for 
two years each. 3. Sculpture—Junior and Senior Diploma 
Courses for two years each. “ 


Baroda University 
Faculty of Fine Arts—B. A. fine) (Painting, Sculpture and 


applied Arts & Crafts), Dip. in Museology, Dips. in painting, 
sculpture and applied arts and crafts, Certs. in Lithography, 
Pottery, Photography and Wood crafts. 

Bombay University 


Sir J. J. School of Arts (Govt.), Bombay—B. Arch. 


Madras University i й И : 
Department of, Indian Music—M. Litt, Ph.D., Dip. in Indian 
Music. 


Patna University ч , С 
Department of Music—Dip. and Certificate in Music. 


Visva Bharati University, Santincketan i 
Kala Bhavana—Dip. in fine arts & crafts and Cert. in a special 


subject. d. 
Sangita Bhavana—Dip. in musie & dancing & Cert. in a special 


subject. 
MUSIC AND FINE ARTS 
(Not affiliated to Universities) 


Bhatkhande College of Hindusthani Music (Private), Lucknow— 
Sangit Visarad, (2) Sanigt Pravina, (3) Sangit АСКАТ УА, mi 
Sangit Nipun, (5) Nritya Visarad. . Ч 
Central College of Karnataka Music (Govt), Madras—Sangit 

Vidwan. 

Gandarva. Mahavidyalaya Mandol (Private), Poona—Sangit Pravi 
Sangit Visar d, Sangit Alankar, Sangit Madhyama, Sangit She 
ksha Баласа anus dri eg Visarad. ут 

Govt. School of Arts rafts, Caleutta—Dip. in Appli 
Tine Art, Indian Painting and Sculpture, Miu: ADS 


Craft. 
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Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras—(1) Diploma in Music, 
iromani. J NS 27 
adnot Musie College (Govt.), Gwalior—Dip. in Music. 
Indian Art School—Calcutta. ^ 
School of Arts, Hyderabad—Dip. in Arch. à 
- Patna School of Arts, Patna. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Hyderaba 
courses in painting, sculpture and crafts. 
Govt. School of Arts and Crafts, Madras. 
Govt. School of Arts, Simla—Dips. in draw 
mercial Art, Certs. in Art and craft Teachers’ Class. 
Maharaja's School of Arts and Crafts, Jaipur. 
Govt. School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow— Courses in Fine Arts, 
Commercial Art. 5 
Orissa School of Art (Private), Cuttack—Cert. in ЖА Аг 
S. S. T. Academy of Musie (Govt.), Trivandrum—Ganabhooshanam, 
Г Post-Dip. їп уеепа. A 
Kamboj Sangit-Kala Niketan (Private), Meerut—Sangit Pravakar, 
Dip. in Music (senior & junior), Certs. in acting, writing, pain- 
ji ting and demonstration (senior & junior), 
National Music College (Private), Kanpur—Sangit Visarad. 
Prayag Sangit Samiti (Private), Allahabad— Sangit Pravakar, San- 
git Siksha Nipun, Sangit Pravina, Dip. in Music. y 
Sangit Vidyalaya (Private), Almora—Dip. in Mus. M 
All-India College of Musie, Arts and Crafts (Private), Dhakuria, 
galeutt. angit Visarad, Vadya-Visarad, Gita “Boye Mutya 
Prava, Cert. in music. ? 


Arya Sangit Vidyapith (Private), 199, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta | 
A —Sangit Visarad, Vadya-Visarad, Cert. in Mus. 
. Bengal Music College (Private), 4, Hindustan Road, Caleutta— 
Sangit Visarad, Vidya-Visarad, Gita Prava, Nritya Prava; 
Cert. in Mus. эў 
Ram Saran College of Music (Private), 
^ Dip. in Mus. 


( it UM 
(2) Sangit y 


d—Diploma and Cert. 


ing & painting and Com- 


Bishnupur, Bankura— 


, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


(University affiliated) 
— Agra University 


1 Agricultural College, Kanpur—B.Sc. (Agri.), M.Sc. 


Agri.). 
at Vedic Agricultural College, Baraut—B.Sc. USE 
M. B. College of Agriculture, Gwalior—B.Se, Agri.). 
f Balwant Rajput College, Agra—B.S Se. (Agri.). 


с. (Agri.), M 
| А. S. Jat College, Lakhaoti—B.Sc. (Agri). ) f 
— Allahabad University 4 


ij REM Institute, Allahabad—B.Sc. (Agri), B.Se. (Agri. 


B.Sc. (Agri.)-—three years course, 


college) Bapatla— 
Eri.),—two years course. 
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^ Annamalai University 


Dept. of Agriculture—B.Sc., (Agri.), M.Sc. (Agri.). 
Banaras Hindu University E b 
College of Agriculture, Banaras—B.Se. (Agri), M.Sc. (Agri), i 
Ph.D., D.Sc. Y 
Bihar University - 
Bihar Agricultural College, Sabour—B.Sc. (Agri.). 
Caleutta University 
Jhargram Agricultural College, Лат гат—1.5с. (Agri.). 
Delhi University | - 
Central /College of Agriculture, New Delhi—B.Se. (Hons.) 
(Agriculture). 
Gauhati University i 
Assam Agri. College, Jorhat—B.Sc. (Agri), M.Sc. (Agri.). 
Gujarat University " 
B. A. College of Agri. Anand—B.Sc. (Agri), M.Sc. (Agri.). 
Karnatak University ЛА 
College of Agriculture, Dharwar—B.Sc. (Agri.), M.Sc. (Agri.). 
Madras University Y 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore—B.Se. (Agri.), M.Sc. (Agri.). - 


Mysore University б 
Agricultural College, Bangalore—B.Se. (Agri.). 


Nagpur University 1 
ollege of Agriculture, Nagpur—I.Se. (Agri), B.Sc., (Agri.). 


Osmania University - Ц 
он College of Agriculture, Hyderabad—B.Sc. (Agri.). 
Poona University К ; 
College of Agriculture, Poona—B.Se. (Agri.), M.Sc. (Agri). 


Punjab University A 
Govt. Agricultural College, Ludhiana—A.Se. (Agri), B.Sc., 


(Agri), M.Sc. (Agri.). 
Khalsa College, Amritsar—A.Sc. (Agri), B.Sc. (Agri). W 
Brijindra College, Faridkot—A.Sc. (Agri.). 
канда CETUR ЖЕ. he (d | 
. К. N. Agricultural College, Jobner aipur)—I.Se. (Agri), — 
B.Se. (Agri.). RID) (Agri), — 
Travancore University 
Trivandrum Central Research Institute—M.Se. (Agri.). 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
(Not affiliated to Universities) 


Indian Agricultural Research Institute (Central Govt.), N N 
Delhi—Associateship of I. A. R. I., Cert. in Ho EUM 
Indian Dairy Research Institute (Central Govt.), Bangalore— | 


Indian Dairy Diploma. 
STATISTICS 
Statistical Branch of Indian Council of Agricultural j 
. "(Gentral Govt.), New Delhi—Dip. in Agri. Stat., Gen, теше 
Stat. tay 
| { 
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1 istical Institute (Private), Caleutta—Associateship of 
иле Ste аиа Diploma (Parts I & II), Computors' {ў! 
Cert. 


FORESTRY 
(Not affiliated to Universities) 


i E Ranger College (Central Govt.), Dehra Dun— 
Bo Pct Rer Cert. (Hons. higher standard & lower standard, 
I. F. C. (Pass & Honours). { 
Indian Forest College (Central Govt.), Dehra Dun—Associate- 
ship of LF.C. (Pass & honours). 

Madras Forest College (Central Govt.), Coimbatore—Forest 
Rangers and Forest Certs. (Hons., higher standard and lower 
standard). 


MEDICINE & PUBLIC HEALTH 
(Not affiliated to any University) 


qm 4 
ga Ayurvedie College, Gauhati—Dip. in Ayurveda. 
Bihar 5 
^ Govt. Ayurvedie College, Patna—G.A.M.S. 
Govt. Tibbi College, Patna—Degree in Tibbi. 


Ж Y la Vaidyak Mahavidyal 
ryangla Vaidya! ahavidyal а Privat 'a—G.F 4 
D.A.S.F. (Dip). yalaya (Private), Satara—G.F.A.M., 


Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya (Private), Poona—G.F.A.M. 
Арана eee eum e) Poona—G.F.A.M. 
. A. Poddar yurvedic edical Coll i rli 
s Bombay B.A S (бр). ica ollege (Private), Worli, 
..G. Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya (Private ; Nadiad—G, 
Nair Hospital Dental College (Bom. бор MON SE 


L.D.S., C.D.S. : oration), Bombay— 
0. CHAM Ayurveda Medical Mahavidyalaya (Private), Surat 
Delhi 


Ayurvedic & Unani Tibbia College (Govt.), Delhi—A yurveda- 
charya, Dhanwantari, Bhishagacharya Dhanw ҮЕ did 

4 Tib-O-Jarahat, Fazil-I-Tib-O-Jarahat. antari, Kamili 
Hyderabad. 

4 Government Ayurvedic College (Govt.), Hyderabad. A vurvedic. 


14 


Visharad. é 
Nizamia Govt. Unani College (Govt.), 
e Mustanad. © 
00 ш a (G } в 
ү, ovt. Ayurvedic College ovt.), walior—B I.M.s 
Raj Ki i rvedi Ш Fivate) Тил. 
иаа і umar Singh Ayurvedic College (Private), -Indore —B.I.M.S: 
College of Indigenous  Medicen 
LIM. gi S е (Govt.), 


Hyderabad—Tabeeba 


Madras—G.C.I.M» 


e 


~ 


y Rajasthan 
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|| 
Madras—Dip. in Pharmacy. 


ysore—L.A.M.S., L.U.M.S. 


Medical College (Govt.); 


Mysore 
Govt. Ayurvedic & Unani College, M 


Orissa 
Gopabandhu Ayurvedic Vidyapeeth (Govt.), Puri—D.A.M.S. 
Punjab 
Private), Ludhiana—L.S.M.F. 


Arya Medical School ( 
Dayanand Ayurvedic College (Private), 


Vachar. 


Jullundur—Vidhya 


Govt. Ayurvedic College (Govt.); Jaipur—Bhishak, Bishagwar, 


Bishagacharya. 
Saurashtra e: У 
S. G. A. S: Ayurvedic vidyalaya (Govt.) Jamnagar—D.A.S.F. 


Uttar Pradesh E 
Arjun Ayurvedic College (Private), Banaras—B.1.M.S. 
Dehra Dun—B.I.M.S. 


Ayurveda College (Private), 1 
College (Private), Gurukul, Brindaban—Ayurveda 


Ayurvedic 
Sheromani, Ayurveda Bhushan. . 
e (Private), Risikul, Hardwar—B.I.M.S. 


Ayurvedic Colleg: 5 

Baldeo Ayurvedic College (Private)—B. I. M.S. 
Bharat Tibbia College (Private), Saharanpur—D. U. М. 
Darshanand Ayurvedic College (Private), Banaras—B. I. M. S. 
University (Private), Kangri, Saharanpur—Ayurveda- 


Gurukul 
lankar. i EN. * 
Jhansi Ayurvedic University ' (Private), Jhansi—B. I. M. S. 
M. Sc. À А. 5 | 
dic College (Private), Lucknow—B. I. M. S. 


„ D. Sc. 
Kanya Kubja Ayurve ( 
тене Hari Ayurvedic College (Private), Pilibit—B. I. M. S. 
Ram Sahay Ayurvedic College (Private), Meerut—B. I. M. S 
Takmil-ut-Tib College (Private), Lucknow—M. I, M. S. ү 
Unani Medical College (Private), Allahabad—B. I. M. S. 
Uttorkhand Ayurvedic College (Private), Gupt Kashi, Garhwal— | 


B. I. M. S. 


West Bengal $ 
АП India Institute of Hygeine & Public Health (Central Govt.) 
2n 


i Se cae 
Ае aa. Pratisthan (Private), 123, Harish Wu. Ed. ] 
oat mocopathic Medical College & Hospital URN 
Piper ai Сеи 
"erae. Quotes ku Golge а m. "a 
CORRECT, Keine NERA а В 
Shamadas, ашула Ee (Private), 29431, Upper Circular 


(Govt), Gwalior MB. B.S. р. MS. 
С. M. Medical College (Govt. тшшн Я H 

S. N. Medical College (Govt.), Agra—M.B. BS. M.D., M.S. 
sity 1 ГУ 


- t.), Visakhapatnam—M.B., BS. | 
. "15156 Dip. in Obstetrics `Супаесо]о, Laryngo- . 
logy & Otology, Opthalmolo, a vu ERE 
- Sanitary Inspector Cert. P ову, Venerealogy and Pharm | 
Medical бо ege (Govt.) Guntur— registration | 

and pre-clinical school. Sr Мв, B.S., Pre-registra 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Ayurveda (Univ, 


edicine ( Univ.) 


)—А, М. s. Quad 


edacharya). 
—M.B, B.S; 


Grant Medical College 0% в Ж 
ШЕ, Me. (Med), MP Ms. DES B, Bo DT 
D.P.M., D.M.R.E., F. m ASI "Physio- 

as Sundardas Medi logy & Bio-C 


hem.). 

Tee! College (Bom. Corporation) 
ombay—M.B., BS., B.Sc. Med. ‚ Corp “Sy 
А Ph.D., БЫН. D.A., D.V. & $ 1 diy Fey Med), M.D., M.S 
4 my & Animal Physiology), Se. (Mint 

АШ try), Ph.D. 


edical Institute Private). dz 

Medical College. (dort), араар B 
DONE » Ka үү А erate) LÍ Se., эго BS, 
Sir Nilratan Sarkar edical Colle é 
School of Tropical Medicine Caleueta yt); Calentta— В. 
Delhi University. ] if UM. & H. 
Dept. of Tuberculous Diseases pip. 

Шу; f | i 


n 
А 
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College of Nursing (Central Govt.), New Delhi—B.Sc. (Hons.), 


Nursing. 
Lady Hardinge Medical College (Private), New Delhi—M.B., B.S. 
Gauhati University. 
.Assam Medical College (Govt.), Dibrugarh—M.B., B.S. 
Gujarat University. 
B. J. Medical College (Govt.), Ahmedabad—M.B., B.S., M.D. 
MIS, BSc. (Мей), MSc. (Мей), D..R.E, D.O., T.D.O, | 
L. M. College of Pharmacy (Private), Ahmedabad—B. Pharm. 


Karnatak University M 
Kasturba Medical College (Govt.), Udipi—M.B., B.S. 


Lucknow University 4 
Dept. of Anatomy—M.B., B.S., M.S. 
Dept. of Ancient & Modern Medicine—M.B., B.S. 
Dept. of Dentistry—B.D.S. 

Dept. of E. N. T. 
Dept. of Forensic Medicine—M.B., B.S., M.D. 


Dept. 
Dept of Opthalmology—M.B., B.S., M.S., 


Dept. of Obstetrics 

Dept. of Orthopaedics—M.B., B.S., 

Dept. of Pathology —M.B., B.S., M.D., D.C.P. 

Dept. of Pharmacology—M.B., B.S., M.D. 
4 Dept. of Radiology—M.B., B.S., D.M.R.E. 

Dept. of Social Medicine & Public Health—M.B., B.S., M.D. | 
Dept. of Surgery—M.B., B.S., M.S. UE M 
Dept. of Tuberculosis—M.B., B.S., M.D., D.T.D. 


Мааа nine ital College (Govt) 
adras Medical College (Govt.), M.B., B.S., M.D. ; 
BSSe B Pham MSc, ED. Dips im Consee tery aid 
stetrics, Venerealogy, thal: 5 
d ,culosis and Ota-Rhino-Laryn eee Orthopaedics, Tuber- 
nley Medical Co! Govt. ( 2: \ 
ИС NN ege (Govt.), Madras—M.B., B.S., M.D., M.S., 
hristian Medical College (Privat: 7 1 
M.S., B.Sc. (Nursing). ivate), Vellore—M.B, B.S, M.D., 
Mysore’ University A | 
Medical College (Univ.), Mysore—M.B., B.S. | 
Medical School (Univ.), Bangalore—L.M.P. 
Nagpur University 
Medical College (Govt.), Nagpur—M.B., B.S. 


Osmania University 
Osmania Medical College (Goyt.), Hyderabad—M.B., B.S. 


Бар Сни REL OSU у 

ept. 0; armaceutical Chemistry Ph 

College, Amritsar—B. Pharm., М. Pharm Созу, Khalsa 
Dept. of Pharmaceutics, Medical College, Amritsar—B + 
Christian Medical College (Private), Ludhiana— M.B : e 


Dental College (Govt.), Amritsar—B.D.S. 


eS 
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Medical College (Govt.), Amritsar—B.Sc., M.Sc, M.B., B.S. 
D.T.D., D.O.M.S. 
Medical College (Govt.), Patiala—M.B., B.S. 
Patna University 
à P. W. Medical College (Univ.), Patna—M.B., B.S. 
-Rajputana University г 
Жаат Man Singh Medical College (Govt.), Jaipur—M.B., B.S. 
- Travancore University 
Medical College (Govt.), Trivandrum—M.B., B.S. 
Utkal University 


5. С. В. Medical College (Govt.), Cuttack—M.B., B.S. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


. Andhra Training College of Physical Education (Private), Vijaya- 
wada—Cert. in Physical Education. А, 
College of Physical Education (Private), Muzaffarpur—Dip. in Phy- 
sical Education. 


Physical Education College (Goyt.), Shirpuri (M.B.)—Dip. in Physi- 
cal Education. 


И йш Vyayam Prasarak Mondal (Private), Amraoti—Vyayam 
isharad. 
Academy of Physical Education of Sri Hanuman Vyayamshala 
(Private), Hyderabad— Cert. in Physieal Education. an 
Govt. College of Physical Edueation (Govt.), Caleutta—Dip. in Phy- 
Sical Education. d 
Govt. College of Physical Education, Rupur (Punjab)—D. P. E. А 
Govt. College of Health & Physical Education (Govt.), Patna—Dip- 
in Physical Edueation. 
. Training Institute for Physical Edueation (Govt.), Kandivali (Bom.) 
i — Dip. in Physical Education. 
_ Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education (Private), 
j Physical Ed. for Woman, Cert. in Physical Ed. Я 
Kaivalyadhana S.Y.M.Y. Samiti (Private), Lonavala (Bom.)—Dip. 
in Physical Education. 


Madras—Dip. in 


MINING 
Indian School of Mines & Applied Geology, 


| Dhanbad—Associateship 

in mining engineering, Dip. in applied geology, certificates in 
coal-mining & applied geology. 

College of Mining & Metallurgy, Banaras Hindu 

(mining), Metallurgy & Fuel Tech., Ph.D., D.Sc 


Sitarampur Mining School, Sitarampur (Bengal)—Mine engineer’s 


University—B.Sc. 


1 certificate, 
U Jayachamarajendra Occupational Institute, Bangalore—Dip. in 
mining. 
JOURNALISM 
Calcutta University, Calcutta 
“Ay сү of Journalism—Dip. in Journalism (post-graduate 
course). 


) 


Punjab University 
Punjab Univ. 
Madras University, 
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Camp College, New Delhi—Dip. in Journalism. 


Madras 


Diploma. Course. 


Nagpur University, 
Hilsop College 
Mysore University 


Nagpur 
(Private)—Dip. and Cert. in Journalism. 


University Course. 


Agra University 
U. P. College of 


VETERINARY SCIENCE 
(Affiliated to Universities) 


Veterinary Science & Animal Husbandry (Govt.), 


Mathura—B.V.Se. & A.H. 


Bihar University 
Bihar. Veterina’ 
Bombay University 


ry College (Govt.), Patna B. V. Se. & A. Н. 


Bombay Veterinary College (Govt.), Bombay—B.Sc., (Vet.). 


Gauhati University 
Assam Veterina 

Osmania University 
Univ. College 


ry College (Govt.), Gauhati—B.V.Se. & А.Н. 


of Veterinary Science & Animal Husbandry 


(Univ.)—Hyderabad—B.V.Sc. 


Punjab University 
Punjab College 
Hissar—B.V.S 


of Veterinary Science & Animal Husbandry, 
c. | 


(Not Affiliated to Universities) 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute (Central Govt. 
—Associateship of LV.R.L, Dip. in Tropical Vet. Praca ae 
Vet. Sc., Animal Husbandry, Poultry Husbandry, жагасы 


of sera, vacci 


nes & artificial insemination and Physiopathology 


of reproduction. 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute (Central Govt.), Muk: 
ЭЯ x 


teshwar—Associateship of LV.R.L, Dip. in Tropical Vet. Sc 


certs. in manufactt 
khet disease vaccines, 


nique 
Beng: 


Aligarh University, 


al Veterinary C 
pensing, Farriers а 


facture of sera & vaccines, manufactur i 
s A e of iu 
Bacteriological or Protozoological is 


ollege (Govt.), Caleutta—certs. i з 
nd Dressiers, "Poultry and dee vet. dis- 


LIBRARIANSHIP 
Aligarh ‹ 


Cert. in Librarianship. 


Calcutta University . 


Dept. of Libraria 


Bombay University 
Bombay U 


nship Training—Dip. in Librarianship. 


niv. Library—Dip. in Librarianship. 


> ai 
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Р i University 2 Aat 
ышы of HERZ Science—Dip. in Library Science; Master of e 
! Library Science, Ph.D. 
- Andhra University, Waltair 
9 Опе year Dip. Course. 
Banaras Hindu University, Banaras 
Dip. in Library Science, one year's course. 
unjab University, Simla 
у Certificate Course on Librarianship. 
рт University, Madras 
Dip. and certificate course. 


_ ART & LITERATURE IN INDIA 


5 Since Independence, the Government of India and the State Gov- 
| €rments have been devoting considerable attention to the develop: 
nent of art and culture. The Central Government have established 
| three Academies such as (1) Sahitya Akadami, (2) Sangit Nous 
Akadami and (3) Lalit Kala Akadami for the furtherance of thi 
cause. 


Progress regarding these Academies made so far, are— | 
(1) Jaipur House at Delhi has been acquired for housing Na- st 
tional Gallery of Arts. í 


v M 
Government of India have accepted a programme for 


financial assistance to needy but meritorious men of letters 
in various Indian languages. f J 


Th anguration of film awards, 
Comfution among dramas of 14 regional languages. 
SAHITYA AKADAMI TW NT a ; 


Sahitya Akadami or the National Academy of Letters was for- 
mally inaugurated by the Government of Indià on 12th March, 1954. 
- The Government of India Resolution which s 


А x : O) t forth the constitution 
of the Akadami described it as “a 1 l organisation to wor 
actively for the development of Indian letters and to set high dier 
rary standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary. activities in a 
^ the Indian languages and to promote through them all the cultura 
. unity of the country.” Though set up by the Government, the Aka- 


dami is to function as an autonomous organisation. 
dami 


ЭСА 
B51, | 


their eminence in the field of letters, and 
f the Academy of Dance, Drama & Music 
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j. Government of India for 
two representatives each o: 
and the Academy of Art. 1 

The immediate programme of the Akadami as laid down by the 
General Council for implementation consists of the following : 

l 1. The Akadami will publish or will sponsor the publication of 

a national bibliography of contemporary works of literary merit 

in Indian languages. r А 

2. The Akadami will sponsor publication of anthologies of 

) writings in the various Indian languages. 

sponsor publication of standard works on 


select: contemporary 
3. The Akadami will 


merit. and wide appeal jn any Indian language are mad i 
in апаа оо 2 orner табала E as well. Gawa an 
5. е adami will select ten best books in each Inid: = 
А guage with a view to their being ultimately sponsored for ee h 
tion in Шер dan, languages. ! 
6. he Akadami will publish a. Quarter Bulleti ivi 
en recono E the Akadami's золу аѕ well as а MEE 
of works of literary merit in the various Indian ]an i 
during the period under, review. guages published 
q. The Akadami will inquire into the diffieulties experienced by 1 
getting their books published or t: Уу 
ures fon REDDE. them. | manslateslvand 
. The Akadami will cooperate with the Indian Nati ) 
Commission for UNESCO in furtherance of the UNESCO E ues | 
translating and publishing selected Indian classics into foreign | 
languages and foreign classics into Indian languages. 
97 


Indian writers in 
will suggest meas 
АВ 


The Akadami will advice the Government of India i ү 
selection of the best book published in each Indian SEND еды 
the last three years for the purpose of Prizes already КАЗ. 

t 


by the Ministry of Education. ? 
10. The Akadami will set up Advisory Boards consisting of 
í advice та be constantly available to the Akadami i Жү i y 
| of the above programme. adami in the execution | 
38 


eminent writers and experts in each Indian language so that thei 
SANGIT NATAK AKADAMI | 


i 
\ An Indian Acadamy of Dance, Drama and Music, үч 
“gangit Natak Akadami,” shall be ‘constituted. D A. be called - 
Organisation and function:—The Academi SHRI наты HERE 

following powers and due EY де d the. 

£ Pio co-ordinate the activities о regional or 1 

(i) mies of dance, gam and Jor music ; State acade- 

^ (i) to promote research in the fields of Indian dance, dram: 
Tov and music & for this purpose, to establish a libra mai 
AN museum ; { A a library uS 


(ii) to ‘co-operate with such similar academies as there m; 
be and other institutions and associations for the TOR 2 


үм 


852 


(iv) 
(у) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 
(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(ху) 


(xvi) 


"Chairman 
Mr. Justice P. Y. Rajamannar, Chief Justice, Madras High Court, 


"Treasurer 
\Shri M. S. Bhatnagar, Delhi. 
Secretary 
Nirmala Joshi 


Akadami Awards 1953.54 


Hindustani Vocal—Ustad Rajab Ali Khan (Dewas). 
. Hindustani Instrumental Ustad Ahmed Jan Thirakwa ` 
(Rampur) 
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ance of'its objects and for the enrichment of Indian cul- 
ture as a whole ; д 

to encourage the exchange of ideas and enrichment of 
techniques between the different regions in regard to 
the arts of dance, drama and music ; 

to encourage, where necessary, the establishment of 
theatre centres, on the basis of regional languages, and 
Co-operation among different theatre centres; — > 
to encourage the setting up of institutons providing train- 
ing in the art of theatre, including instruction in actor’ 5 
training, study of stage-craft and production of plays; 
to encourage and assist production of new plays by 
awarding prizes and distinctions ; 
to publish literature on Indian dance, drama and music 
including reference works such as an illustrated diction- 
ary or handbook of technical terms ; и 

to give recognition and otherwise assist meritorious 
theatrical organisations, where there are no State or re- 
gional organisations ; К 
to encourage the development of amateur dramatic sn 
vity, the children’s theatre, the open air theatre and the 
rural theatre in its various forms ; А 

to revive and preserve folk dance and folk music in diffe- 
rent regions of the country and to encourage the develop- 
ment of community music, martial music etei; T 
to sponsor dance, drama and music festivals on all-India 
basis, and to encourage regional festivals 5 LA 
to award prizes and distinctions and to give recognition 
to individual artists for outstanding achievement in the 
fields of dance, drama and music ; 

to promote cultural exchanges in the fields of dance, 
drama and music with other countries ; 

in furtherance of its Objects, to purchase land, own pro- 
perty in its various forms and to maintain, sell, mort- 
gage or otherwise dispose of it; and ‚ 

to do all such other acts and things, whether incidental 
to the powers aforesaid or not, as тау be required in 
order to further the objects of the Academy, 


adras-1. 


| 
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HIND 
sthana Vidwan Shri Vasudevacharya. 
tal—P. Sanjeeva Rao. 


Karnatak Vocal—A: 
Karnatak Instrumen 


LALIT KALA AKADAMI 
This academy was inaugurated at Delhi on August 5, 1954. 
This is a corporate body and would work through a General Council, 
nance Committee and any other Committee 


an Executive Board, a Fir 
or Committees set up by the General Council or Executive Board. 


Chairman—Debiprosad Roychaudhuri. 
I 


SPORTS—INDIAN AND WORLD 


INDIAN CRICKET 
Foreign Teams in India 


G. F. Vernon’s Team— (1889-90). Played 12; won 10, lost 1 and 


drawn 1. Captain—G. F. Vernon. 
Lord Hawke's Team—(1892-93). Played 23; won 15, lost 2 


and drawn 6. Captain—Lord Hawke. 
Oxford University Authentics — (1902-8): ‚ Played 19; won 12; 


lost 2 pu premi Б. i Captain Ka Tag) PI 
M. C. C. cial Team— -26). ayed 34; 
А. E. R. Gilligan. pron EN deve 


23 and lost none. Captain— ce 
All-Ceylon Team (1932-33)—Played 10; won 2; lost 1; drawn 7. 


Captain De: О. Н. ОР 0) Played 34 i 
. C. С. Team (1933-34)— ауе ; won 17; dr { 
lost 1; Captain—D. К, Jardine. ? AYANT 
Australian Team (Unofficial 1935-36)—Played 23; won 11; lost 
s. ЕЈ 


3; drawn 9. Captain—J. Ryder. 
Lord Tennyson's Team (1937-38)—Played 24; won 8, lost 5 and 


drawn 11. Captain—Lord Tennyson. 
Second All-Ceylon Team (1940-41)—Played 5; won 1; lost 1; 
» И 


drawn 3. Captain—S. S. Jayawikrama. 
Australian Services XI (1945-46)—Played 9; won 1; lost 2; 


drawn 6. Captain—A. L. Hasset. 
West Indies Team (1948-49)—Played 17; won 5; lost 1; drawn 
| 


iil; Captain—John анага 
1st Commonwea eam (1949-50)—Played 19; 4 
drawn 9. Captain—L. Livingstone. 5 ; won 8; lost 2; 
2nd Commonwealth Team (1950-51)—Played 25; drawn 13: _ 
won 125 played 5 unofficial Test matches, won 2, drawn 8, Captain— t 


L. E. G, A Team (1951-52)—Played 1 
M-C.C. Team -52)—Played 18; won 7; 1 } 
Test mateh played 5; won 1; lost 1; drawn EDU Ed 10; P 
Howard. 1 ) Ni Di 
[n Pakistan Team (1952)—Played 12; won 1; lost 2; " 
Captain—A. Kardar. ; drawn 9, 
28 


alib s Ш о DAC QUA Tt PRE уг 
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Indian Teams Abroad 


First Parsi Team in England (1886)—Played 28 ; won 1 ; lost 19; 
drawn 8. Captain— Patel. 


Second Parsi Team (1888)—Played 31; won 8; lost 11; drawn 
12. Captain—P. D. Kanoa. 

Maharaja of Patiala's Team in England (1911)—Played 23; 
won 6; lost 15; drawn 2. Captain—Maharaja of Patiala. 

All India Team in England (1932)—Played 36 ; won 18; lost 9; 
drawn 14. Captain—Maharaja of Porbandar. t S 

АП India Team in England (1936)— Played 31; won 5; lost 13; 
drawn 13. Captain—Maharajakumar of Vijianagram. 

АП India Team in Ceylon (1945)—Played 5; won 2; lost 0; 
drawn 3. Captain—V. M. Merchant. 

All India Team in England (1946)—Played 33 ; won 13 ; lost 4 ; 
drawn 16. Captain—Nawab of Pataudi. 

All India Team in Australia (1947-48) —Played 19, won 4; lost 
7; drawn 8. Captain—Lala Amarnath. 1 

АП India Team in England (1952)— Played 38; won 6; lost 8; 
drawn 24; Test match played 4 ; won 0 ; lost 3 ; drawn 1. Captain— 
V. S. Hazare. D 

АП India Team in West Indies (1953)—Played 11 ; lost 1; won 
1; drawn 9. Captain—V. S. Hazare. 


^ Official Test Matches 
India. v. England Test 


Match played Eng.won India won Drawn 
1932 In England Srv al 1 


0 0 

1933-34 In India Adi 2 0 
1936 In England Md 2 0 1 
1946 In England 3 1 0 2 
1951-52 In India 5 1 1 3 
_ 1952 In England 4 3 0 1 
19 10 1 8 


India v. Australia Test 


Match played Aust. won India won Drawn 
- 1947-48 In. Australia AU b. 4 


0 1 


India v. West Indies Test. 


Match played W. Indies India won Drawn 


f 2 won 
1948-49 In India us. Tb XT 0 4 
1958 In W. Indies |. 5 1 0 4 
NT [X et 


Тое 2 0 


we 
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j India v. Pakistan Test 
$ Match played Pakistan won Indiawon Drawn 
1952 In India КИБ. 1, 
TEST RECORDS 


For India 
Highest total for an inanga аа о (9 wkts. дес.) v. England, Bombay. 


Lowest totals for an innings—b58 v. Australia, Brisbane, 1947-48, 

s —58 v, England, Old Tafford, 1952. 
Highest. individual Score—184 Mankad v. England, Lords, 1952. 
Most wickets in an innings—8 for 51 Mankad v. Pakistan, Delhi, 1952. 
Most wickets in a match—13 for 131 Mankad v. Pakistan, Delhi, 1952. 
Most wickets in a series—34 V. Mankad v. England, 1951-52. 
Century in each Inntigs Бото Hazare v. Australia, Adelaide, 

| -48. 

Most runs in a series—560 by R. Modi v. West Indies, 1948-49. 


Against India 


ighest total for an innings—674 by Australia, Adelaide, 1947-48. 

і ДИМ total pe an innings—107 by Australia, Sydney, 1947-48. 
Highest individual score—217 by Hammond (England), Oval, 1936. 
Most wickets in a series—29 for 386 by Trueman (England), 1952, 
Most wickets in а match—12 for 94—Fazal Mahmood (Pakistan), 


Lucknow, 1952. 


Most runs in a series—779 by Е. Weeks (West Indies) 1948-49. 
Highest test score—237 by F. Worrel (West Indies), Kingston, 1953. 
Most centuries in a match—6 (Australia 3; India 3), Adelaide, 
d 1947-48. } 
RR Indies 3; MD 3), Kingston, 


CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP OF INDIA 
Winners of Ranji Trophy 


ў by the Maharaja of Patiala i б 
A gold cup presented де гоў P in memory 
of the famous Indian Cricketer, Prince Ranjitsinji.] 


X ombay 1941-42 Bombay 1947-48 Holkar 

1005-36 Bombay 1942-43 Baroda . 1948-49 Bombay 

\ 1936-37 Nawanagar 1943-44 Western India 1949-50 Baroda 
ү 1937-38 Hyderabad 1944-45 Bombay 1950-51 Holkar 
1938-39 Bengal 1945-46 Holkar 1951-52 Bombay 
1939-40 Maharashtra 1946-47 Baroda 1952-53 Holkar 
1940-41 Maharashtra 1953-54 Bombay 


PUT кый» Л H 
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Ranji Trophy Records 


Great Totals 
912—Holkar v. Mysore for 
wickets 1945-46. 
826—Maharashtra v. 
India States 1948, 
798—Maharashtra v. 
India 1940. 
784—Baroda v. Holkar 1946. 
1764— Bombay v. Holkar, 1944, 
760—Bengal v. Bombay, 1951-52. 
757—Holkar +. Hyderabad, 1950, 
RU v. Maharashtra, 
725—Bombay v. Maharashtra for 
8 wickets, 1950. 
714— Do Do 
8 wickets, 1948, 
675—Maharashira v. 
1940. 


Western 


Northern 


for 


Bombay, 


658—5. Punjab v. N. India for 
8 wickets, 1945, 


v. Maharashtra 


‘Baroda for 


645—Bombay v. Baroda, 1945, 
638—Bombay v. Sind for 


8 
Wickets, 1947. 


) 632—Bombay v. Maharashtra for 


T wickets, 1947. 


Highest partnership record for 
any wicket—By Gul Mahomed 
(319) and Hazare (254 not 
out) (4th wicket partnership) 
—577 runs for Baroda v. 
Holkar 1946-47 (World 
Record). : : 

Most individual centuries in an 
innings—6 centuries by Holkar 
v. Mysore 1945-46—a world 

H ы t in one in- 
ighest aggregate in one in- 
ings 1896 runs by Maha- 
rashtra v. Bombay at Poona 
(1941-42), 

Lowest Victory—By опе run, 
Bengal v. Bihar (1941-42). 

Smallest Total—22 rung, 
Punjab v. N. India (1984). в 

Lowest innings total: 22 OX 
Punjab) v. Uttar Bharat, 
Amritsar 1934. 9 

Most hundreds in a match: 9, 
Bombay v. Maharashtra, Poo- 
na, 1948-49 (World Record). С 

Highest match aggregate : zan 
for 38 wickets, (Bombay, 651, 
T14 for 8 wickets December), 
v. Maharashtra (407, 604) at 
Poona 1948-49 (World Record)- 


Highest Individual Scores in the Ranji Trophy 
*448—В. B, Nimbalkar (Maha- 


rashtra) v. Western Indian 
States (1948-49), 
*359—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
v. Maharashtra 1943-44), 
319—Gul Mahomed (Baroda) 
against Holkar (1946-47). 
*316—V. Hazare (Maha- 
rashtra) against Holkar 
(1944-45). 
288—Hazare (Baroda) against 
Holkar (1946-47), 
218—У, M. V 
against Holkar 
*249—D. Compton 
(1944-45). 


(1944-45). 
(Holkar) 


Merchant (Bombay) 


246—D. В. Deodhar (Maha- 


rashtra) against Bombay 
(1940-41). ] ad 
*245—R. S. Modi (Bom.) agains 
Baroda (1944-45). 
*234—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Sind (1945-46). 
288—5. Mustaq Ali (Holkar) 
against U. P. 
217—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
1 against W. India (1944). 
21105 M. Merchant (Bom.) 
against Hyderabad (1947): 
*230—XK. Ibrahim  (Bom.) 
against N.-W. 
(1941-42). 


India 


si fe 
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Rohinton Baria Inter-University Cricket 
[Gold cup presented by Mr. A. D. Baria of Bombay to perpetuate 
the memory of his son, Rahinton Baria who died at an early age.) 
1935-37 Punjab Univ. ; 1938-42 Bombay Univ.; 1943 Punjab 
Univ. ; 1944-49 Bombay Univ. ; 1950-51 Mysore Univ. ; 1952 Bombay 
Univ. ; 1953 Delhi University 1954 Bombay Univ. 


FOOTBALL 
I. F. A. Shield, Calcutta 
(Started in the year 1898) 


1930 Seaforth Highlanders ; 1931 H.-L, I.; 1932 2nd Bn. Essex 
Regt.; 1933 D. C. L. I; 1934 Game abandoned ; 1935 East Yorks ; 
1936 Mahomedan Sp.; 1937 6th Field Brigade; 1938 East Yorks; 
1939 Police А.С.; 1940 Aryans ; 1941-42 Mahomedan Sp.; 1943 East 
Bengal; 1944 B. & A. Rly.; 1945 East Bengal; 1946 Tournament 
abandoned ; 1947 Mohan Bagan ; 1948 Mohan Bagan; 1949-51 East 
Bengal; 1952 Mohan Bagan 2, 0; Rajasthan 2, 0; 1953 India Cul- 
ture League (Bom.) 1954 Mohan Bagan. 

First year's winner : Royal Irish Rifles, 1893. 

Champions (3 successive years): Gordon Highlanders (1908-10); 

Calcutta F. C.' (1922-24); Sherwood Foresters (1926-28) ; 
East Bengal (1949-51). ў 

Winners of the highest number of times—Calcutta F. С.—9 

times. ' 


Royers Cup, Bombay 
(Started in the year 1891) 


1930 K. О. S. B.; 1931 Royal W. Kents ; 1932 Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers ; 1933 King's Liverpool Regt. ; 1934 Sherwood Foresters ; 1935- 
36 King's Liverpool Regt.; 1937-88 Bangalore Muslims; 1939 28th 
Field Brigade; 1940 Mahomedan Sporting, Calcutta; 1941 Welch 
Regiment; 1942 Bata Sp. Club (Caleutta); 1943 R. A. F.; 1944 


British Base Reinforcement Camp ; 1945 Military Police; 1946 Bri- 


tish Base Reinforcement Camp ; 1947 Tournament abandoned due to 
stand collapse ; 1948. Bangalore Muslims ; 1949 East Bengal; 1950- 
54 Hyderabad Police. 


Durand Cup, Delhi 
(Started in the year 1888). 


1950 Hyderabad Police; 1951-52 East Bengal; 1953 M 4 
Bagan ; 1954 Hyderabad Police. ohan 


National Football Championship 
(Santosh Memorial Trophy) 


The trophy for the championship was donated by th 
N) at a cost of Rs. 1,500 to perpetuate the Айту of HE. 
Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhury of Santosh, who was the presi- 
dent of the LF.A. for many years.] presi- 


| 
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- 1941 8. -- Bengal 1948 irah -. No Play. | 
1942-43 .. -. No Play. do40 ie -- West Bengal. 
1944  ., -. Delhi. 1950" 7 -. West Bengal. 
9452 See -. Bengal. 1951 45. -. West Bengal. 
1946 ex -. Mysore. ПОБ -. Mysore. 

ТЭА 607 -. Bengal. 1958 |. -. West Bengal. 
1954 Fe -. Bombay. 


р Inter-University Football Championship 
(Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee Trophy) 


GA .. Calcutta. 1948 ., .. Madras. 
1942 .. -. Punjab. 1949 .. -. Mysore. 
1943 .. +. Punjab. 1950 .. -. Calcutta. 
1944 |... -. Punjab. Tobi +. Nagpur. 
1945 .. -. Aligarh. 1952 И -. Aligarh. 
1946 ., -- Modras, 1953 .. *.. Calcutta. 
1947 >. -. Madras. 1954 . Osmania. 
HOCKEY 


Beighton Cup, Calcutta 
(Started in the year 1895) 
1931-32 Са]. Custom ; 1933 Jhansi Heroes ; 1934 Cal. Rangers ; 
С 1935 Cal. Customs; 199b ombay Customs; 1937 B. N. Railway 
(Kharagpur) ; 1938 Gay Customs; 1939 B. N. Ry, (Kharagpur) з 
1940 Bhopal Wanderers ; 1941 Bhagwant Club (Ticumgarh) and Bho 
pal Wanderers ; 1942 Cal. Rangers ; 1943-45 B. N. Ry. (Kharagpur) i 
t ommissioners (Cal.) ; 1947 No game ; 1948 U. P. Selecta 
„Рог Commissioners (Calcutta); 1949-50 Tata S. С. (Bom.); 1951 
Hindustan Airey: H Mohun Bagan; 1953 Tata Sports (Bom.) ; 
1954 A Sports (Bom.). 
irst y 
Highest 


Aga Khan Cup, Bombay i 


1934 Bombay Customs ; 1935 Bombay Customs ; 1936 Bombay 
Customs ; 1937 Lahore Y. M. C. A.; 1998 Bhagwant Club (Tricum 
garh) ; 1939 Bh 


I а 44 
want Club (Trieumgarh ; 1942 No play; 1943 G. I.P. Ry; 19 
Kamala Club (го 1945 Kamala Club (Kanpore) ; D 
Kalyanmal Mills (Indore); 1947 Rawalpindi Spartans; 1948 Kir ta 
United’; 1949 East Punjab Police ino] niic Sports; 1951-52 Ta 
Sports (Bombay) ; 1953 Lusitanians (Bom.); 1954 Abandoned. 


National Hockey Championship (Rangaswami Cup). 
(Started in 1928) 


1928 U. P.; 1930 All India Railway ; 1932 Punjab; ME 
Competition ; 1936 Bengal; 1938 Bengal ; 1940 Bombay ; 1942 De Rd 
1944 Bombay ; 1945 Bhopal; 1946 Punjab; 1947 Punjab ; 1948 Bhi 
pal; 1949-51 Punjab; 1952 Bengal; 1953 Services ; 1954 Punjab. 
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NATIONAL HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIP 


WOMEN’S 
n 1938—Lady Ratan Tata Cup 


Indugurated i 


1938 .. Kharagpur 1949 .. Bombay. 1953 .. Bombay & 
1939 .. Calcutta. 1950 .. M. P. Bengal. 
1947 .. Bombay. 1951 .. Bombay. 1954 .. M. P. 

1952 .. Bombay. 


1948 .. Bombay. 
PROVINCIAL BADMINTON CHAMPIONSHIP 


1944 .. Delhi. 1948 .. No tourna- 1951 .. Bombay. 
1945 .. Punjab. ment. 1952 .. Bombay 
1946 .. Punjab. 1949 .. Bombay. 1953 .. Bombay. 
1947 .. Bombay. 1950 .. Bombay. 1954 .. Bombay. 

INTER-STATE TABLE TENNIS 

Мез?в team event for the Barna-Bellack Cup 
1949 .. Bengal. 1951 .. Bengal. 1953 .. Bombay. 
1950 .. Bengal. 1952 .. Bengal. 1954 .. Bombay. 
BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 
(Started in 1931) 
1941—V. R. Freer (Madura). 1949—T. A.'Selveraj (Bangalore). 
1942—V. R. Freer (Madura). 1950—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 
1943-45—No game. 1951—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 
1946—C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 1952— Do. 
1953—A. Driffield (England). 


1947—C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 
1948—V. R. Freer (Madura). 


NATIONAL BADMINTON CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(1954 Winners) 


Men's Singles—Nandu Natekar (Bombay). 

Womens Singles—Mrs. Sunder Patwardhan (Bombay). 

Mews Doubles—Manoj Guha and G. Hemmady (Bengal). 
ibles—Miss С. S. Deodhar (Maharashtra) and Mrs. S 


14 vs Dor 
pone Patwardhan (Bombay). 


1954—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 


NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(1954 Winners) 


J. Arkinstall (Australia). 

: Miss Rita Davar. -- 

Men’s Doubles : J. Arkinstall and R. Howe (Australia). 
Women’s Doubles : Miss R. Davar and Miss Urmila Thapar, 
Mixed Doubles : S. C. Misra and Miss U. Thapar. р 


Mews Singles : 
Women’s Singles 


yf) 42 27 
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NATIONAL TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(1954 winners) 


Men’s Singles—U. Chandrana Women’s Doubles—Sayeed Sul- 
(Bombay). tana & B. K. Nalini, 
Womews Singles—Meena Paran- (Hyderabad), t 
de (Maharashtra). Mixed Doubles—R. Bhandari 
D. Men's Doubles—F. Н. Eljbrashi (Bengal), & Syeed Sultana 
— ^ & M. M. El Ashirami (Hyderabad). 
(Egypt). ‘ 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP, 1954 
Men (1952-54)—Mysore. Women—Bengal. 


NATIONAL VOLLYBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
1954-55 Punjab 


| WOMEN’S RECORDS IN INDIA 
00 ‘Metres run 


j .. D. Beek (Bengal) 1948 .. 12:4 s. 
Кыр шпа ++ Mary D'Souza (Bom.) 1952 261 s. . 
80 metres [5h Jump Miss U; Lyons (Punjab) .. 4 ft. 119 im. . 
hot ae urdles .. Violet Peters (Bom.) 1954 125 s. 
[400 “Do. à +» M. Yates (AIL) 1941 .. 81 ft, 103 in. 
“Discuss Throw "= Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1953 .. 7 m. 219 s. 
Javelin Throw 3 Miss Gilbert (Bom) 1942 .. 92 ft. 0 in. 


Davenport (Bihar) 
| Broad Jum 1954 "IG МА BUT 
- Putting the Shot Ps H Brown (Bangalore) 1954 17 ft. 5 in. 
100 m. Breast Stroke DU Gilbert (Bom.) .. 29 ft. 11 in. 


olly Nazir (Bom.) 1950 .. 1 m. 38 s. 
) Miss P. Ballantyne (Bom.) 

100 $ 1947 1. 1m. 186 s. 
| m. Back Stroke Т. Matclumpha (Bom.) 1949 1 m. 39 s. 


p SOME ALL INDIA SPORTS RECORDS 
4 Нор Sep nd Jump Н. Rebello (Mysore) ^ '48 50 ft. 2 in. 


Н; ++ S. George (Services) -~ .. 12 ft. 3 in. 
. Hammer thr ^ 4 : t i ДА! 
: Dikcus! ERE) ++ Kishon Singh 51 155 ft. 44 in 


ү 100 metres Free Style 


18 . ++ Makhan Singh 251-140 ft. 8% in. 
elin throw +» E. Whither (Punjab) 783 188 ft. 29 in. М 
P ++ Praduman Singh eer ee se in. 
4 ++ Ajit Singh (Punja «6 fL. in. 
p Long Nh Aine Si ER ў '34 23 ft. 10% in. 
100 yards run .. R. A. Verneaux (Bom.) 784 9-7 s. 
+. E. Whiteside (Punjab) ’36 21-8 s. 4 
+» G. P. Bhalla ‹ 734 50:0 s. 4 
-. Chand Singh (Patiala) 38 4 m. 25:6 s. 


. Raunak Singh p | 8415 m. 3-7) 8. ja 


A 
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в 
Five Miles „ .. Gujjar Singh (Punjab) 
Six Miles » ae Raunak Singh (Patiala) 
100 metres run ^. Lavy Pinto (Bom.) 
200 5j Fs .. Lavy Pinto (Bom.) 
400 5 H „. Ivan Jacob (Mad.) 
800 » D .. Sohan Singh (Services) 

{ 1,500 ,, 55 .. Chand Singh (Patiala) 
3,000 ,, .. Chand Singh < 

Í 5,000 ,, m .. Raunak Singh 

10,000 ,, Е; z.e Raunak Singh — 

15,000 ,, » .. C. S. A. Swami (Bom.) 
20,000 ,, г „. С. 5. A. Swami (Bom.) 
30,000 ,, 2) . R, б. Michael IA 
Marathon .. Chota Singh (Pepsu) 


Harnak Singh (Services) 
Bakhtwar Singh 
Services Team 
Bombay Team 


10,000 M. walk os 
50 kilometres walk .. 
4x100 m. relay .. 
1,600 ” 


” 


D 


Free Style 
1954 


| 700m.  .. 5. У. Kini (Bom) 
0 200 m. >. Bimal Chandra (Bengal) 1952 
r 400 m. .. G. Chandnani (Bom. 1954 
Back Store | 

100 m. .. Kanti Saha (Bom.) 1952 
200 m. Di Do do 1952 

Breast Strok \ 
100 т. $5 ed Raghupat Singh (Bom.) 1954 
1 200 m. `.. Prafulla Mulliek (Ben.) 1952 

| Butterfly - 
. Prafulla Mullick (Ben.) 1952 
200 m rs S. G. Lathi (Bom. 1954 
CRICKET 


(Up to Nov. 25, 1954) 


i Summary 
] England v. h 
First played 1888-89 ; England won Унд 

England v- 


drawn. 
29-80; England won 


England v. 
2; England won 10; 


South Africa 


New Zealand 


First played 19 


won 0 India 


First played 193 
drawn. 
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INDIAN SWIMMING RECORDS 


of Test Matches 
x 
Africa 13 ; 29 matches 


4; matehes 


India won 


361 | 
ev 


à 


'84 27 m. 10 s. 
'85 31 m. 33:5 s. 


"53 10:6 s. 

58 21:8 s. 

'53 49:6 s. 

'b3 1 m. 542 s. 
'44 4 m. 42 s. 
'44 8 m. 49:9 s. 
'86 15 m. 9:4 s. 
36 32 m. 2-6 s. 
.. 58 m. 16:4 s. 

. 1h. 16 m. 0 s. 
.., 2h. 13 m. 50 s. 
'53!2 h, 42 m. 33:6 в. 

sec. 


'54 50 m, 26:6 s. 
44 b h. 15 m. 84 s. 
'53 42-5 s. 

50 50 m. 26 s. 


озм coe vH юн 
HH ЕН НН SBB 


drawn 15 and N. т. 


1 and 8 matches 
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Г 
England v. Australia 


022и played 1876-77 ; England won 57; Australia 68 and 38 matches ) 
rawn. 


England v. West Indies 4 


First played 1928; England won 11; West Indies won 10 and 9 matches І 


rawn. 
England v. Pakistan 


First played 1954; England won 1 ; Pakistan won 1 and 2 matches 


rawn. 
Australia v. South Africa 


First played 1902-3; Australia won 24; South Africa won 3 and 7 
matches drawn. 


Australia v. West Indies 

Australia won 8 and West Indies won 2. 
Australia v. India 
ustralia won 4 one match drawn. 
Australia v. New Zealand 
; Australia won 1. 

India v. West Indies 
West Indies won 2 and 8 matches drawn. 
South Africa v. New Zealand 


First played 1931-99 . Н ; 0 and 2 
ERRES A South Africa won 7; New Zealand [ 


s West Indies v. New Zealand 
| ika 1951-52 ; West Indies won 1 and 1 match drawn. 
d India v. Pakistan 
First played 1952; India won 2; Pakistan 1; Drawn 2. 


І First played 1930-31 : 
First played 1947-48 ; A 
First played 1945-46 


First played 1948-49 ; 


— Wow e 7. 


| , Test Match Records 
. Highest Match A 


+ 49gregates—1981 runs (35 wickets)—England УЗ. 
South Africa at Durban, 1939. А 
Lowest Match Aggregates—-234 runs (30 wickets)—Australia VS: 
‚ South Africa, Melbourne, 1932. А Р 1 
ТОА totals—903 (7 wkts. dec.) for England vs. Australia, Oval, 


Lowest totals—30 for South Africa vs. England, 1895 and: 1924. 
Highest Aggregate by a side in а match—1121 (19 wkts.)—England 
уз. West Indies, Kin ston, 1930. ir 
Lowest Aggregate by a side in a match—81 (20 wkts.) South Africa 
/ уз. Australia at Melbourne, 1932. М 
Most Hundreds—29, D. G. Bradman (Australia). 
Highest Individual innings—364 runs, L. Hutton (England) vs. Aus- 
tralia, Oval, 1938. А t 
Most hundreds in a test match—Seven, England vs. Australia а 4 
Nottingham, 1938 (Barnett 126, Paynter 216, L. Hutton 100, ру P 
Compton 102 (Eng.)—S. McCabe 232, W. Brown 133, D. G. | 
radman 144* (Australia). 


*Signifies not out. 
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Most wickets in test cricket (Bowling)—221 in 47 matches—Alec 
Bedser (England). | 
Hundreds in consecutive innings—Five by Everton Weeks. 
141 (vs. England, Kingston 1947-48). 
128 (ws. India, Delhi 1948-49). 
194 (vs. India, Bombay 1948-49). 
162 & 101 (vs. India, Caleutta 1948-49). 
Longest Test Match—South Africa v. M. C. C. (1939), for 10 days 


Record Individual Scores—First-Class Matches 


*452 Bradman ae 1930 *344 Headley 3 1932 
*443 B. B. Nimbalkar .. 1948-49 344 Grace NG 1876 
437 Ponsford M 1928 *343 Perrin Je 1904. 

429 Ponsford +. 1928 341 Hirst +» 1905. 

424 А. С. MacLaren 1895 840 Bradman DB 1929 

383 Gregory A 19061 338 Read oe 1888 

369 Bradman .. 1935-36 338 Blunt E 1932 

368 Hutton AC 1938 *336 Hammond a 1933 

#365 Hill OG 1900 336 Ponsford ee 1928 
364 Hutton 4 к 1938 333 Bradman D 1930 

*857 Abel A AS 1899 333 Duleepsinghji E 1930 
352 Ponsford ИЕ 1927 325 Sandham | (e 1930 

321 Murdock sae bey 


World Cricket Records—First Class 


Highest Totals (1st class)—1,107 Victoria v. New Sou \ 
(Australia), 1926-27.` th Wales y 
Highest Individual Score—452 (not out) D. G. Bradman, 1929-30. X 
First Wicket Partnership—555 Holmes and Sutcliffe, Yorkshire vs. _ 
Essex, 1932. } 2 
Second Wiéket Partnership—455 by В. B. Nimbalkar апа К. V. 
Bhandarkar, Maharashtra v. Western India States, 1948-49. 1 
Third Wicket Partnership—475 by Ponsford (21 not out) and 
McCabbe (192) against M. С. C., 1934. i 
Fourth Wicket Partnership—1971 by V. S. Hazare (288) and Gul. 
Mahomed (319), Baroda vs. Holkar, 1946-47. t 
Aggregates—J. B. Hobbs—61,221 ; W. G. Grace—54,896. 
Highest Aggregate—Bombay 651 and 714 for 6 dec. v. Maharashtra. 
Most Centuries in an innings—Six individual centuries by Holkar 
v. Mysore in Ranji Trophy, 1944-45. i 


Mile Runners 


у . Lawes (Britain) 1864 4: 12-6 N. Taber (U.S.) 191 ! 
ү: Be = Webster do 1865 4: 10:4 P. Nurmi (Finland) 1998 
4i 99^ W. Chinery do 1868 4: 09:2 J. Ladoumegue (Fr.) 1931 
Ll a СЫТАРА M 
| 


7 амор out 


Highest ‘partnership for any wicket in first class cricket, 
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: 28-8 W. С. Gibbs do 1868 
: 26 W. Slade do 1874 
: 24:5 W. Slade do 1875 
: 22-2 W. George do 1880 
: 21-4 W. George do 1882 
: 19:4 W. George do 1852 
: 18-4 W. George 1884 
$ 1894 

1895 

1895 


: 07-6 Lovelock (N. Z.) 1933 
“8 G. Cunningham : 
U.S.) 1934 
"4 S. Wooderson (Bri.) 1937 
`2 С. Haegg (Swe.) 1942 
`2 A. Andersson (Swe.) 1942 
6 G. Haegg (Swe.) 1942 
6 A. Andersson (Swe.) 1943 
6 A. Andersson (Swe.) 1944 
4 G. Haegg (Swe.) 1945 
1911 4 R. Bannister (Bri.) 1954 


1913 3: 58 J. Landy (Aust. 1954 


MEN'S WORLD TRACK & FIELD RECORDS 


M. Patton (U.S.A.) 1948 -3 S. 
M. Patton (U.S.A.) 1949 20-2 s. 

- Whitfield (U.S.A.) 1946 49 m. 22-2 s. 
Landy (Australia) 1954 3 m. 58 s. 

 Reiff (Belgium) 1952 8 m. 40:4 s. 

. Kutz (U.S.S.R.) 1954 13 m. 264 s. 
Heino (Finland) 1949 28 m. 30:8 s. 
topek (C'slovakia) 1951 48 m. 12 s. 

M. Hietanen (Fin.) 1948 1 h. 17 m. 286 s. 
K. Son (Japan) 1936 2 h.29 m. 19:2 s. 


1 1951 10:2 
J. Owens (U.S.A.) 1936 10-2 
: LaBech (Panama) 1948 10-2 
Davis (U.S.A.) 1941 10-2 
N. H. Ewell (U.S.A.) 1948 10:2 
el Patton (U.S.A., 1949) 
Harbig (Germany, 1939) 
Boysen (Norway, 1953) 
andy (Australia, 1954) 
- Reiff (Belgium, 1948) 
Reiff (Belgium, 1949) |. 
adimir Kutz (Russia, 1954) .. 
E. Zatopek (C'slovakia, 1950) .. 
-. 25,000 "Ooh заара (C PME 1952) 
) _ 80,000 do do 
. Walking 
+. V. Hardmo (Sweden, 1945) 
:- V. Hardmo (Sweden, 1945) 
ОЕ (Sweden, 1945) 


йун Joi ado, _ do 
.. J. Mikaelson (Sweden, 1942) 


06 
06 
06 
06 
: 044 
02 
01 
01 
59 


4 

4: 
4: 
4: 
4: 
4 

4: 
4: 
4: 
8: 
3 


BREEZE 


dean 
EX 


_-. L. Sandor (Hungary, 1952) 
ils Gh RR fee RE TI A 


120 yds. (8ft. біп.) 
220 yds. (2ft. біп.) 
440 yds. (8 ft.) .. 


Long Jump on 
High Jump D 
Hop. Step and 


. Jump 
Pole Vault 


Discus 
Javelin DD 
Hammer Throw 


7,887 points 


Hurdles (10 Hurdles) 


R. A. Attlesey (U.S.A., 1950) .. 13-5 s 
W. H. Dillard (U.S.A. 1947) .. 22:3 s 
U. Lituyev (Russia, 1954) 2. 51846 
J. Owens (UI AS 1935) 

. Owens .5.А., 85 26 ft. 81 i 
W. F. Davis (U.S.A., 1953) 6 ft. tia ta. 
A. F. DaSilva (Brazil) ь БОЕ i 
C. Warmerdam (U.S.A., 1942) .. 15 Pa ЕН mn 


Throwing 


F. Gordien (U.S.A., 1953) .. 194 ft. 6 in. 

Y. Nikkanen (Finland, 1938) .. 258 ft. 28 in. 

Krivonosov (U.S.S.R., 1954) .. 207 ft. 99 in. 
Decathlon 

Robert Mathias (U.S.A., 1952) 


MEN’S WORLD SWIMMING RECORDS 


100 yds. 
100 metres ў 
200 metres ja 
500 yds. Den 
500 metres e 
1 mile 
Breast Stroke 
100 yds. 
100 metres 
200 metres 
200 yds. 
400 metres 
500 metres 
Butterfly 
100 metres 


Back Stroke 


100 yds. te 


100 metres t 
200 metres DE 


WOMEN'S 


100 yds. run -- 
220 yds. run .. 
100 metres run 
200 metres run 


Free Style 
R. Gleveland (U.S.A, 1952) .. 492 s. 
Alan Ford (U.S.A., 1948) .. 55-4 s. 
J. B. Marshall (Australia,1950) 2m. 46s 
J. B. Marshall (Australia, 1950) ^ 5 m. 120-0 s 
J. B. Marshall (Australia, 1951) 5 m. 43-7 а.” 
J. J. Davies (Australia, 1953) 22 m. 5165 
K. E. Carter (U.S. 1951 .. B8: 
G. Minaschkin (Russia, 1958) 5A decus 
Knud Gleie (Denmark, 1958) .. 2 m. 374 s 
Davies (Australia, 1952) ^ .. 2 m. 1239 s 
Bob Bonte (Holland, 1948) .. 5 m. 402 s 
Bob Bonte (Holland, 1948) 7 m. 10-1 s 
G. Tumpek (Hungary, 1953) .. 1m. 43 s 
y. Oyakawa (U.S.A. 1953) .. 561 s. 
G. Boson (France, 1952) +. 1m. 835 
G. Boson (France, 1953) +» 2 m 183 s 
WORLD TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 
M. Jackson (Australia, 1952) .. 10:4 5 
F. B. Koen (Holland, 1950) .. 242 s 
M. Jackson (Australia, 1952) .. 11-4 5 
M. Jackson (Australia, 1952) .. 234 & 


ia ak а k да „САЙ. жа kad Ша 
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_ Long Jump -. F. B. Koen (Holland, 1950) .. 20 ft. 6 in. 
High Jum; S. Lerwill (G.B., 1951) - D ft. 7% in. 


Discus Throw 1. N. Dumbadez (U.S.S.R., 1953) ` 
Javelin Throw .. N. V. Smirnitskaja 
| . (U.S.S.R., 1949) 


187 ft. 18 in. 
- 175 ft. 23 in. 


WOMEN'S SWIMMING RECORDS 
Free Style 
0 yd 


yds. +.. Сб. Anderson (Denmark, 1949) .. 582 Eb 
100 metres <... W. Denouden (Holland, 1936) 


+» Im. 46 5 
1 mile Н. Hveger (Denmark, 1938) .. 23 m. 1155 
Breast Stroke 
00 yds. -. N. Van Vliet (Holland, 1947) 1 m. 9:2 s. 
- 100 metres +» E. Szekely (Hungary, 1951) 1 m. 16:9 s 
Back Stroke ` 
100 yds, +» J. Wielema (Holland, 1950) 1 m. 46 s. 
100 metres *. Cor Kint (Holland, 1939) lm. 109 s 
00 metres ++ J. Wielema (Holland, 1950) 2 m. 353 s 


DAVIS CUP 


awn Tennis ; Men's Team Event—Started in 1900) 
Winner and, Points 


. (international І, 


‹ _ OU Winner and Points Winner and Points 
1044 Prat Britain 3 1939 Аа Робна Wim Australia — 4 
.. 3935 do 4 1940-45— No Game 1951 do 4 
1936 do 5 1946 U.S. 5 1952  ' do 
Ил о A 186 ue 4 1953 do . 
_ 1938 U.S. 3 1949 US Я 1954 О. S. 


WIGHTMAN CUP (WOMEN’S TEAM EVENT) 
(Annual Competition by 


i М “дай 
women lawn. tennis players of Great Britat 


and U.S.A. — started in 1923) 
^1946 U.S. 1949 U.S 1952 U.S 
‚1947 US. s: 75 
1948 U.S. 920 08; 051 US 


1951 U.S. 1954 U. S. 


WIMBLEDON TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


lawn tennis tournament for individual championship 
held annually at Wimbledon, England) 


Men's Singles 
1946 Y. Petra 


International 


1949 R. Schroeder 1953 E. V. Seixas 
1947 J. Kramer 1950 Budge Patty. (U.S.) 
1948 R. Falkenburgh 1951 R. Savitt. 1954 J. Drobny 


1952 F. Sadgeman i (Czech.) 
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Women’s Singles 


1953 Miss M. 1954 Miss M. 

Connolly (U.S.A.) Connolly (U.S.A.) 
Men’s Doubles (1954)—M. G. Rose & R. A. Hartwig (Australia); 
Women’s Doubles (1954)—Miss А. L. Brough & Miss M. D duPont; 
Mixed Doubles (1954)—V. Seixas & Miss D. Hart (U.S.). ч 


WORLD CHESS CHAMPIONS 


1851-58—Adolph Anderson 1921-27—J. R. Capablanca 
(Ger.). (Cuba) 
1858-62—Paul Morphy (U.S.A.) 1927-35—A. A. Alekhine 
1862-66—Adolph Anderson (Russia) 
* (Ger.). 1935-37—Dr. M. Euwe (Holland) 
1866-94— Wilhelm Steinitz 1937-46—A. Alekhine (Russia) 
(Australia) 1946-47—Vacant. 


1894-1921—Е. Lasker (Ger.) 1948-54—M. Botwinnik (Russia) 


WORLD BOXING CHAMPIONS 


Heavy Weight (any weight) Lightweight (138 lbs.)—Paddy 
Rocky Marciano (U.S.) De' Marco (U.S.A.) 
Light- Heavy Wegiht (175 lbs.)— Feather weight (126 lbs.)— 
) Archie Moore (U.S.) Sandy Saddler (U.S.A.) 
) Middle-Weight (160 lbs.)— Carl Bantamweight (118 lbs.)— 
‘Bols’ Olson (U.S.A.) Robert Cohen (France) 
Welter Weight (147 15.)— Fly Weight (112 lbs.)—Yoshio 


Johnny Saxton (U.S.A.) Shirai (Japan) 

MODERN HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

1882-92 John L. Sulivan 1928-30 Vacant 

1892-97 James J. Corbett 1930-32 Max Schmeling 

1897-99 Robert Fitzsimmons 1932-33 Jack Sharkey 

1899-1905 James J. Jeffries 1934-35 Max Baer 

1905-1906 Marvin Hart 1935-37 James J. Braddock 

1906-08 Tommy Burns 1937-49 Joe Louis 

1908-15 Jack Johnson 1949-51 Ezzard Charles 

1915-19 Jess Willard 1951-52 Joe Walcott 


1919-26 Jack Dempsey 1952 Rocky Marciano 
1926-28 Gene Tunney К 


WORLD TABLE TENNIS 
Swaythling Cup—Men’s Team Event 


1926-27—1930-31 Hungary E 1937-38 кл Hungar: 
.. 1931-32 rA Czechoslovakia 1938-39 Ж Czec АТА 
! 1932-33—1934-35 Hungary + 1939-46 .. No competition 
1935-36 Ga Austria 1946-47 a Czechoslovakia 
1936-37 .. U.S.A. 1947-48 ^ .. do ; 


А1: і 
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1948-49 3 Hungary 1951-52 ж Нипдагу 
1949-Б0 at Czechoslovakia 1952-53 cn England 
1950-51 oe x do 1953-54 NA Japan 
Coribillon Cup—Women’s Team Event 
1933-34 Ve Germany 1947-48 bg England 
- 1934-35 x Czechoslovakia 1948-49 2 U.S.A. 
1935-36 ae do 1949-50 d Rumania 
1936-97  .. U.S.A, 1950-51 of do 
1937-38 с Czechoslovakia 1951-52.. .. Japan 
1988-89 ха Сегтапу 1952-53 c Rumania 
^. 1939-46 um No competition 1953-54 82 Japan 
_ 1946-47 -.' - England 


St. Bride Vas—Men’s Singles 


- 1936-37—R. Bergmann (Austria) 1947-48—R. Bergmann (England) 
1937-38—V. Vana  (Czechoslo- 1948-49 —J. TEA (England) 
) vakia) 1949-50—R. Bergmann (England) 
_1088-99—К. Bergmann (Austria) 1950-51—J. Leach (England) 
М 1939-46—No competition +. 1951-52—H. Satoh (Japan) 
. 1946-4;—B. Vana (Czechoslo- 1952-53—F. Sido (Hungary) 
aly vakia) 1953-54—Ichiro Ogimura (Japan) 


l Gasper-Geist Prize—Women’s Singles 
1949-50—A. Rozeanu (Ra ü i 
f; z mania) 1951-52—A. Rozeanu (Rumania) 
5980-5124: Rozeana (Rumania) ore T оге Ruma 


(А | 1953-54— do do 


WORLD WEIGHT-LIFTING. CHAMPIONS, 1954 


A 
~ Bantam weight—Bakir Parchu- Light heavy weight—Tommy 
| dinov (Russia)—total lift 315 RO (О.А) —total lift 435 
f kilograms, : kilograms (958 lbs.). У 
i Feather weight—R. Ohimishk- Middle heavy  weight—Arkadin 
. уап (Russia)—total lift 350. Vorobyov (Russia)—total lift 
| kilograms (771 lbs.). 460 kilograms (1,0139 lbs.). 
. Light weight—p. Ivanov (Russia) Heavy wieght—Norbert Schem 
: TEST ч 365 kilograms ^ апзку | (U.S.A.)—total lift 
| S.). 


E da 


| 


Y 


487-5 kilograms (1,0743 lbs.)- 


WORLD FOOTBALL CUP 
(Jules Rimet Cup) 
(Played every fourth year—started in 1930) 
, 19380—Uruguay j 1950—Uruguay 
Д 
.1934—1]taly _ 1954—G 
/1988—Italy PS RONDE 


| 


у 


b. / 
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ASIAN FOOTBALL QUADRANGULAR TOURNAMENT 
(India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon) 


1952—India & Pakistan 
(Joint holders) 


1953—India 
1954—India 


WORLD SKATING, 1952-53 
Figure (men)—H. A. Jenkins Dance—Miss J. Westwood & 1: 
A 


Ladies—Miss T. Albright 
(U.S 
Pairs— 


„А. .S.S.R. 
Miss J. and J. Nicks (G.B.) Ladies—Miss 


Demmy (G.B.). 
Speed (men)—O. Goncharenks 
(U.S.S.R.) 


(USSR) К. Schegoleeva 


THOMAS CUP 
(International Badminton Championship) 


1949—Malaya 


1952—Malaya 


OLYMPIC RECORDS 
MEN'S 


100 metres—H. Dillard (U.S.), 


1948, 10:3 s. 
200 metres—A. W. Stanfield 
1936, 
20°7 s. 


U.S.), 1952, 20:7 s. 
| 8) Owens (U.S.), 

400 metres—V. С. Rhoden 

(Jamaica), 1952, 40:9 s. 

$00  metres—M. G. Whitfield 
(U.S.), 1952, 1 m. 49:2 s. 

1,500 metres—J. Barthel (Lu- 
xeniburg), 1952, 3 m. 45:2 s. 

5,000 metres—E. Zatopek (Cze- 
choslovakia), 1952, 14 m. 6:6 s. 

10, 000 metres—E. Zatopek (Cze- 
choslovakia), 1952, 29 10.17 s. 

Marathon—E.. Zatopek ^ (Cze- 
choslovakia), 1952, 2 hr. 23 m. 


3:2 s. S 
4,600 M. Relay (4 400)—Jamai- 

ca, 1952, 3-m. 3:9 s. i 
10,000 M. -Walk—J. F. Mikaels- 

son (Sweden), 1952, 45m. 


2:8 s. 

50,000 M. Road Walk—J. Dor- 
dani (Italy), 1952, 4 hr. 28 m. 
78 s. 


ОЛАУ? 


110 М. Hurdles—H. Dillard 
(0.5.), 1952, & Davis 
(U.S.), 1952, 13:7 s. 

400 M. Hurdles—C. H. Moore 


(U.S.), 1952, 50-8 s. 
3,000 M. Steeplechase—H. Ash- 
enfelter (U.S.), 1952, 8 m: 
Buh vulp W. D 
igh Jwmp—W. Davis (U.S. 
1952, 6 fb Si in. OS 
Long. Jump—J. Owens (U.S.), 
1936, 26 ft. 58 in. J 
Pole Vault—R. E. Richards 
(U.S.), 1952, 14 ft. 114 in. 
Нор Step & Jump—A. F. DA 
Silva (Brazil), 1952, 53 ft. 
Discus л 
tscus—S. Innes (U.S.), 19 
180 ft. 6% in. eA 
Hammer—J. Csermak (Hung.) 
E Sun mullis 118 in. 
avelin—C. Young (U.S. 
nn m Og in. EATEN eee: 
ecathlon—R. B. Mathia 
1952, 7,887 pts. i USE 


ЧОУ ТОЛА EIE ҮК TIERS CRIT 
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WOMEN'S 
y 100 metres—M. Jackson (Aust), Long Jump—YX. Williams (№.7.), 
" 1952, 11:5 s. 1952, 20 ft. 53 in. 
- 400 metres—H. Stephens (U.S.), Weight—G. Zybina (U.S.S.R.), 
x 1936, 11-4 s. 1952, 50 ft. 13 in. 
. 200 metres—M. Jackson (Aust), Discus—N. Romaschkova (U.S. 
V 1952 23:4 s. S.R.), 1952, 168 ft. 84 in. 
(7.60 metres hurdles—S. Strickland Javelin D. Zatopkova (Ozecho.); 
4 (Australia), 1952, 10:9 s. 1952, 165 ft. 7 in. 
~ High Jump—A. Coachman (U.S.) 
х 1948, 5 ft. 6X in. 
! 


Soccer Basket-Ball 
Hungary 1952 U. S. 


1 Water-Polo 


1952 


1952 .. Hungary 
4 OLYMPIC HOCKEY CHAMPIONS { 
. 1908 Great Britain 1928 India 1936 India 
1920 ^ Great Britain 1932 India 1952 India 


» | SOME NOTABLE RECORDS. 


World nu | 8.А.)—178-497 
КИК Record—Stanley 8,/ Sayres (U.S.A.) ] 


"John ord Air Speed Record—670:9 mph. by Major Richard L- 
ошоп (USA), Sept. 15, 1948. : D 
Ap. 12, 1951: 0 ecord—Wilhelm Herz—290 km, P.H. or m. 


ay —121- .p.h., 1989. 
Deep-Sea Di A hour. Taruff (Italy)—127-537 m.p.h., 1 


— Large Car: Опе mile—John Cobb (Eng; 
m.p-h. (1947) EAD) hours—Eyston (England), 35782 
Kohirausch—140-7 miles m.p.h. 


. Miscellaneous Records 
Golf Ball—116 +, per second. 


Tennis Ball—220 ft. in one second by W. T, Tilden II in 1931. 
ce Skating 100 yds. in 92-5 seconds in 1931. 
— Rifle—2,880 miles per hour (ie. 4,100 ft. рег second); _ 
) Sound—7g0 miles per hour, Г «th 100 
“Ping Frog: 19 ft. in 1937 in America in frog contest with 
Togs, 4 Si 1 


B 
8 
S 
& 
8 


? S : 97 ft. by steeple. chaser, Chandler, 1947 in England 
уегаке is 23 and 97 ft.). у 

— Tight Rope NUI Mes ACTUM (Sweden) completed 27 | 

. Hours 2 minutes on 'a tight rope with non-stop walk on VUES ft. 

_ Diving—Jack Brown, April 28, 1945 attained a depth of Poona . 

' Diving, highest —905 £t. 9 in. by Alex. Wickham (Solomon Islands). 


1 


"A 


ys 


r 


JERN 
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i Mountain Climbing—29002 ft. highest known ascent on Mt. Everest 

by Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing Norkey, 1952. 

Hope Skipping—18,463 turns (по break) in 1 hour 41 minutes by 
Tom Morris (Australia). 
riaka Ball Throw—422 tt, by R. Pareival, Durham, England, 
Railway World Speed Record—243 kilometres (about 152 mi 
per hour on electrified Paris-Lyons line (Feb. op 1945). iles) 
Pevious Records—133à miles рег hour in Germany by а diesel 
train in June, 1939—Steam locomotive record, 125 miles per hour in 
Britain near Peterborough on 1938 by L.N.E.R. : 


| AVIATION ; 
Aeroplane Altitude Records / 


Height (feet) Year: Aviator 
1929 .. W. Neuenhofen (Germany). ^. 


| 41,795 
* 43,166 1930 .. A. Soucek (U.S.A.) 
^ | 43,976 1992 .. С. F. Unwins (England). 
" 47,352 1934 .. R. Donati (Italy). t 
i 47,806 1935 .. V. Kokkinaki (U.S.S.R.). 
, 49,994. . 3936 .. S. R. D. Swain (England). 
Po 53,937 1937 .. ЕІ. Lt. Adam (England). | 
| 56,046 1938 .. Mario Pazzi (Italy). 
4 59,445 . 1948 .. J. Cunningham (England). N 
79,494 1954 .. Major William Bridgeman (U.S.A.) . 
í *Jet propelled aircraft | 
А / 
A Endurance Flight Record Ü 
+ Hr. . Min. Year. Aviator. 
Dt 150, 40 1929 .. Carl Spatz (U.S.A.). 
5 246 "AS 1929 .. Mendell & Reinhart (U.S.A.). 1. 
553 41 1930 .. J. & K. Hunter (U.S.A.) ] 
647 4 1930 .. Jackson & O'Brine (U.S.A.). 4 
{х 653 34 1995 .. Al & Fred Key (U.S.A.). 
: 1,124 14 .. W. Jongeward & R. Woodhouse’ 
T (U.S.A). 4 
p : Speed Records—| Land planes } 4 
; Aviator. 608 1945 Н. J. Wilson (Eng) | 
Dog. Yon Na apk E Его ПОШ Manion OR (UE). 
120-9 1919 Alcock & us NS 670:9. 1948 R. L. Johnson f 
ў Ше (U.S.A. i ^ 
29438 1932 J. Dede s 168-4. 1958 Lt-Com. Ta SA 


| Т Wedell. (U.S.A. 
des 1988 J: Wendel (Ger) *198 1954 Budgeman (US), | 


|. *Twice the speed of sound. T | 
te " Y S : 
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Non-stop Distance Record 


Year, Distance Aviator Flown. | 
1919 о Aleock & Brown (Eng.) pew sek cuuglend to 
ad ' a und eds € Kelly S.A.) N. Y. to California. 
1927 3,610 C. L, Lindburgh (U.S.A.) New York to Paris. 

Шо sg ae pe (GS.A.) New York to Ger 
1928 4466 А. Ferrarine & С, c ALT APER 

(Brazil). 

| 1930 эше D. Coste & М. EREN T AD E 
1933 . 5,309 Gayford and a &) Cornwall to S. Africa. 

_ 1988 . 5,657 P. Cods & M. Rossi (Fr. New York D pm 
ОРЕ SA) Suse Wes 

} > Crew (10.5.А.) .. Australia to Colombo. 

" 4 Aeroplanes 

Tab laan Чу Vea у controled Sight in ponet 


Greatest Speed— (1) St.-Com: а Litheow (England) —737°3 
pues Der hour on 25-9-58, (2) Neville Deke (Eug) 127-б miles 

per hour on 29:53, (3) Lt. Com. James B. Verdin (U.S.A.)— 
"4 miles per _10. 

$ First Polar Fli р Воч оп 3-10-58 


:(U.S.A.), May 29 
Around ЛУ" а 


» 
А World—U. S. Air Force B-50 bomber ‘Lucky Lady I 
. „(nonstop refuelled in the air) 23,452 miles in 94 hours. 
* Distance —11,935 miles by T. 


T. D. Davis, E. P. Rankin, W. S. Reid and 


R. A. Tabeling (U.S.A. Sept. 29 Oct. 1, 1946. 
Endurance Flight ee Ga GA and W. Jongeward 


E ) s 
aa new for 1,114 hours and 18 minutes i.e. over 46 day: 


"1299 2 Mg «ая Na 


i MEME : Lt. 
First Non-stop Trans-Atlantic Flight—By Captain Alcock and A 
Brown (June 15-16, 1919) in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 
| 


= - ау 
First non-stop Solo Trans-Atlantic Flight—By Lindburgh (M 
20-21, 1927) in 36 hours 39 minutes. 


i — 63,068 
. High  Altitude—Wing-Commander Walter Gibb (Eng.)—63, 
1 ft. (1953). : 
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Sea planes 


Distance Air Line—Capt. Bennet and F. O. Hervey (Great Britain) 
6-8 October. 1938; Dundee to Port Nolloth (South Africa)— 
р 509140. ENDS (905001 kilometres). 
jstance Over Close: ircuit—M. Stoppani and C. Tonini: 
27-28 May, 1937—3,231-123 miles (5,200 SA Дар 
Greatest Speed—Francesco Agelo, Italy, 23rd October, 1936—440:681. 


miles per hour. 
Solo Flight around the World—Capt. Odom (America) set world 


record of solo flight round the World in 73 hrs. 6 mins. (19,645 
miles) in 1947. й 


ВаПоопѕ 


Altitude—Capt. Anderson and Capt. Stevens (U.S.A.)—172,395 feet 
(over 18% miles) on Nov. 11, 1935. a 


Duration—H. Kaulen, 13-17th December, 1913—87 hours. 

Gliders 
Duration—Charles Atger (France), April 2-4, 1952—56 hrs. 15 m, 
Distance Straight Line—R. H. Johnson (U.S.), Aug. 5, 1951— 535-169. 


miles. 
Altitude—William S. Ivans (U.S.), Dec. 30, 1950—42,100 ft. 


Parachute | 
Descent—Rene Michenaud (1932, France) jumped from an aer 1 
ent altitude of 25,590 ft. in France. oplane ' 


Delayed Parachute jump—Vlentina Seliverstova (Russia) jumped 
from 23.295 ft. and did not open her parachute until she had 


fallen 20,777 ft. (1951). 
Women’s Flight Records 


Distance Air Line—V. Grisodoubova and P. Ossipenko, U.S.S.R., 


September 24-25, 1938—3,071:432 miles. 
le Mile Hilz (France) —46,948-725 ft. on June 23, 1936. T 


Altitude— 

Speed—J. Cochran (U. A.) —412-002 on Dec. 17, 1947. 

First Woman Trans-Atlantic, Solo Flight—Mrs. Amelia Earhart 
Putnam (U.S.A.); approximately in 18 hrs. 80 mins., on May 
20-21, 1932. 


Helicopter 
ne— E. с. Smit Сее m. 1952. 
i . "Gapt.H. D. Ga is (U.S.A.)— 44, . on May 21, 1949, 
EET NU circuit—Maj- D. H. Jenson and Maj. W. e Dodds 
(U.8.A.)—0621:969, mile Nov. 14, 1946. 
ed —U.S- XH-39 Helicopter—156-005 m.p.h. on 29th 


Distance Airlin 


Маг ОИ E 
ugust, x: ; 

cuit (1,000 kn.)—Maj. D. H. Jensen and i 
Speed, close SISAN 106642 mph. on Nov. 14, 1946. ма WA, 
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INDIAN PRESS 


BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN PRESS—The Indian journalism had 
its first beginning when James Augustus Hickey started his Bengal 
_ Gazette on Jan. 29, 1780 at Serampore near Calcutta. The first jour- 
. mals published in this country were started in Bengal. At that time, 
newspapers were started mostly for the benefit of the British in India. 
Hickey's venture was followed by a number of others in quick succe- 
Sslon. The most significant of these was the John Bull in the East 
. in 1821 which was subsequently changed into the Englishman. 
The development of the Indian Press i.e. National Press was 
- eonditioned by the political stimulus that gave rise to it but it has 
- been oné long history of trials and tribulations, Indian Press had 
ч to struggle against several statutory disabilities, The conflict which 
А "began with the notorious Vernacular Press Act, 1878 continued un- 
abated. Other more drastic measures followed such as Newspapers 
- Incitement to Indian States Act of 1922, Official Secrets Act of 1923, 
- Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, Foreign Regulations 
Act of 1932, Indian States (Protection) Act of 1934, etc. etc. _, 
Y ith the attainment of freedom, à new era of publie responsibi- 
Шу dawned upon the Indian Press. The disappearance of the an- 
_tagonism between the people and the rulers opened a new chapter 
їп. the relationship between the Government and the Press. The 
supreme duty of the press now is to educate and mould public 
Pinion in favour of peace and harmony among the various commu- 
nities, in the 


country. 
appointed ЭД 
A по БЫ ress Laws Enquiry Committee in March, 1947 to eni 
ito th ss laws fea : $ 
- Committee sulah and recommend necessary changes in them 


ag: S except 1 i ith the Local Press 
Advisory (seis cept after consultation with the Loc: 


F THE PRESS—The Indian Constitution contains 
5 on the Fundamental Rights of citizens. Fore- 
е fundamental rights is the right to “freedom of 


.  FREEDOM О 
5 Erant Pda 

st among the: 
- 8peech, iudi sd 
n Unlike A: 


j of the press 


Y 
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the courts declared the relevant doit: of the | 


їп many cases, 
thus creating a void in the sphere of legis- 


/ press laws wltra vires, 


jation to the press. 
On May 12, 1951, the Prime Minister introduced an amendment і 


Xo the Constitution which sought to widen the restriction! 

t freedom of speech and expression. Under the Constitution опне 
Amendment) ‘Act of 1951, Parliament can pass legislation reason- 
ably restricting the exercise of “the right to freedom of speech and | 
expression" “in the interest of the security of the State, friendl 

+ relations with foreign States, publie order, decency or morality p 
in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to 
offence." The words “reasonable restriction” make legislation in this 


В behalf justiciable. 


t Act which concerns with the freedom of 
(objectionable matter) Act of 1951 of the jl 
Feb. 1952. The Act abolished pre-censor- 

е arbitrary demand of security. Another 
е demand of security or its forfeiture 
cutive but by a sessions judge. The 
also been conceded. Provision 


CIRCULATION—The daily Press " 
newspapers with a total 
e С invested in the news- 
industry is es 


n the form of loa 
Press is about 


lists. 
centrated 
tion into rural areas 15 very i 
papers is primarily "ronfined to the metropolitan towns cm, 
cities. 
NEW DEVELOPM 
journalism in em "Ss 
Ltd—an organisation | 
India. The Press Trust is а non 


‘membership is € 
successful negotia 
full control over 1 
It is encouraging 
and other 
ге favoura 
expandin 
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equipment. Another interesting development is the distribution of 


papers by air to centres which could be reached more quickly by 
plane. 


"The growth is being viewed with 
than with favour. 


ists mere mouth-pieces of their 
masters. The Press Commission also 


Another happy growth is the movem 


tures of journalistically ad- 
i (d in this country, Eua 
: 1 ureaus, literary agents ress-cutting com- 
panies and translation b 3 y agents, pres g 


ureaus. The scope of free-lance writer has 
able extent, 


; Another important advancement is the establishment of Indian 
Audit Bureau of Circulations,whose creation provides an impartial 


for auditing and circulation of newspapers as 
- and England. 


Subsidiary company. Bu 


Т сате to a ‘settlement by which a successor 
news agency was formed called Press Trust of India in place o: 
Associated Press of India which n i 


1 i ndon, New York, Rangoon, Colombo and large 
number of subscribers, f correspondents all over 


С аз also established teleprinter connection between 
Delhi-Bombay-Calcutta and other news centres. 


ў 
y 
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2 Near and Far East News (Asia) was started on Apri 
NAFEN issues news bulletins in English and RE 
languages from its four centres. 
nother important news agency is Dhiman Press 7 
started in 1935 which has its head-quarters in Ludhiana. E 
news, newsphotos and features from all over the world to more than 
100 dailies and weeklies in India. Another newly-started new: 
agency ШЕ Hindustan боо; Ltd., which commenced its E 
in | gency now supplies news герог i i indi 
Maratai and Gujerati. AUC DP MELODIE 
ree Press of India was founded in 1923 but wa 1 
1935. The Agency Ба зва commences business in Sanepane in 
news service is mainly confine: to Free Press grou. 

Bombay. i = group of papers at 
oreign Agencies—The oreign ews Agencies co i 
Reuters, Associated Press of America, Agence France Presses WESI 
News Agency and Central News Agency. Some Foreign News 
Agencies supply world news to Indian papers and send Indian news T 
to their clients abroad. In addition to those, there are press corres- 


pondents for individual papers. 

PRESS COMMISSION—The Indian Press Commissi i У 
by the Government of India on September 23, M Ee 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha issued its report on the 
26th July, 1954. The main recommendations of the Report are as 


j follows— 
(1) ‘All India 
objects among other: 
press and help the press t 


Press-Council should be set up by stat 
s will be (a) to safeguard the EUR did 
to maintain its independence, (b) сепѕигіпр” 
objectionable types of journalistic conduct, (c) to encourage ue 
growth of the sense of responsibility and publie service in the pro- ` 
| fession of journalism, (d) to improve methods of recruitment, educa- 
tion and training for profession by the creation of suitable agencies 
The Commission should have 25 members excluding Gustine 
who should be a person who is or has been a judge of a High Court 
and should be nominated by the Chief Justice of India : out of these, 


138 or more should be working journalists. 
(2) Advertisements should not exceed 40 p.c. of the total space 


(3) Publication of newspapers and periodicals should be made. \ 


l a ntral res onsibility. ps 
Н Селу Banning of the publication ie entry forms for prize com- ` 
petitions in newspapers ап riodica s. j 
Wherever possible every paper should be constituted agli 

separate unit and in case of multiple editions, each unit should be- 

separated from the others in the matter of accounts. 

(8) Беша sh oid ^b Sine Коше» for newsprint, 
: i p е mo: А 3) 
The Corporation sho DIRE олорду of imports 


| 

| 

Wis i 14 take over the ent 

i у” апа 9 хен agencies Should not be State-owned or State-con- 


"| trolled. cst å 
(8) Limitation of profit motive and the first return on capital 


9) For Working journalists, minimum basic wages should 
be Rs. 125 with Rs. 25 as dearness allowance in class III centres 
earness allowance in class 
1 апа Ез. 25 city allowance 
— in class 1B centres (population over 700,000) and Rs. 50 dearness 
_ allowance and Rs. 50 city allowance in Bombay, Caleutta, Madras 
and Delhi. 

(10) Appointment of a Press Registrar for the country who 
- Would be officer responsible under the Collection of Statistics Act for 

the compilation of facts and figures relating to the industry. 


А f a constant interchange of 
Anformation and views, (Л) to do all such other 3 
Y. “conductive to the attainment of the afor 


Constitution is ав follows : (a) 
ons and standard of journalism, (5) 
is Interests of the press in regard to the 


AIT со б, to secure all facilities an privileges to the press 
9r the due discharge of its responsibilities, (d) to represent the 
D [o in India їп its relations with publie and public institutions and 

articularly in its relations to government, to set up Committees 


GN er Society and Indian Language News apers’ Asso- 
кусага concemed with business aspects ‘of. the newspaper 
< Another Association has also been Started known as (3) Indian | 
“Languages Newspapers? Association (established in bass for the 


l j 
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welfare of newspapers in Indian languages. It is the only organi- 
sation in India representing the interests of small newspapers, 
periodicals and magazines. About 80 newspapers and periodicals 
are members of this Association. 

(4) Indian Federation of Working Journalists came into being 
on October, 1950. At present there are 22 units affiliated to the 
Federation. It is the organisation of the employees. 

INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OF THE CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS—The Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting is a separate Ministry. Under this Department, are the 
Press Information Bureau, the Publications Division, the Films 
Division and the Advertising Consultants Branch, All India Radio, | 
Research and Reference Division, Film Board of Censors, Exhibition — 
Division and mobile units. К 

There is not only Press Information Bureau under the Informa- 
mation Officers attached to each Central Ministry, Public Relations 
Officers, or Press Attaches attached to Indian Embassies and con- 
sular establishments abroad and Public Relations Officers for Rail- 
ways and other governmental agencies. There are also Information 
Ministers in the States controlling information departments under 
Directors of Publicity. E D h 

The Films Division of the Ministry is the organisation for the | 
production and distribution of documentary and publicity films and _ 
news reels. Documentaries and news reels produced by the Division - 
are regularly exhibited in the cinema houses and are shown in rural 
areas through mobile vans. | Я 

Publications Division of the Government of India—The Publica- М 
tions Division is responsible for the production, sale, and distribu- 
tion of popular pamphlets, books, magazines on matters of national 
importance. is Division of the Government of India produces and | 
distributes two English, three Hindi and one Urdu and one Arabie | 
magazine amd a large number of pamphlets in English and Hindi | 
on subjects of national importance. The publications of this Divi- 3 

: t for both internal and external publicity. i 


sion are mean 
IMPORTANT INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


Е BENGAL < Jugantar (Bengali) : 2, Anand; 
S MANU А Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. i 
‘Statesman (English) : Chowrin- Lokmanya (Hindi): 160, Harri- 
ghee Square, Calcutta. To o Road, Calcutta, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, (Eng.)? Rozana Hind (Urdu) : 11, Sagor 
ANK b Chatterjee Lane, Dutta Lane, Calcutta. у, 
Calcutta English) Desh oak Mukbirjés RU, CRT 
} tta. nglish) : shutos! ukherjee Rd. 1 
Hindustan Standard, (Eng Loka-Sevak (Bengali) Do ХУА Т 
Lower Cireular Road, Calcutta, | 
Jana Sevak (Bengali) : Calcutta: 
Viswamittra (Hindi): 14, Dhar. 
matola Street, Calcutta. A 


Wa! 
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Periodicals 


Basumati (Bengali Monthly) : 
166, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bharatvarsa (Bengali Monthly): 
203-1, Cornwallis St., Calcutta. 
"Prabasi (Bengali Monthly) : 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Betar Jagat (Official Radio 
Bengali Fortnightly) : 1, Gars- 
tin Place, Calcutta. 
Sachitra-Bharat (Bengali Week- 
ly) : 110, Lower Circular Road, 


Caleutta. 
Sanibarer Chiti (Bengali Mon- 


thly) : 57, Indra Biswas Road, 
^ оеша. (B 

| ahila engali Monthly) : 
. 123/1, Upper Circular Road, 


Calcutta. 

Mauchak (Children’s 
Monthly) : 14, Bankim 
jee St., Caleutta—19, 
odern Review (English Mon- 
thly) : Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

И н pah maneial 

ely) : 4, Lyons 
Desh (Bengali i 


Bengali 
Chatter- 


123-1, 
Upper Cireular Road, Caleutta. 


h Finan- 


Hindustan Year-Book (English 
Annual) : 14, Bankim Chatter- 
Jee St., Caleutta-12, 
Dailies ane 


i Assam Tribune (English) : Gau- 
Һай: 


Natun Asami a (A : 
Uzanbazar, ala T EIS 
Publio Ves 

£R5He Voice (English W. kly) : 
P.O. Rehabari, Dibri sah, n 
Janasakti € Bengali Weekly) : 
Silehar. 


1 Hindustan 


y Pur , * 
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Assam Review and Tea News 
(English Monthly) : Caleutta. 
Asamiya (Assamese Weekly) : 
Gauhati. 
Janmabhumi (do): Jorhat. 
Ramdhanu (Asamese Monthly) : 
Gauhati. 

Awahan (Asamese Monthly) = 
Gauhati. 

(do) 


Bihlangani Nawgong. 


BIHAR 
Dallies 
Indian Nation (English) : Patna. 
Searchlight (English) : Patna. 
Viswamitra (Hindi) : Patna. 
Navarashtra (Hindi): Rajendra 
Peth, Patna. 
Aryavarta (Hindi) : Patna. 
Pradeep (Hindi) : Patna. 
Rashtravani (Hindi) : Patna. 
Sada-E-am (Urdu): Patna. 
Periodicals J 
Behar Herald (English Weekly): 


Patna. 
Navashakti (Hindi Weekly) : 
Patna-Gaya Road, Patna. 


Joytsna (Hindi Monthly): Patna. 
Sentinel (Eng. Weekly): Ranchi. 
Spark (English Weekly): Ka- 
dam Kuan, Patna. " 
Hunkar (Hindi Weekly): Banki- 
pur, Patna. 

Jharkand News (Hindi & Mun- 
dari Weekly) : Ranchi. 

Abua Jharkhand (Hindi & Eng- 
lish Weekly) : Ranchi. { 
Kahaniya (Hindi Monthly) : 
Patna 3. A 
Nadeem (Urdu Monthly): Subzi- 

Review 


bagh, Patna. (English 

Monthly) : Patna. 

Jyotsna (Hindi Monthly): Ka- 

dam Kuan Park Rd., Patna. 
BOMBAY 

Dailies 


Times of India (English): Horn- 
by Road, Bombay. ; 


adi Дд! 
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Indian Express (Eng.): Bombay. 
Bombay Chronicle (English) : 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort. 
Evening News of India (Eng- 
lish) : Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Free Press Journal (English) : 
21, Dalal Street. 

Free Press Bulletin: 21, Dalal 
Street. 

Bombay Sentinel (English) : 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort. 
Poona Daily News 
358, Narayan Peth, 
Bombay Samachar 
Elphinstone Circle, 
bay. 
Jame-e-Jamshed 
Ballard House, Fo B 
Janmabhoomi (Gujarati) : 
ga Street, Bombay. . 
Lokamanya (Marathi) : Ghoga 
St., Bombay. 

Aftab Daily (Urdu): Ogt. Mas- 
tan Tank, Bombay 8. . 
Dinik Bharat (Marathi): 865 
Sadasiv Peth, Poona 2, 

Sakal (Marathi): 595 Budhwar 


Peth, Poona. 


Poona 2. 

(Gujarati) : 
Fort, Bom- 
(Gujarati) : 


Fort, Bombay. 
Gho- 


Agra 


Gavakari (Marathi) : 
Road, Nasik. Д 
Lokasatta (Marati : Sassoon 
Jaba, Bombay. |. .. 
pen Times (Hindi) : 


Navabharat 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Navasakti (Marathi) : 21, 
~ Street, Bombay. 
Samyulkta Karnataka (Kanna- 
da): Kappikar Road, Hubli 
Sandesh (Gujarati) 5 Ahmeda- 


"bad. \ 
Sandhyakal (Marathi) : 13, She- 


i Bombay. t 
NO ven (Kanarese) : Hubli, 
k. B H 
eT (Hindi) : Море 
Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street. | 
Vande Mataram (Gujarati) : 
Frere Road, Fort, Bombay- 
iodical 
Periodical gtish Weekly) : 15, 


Cawasji Patel S 


Dalal 


(English) : 
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Crossroads (English Weekly) : 


Bombay. 
Atom (English Weekly): Taj 
Building, Hornby Road. 


March (English Weekly) : Parsi 
Bazar St., Bombay. 
Blitz (English Weekly) : Apollo 


Street, Fort, Bombay. . 
Bombay Chronicle (English 
Weekly) : Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay. 


Filmfare (Cinama Weekly) : Sa- 
Screen (Cinema Weekly): Sa- 
soon Dock, Colaba, Bombay. 
India (English Pictorial Week- 
ly): 6, Tulloch Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 
Eve's Weekly (English): Apollo 
2m Soe 
ommerce (English Commercial 
БЕРЫ: on aT Street. 
ilmindia nglish onti B 
55, Phirozsah Road. re 
Aryan Path (English Monthly): 
Raopura, Baroda. 
Onlooker (English Monthly) : 
Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 
Roshni (English Monthly) : Fo- 
reshore Road, Bombay. 
Sound (English Monthly) : Sir 
P. M. Road, Bombay. 
Sunday Standard _ (English 
Weekly) : Sassoon Dock, Со- 
EX o 
ustrate eekly of India: 
Hornby Road, ААКГА {Т 
Janata (English Weekly): 6 
TASSE Bombay. ч 
abour Gazette (English Week- 
ly): Labour Office, ond т 
Mahar ( ; 
aharatta (English Weekly) s 
568, Narayan Peth, raed 
Dharma Yug (Hindi Illustrated 
Weekly): Hornby Road, Bom- 


bay. 
Karmaveer (Kannada Weekly) ; 
коршы ыша Hub e 
Kesari (Marathi Bi-weekly) : 
568, Narayan Peth, Poona, — 


id 7982 y 


Pravasi (Gujarati Weekly) : Me- 
dows St. Fort, Bombay. 


: MADRAS AND ANDHRA 
Dailies 
net (English) : Mount Road, 
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Free India (English Weekly): 
32, General Patters St., Madras. 
Sunday Times (English Week- 
ly) : 69, Peter's Road, Madras. 
My Magazine (fortnightly Eng- 


; dr lish) ; 32, Broadway, Madras. 

^ adras. 

С Indiam, Express (English) : MADHYA PRADESH 

| Mount Road, Madras. Dailies 

^ The Mail (English) : Mount Rd., Hitavada (English): Wardah 
асах Rd., Nagpur. 


Andhra Prava (Telegu) : Mount 
- Road, Madras. 

Andhra Patrika (Telegu): 7, 
 Jhambu Chetty St., Madras. 
Nava India (Tamil Daily) : 
ШЕКА j 

 Dhinamani (Tamil) : 
Mares ) : Mount Rd., 
Bharat Devi 2-16, 
pd Road, Madras. 4 
кп hoomi (Telegu) + Bijaya- 
к MILES (Tamil): Park Town, 


-Mathrubhumi A 
zhikode. (Malayalam) = Ko- 


— Swadesamitr il) : 
We Road M. үа: (Tamil) : Mount 


(Tamil) : 


а 

Periodicals 

_ Sport & Pastime (English Week- 
ly) : Mount Road, Madras. 

Kaliki (Tamil Weekly): Kil- 


pauk, Madras, . 

Ananda Vikatan (Tamil Week- 
ly) : Madras. 

_ Kalaimangal (Tamil Monthly) : 

ДЕЙ ti (Tel 

A Joyti 2 
Vi E yti ( “eeu опоны): 
Bharati (Telegu Monthly) ; 6 & 


1 7, Thumbu Chetty Street, Mad. 
Andhra Patrika illustrated 


"weekly — (Tel СИТЕТ) 
Я 4 Май. (Те еди) G Я 
 SWwadeshamitrı ü E 
5 TG. T. Magee (Tamil weekly): 


Tamil Mani (Tamil W Є, 
B Madras. "ami Weekly) : G. 
. Indian Review (English Month- 
D. «Maie Ph Mon) 


Nagpur Times (Eng.): Nagpur. 
Maharashtra | (Marathi): Nag- 


pur. 

Jai Hind (Hindi); Gopal Bagh, 
Jabbalpur. 

Lokmat (Hindi): Nagpur. 
Mahakosal (Hindi): Raipur. 
Nababharat (Hindi): Nagpur 
and Jabalpur. 4 

Tarun Bharat (Marathi) : Nag- 
pur. 

Periodicals x 

Hindi Swarajya (Hindi Week- 
Dy); Khandwa. 

Karma Vir (Hindi Weekly) + 
Khandwa. 

Krishak (Hindi Weekly): Ghat 
Road, Nagpur. 


Naba Pravat (Hindi Weekly) * 


Nagpur. 


ORISSA. 
Dailies х 
Eastern Times (English): Cut- 
tack. i 
Матиш (Огуш, i байат 
Samaj (Oriya): Cuttack. . 
Prajatantra (Oriya) : Cuttack. 


DELHI 


Dailies | Й 
Hindustan Times (English) * 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 
Hindustan Times Evening News 

"(Eng.): Connaught Circus. 
Statesman (English) : Delhi. | 
Indiam Express, Delhi. V 
Hindusthan ^ Standard (Eng 
lish), Qutub Rd., Delhi. 
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А Daryaganj, Delhi. 
Al Jamiat (Urdu) : Gali Qasim- 
jan, Delhi. 
Hindustan (Hindi): Connaught 
Cireus, New Delhi. 
Daily Pratap (Urdu): 19, Punch 
Kuin Road, New Delhi. 
Milap (Urdu) : New Delhi. 
l Pratap (Urdu): Delhi. —.— 
] Vir Bharat (Urdu) : Delhi, 
Watan (Urdu): Delhi. 
Tej (Urdu); Post Box 112, 
Delhi. А 
Daily Hind (Urdu) : Delhi. 
ү Hindustan (Hindi): 40, Con- 
ч naught Circus, New Delhi. 
Navabharat шк (Hindi) : 10, 
Daryaganj, Delhi. | À 
Vishwamatra (Hindi): Delhi. 
iodi 3 
реА ў (English Monthly) : 
New Delhi. 
Eastern Economist (Eng. Week- 
ly): 52, Queensway, New Delhi. 
Indian Listener (English Radio 
Fortnightly) : 52, Queensway, 
New Delhi. . 
Shama (Urdu Monthly) : Delhi. 
Riyaset (Urdu Weekly) : Delhi. 
Vir Arjun (Hindi Weekly) : 
Delhi. i AH 
Preet Lavi unay & Punjabi 
Monthly) : Delhi. 
Sarita Odi Monthly) : 64, 
Queensway, New Delhi. .. 
Shankar's Weekly (English) 
Odeon Building, New Del ix 
Thought (English. Weekly) : 35; 
Faiz Bazar, Delhi. 
Я RAJASTHAN 
orit Daily (Hindi) і 60, Power 
Road, Jaipur. У 
Lokvani (Hindi Daily) : Chauria 
A Jaipur. } гб 
[+ Казы, юр (Hindi Daily) : Ka 
Y Jaipur. .. : 4 
"й ав он (Hindi Daily): Kai- 
|. serganj, Ajmer. 


‘Sansar (Hindi): Banaras. 
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Je Times of India (English): 10, Weeklies 


Jai Hind (Hindi): Kotah. 
Jwala (Hindi): Jaipur & Jodh- 


r. 


- Jodhpur. 
Lokamat (Hindi): Bikaner, 


SAURASHTR. 
Dailies 4 


Jai Hind Daily) = 
“Rajkot, aily) = 
2 utch (Gujarati Daily) ғ 
NM Rute. NU M 
utan aurashtra (Gujarati 
Daily) : Rajkot. ae MN 
Phulchhab (Gujarati Daily): 
Rajkot. Y 


UTTAR PRADESH 


раша 

mrita Bazar Patrika (Emg- 
lish) : 15, Elgin Rd. Kenani 
Amrit Patrika (Hindi): 15, El- | 
gin Road, Allahabad. n 


(Gujarati 


Leader (English) : Allahabad. 
National Herald (English) : 
аа 

ioneer (English): Lucknow. 
Telegraph (English): Kanpur. | 
Pratap (Hindi): Kanpur. 

Sainik (Hindi): Agra. | 


Aj (Hindi): Banaras. 
Navajivan (Hindi) : Lucknow. 
Отти алада ДЖ) : Lucknow.. 
hara indi) : Lead ild- 
ing, Allahabad. rens ШШ. { 
Jagaran (Hindi): Kanpur and 


Jhansi. 

Swatantra Bharat (Hindi): Lue- 

Т (Hind : 
andes. indi Daily) : 

Сда (Hindustani) : Nese к 
elhi. А 


t 
n 


à 


Veer Bharat (Hindi): Kanpur 
Ham Dam (Urdu): p 
aded d спава 


‘Arun (Hindi): Mor " 
.Sanarg (Hindi) : o ADAE ) 


ED 


VILIS 
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Swatantra (Hindi): Kanpur. 
Hans (Hindi Monthly): Bana- 
ras. ” 
Manorama (Hindi Monthly) : 
‚ Allahabad. 
Saraswati (Hindi Monthly) : 
(Hindi Weekly) : 
Allahabad. 
Maya (Hindi Monthly) : 


Allahabad, 
Abhyudaya 
- Muthiaganj, Allahabad. 


164, 


PUNJAB 
Dailies 
Tribune (Eng.) : Ambala Cantt. 
Ajit (Urdu): Amritsar, Delhi 


Jullundar. 
Akali Patrika (Punjabi) : Amrit- 
ват and Jullundar. 
Hind Samachar (Urdu): Jul- 


lundar. 
(Urdu) : Jullundar. 


Prabhat 
Khalsa-Sevak (Punjabi): Am- 


ritsar. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 
pones ; 
cenabandhu — (Malayal 
Daily) : Ernakulam, inks 


еерат - (Malayalam Daily) : 
Ernakulam, 
Malayalee (Malayalam) : Tri- 
DA Т 

eshabandhu (Malayal 5 
Kottayam, : M Bn M 


Express (Malayalam) : Trichur. 
Kerala: Bhasanam (Anglo-Mal.): 
Kottayam. É 
alaya Rajam 


000 (Malayalam) : 


irm. Kaumudi (do) : Trivan- 

eepika — (do): Kottayam. 

Prabhatam. (do) : Quilon, 
esabandhu 


1 (do) : Kottayam. 
alayala-Manorama (do) : Ko- 
.ttayam. | 
Weeklies 
Malaya Rajam. 


Quilon (Malayalam) : 


Я 
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Kerala Kaumadi (do): Trivan- 
drum. 

Deepika (do): Kottayam. 
Prabhatam (do) : Quilon. 
Deshabandhu (do) : Kottayam. 


MYSORE 
Dailies 
Daily News (English) : 16, Har- 
dinge Road, Bangalore. 
Daily Post (English) : 1, Madras 
Bank Rd., Bangalore. 
Deccan Herald (English) : 16, 
Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bangalore. | 
Deshabandliu (Kanarese) : Dod- 
"danna Hall Buildings, Fort, 
Bangalore. 
Janavani (Kanarese): Basavan- 
gudi, Bangalore. а 
Prajavani (Kanarese) : 16, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi Rd. Bangalore. 


HYDERABAD 
Dailies : а 
Deccan ^ Chronicle (English) + 
Secundrabad. 


Daily News (English) : Secun- 
_ drabad. 


: PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
Bombay Union of Journalists, 
Bombay. КУ; 
Ind. _ Journalists’ асри 
249.B, Bowbazar Street, Cal. 


i Ав80- 


Ahmedabad Journalists’ 
: ciation, Ahmedabad. | ^ Fe- 
Southern India Journalists? 
deration, Sri Rama Buildings: 
5-6, Mount Road, Madras-2.. A 
Assam Journalists Association 
Gauhati. K 
Indian Newspapers’ ‚Сооро. 
tive Society Ltd., Janmabhoo: 


Bhavan, Ghoga Street, Fort 
Bombay. ^ ; 
Kerala Newspaper Editors 
Association. 


Marathi Journalists! Conference: 
Poona. 


Jiu 
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LU. P. Journalists’ Union, Luck- 
/ now. | 
Delhi Union of Journalists, Delhi. 
М.Р. Union of Journalists, Nag- 


pur. 
Federation of Indian Working 


RS 

ihar Journalists’ iati 
P. Association, 
The Press Club (Reporters’ 


EA aes 
"oreign. orrespondents! A ia- 
tion, New Delhi. Ii 


YEAR-BOOK. 


Press Association, New Delhi. 
Press Owners! Association, Bom- 


bay. 

Press Owners’ Association, Cal- 
cutta. 

Pepsu State Journalists’ Associ- 
ation, Patiala. 

Saurashtra Journalists’ Associa- 
tion, Rajkot. 

тас соска Journalsits’ Associa- 
101. 


JOURNALISM COURSES IN INDIA 


i. Journalism Department of 
the Punjab University. 

2. University О? Madras—Post- 
Graduate Diploma Course in 


' Journalism. | 
3. Gal. University—two-year di- 


ploma course. 
4. University of Mysore—Jour- 


nalism course. 


— This Government of India Bure 


policies and ac J 
through the” Press, for keeping 
main trends of publie opinion. 

between Indiar 


ment. 
tures and reference 


Urdu, Bengali, 
correspondents aceri 


services 


under 300 headings. The 


ly to 30 English and ‹ 

jn addition, 47 weeklies an 

subjects о. 
The Defence 

Axmed Forces. 

a weekly and 


25 


£ special int 
Wing of 


n and foreign press 
e Bureau provides news 
in seven 


Indian and foreign Press. 
able to english nd 58 Indian langu 


5. Department 
Hilsop College, Nagpur—Di- 
ploma and Gertificate Course. 

6. *Hindu" of Madras scholar- 
ship for  journalism—one 
candidate is taken.each year 
for all-round training. 

т. Horniman College of Jour- 
nalism, Bombay. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA у 
nt c au is responsible for pre: i 
tivities of the Government of India a poe us 
the Government informed of the 
The Bureau also acts as a liaison 
correspondents and the Govern- 
hackerounds; photographs, fea- 
$ anguages—. i indi 
Tamil and Marathi—to ELE) TED ; 
hey also meet the ‘requirements of about 120 Indian 
AA on DR. of 75 Indian news- - 
Ў ndian an oreign new: les, . 
апа broadcasting EUN i Т ЕГ? 
Н s 34,000 photographs classified 
ws and photographs are avail- 
They are distributed regular- _ 
Hen en pee DIE eu periodicals ; 
other periodicals receive 
erests 0 them. MARRE 
the 


Bureau 


X^ yb. 
+220 Ms 


"wr 


of Journalism, 


eau handles publicit a 
produces two service journals, Fauji у дот В А 
Jawan, a bi-weekly in six and eight languages respec- 


T. «-- n. 
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tively. It also organises daily Forces Programmes and other military | 
broadeasts from AIR. Its headquarters is at Delhi. 

There are to-day four regional offices of the Bureau in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Jullundur which handle publicity for the 
Government of India offices in the area and distribute all the services 
of the Bureau to the regional newspapers. 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION—This Division of the Government 
of India is responsible for the production, sale and distribution of 
popular pamphlets, books, magazines etc., on matters of national 
importance. Since independence numerous pamphelts in various 


78а, a monthly published in Hindi and Urdu which seeks to 
Promote better understanding between the various cutural regions 
0: 


„the country; (8) Bal Bharati, a Hindi monthly journal for 
children anq (9) Kurukshetra, the monthly jou 
rojects Administration. 


ars, blotters, leaflets, hoardings and cinema 


RESEARCH AND REFERENCE DIVISION—Th in func- 
tions of this Division are—(1) to undertake basic research on matters 


always, The media used are the press, Posters, folders, calen- 
id 


ombay has following Sections—Documentary Newsreel and Distri- 
Don misi Di aaa acne organisation for the production and 
distribution 9f documentary films and newsreels, The Distributio 


ms is carried out by five branch centres at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Nagpur, Lucknow and Madras. V 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST INFORMATION 
OFFICES The Government of India have regional Tourist offices 
in Bombay, Caleutta, Madras and Delhi. Tourist Information Offic 

$ 
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are already functioning in Srinagar, Agra and Banaras. Five new 
Tourist Information offices have just opened at Simla, Ootacamund, 
Bangalore and Aurangabad. The functions of the Tourists Informa- 
tion Offices are to give information to Indian and Foreign tourists 
regarding tourist amenities, help them in planning itineraries, and 
circulate tourist publicity materials with a view to promoting tourism 
These offices will also help in the development of tourist facilities 
in their respective areas. 


U. N. INFORMATION CENTRE Theatre Communication Buil- 
ding, Queen’s Way; New Delhi, disseminates a aion do to Po 
vities of the United Nations to Indian People. 
U. S. INFORMATION SERVICE—Offices at New Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Trivandrum. 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES—Head Office Delhi ; 
Branches at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


F. A. О. INFORMATION CENTRE—has been established for 
dissemination of useful information resulting from the work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of United Nations, Theatre 
Communication Building, New Delhi. It covers Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia and Nepal. 1 3 

w. H. О. PUBLIC INFORMATION UNIT—The office for South- 
East Asia is at Patiala House, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi. It 
covers the area of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand. The 
unit issues press releases, pamphlets; features, photographs, etc., 


concerning the artivities of 


INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 


United Press of India, 84, Ganesh NAFEN—Near and Far East 
Chandra Avenue, Calcutta-13. News (Asia) Ltd.—7, Fancy 


E Trust of di yan Calcutta. 
himan Press of India, industan Samachar, 29 
Ludhiana. St., Bombay. nace Ghogs 


Press News Feature. 


FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES IN INDIA 


b Commonwealth —P.T.I.—Reuters. America, United Press of J 
France—Agence France Presse. rica, Central News acne 
U.S.S.R.—Tass News Agency, Antara—(Indonesian News ; 
Travancore House, Curzon Rd., ah 

New Delhi. ssociated Press of Paki: 
U. S. A.—Associated Press of Hsin Hua News у 
Kyodo News Agency, Tokio, 


Я 
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| NO. OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA, 1954 
No. of Circula- 


papers 
.. English ңү АД! 
. Hindi Se THUS 
_ Assamese do f vit 
Bengali AUT 
Gujarati оН) 
-Kannada 2.125 
= Malayalam  .. 21 
М Marathi vs. 26 
Oriya 8 
Punjabi 19 
— Tamil 12 


Бурі 
"Canada 
"Сира, 
Mexico 
Jnited States 
gentina 


German 
у Federal Rep 
ji Netherlands 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


gU nion of South Africa 


No. of Circula- 


tion in papers tion in 
Те lakhs 
6:97 Telugu 6 0:98 
3°79 Urdu 70 2-18 
0-08 —_ 
2-40 Total English & — & 
1:87 Major Indian 
0:72 Languages . 820 25:10 
1:96 Minor Indian 
191 languages 9 0:15 
0:43 Chinese 1 ,0:005 
0:23 — 
1:68 330 25:255 


No. of Daily 
Newspapers 


(Indian Press Commission’s Report, 1954). 


NUMBER AND CIRCULATION OF WORLD DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS, 1952 


Estimated 
anon No. of Copies 


Total 


per 1,000 in- 


(thousands) habitants 
730 57 
515 25 

8,575 248 
400 72 
1,300 48 
55,370 353 
1,800 100 
5,750 106 
153 8 
300 38 
8,000 18 
3,000 8 
570 T 
30,218 353 
125 2 
500. 24 
693 32 
10,193 240 
12,732 . 268 
5,000 107 
2,581 249 
5,540 196 
3,490 490 
1,442 299 


ARCUP 
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"United Kingdom = 122 31,000 615 
! Australia yo 8 3,600 416 
New Zealand Ah 43 ——. 714 358 
j Ў (Basic Facts © Figures by UNESCO, 1954). 


ў WORLD'S NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 


World's biggest newspaper circulation—News ` of the World 
(England) selling well over 8,000,000 copies every Sunday. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 


News of the world Daily Mail Ge 24718911. 
(weekly) .. 8,168,820 Daily Herald .. 1,872,805 | 
Sunday Pictorial News Chronicle .. 1,355,600 ` y 
(weekly) .. 5,262,856 Times 2% 295,218 
People (weekly) 5,129,137 Manchester 

auardian Зз 136,892 


Sunday Express 3,246,845 D^ S. A. PAPERS 


weekly) 5 4 
a, Despatch New York Daily 
‚ (weekly) тзт News _ 2» 219,089 
Reynolds News N. Y. Sunday Times 1,096,738 — . 
(weekly) i. 689,644 Saturday Evening tl 
i Observer (weekly) 475,609 _ Post (weekly) .. 4,224,889 — { 
English Dailies Readers’ Digest 
Daily Mirror | :- 4,077,835 (monthly world M 
DD 4,077,835 sale) .. 11,100,000 4 


Daily Express 
PRINTING PRESSES & NEWSPAPERS AND BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN INDIA 


Newspaper 
Bree’ Periodicals Engish Taa. 
NEEE ooks language b j 
1941-42 .. 8218 4,397 12,278 9 2 ооїсв) 
1942-48 117,873 4,811 1,635 6997 
1943-44 `1 B,846 3,584. 1728 Pr 
1944-45 `. 6,025 3,585 2317 Pet 
1945-46 12576712 3,290 2,031 6448 
1946-47 [Do 6,640 3,339 1627 Odds 
1941-48 1 6,118 4,114 1704 Е 
1948-49 .. 9,533 6,071 1,805 1.335 
1949-50 .. 10,655 6,592 1:950 $93 
1950-51 .. 11,737 7,047 2,812 10.377 
art “А” States 1950-51 i 
Pert ssam SERVE 18 3 i n 
Bihar .. 886 151 4 43 160 
Bombay 5 72180 1,322 403 im 
М.Р. 1d 809 174 T von M 
Madras 2,415 1,036 588 С ў 
Orissa 140 0110, 11 pue A 
M 
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) 


| 


A 


' problem. A Royal Ci 


E 


jz 28 361 386 59 194 
wp Е 1,844. 954 278 1,898- 
West Bengal 2,131 1,767 - 603 1,363 


Statistical Abstract of India 1951-52- 


LABOUR IN INDIA 


LABOUR REFORM IN INDIA—Indian Government's effort to 
afford protection to labour had a strange origin. Legislation prior 
to 1818 attempted merely to regulate conditions of labour so as to 
help the employers and to ensure that they had a docile labour ior 
at their disposal. The Factory Acts of 1818 and 1891 were passe 
chiefly because of the anxiety caused to Lancashire by the growing 
cotton industry of Bombay. 


For 20 „years after 1891, there was no further advance. In 1911, 
new Factories Act was passed restricting the hours of work in textile 
factories to 12. 


„Тһе period after World War I was an era of progressive labour 
legislation. "The Trade Union movement was born and India's asso- 
ciation with LL.O. supplied a powerful urge in favour of humane 
condition in mines, factories and mills. In 1922 the Indian Factories 
Act was amended so as to embrace many more factories and work- 
ing hours were reduced to a maximum of 11 hours per day. The 

ines Aet was similarly amended in 1923 providing for limitation 
of hours to 60 per Week above ground and to 24 per week below 
ground, It also prohibited employment in mines persons under 13 
years of age. A Workman’s Compensation Act providing for acci- 
dents sustained or disease contracted by workmen was also passe 
in 1923. overnment’s anxiety to preserve industrial peace led also 
to the enactment of Indian Trade Union Act, 1926 as well as Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929. t 

he post-war depression and the resultant industrial unres 
paved the way for Government taking a deeper interest in labour 


ommision on Labour in India was appointed in 
1929 under the presid 


Between 1931 and 
Central Government e 
ing legislation regar 
railway-men, maritime workers, 
the recommendation of Royal Commission on Labour, Perhaps the 


TAA pi М vU 
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f ployment. At the same time, industrial relations were subjected to 
increasing strain. There were numerous struggles in respect of 
wages, dearness allowance, bonus and sharing of war profits. Direct 
action was resorted to by workers all over the country. End of the 
war brought further increase in the number of disputes. Inflation 
and scarcity of foodstuffs, cloth and other consumer goods, the bleak 
prospect of unemployment owing to demobilization and retrench. 
ment TR to strain the feelings between employers and employed. 
AE these, is the new-born politieal consciousness among the 
With the advent of new born independence, th ч 

yest was greatly intensified and the National eue tei MET 
rhaul the entire machinery of labour, so as to stabilize ЖИ 


to ove 
trial tranquility. The Government's statement on industrial policy 


made in Parliament on Apri 
labour in industry and the need to secure for labour for wages and 


working conditions." It urged that ‘Labour for its part must give 
equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the increase in the 
i i t which a permanent rise in the standard of 


national income withou a n t 
living cannot be achieved." With this object, they also undertook 


series of legislations and 
Labour ‘Administration and Labour Legislation—The respon- 


sibility for enacting and enforcing labour legislation is shar i 
ween the Central and State Governments. Under the Indian nee 
"| tution the following subjects MAY, be legislated, concurrently by the 
^ Central and State legislatures—(1) Trade Union; industrial and 
(2) Social Security and social insurance ; employ- 
t, (3) welfare of labour including conditions 
of work, provident funds, employers' liability, workmen's compensa- 
tion, invalidity and old-age pensions, maternity benefits, (4) voca- 
tional and technical training of labour, (5) Relief and rehabilitation 
of refugees. E 
ubjects fall exclusively under the jurisdiction of 


the Union and the States— 
Union Lis 


The administration 0; 
pility of the State Governmen 
as railways, mines, ports and 


ments have jndependent 2 2 
nt of laws and the promotion of labour welfare. In recent 


HM Government has endeay d t 

ears over L Gan HB e i 

Yhiformity in the standards laid down and in the С RN 

enforcement machinery.by close consultation with the State Goy e 
nd by means of regular Tripartite Labour Conferences un 


ments à 

the result, the tendeney has been for the Central Governme 

|. enact labour legislation by agreement and for State Gov nt to 
confine their activities to its implementation and оао ee 


Й LABOUR LAWS 

: The Labour Legislation can be divided into following heads :— 

ў (1) Factories, (2) Mines, (3) Plantations, (4) Transport, (5) Legis- 
lation relating to workers in shops and commercial establishments, 
(6) Safety and Welfare, (7) Wi 


ages, (8) Social Security, (9) Indus- 
trial reltations, (10) Miscellaneous. 


1. Factories—Al] the Factories Acts 
been annulled and a 


as been passed. The main provisions of the Act are a: 
(1) It covers all industrial esta 

Workers where power is used and 
is not used. 
and. perennial faetories. (3) Elaborate 


made which Specify in clear and precise terms the requirements in 
regard to health, safety and welfare. (4) ini 


y 1 one day for every 20 days 0: 
Work, subject to a minimum of 10 days, 
days of work, subject to a 


| 2. Mines—It was in the year 1901 that first Indian Mines Ack 
_ Was passed. Since 1935 further change in the Act was made by thi 
. amending Acts of 1936, 1937, 1940 


and 1946. In 1952 Indian Mines 
ct has been passed which consolidates 


1 conditions of work in mining industry and to 255 
.it in tune with the provisions of the Factories Act of 1948. (a) A 
JA to all mines. A mine has been defined vas "any excav: g 
d on operation for the purpose of searching for ог obtainin: 
-. minerals has bee: i 1 1 


| Safety (Stowing) Ac 
| Mica Mines Labow 


3 P. Tate: к gai 


2 
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TN 


Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 


Schemes Act, 1948. ў 
3. Plantations—The first  legislati i i | 
labour is the Tea Districts EUH UAE Labour AXIS Bae. the 
Act deals mainly, with the recruitment of workers for the ga de ше 
DE S main provisions are—(a) Every emigrant i ues id 
ү family ave a right of repatriation at the cost of the em ie à 
after the expiry of three years. (2) Provincial governme ES 
empowered to declare any area to be controlled emigration MEAS 
ppointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. (4) No chil (3) 
below 16 years can proceed to Assam unless accompanies Ъ; chiian 
or relatives or in case of married woman unless E parenta 
her husband. Plantation Labour Act of 1951 fixes panna БУ 
week for adults and 40-hour week for adolescents and childr поса 
prohibits employment of children under 12 and night work for ERA 
and children between 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. It also provides for Muri | 
tions relating to matters like leave facilities, health and clin SA 
housing accomodation, sickness and maternity benefits. Уе f 


4. Transport—Chapter VI, VI (a) of th ü i \ 
1890 as amended in 1930 deals Уу о о ot ЖОШ, Act,’ 
and periods of rest of almost all railway employees SERRA hin 
covered by the Factories Act and the Mines Act. Worker pino 
by the Indian Railways Act are classified into two categories covereds 4 
continuous workers and essentially intermittant workers. Qe d 
ministration of the Act since 1946 has been the responsibility i S 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) and the Regional ORNA > 
Commissioners of the three zones into which the Dominion of India 
led. The other important act regarding transport е 
t Shipping Act of 1923. The conditions of QUA 
ment of Indian seamen are regulated by the provision of the Indi М, 
The Indian Dock Labourers’ Act, 1934 Cue 
safety and protective provisions and 
implements generally the I. L. О. Convention eoncerning the prote 
tion of dock workers against accidents. NS. 


Another import: 5 ‹ 

ployment) Act of 1949 This provides for the decasualisation of 

dock workers and regulates, B 

neration, training an m are, angu Or and safety measures 
inimum pay for days У may not b 1 

o docks, minimum pay gto Workers in Shops and Commercial 


| 
n 


Lr 


Ea en ees 

he Punja c з 1 T dee 1 3 
i ere passed by three more provinces, name j 

m the subject Wi А and Mes i s s а Shops Sega 

i te Act was passe їп 1948. Apart from these istab- 

Pana EE, ssed im own as Weekly Holidays Aot, 1949. 

This Act is P' kt 
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T rovi ich have no 
idays to shopworkers in those provinces whic i 

ОТОУ he аай 
"S of work. The Acts also fix the у ^ Хе 
With the eon p fon of Bengal Act, all other Acts have placed m 
tions on the employment of children and have made specia pora 
sions relating to hours of work, rest, intervals etc., of оспа регарпе, 
АП the Acts contain provision for regulating the payment о: MR 
6. Safety and Welfare—(1) In Factories Act, 1948, ae 1 CE 
Act, 1952 and the Plantation Labour Act, 1951 provision teer 
made under the relevant sections for canteen, IR Lt E pde) 
washing facilities, medical and for the appointment of 1а e The 
_ (2) Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 came into force in F Me 
ct is concerned with the protection against accidentia ia Моусе 
employed in loading and unloading of ships. (3) The E eR © 
- Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for the creation of a A EE 
. 8ssist stowing measures. According to the Act the expenses os Per 
. Fund are to be met by an excise duty and its administration КН 
f trusted to a Coal Mines Stowing Board. The Act empowers ae 
Inspector and Inspectors of Mines to require the oynani agen от 
manager to take such protective measures. (4) Coal А ЕА pea 
М Welfare Fund Set-up under the statutory law in 194 5 гата 
State managed venture undertaken in this country for t oie 5 
of workers їп coal mines. Act provides inter alia for the se a a 
of a fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour Housing and Ge wit 
Welfare Fund w ich will maintain two accounts, namely the НОЕ 
Account and the General Welfare Account. (5) Mica Mines т pend 
ides for the raising of a Fund by t| е dies 
duty on all mica exported from the E em 
under the Mica Mines Labour We s 
ction of hospitals, mobile medical edi 

welfare centres, the provision for technical e 
hildren etc. etc. = 
The Welfare Schemes so far carried out as Коноев (сове: 

truction of pithead baths in coal mines, (2) welfare сеп 


Welfare Fund, 1946 prov: 
of an ad valorem custom. 
Dominion, The activities 

und inelude the constru 
maternity and child 
cation for miners’ c 


Н ееп 
mines, (4) Regional hospitals with maternity centres have b 
Started i 


| educational, recreational 
and children have been 


i ntry 
16 Wages—Prior to 1936 there was no law in the cou 2 
With the exception of the Employers and Workman (D EPES IAE 
of 1860 to regulate the payment of wages to workers. a 
a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commi E f 1936) 
“in India, an Act known as the Payment of Wages Act ( 1 llows : 
d) ТЫ сеЧ їп 1936. The main provisions of the Act are as fo below 
(1) It applies only to wages and salaries which SEM Nay 
Rs. 200 per month employed in any factory and bw FINES em- 
(2) No wage period shall exceed one month. (3) Um he expiry of 
ploying less than 1,000 persons must pay RE ESS petore the day after 
the 7th day and in other cases before the expiry of the 
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N A : 

“the wage period. (4) Maximum amount deducted as fines is not to 
exceed in any month half an anna in the rupee of the worker’s earn- 
ings. (5)The Act empowers to withhold wages in case of stay-in- 
strike. 

The first step in the direction of fixing minimum 

taken by the Act known as the Minimum Wages Act of 1948 to 9 

vide for the fixation of a minimum wages in certain sweated unorga- 

nised industries and agriculture. The Act requires the Central or 

Provincial Governments to fix within specified period minimum rates 

of wages payable to employees employed in industries specified in 

the schedule appended to the Act. However minimum rates of wages 
need not be fixed in respect of any employment in which there are in 
the whole province less than 1,009 employees. The Act provides for 
the fixation of (a) a minimum time rate, (6) a minimum piece rate, 

(c) a guaranteed time rate and (d) an overtime rate appropriate to 

different occupations, localities or classes of work, etc. 

In regard to wages, аз а result of the decisions of several Tri- 
bunals and the Minimum Wages Act, the earnings of workers have 
improved. A study conducted on returns under the Payment of 

Wages Act upto the end of 1951 shows that general index of earn- 
ings of workers appreciated by 5 p.c. between 1949 and 1951. 

An act has been passe in 1950 known as Fair Wages Act to 
fx fair wages for workers employed in the first instance in factories 
пате De fair wages will, so long as the cost of living index 

| number exceed a slab of Os to 200 (ihe cost of living moer number 

d SEN. aken as , consist of азїс rate and a c 
of 1939 being taken io e adjusted according to aes 

as ma scribe by the appropriate state govern- 

bested scales os Dyer shall in no circumstances pay .his employees 

И inimum wage prescribed therein, irrespective 


Social Security— Гі 1946, the only measures of social 
Е. “existed in this country were the Workmen's. Compensa- 
tion Act and the Maternity Benefits Acts. Under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, the payment of составов has been made 
obligatory on all employers whose employees come within its scope, 
and injured workmen or the dependents of those killed can obtain 
compensation jn all cases where personal injury has been caused 
by accident arising б of injury resulting in death, the accident 


where, except in the ore ИП 


is not directly at a 


of the accident under orders or wi 
obedience of rules o ОРЧ ong-term security through establish- 


With a view t t funds for industrial workers, Æ 
r. 4 ‚ Ет- 

ment of coma und К 1952 was passed which provides АА 
увва шун vident fund for employees in industrial establish- 
lies to all factories employing 50 or more persons in 
the textile, iron and steel, cement, re aries at nee and cigaratte 
industries. е scheme covers 1643 fac 1 LEM e benefits extend 
to over 13 lakhs of The employers' contribution to the 
> 


Ree es on yr ANAR 


d aka ban | 
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! 
p.c. of the basie wages and dearness ў 
allowance payable to the employees, Employees are required to con- й 


by employers in respect them. 


of any member shall not be assigned or charged or shall not be 
liable to attachment. Coal Mines Bonu: 


S Scheme entitles every em- 
ployee in the coal mines, subject to certain conditions, to a bonus 
under the scheme. 


ity welfare is the Mines Ma- 
Tt applies to women employed in mines 
covered by the Indian Mines Act. 


n passed in almost all the 
nity Benefit Legislation are 


surance Act, 1948, marks € first attempt to introduce an integra- 
ted system of health, maternity and accident insurance. а ` 
The Act applies to al] Perennial factories using power an 
It covers labourers employee 
у and also clerical staff; it does not apply о 
person whose total remuneration exceeds Rs. 400 per month. 
. excludes armed force. T s 
) e scheme is administered Ь B he 
Corporation, It is composed of 38 members representing ШУ, 
employees and employers, the Central and State Governments, t 
Medical profession and Parli 


irector-General who is assisted by four e 
functions through a net work of regional i 
local offices, The Regional Advisory Boards include representativ 
of the employees an 


] nd employers and the State Governments. i 

The headquarters of the Corporation deal mainly with matter 
of policy, Supervision, co-ordination and liaison with the Central 2 
|. State Governments, 


EYES " z. m- 
The regional offices maintain records of ег 
$ ET F 2 D 4 
a 


TN AN NE AU da T er IS TIT 


I ENT TOEP PRIE (е мч 
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‚= 
hi 


/ ployers and insured persons, supervise the work of local offi 
/ the collection of contributions through inspectors and Ee апа 


offices. 
Claims from insured persons are received and the c: 
under the Act paid at the local offices in labour areas. pM xx 
j ment of insured persons is arranged for by the State Governments 
| at State Insurance Dispensaries or at clinics of panel practioners. 
The beneit Browder 3) Dis Ше Act are—(1) Sickness Benefit, (2) 
aternity Benefits, ( isablemen: р 
fit and Medical Benefit M Qi E m NEPOS. 
'inance :—Т e Employees’ State Insurance sch i 
out of contributions from employers and grants ppp ELS 
the Central and State Governments. The employees’ contributions j 
É vary from As. 2 to Rs. 1-4 per week, which amount to 2 to 2.5 per { 
4, cent of their average wages, It is only in these regions, where the 
scheme has been implemented and where the employees are entitled 
to various benefits under the Act, that they contribute towards the 


finances дор the еерее 
The scheme has been inaugurated in Delhi, Kanpur and N 

It will be extended to other places soon. й D = agpur. 
Medical Benefit :—Medical care and treatment is provided free 


of charge to insured persons during their sickness. Medicines too are —— 


t :—An insured person who has paid a minimum | 

tons during a contribution period of six months | 

kness benefit in cash in the event of illness up to a 1 

inuous period of 865 days. The 

ts to 7/12ths of his average Wage. ii 

payable to women К 

t more than six can precede ч 

ent is at the rate of 4 
penefit, whichever is 


rate roughly amoun 
Maternity Benefi 
employees for 12 weeks, 0 
the expected date of confinement. The paym 
Ags. 12 а day or at the rate of the sickness 
higher, y ae j 

i Disablement Benefit :—Insured persons receive periodical pay- 
g employment. For tempo- 


ments for disablement from injury durin; › 

тагу disablement, these amount оаза DE шаан d 108 j 
1 i „ For the per on the | 
the period of disablement Sin ip given uh НАЕ Wo SUM 


A iG a lum M A 
other hand, instead ef ured persons аге eititled to pension for life 


sons dying as а rest” ons’ wives 
are payable to the 12 pd TM rate to the widow for life as long as 
Р full rate to each legitimate or 


ives and children at the follow- j] 
ing rates—3/5ths 0f КЕ a 
2/bths 0 and 2/5ths of the full rate to i 


she does not Tomar DIOE fifteen 
ane i imate i ied daughter up to the age of fifteen. 
g Court :— There p a ua i wel creation of 
i de ‘ance special tribunals tor the settlement 
Employees TS Kan d Delhi such Courts have already Sons 1 
deg upto) 
4 


NP { 
E NS 
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9. Industrial Relations—The main Act regarding the industrial 
relations is the Indian Trade Union Act of 1926. The main provi- 
sions of the Act are (a) Any seven members of a trade can apply for 
registration and can be granted a certificate. At least half of the 
total number of its office-bearers must be persons actually engaged 
in the industry to which the Union belongs. (b). Officers and mem- 
bers of a registered trade union are given protection against criminal 
proceedings in respect of any agreement for the purpose of further- 
ance of any legal object of the union. (c) Registered trade unions 
are required to submit annual returns to the employers. The Trade 
Union Act has been amended in 1951, the main provisions of it relate 
to the recognition of trade union, eompulsory recognition of them 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions, establishment of labour 
courts, right of the trade unions to negotiate with employers. The 
Second important Act under the industrial r 


whole En rom atte “appropriate 
means the Central Government in case i ri i as 
concern industries run by the Centra’ ОЁ auch industrial Saee 


Authority or mines, oilfields a 


Works hi 19i ; 
ү 3 ese joint committees of employers 
200 ikers giving equal representation to both the parties, are set 
cue EL establishments employing one hundred or more work- 
sand S. duty of the Committee is to promote measures for secur- 
RES eserving unity and good relations between employers ап 
: (2) Conciliation Officers —These 5 i di- 
A —' officers are appointed to me 

ate in and promote the settlement of industrial ФЕН 

Boards of Coneiliation—The Boards have practically the 


dustrial ates Conciliation Officers i.e., to promote settlement of na 
T 3] S but are set i nt a 
Oecasion arises or sine mE UD by the appropriate Governme 


about a settlement onciliation Offieers have failed to brin£ 
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(5) Industrial Tribunals—These are constituted by the appor- 
priate Government for adjudication of industrial disputes and consist 
of such number of members as the Government may consider appro- 

riate. 

P If any industrial dispute exists or is apprehended, the appro- 
priate Government may refer the dispute to a Board for settlement 
or to a Court of Enquiry for investigation of any matter or to a 
Tribunal for adjudication. In two cases, the Government shall so 
refer the dispute (i) if the dispute concerns a public utility service 
and notice of strike has been given and (ij) where the parties to an 
industrial dispute representing the majority of each party apply for 
reference of the dispute to a Board, Court or Tribunal. After the 
dispute has been referred to a Board or Tribunal, the Government 
may order the discontinuance of any strike or lockout in connection 
with such dispute which may have been in existence on the date of 
reference. е aK HR а лд 

Any strike or lockout in a public utility service 15 illegal, if it 
is commenced or declared without giving the employer or employee 
a notice of strike or lockout within six weeks before striking or 
declaring a lockout. ny strike or lockout is illegal if it is comm- 
enced or declared during the pendency of (1) conciliation proceedings 
before a Board and seven days after the conclusion of such procee- 
dings, (2) Proceedings Before a ТР and two months E ue 
2 е roceedings ог uring any period їп which а 
conclusion of such prse: ration in respect of any of the matters 


з 5 are. i 
covered by the of Industrial Disputes Act reveal WR шн 
anas mon. disputes relating to concerns having  pranenes in 
aain Ae one State by Tribunals appointed by State Governments 
mored considerable difficulties for the Sup d Fond SOROR 

Sa Ci in such disputes created disconten i Uno renis 
mity in awards in 5 П in the case of banking and 


1 s. This become specially apparent | n 
cutn companies. To remedy this defect, Industrial Disputes 


Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance 1949 was promulga- 
tee The ordinance prohibits State Governments from referring any 
industrial dispute concerning banking and insurance companies which 
have their branches or other establishments 1n пого t е one State 
for adjudication, enquire or settlement and pror ана eent of 
proceedings relating to such disputes pending betore. ibunals. 
4 гаї “al Government constituted an Indus- 
Under the ordinance the Central Governm® 5 р { 

i i i djudication of industrial disputes 
trial Tribunal in June 1949 for adju à been j 
in banking companies. The ordinance has since been replaced by 
5, “In June 1949 Govone -General oP Gus. (National Savings 
ealed UD i949 —The Ordinance, dea that notwith- 
ЕЕ апуйїпр containe x UA LEGE acts, 

а: an 
2 ER us in Er any indy е award shall, to the extent 2 
awari a $ on 1 
any Bee n e об og of Р.О. National Savings Certificate. 


another Ordinance 
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' 10. Miscellaneous (1) The Children A 
Act II of 1933 lays down that any agreement to pledge the labour 
of a child below fifteen years b 


or benefit will be nul 


sed. ct empowers the State Governments 
“Statistics on (а) any matter relating to factories and 

Commodities, attendance, living conditions, indebte 
Swelling houses, Wages and other i 
funds, benefits and 


х ct known as the Adjustment and 
CR Industria] Workers? Debt Act of 1936. (e) Bengal Govern- 
y passed an Act known as Bengal Workmen's Protect 
E Which Provides that any iteri 


t any person loitering at or near any factory, 
Mut cacy With a view to xecovering debts from persons employe 
w сре liable ¢ fine or imprisonment. (f) М. P. Government passe 
called C, p. rotection of Debtors’ Aci whi 
cs of Bengal Act. (g) Ma as Governm 
in 1948 in’ 1941. (5) Bihar Workmen's Protection Act was 
r 
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Labour Administration 


The administration of labour laws is a divided responsibility. 
The Central Government, through its various offices, administers 
jabour laws applying to mines, railways and other Central undertak- 
ings. The rest of the labour laws are administered by the State 
Governments through their own organisations. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR—Ministry of Labour of the Govern- 
ment of India as now constituted consists of the main Ministry (Sec- 
retariat). It is the central administration machinery for the formation 
of labour policy, for the enforcement of labour laws and for the promo- 
tion of labour welfare. It co-ordinates the activities of Governments 
in the labour sphere. It also forms the Secretariat for the Tripartite 
Labour Conference and Committees connected with particular indus- 
tries and is the channel for India's participation in the activities of 
the International Labour Organisation. К 

The following are the attached or subordinate offices— 

(1) УИ АЛЕ" од Employees’ State Insurance Corpora- 
tion, New Delhi. f à 

'(2) Labour Bureau, Simla—The Bureau was set up in October 
1946 and has been responsible for (1) collection of labour statistics, 
(2) maintenance of cost of living index numbers, (3) keeping up-to- 
date the factual data relating to working conditions collected by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, (4) conducting research into speci- 
fic problems with a view to furnishing data required for the forma- 
tion of policy, (5) editing the monthly Indian Labour Gazette, (6) 
compiling Labour Code of various legislative enactments and the 
statutory rules thereunder and a Labour Year Book, 

(8) Ofice of the Chief Labour Commissioner, New Delhi—The 
organisation deals with (1) conciliation, (2) examination of welfare 
measures and ádvice to the employees and Government in connection 
therewith, (3) operation of labour laws to the extent of Central res- 
pons ys. (4) UE UNE up canteens in all Government 
undertakings, besides offering advice t 
bad Admini rations, ү ds o State Governments, States 

(4) ice of the Coal Mines’ Welfare Commissi 
__ Тһе Commissioner deals with (i) the Үй ало Dhanbad, 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and (ii) the administration i the 
Mica Mines’ Labour Fund Act, 1946. of the 

(5) Department of Mines, Dhanbad—The activiti i 
parment| are G enforcement of the Indian Mines ACE Moos (ах De- 

ection of mines, iii) inyestigation of accidents, (iv) iuspebtion at 
electrical installations and machinery, (v) technical advice to mee 
owners, (vi) prosecutions, (vii) collection of statistics and (viii) ine 
forcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, us 


(6) Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories, New Figur 
office deals with (7) technical service on all matters Жш А This 
of factories and working conditions, (i) Administration of th esign 
Dock Labourers Act, 1934 and the Indian Dock Labourer’ S Tna! 
Jations, (їй) Factory Administration including training of pcs 

y 
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nspectors, (iv) Information Service, (v) preparation of posters, 
Busia and rre on industrial safety, health and SERES M 
(7) Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shi 0 Е 
The office deals with (а) interpretation of the Tea Districts E 
rant Labour Act, 1932 and the Rules, (b) recruitment, AEN 
of labour and inspection of tea gardens and depots (c) compensa A 
cases relating to persons belonging to provincial Civil Labour un 
апа State Labour units who worked on Defence projects. aout 
(8) Offices of the Welfare Commissioners, Mica Mines 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad. Ds 
: kih Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Cone NOT 
Dhanbad—The organisation was set up in 1948 for (а) Goal Mines 
tion of Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, (b) administration of Gant Wines 
Provident Fund Scheme which have been formed under Coa 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
), In the wak 


4 l en 1 d 
E became strained due to rising prices and the increased cos 
2 


rta; ion 0: 
he most important ta ds the implementation 
М the industrial iie: Step taken towar 


z | f tripar. 
ies. Тш се resolution was the setting up a number о: ге 
tite bodies. The important organisations of a tripartite S and 
the Indiam Labour Conference, the Standing Labour Committe 4 
Aya NS Tadustrial an 
“ave independent trip gen- 
‚А Central Advis Lif ore Labia) composed о терген 
_tatives of the eee e te heed and workers was constitute 
К ошын, 1948. / ; 
4 "wpartite Indus ? 1 
Factores) plantations, tanneries, and cement and leather ti Pee 
factories to establish better relations peur ie employers ana ri 
‘ployees. Works Committees, which are tripartite it compo 
_ Were and are bei 


vi f nM Np j 
NA 


A t Ive ITA. 
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direct negotiations between employers and employees in the settle- В 
ment of day-to-day problems at the unit level. Similarly Produc-  . 
tion Committees are being set up at the unit level to deal with ques- 
tions relating to increase in production. The Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947 provided more prompt and effective machinery for resolv- 
ing industrial disputes. 

The Central Government and some of the State Governments 
have established standing industrial tribunals for speedy adjudica- 
tion of disputes. А number of whole-time conciliation officers have 
been appointed in ‘different parts of the country. y 

TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA—The trade union movement in 
India was born with the formation of strike committees after the 
end of World War I, when there was an outburst of industrial strife. 
The first attempt at trade union organisation, with regular member- 
ship of workers in an industrial centre, was made when Mr. B. P. 
Wadia founded the Madras Labour Union in 1918. It did excellent 
work in redressing the grievances of workers, but in 1921 the law was 
made use of against it by employers who obtained an order from the 
High Court restraining the Union leaders. The event forcussed the | 
attention of the public on the need for trade union legislation which 
did not exist then in the country. RI 

Meanwhile, in 1920, in Ahmedabad, an association of workers 
was formed, which has become а model union. It was unique in ‘its 
constitution and in its leadership. Under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi the Ahmedabad Textile Labourers' Association has been able 
to build up a solidarity which is unrivalled. The union is one of 
the strongest in the. country. | The chief importance of the Union 
lies in the fact that it has devised an elaborate system of joint con- | 
ciliation and arbitration with the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion by which this textile centre has been almost free from strikes. | 

The year 1920 also saw the establishment of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress as a central organisation of labour. The main | 
impetus to its founding was the association of India with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The misgiving that 'yes-men' would 
be nominated as worker’s representatives on the Indian delegation, | 
is said to have moved labour leaders to form the All-India Trade 
Union Ong th of a healthy trad A 

The growth of a healthy trade union movement in India has b 
retraded by the tendeney of political organisations ; сү 
activity to further their political aims. touse trade union 
: The passing of the Indian Trade Union Act of 1926 conferred 
а legal and corporate. status on registered trade unions and ranted у 
them certain jmmunities in regard to trade disputes. The Act m ake И? 
provision for three matters :—(1) conditions governing the registr: ut 
tion of trade unions, (2) the obligations to which a trade union Ls 
subject after registration and (3) the rights and privileges accord is 
fo registered unions. The act also allowed the funds of the т led ў 
tered unions to be spent for the conduct of trade disputes an d for 

1 


the provision of benefits to its members. , 
Under the Trade Unions Act of 1926, the registered trad А 
are required to submit annual returns to the Registars of icc 
ade | 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
Average daily number of workers employed 


Govt. & Local Other fac- Mining 
Fund Factories tories (Ex. Govt.) Labour 
1947 ‘. 2,274,689 2,008,564 407,263 
'.. 1948 ..' 2,360,201 2,080,627 395,865 ' 
К 1949 .. 2,433,966 , 2,146,211 421,159 
1950 .. 2,504,399 2,221,633 471,761 
1951 .. 2,536,544 2,299,284 549,048 
1952 .. 2,443,449 2,241,199 559,196 


(Monthly Abstract of Statistics, May 1954) 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 
No. Workers Loss No. Workers 


/ ran V Loss 
4 of Dis- involved of man- of Dis- involved of man- 
putes days putes days 


369 291,054 3,880,505 1947 1,811 1,840,784 
694 777,650 5,779,965 1948 1,259 1,059120 16,562,666 
(o6 ОБОЛ 8017800 1950 — Sii 

658 550,015 3, ‚814 719,883 12/806,704 
1945 820 747,580 405449: 1951 1071 91521 2500104 
1946 1,619 1,961948 12,717,762 1952 '963 800000 2518028 


1953 — "72 466,607 3302.608 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN INDIA 


Total Total ` Total 
No. of compensation. 
cases paid (Rs.) 


чы MER ANG л”, 


Total 
No. of compensation 
cases! paid (Rs.) 


1941 .. 89,045 15,84293 1946; ^ .. 55,241 

942 .. 44443 1869859 1947] — .: 53504 . 2025808 
943 .. 44826 29834001 1048 | .. GIG 2526495 
944i <i 31,581  106,96494 1949 17 92768. 4220068 

945 1. 60890 4295899 1950 1 46462 4426218 

, , 1 DE T d 

ү ` 

.  *Excludes figures of Bombay. "MER i 
MA USES figures of Bombay and Madras; ГИ а 


— 4Excludes figures of. Punjab and Sind. 
| f Excludes figures of Punjab. v 
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INDIAN METEOROLOGY 


ment was started in 1 
of the findings of the DE A SIS E 

rganisation—The п ja Meteorological Department i 
central offices, viz., the aa n ar 
and the technieal headquarters at Poona, from 
ther reports are issued, and five regional meteoro- 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Nag- 
pur, The Colaba and Alibag Observatories (Bombay) speciali E 
terrestrial mad akon seismology an eL 
Codaikana servatory is specially equippe B 
TO Sons ana y equipped for spectroscopic ob- 
Seismographical Observatory 
be co ore cone Ton seismographical work in the country 

sound meteorologica organisation is widel i S \ 

essential . to ensure safety in navig: Yenecoe mised ковра 
also at sea. In 
requiremen 
storms ап 
attached to railway, 


and to port authorities. . 
The demands of civil aviation continue to be on the increase 
, 


articularly at the international airports of Bomb: | 
Delhi and in the Bengal-Assam area in Раза Rr 
air-lift. The extension of the night air mail scheme to cover деа 


the winds at 


win 
Poona, Calcutta, Madras and Nagpur. As u: 
and climatological information P КБР кеМ ы дн Dod i 
*tmeteor reports to artillery units. | Meteorological servi: азан 
navy continues as before. Fleet synopties for the Tndian O E 
prepared twice daily at the Poona meteorological office and b: сарта 
through the Poona meteorological radio (УМЕ). roadeast | 
Since 1947 а great deal of attention has been devoted to i 
ing the quality of meteorological bulletins for (fue due 
Pulletins are broadcast in the rural programmes of GUAE 
India Radio Stations in seventeen languages. y-two AN 
i Notable progress has been made in the sphere of Т NA 
Magnetism, Seismology and Solar Physics. The Magneti errestrial | 
tory at Kodaikanal which ceased functioning in 1923 с Observa- 
ON A mer operant т коше there NC ved 
* у aipment for топоз eric and radio- rnt : nuary - 
194 Е pheric а adio-astronomical studies d 
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Unions. It is, however, not compulsory for all unions to be regis- 
- tered under the Act. 


: Sa: 18 а Congress Organisation, 
_ A. I. T. U. C. is affiliated to the Communist Party, while Hind Maz- 
door Sabha is Sponsored by the Proja Socialist Party. 

| 


Мо. оў Unions Membership 
p. dd 1951 1950 De 
DN. 2. U.C. j 1232 1431 8т8 15,48, 
“BN L T. U.C 722 136 7,30,636 7,58,314 
_ Hind Mazdoor Sabha 460 517 6,98,720 8,04,337 
Кот. т: о: -. 806 332 
ү. — 


3,66,401 3,84,962 
GILT NO iE 
2,531 281; 3227,635 ^ 3499181 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVI 


: T ~S Were set 
- years mainly to find Suitable civilian Jobs for men de E from 
Borse. Training Centres to Prepare men for j ghee о 
_ attached to some of the exe es. The exchanges give priority 
- to the scheduled castes, retrencheq vernment Servants and dis- 
| Placed registrants in finding employment, Never possible spe- 
— eial facilities are provided f Women, Employers, Workers! and 
other Special interests are asso i he Employment Ex- 
| ittees ao am at na ional, regional 
{ Standar, ization i tion 
rocedure ig Secured by the Directorat, qui unifiention 
ire those of co-ordination, It also complies Statisties and 
ects uséful data necessary for economic Planning, Programme 
raining in technical and vocational S is part of the functions 
; ‘tetas addition to the training of craftmen, 
uning Institute is being run at Koni-Bilag ur in М, Р. 
Or training instructors and su i З р 
d 4 ommittee unde 

9 was appointed by the Govern келс 

the conversion of th 


chairmanship of 
t which recommende 


xchange Organisa- 

ployment Tvi i ly ex- 

tons, The new se › Except at the. сҮ m be 

Бей by the State Gover ments in their *€spective areas. The 

е will be аше ү ayin WN policy and for co-ordina- 

supervision of the уз the ser wil 

ear only 40 per Cent of the Cost of е Е 
е 
! 
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the provision of puildings, the balance being covered by a Central 
subsidy. x Em d MEN. 
I. L. O.—India has been an active тету 
s. I AND TU inception in 1919. ,She has been conside 
as one of the eight leading jndustrially iue a Кын 
| i the finances of I. L. O. cons - 
ола. Her con ere о. the total revenue of the Organisation. 
З “he International Tabour Conferences have so far ratified 90 
fi e of which India has ratified for 16 conventions. In addi-, 
COSE КЫ, incorporated into her national legislation the essen- 
tion fenturaa of many of the other Conventions (i.e., Child birth Con- 


{ iles, (2) Coal Mining, (3) Iron and Steel, 

teen of LEO Odi, Civil Engineering and Public Works, 
ра НЕ te 7) Chemicals. À 

2 Inland Transport end kona Labour Conferences and Committees, 

E participating in ad hoc Conferences convened by LL.O. 


UR INSTITUTE—The foundation stone of the 
b AGENTRAD БАН Kuria near Bombay, on Oct. 7, 1954. The Cen- 
ШО M Institute aims at affording facilities for scientific study 
tral Labour 5 aspects of industrial development relating to human 
oF {ҺЕ Ханон ‘consist of a museum of industrial safety, health and 
DT d industrial hygiene laboratory, a training centre and a 
Ye fare, im information centre, a productivity centre and a training # 
à ithin industry centre which is being set up with the assistance of 
ТҮ-Ү institute will be built up on a 13 acre plot at Kurla, 
Bombay. ' Government of India has made a capital grant of Rs. 10 
lakhs for the construction of main building. Under the operational 
agreement. between U.S. Government and the Government of India, 
$100,000 will be available for the purchase of plant, equipment an 
technical publications. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
(Monthly average or Calendar months) 


No. of va- 

cancies out- 

No. on re- — standing 

Monthly No. placed gister at at the end 
Registra- in employ- the end of of the 


tions ment the period period 

.. 19,899 21,648 239,033 55,1 

MS .. 88,863 21,401 274,335 duri 
1950 .. 100,863 27,599 333,743 28.189 
1951 .. 114,613 34,738 328,719 21776. 
1952 .. 123,058 29,819 437,571 29'878 
1953 .. 117,00 15,454 522,360 KL 


20,914 
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Punjab (including Madhya Bharat & 

Pepsu & Delhi) .. 2448  Vindhya Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh M. B. (including 

U. P. East .. 8943 Bhopal) .. 9619 

U. P. West .. .. 8816  Vindhya Pradesh .. | 45:29 
- West Bengal .. 69:08 Mysore KR .. 8640 
E c Rajasthan 
|. Part B States In. Rajasthan East 
| Hyderabad (including Ajmer) .. 26:92 
f Hyderabad North "s 38-78 Rajasthan West us 11-27 


| Hyderabad South 13 58114 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


India’s National Income is Rs. 9,990 crores in 1951-52 showing 
. an increase of Rs. 460 crores as compared with 1950-51 in the final 
report of the National Income Committee. It was placed at Rs. 9,530 
. crores in 1950-51. The corresponding figure for 1949-50 is Rs. 9,010 
crores while the revised figure for 1948-49 is Rs. 8,650 crores, ` 
The per capita incomes at current prices thus work out at Rs 
. 274.5 in 1950-51, Rs. 265.2 in 1950-51, Rs. 253.9 in 1949-50 and Rs. 
246.9 in 1048-49. i OMEN К р 
B. e per capita income at current prices at Rs. 274-5 i i 
25 p.c. over 1950-51. In real terms or at constant SS 1 od 
_ in per capita income is however reduced to 2:2 p.c. only Ў 
Ka The National Income Committee was set up in August, 1949. 
| With Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, as the Chairman and Prof D P 
-Gadgil and Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, as Members, Mr. М. Mukhos 
Statistician, National Income Unit, Ministry of Finance &erved ag 
2 [урт ышту eum Соро a a i АЗ, 
The terms of reference of the Committee were Я 
port on national income and related estimates, to CURAE AER 
EC improving. the quality of the available data and for the c MES 
of further essential statistics and to recommend ways and et een 
ерид, тезеатеһ in ДИ, field of Danona Шейн. cans (of 
= The Committee was also required to guide th i 3 
Unit of the Government of India in the Eden pM Income 
estimates of national income. Mos 


FIGURES AT A GLANCE 


| . 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 
s :. 859.8 354.82 ^ 350.38 
National Income (Rs. erores) 0 91010 
"Рег Capita Income (Rs.) eu ree 253.9 
Net Domestice Product at factor cost i 
= (Rs. crores) Ке) 
| Net national product at market prices 


9,550 9,030 
- (Rs. crores) 4 


10,030" . 9,460 


J Agriculture 


№ 17. House property ay 
ДЕ): 


MN 
ШОЛАК" 


нч; „Мз 
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| Net s m Government enterprises 
s. crores oF 290 2 
Net output of Government administra- 19 с 
tion (Rs. crores) j 5c 430 410 400 
Net output of private sector (Rs. crores) 8,830 8,350 8,030 
Government share in national expenditure н 
(Rs. crores ed 820 810 850 
Government draft on private jncome 
(Rs. crores) 24 770 710 690 
CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 


The most important table of the Committee’s report i 
the one which gives the contribution. of different UP 
national income. These contributions are presented in the table 


below = 
ndian Union by Industrial On 


National Income of the I 
Hos 1949-50 1948-49 
met outpu met output net out; 
(Rs. abja@) (Rs. abja@) NRO 
(2) (3) (4) 


Items _ f 


ДЕШЕ, 
( 


1. Agriculture, animal husbandry and 
ancillary. activities Tj 
2. Forestry i 
3. Fishery 4 
4. Total of. agriculture ' A 
Mining, manufacturing and hand trades 
Б. Mining . E^ 
6. Factory éstablishments 
п. Small enterprises А 
8. Total of mining, manufacturing and 
hand trades 
Commerce, trans por’ 
9. Communications (pos 


10. Railways р 

11. Organised banking and insurance 

12. Other commerce and transport Berg 

13. Total of commerce, transport and 
communications d 


Other services as s 
14. Professions and liberal arts ve Bia: 
t services (Administration) 4: 

\ Жз М |. 

4 


t and communications 
t & telegraph) 


15. Governmen 
16. Domestic service 


18. Total of other services 


@abja=100 crores=Rs. 1,000 million. J 
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i i i r blishment of 
l stalled at Kadaikanal in 1952. Work on the esta 2 
aie Central Sesismological Institute at Shillong is also nearing 
mpletion. 
io P small training section is maintained by the department ay 
Meteorological Office, Poona, to train new entrants and give r 
fresher courses to the technical personnel of the department. - ле 
In 1952 eight surface observatories were established in t 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Rainfall and weather in КТ 
are greatly influenced by cyclones and depressions originating in the 
Bay of Bengal in the neighbo 


urhood of these islands. These 
observatories provide valuable aid 
gress of such disturbances. 
been the equipping of about 10 


meteorological instruments. These ships take four routine observa- 
tions daily and report them 


at Calcutta, Madras and Bo 


Meteorological, seismological and other instruments continued 
to be manufactured 


Which can operate for six 
intensity recorder, were constructed in 1951. 


Services to Aviation—Civil organisation for the „provision of 
meteorological services to aviation is comprised of 5 main meteorolo- 


gical offices at the major aerodromes of Bombay (Santa Cruz), Cal- 
cutta (Dum Dum), Delhi (Safdarganj 


), Madras (St. Thomas Mount), 
Nagpur (Sonegam) ; 7 Dependent meteorological offices at other 
aerodromes ; 19 supplementary meteorological offices at smaller 
aerodromes ; and 25 current weather reporting units. 
Duties of the Department—(a) 
- reports and forecasts including storm 


£e (seasonal) forecasts of rainfall, (d) 

] [ i.e., preparation of daily; 

weekly, monthly and annual summaries of the various meteorological 

. elements, (e) compilation and publication of climatological informa- 

tion in the form of Tables, Handbooks and Atlases, (f) organisation 

. and use of time signals for the publie, for Shipping, (g) other misce- 
llaneous duties, like the computation of times of 


ES „ОЁ rise and set of 
. Sun and Moon for various authorities and Public bodies, 


ANNUAL RAINFALL AT CERTAIN PLACES 


Coastal 


а Yearly 
Hills Stations Yearly (inches) | Stations (inches) 
“Shillong +. 8464 Bombay 58 .. 7121 
Darjeeling -. 126:42 Madras 


oe DU 49:92 
j Simla dt 5 61:04 


N 7 ЗР Т: 
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Stations Yearly Plateau Stations 
in the Plains (inches) Dehra Dun . 85-04 
Allahabad .. 41:82 Nagpur 49-94 
Caleutta 62-98 
Kanpur 35:91 
Cuttack 59-97 
New Delhi 26-24 
Lucknow 5 40:02 
Patna ig .. 46°69 
ANNUAL MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE IN SHADE 
Hills Stations Yearly F° Stations in the Yearly F° 
eave [ун Plains 
Darjeeling -- I у априг + 2-17. 89:0 
Shillong: Үр, 1! 69:9 Cuttack — ag 2:01. 90:0. 
Simla rr “| 624 New Delhi  .. 10 7 888 
Coastal Stations Lucknow UU .. 89:7 
Bombay E .. 868 Patna ATE .. 8176 
Madras w .. 922 Plateau Stations 
Stations in the Plains Dehra Dun .. ABA 
Allahabad .. 901 Nagpur 3 25 92-0 
Calcutta e .. 886 
ANNUAL MINIMUM TEMPERATURE IN SHADE 
Hills Stations Yearly F° — — Stations 
Darjeeling 114 .. 47:9 in the Plains pe 
Shillong 25 .. 535 Kanpur ce 660 
Simla e .. 494 Cuttack s o0 122 
Coastal Stations New Delhi PU Y ES 
Bombay a .. "38 Lucknow ys .. 66:0 
Madras КЕТ .. 49 Patna KT 2. 689 
Stations in the Plains Plateau Station. 
Allahabad aie 5 66-4 Dehra Dun .. .. 60:3 
Caleutta . Ju 202 Nagpur - - 685 
NORMAL ANNUAL RAINFALL 
Part A States In. Madhya Pradesh 
including M. P. East 7 
Аат & Tripura) 98.98 M. P. West pene 
Bihar 48-77 Madras (includi 
basda uding 
Б nagpur .. 53:69 Travancore-Cochin) 
Bombay (including) Сес Andhra 38:61 
Saurashtra & Kutch) ayalaseema ў 24-07 — 
Bom.-Deacan .. 3310 Tamilnad 11! 83662 
n 36:48 Malabar & S. Kanar: Ч 
Gujarat 49 T пата 121-30 
Konkan .. 108 ravancore-Cochin 97-47 
Saurashtra & Kutch .. 2149 Orissa m „ЗА BRO! 
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[| 
19. Net domestic product at factor cost 955 903. E 
20. Net earned income from abroad .. -0-2 -0:2 —0:2 
21. Net national output at factor cost .. 95:3 90-1 86:5 


=National income 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING FORCE BY INDUSTRIES IN 
THE INDIAN UNION 


(Figures in 000) 3 
1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 


1. Agriculture and animal husbandry 102711 101135 99591 
2. Forestry Ue 350 349 348 
3. Fishery I 579 578 577 
4. Total 3o -. 103640 102062 100516 
5. Mining ae e 780 178 777 
6. Factory establishments Ый 2969 3070 8065 
7. Small enterprises -. 11521 11323 11230 
8. Total p -. 15270 15171 15072 
9. Communieations d A 195 » 175 169 
10. Railways +: E 1178 1181 1192 
11. Banks and insurance a 147 147 147 
12. Other commerce and transport  .. 9533 9437 9343 
13. Total e +. 11058 10940 10851 
14. Professions and liberal arts + 6425 6191 6016 
15. Goyernment administration 45 3886 3765 3597 
16. Domestic service d =- 2947 2847 2751 
17. House property e чєл . = = 
18. Total 5k z 5 13258 12803 19384 
- 19. Total working force .. -. 143221 140976 138805 


The table is prepared on the basis of 1951 and 1941 censu. 
supplemented by currently available statistics relating to pes 
ment in a number of MU EE NEM 

It may be seen that abou per cent of the workin: 7 
is engaged in agriculture and allied activities, while CTR Ee 
cent are engaged in mining and industries. The remaining 17 per 
cent are engaged in the tertiary enterprises. 


INCOME OF GOVERNMENT SECTOR 
In another table (presented below) the Committee attempts to 


portray the role of Government in the national economy 
Share of Government in domestic product and expenditure 


į 


(Figures in Rs. аһ} 
Items 1950-51 1949-20 AKI, 
[EN (ОЕ (S) ЧУДАЙ 4 


Government share in generation of net 

domestic product 
1. Net output of Government enterprises 2:9 
2. Net output of Government administration 4-3 


1 


4 


` 


if 


j 
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(Figures in Rs. abja @) 
Items 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 
ND S @ G w 
3. Net output of the private sector .. 883 88:5 803 
4. Net domestic product tts 95:5 903 86:7 
Government share in national expenditure 
5. Government current expenditure оп 
commodities & services (government admi- 


nistration) 59 mea Bragg 5:6 54 6:4 
6. Government administrative capital expen- 
diture y3 УУ КЫ 9170 1:2 1:0 
7. Govt. enterprises capital ‘expenditure. 16 15 1-1 
8. Net national expenditure at market price 100:3 94:6 90-6 
Government draft on private income 
9. Direct taxes ` e 23 2:2 24 
10. Indirect taxes 48 3:9 3:6 
11. Miscellaneous fees, etc. 11 1-0 0-9 
12. Private income б ‚+ 95:7 90:5 87:0 
Government capital formation and finance 
13. Surplus on current account and mainten- 
ance provision jÀ n мд. 16 0-1 
.. 14. Government borrowing at home 0:5 0-1 9.0 
15. Government borrowing abroad | ол: 0-2 (—) 2:2 
у! 16. Extra budgetary receipts and adjustments 
for cash balance 1 oi ii 0:2 0:8 15 
17. Gross capital formation on government 
account wa I v1 eos 2-7 24 


INDIA'S NATIONAL INCOME IN 1951-52 


India’s national income in 1951-52 increased by Rs. 460 
compared with the previous year. The Central Meisten ОР: 
compa With which the National Income Unit of the Ministr f 
Finance was merged with effect from June 1, 1954 has now yel 
the first issue of the annual paper on national income recommended 
by the National Income Committee in its final report. nee 
The paper gives estimates of India’s national income and th 
yelated aggregates for the financial year 1951-52 with com; е 
figures for ths previous кот 1948-49 {о 1950-51. parable 
e country’s nationa income in 1951-52 i: 
crores, showing an increase of Rs. 460 crores крс аиа. 91880 
51. The per capita income at current prices thus works out t 950- 
274.5 a rise of 3.5% over 1950-51. In real terms or at constant E 
this rise in per capita income is however, reduced to 2.2% росы 
The estimates indicates a small increase in income ia th SAM 
cultural sector but a larger increase in factory óstablishiae agri- 
1951-52 over the figures for the previous year. The a УУ 
у | 


@abja = 100 crores = Rs. 1,000 million. 
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railways shows a rise compared with a steady level in the three 
previous years. There has also been a rise in other commence and 
transport.” The contribution made by the Government or the pub- ; 
lic authorities sector maintains a progressive increase. 


| INDIANS OVERSEAS 


,, indians Overseas—Roughly, the total population of Indians 
abroad is nearly five million. Despite the fact that the maximum 
umber of Indians living overseas is in Burma, the Indian population 


of the total population being indian nationals. In Trinidad an 
Tobago, the Indian population is 35.1 p.c., in Malaya and Singapore 

. 11 pe., Ceylon 12.2 p.c. and Jamaica 2.1 p.c. 

È ,,?urma has the largest number of Indians living outside India 

_ With 1,017,825 residents. Next comes Ceylon with 984,327, while 

. the Саев congregation of Indians living overseas is in Jamaica— 

J -» . 

у History of Emigration—The emigration of Indian labour 

A at the Er of the nineteenth century when the diens cree 

- Went to Straits Settlements in large numbers to work on the planta- 4 
. tions. The emigration remained unregulated until the passing of ' 
the first Emigration Act in 1837. This Act was replaced by the 
Indian Emigration Act of 1922 which was further amended in 1938 


; : D a pe 
er an agreement to work for hire. Emigration is not Jawil 
ve been notified 


À Э 1 k is 
funetions under the Emigration Act is carried ERA 


ent of India through the Controller-General of Emigration ` 


nistry of 
Protectors 
f Emigra- 


bber planta- 
ns іп Fiji 
rice fields 


ry 

‘ai 

Bedi (Port Offer). ors, Oficer), 
(6) Negapattanam (Protec 


NI NG NA ГАТЫ "1 д ACTI NC PRI a Cd PA 
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^ rants), (7) Dhanushkodi (Protector of Emigrants at Mandapam), 
(8) Tuticorin (Protector of Emigrants), (9) Gopalpur (District 
Officer), (10) Calcutta (Protector of Emigrants). 

uota System—Some countries, such as Canada, U.S.A. Thai- 


land and Indonesia allow Indians on Quota System, such as— 
(1) Canada—under an agreement in 1951 Canada agreed to 
yeceive 150 Indian nationals every year for permanent residence. 

2) U.S A— S.A. has fixed a quota of 100 Indian nationals 


ear, of which 25 p.c. is reserved for Indians 


М resi outside India. y 
born 8) квзше. fixed quota of 200 Indian nationals рег 
т; Indonesia fixed a quota of 1,000 immigrants in 1952 to a 
| group of four countries, namely India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 
4 Unrestricted Migration—There ‚ате many countries where 
| Indians are not admitted for the specific purpose of settlement ; they 
ean enter and reside on completion of formalities on conditions pres- 
cribed under the respective immigration and other laws of those 
i ch as— А САН ^ 
E, SUD RO ae British gast African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
^ Tanganyika-Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia, Nayasaland, Belgian Con- 
» B Ruanda-Urandi, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Aden, Bahrein, Irag, Muscat, 
Kiwait, Saudi Arabia, Seychelles, Malaya, Fiji, Japan, United King- 
LL aom; British West Indies, British Guiana and British North Borneo. 
у Ban or Entry—indian immigratoin is either banned or is not per- 
jt mitted as a matter of poliey into the following countries—South 
y 


Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Australia; New Zealand, Ceylon, Phili- 


ppines, most of the European and South American countries and 
| 


‘Burma. 
My Number of Indians overseas—Roughly, the total population of — 
Indians overseas is nearly five million. The countries in which they 
number more than a lakh are Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore, South 
"m Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, Mauritius, British Guiana and the Fij 
Islands. Іп Dutch Guiana, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika an 
Indonesia, their number is above 25,000. in each place. DM 


NUMBER OF OVERSEAS INDIANS 
Commonwealth Countries 


7 


Australia (1947) 2,500 Seychelles (1947) 285. 
Canada (1950) 3,000 Gibraltar (1946) 41 
New Zealand (1952) 1,200 Nigeria (1947) 375 
South Africa (1951) 3,65,524 Kenya (1948) 90,528 1 
S. Rhodesia. (1951) 4,150 Uganda (1948) 33,767 
Ceylon (1953) 9,84,327 Nayasaland (1951) 4,000 
Br. Malaya (1952)* 6,40,709 Zanzibar & Pemba 

Singapore (1952) 83,624 (1948) 15,812 
Hongkong (1952) 1,500: Tanganyika (1952) 56,499 . 
Mauritius (1952) 3,22,972 Jamaica (1954) 26,500 


(1) Including Pakistanis. . | 


| 
j^ 


| 


Йй 


n 
^ 
| 


, 


“Afganistan? (1951) 


T 


Commonwealth Countries 


Trinidad & Tobago 


(1950) 2,271,390 
Br. Guiana (1951) 1,97,696 
Fiji Islands (1952) 1,48,802 
Br. North Borneo (1948) 1,298 
N. Rhodesia (1951) 2,600 
Aden (1946) 9,456 
Sarawak (1940) 2,300 
Brunei (1947) 436 
Br. Somaliland (1946) 250 
Malta (1948) 37 
Granada (1946) 9,000 

Foreign 
Burma (1954) 1,011,825 
Indonesia (1952) 40,000 
Thailand (1952) 17,000 
Indo-China (1950) 2,300 
Japan (1952) 474 
Ваһгеїп (1940) 1,135 
Traq (1948) 650 
Museat (1947) 1,145 
Portuguese East Africa 

(1948) i ‚000 
Madagascar (1950) 9,955 
Reunion (1947) 2,200 
U. S. A. (1947) 2,405 


Brazil (1951) 40 

Panama (1950) 

Fr. Settlements in 
India? (1939) 3,23,295 
264 
752 


Iran (1952) 1220 


Ethiopia 


Dutch Guiana (1953) 60,600 
Philippines (1951) 1,800 
Lebanon (1948) 49 


Syria (1948) 82 


8 Now belongs to India. 


г.а 170513 ^. 
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Countries 


For Kabul & Kandahar only. 
Afganistan is not available. . 


St. Lucia (1952) 

Br. Honduras (1946) 
Sierra Leone (1948) 
United Kingdom (1932) 
Leeward Islands (1946) 
Gold Coast (1948) 
St. Vincent (1950) 
Barbados (1950) 
St. Kitts (1950) 
Dominicia (1950) 
Total for Common- 
wealth Countries 


Kuwait (1948) 
Saudi Arabia (1948) 
Palastine (1947) 
Germany (1953) 
Austria (1953) 
Italy (1952) 
Belgian Congo (1950) 
Belgium (1952) 
Ruanda Urundi (1950) 
Italian Somaliland 
(1947) 
Nepal (1941) 
Czechoslovakia (1953) 
Bulgaria (1953) 
U.S.S.R. (1953) 
Switzerland (1953) 
France (1951) 
Netherland (1953) 
Luxemburgh (1952) 
Pertugal (1952) 
Yugoslavia (1953) 


All foreign countries 
All countries 


Information for whole of | 


UNITED NATIONS | 


ORIGIN—The necessity for forming an United Nations Orga- 


nization was first discusse 


August 21—Oct. Т, 1944. К 
the delegates of 50 Allied Nations assembled at San Francisco from 


June 26, 1945 where representatives of 50 nations signed 


April 25 to 
the United Nations Charter. The U. N. officially came into exis- 


tence on October 24, 1945. : 

— PURPOS OF U. N.—Four purposes of the U. N. are—(1) 
*o maintain international peace and security, (2) to develop friendly 
based on respect for the equal rights and | ) 


ANE 
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character ап іп promoting 
mental freedoms for all and (4 
actions of nations in attaining these common ends. 
"United Nations is financed by the 5 
tions from member States. Member, States Sontribbte to Asi 
ses of the budget and Working Capital Fund on а scale determined 
by the General Assembly each year on the recommendation of it: 
Committee on Contributions. s 
PRINCIPAL ORGANS—U. N. has six principal or : М 
ty Council Economic and Sosial ЖОЛОП, ся ^ 


val Assembly, Ѕеситі A 
teeship Council, International Court of Justice and the Secretariat ў 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS—Afghani 
д , Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, CURE EE ER 
Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba Czecho- 
da, Der rk, Dominican Republie, Equador, Egypt, Bl Salva’ 
dor, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras Teelondi 
à, onesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembur; j 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan) E 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Swed р 
Syala ад most TEM S.S.R., Union of South Mur 
S.S. R. nite in; S.A. МЧ 
USO. gdom, , Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
UNITED NATIONS' FLAG-—The flag is li i 
oned in white in its centre is eene D enone! er ang | 
polar mah of the world embraced by twin olive branches S ARR 
HEADQUARTERS—The construction of $65,000 000 perm | 
пеайапагіегз оп the east side of Manhattan in New York Cit e 
completed during 1952. er 


ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
18 GENERAL ASSEMBLY—consists of all members of the 


United Nations. Bach member may have five dele: : 
The General Assembly meets once a year ipud one 


vyote. 


» wW " 
E _ = 
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a decisions on important questions are made by a two-thirds majority 
of those present and voting ; a simple majority will suffice in other 
less important questions. 4 
The work of the General Assembly is divided between six Main 
Committees, on each of which every member has the right to be 
С represented—(1) Political and Security, (2) Economic & Financial, 
(8) Social, Humanitarian and Cultural, (4) Trusteeship (including 
non-self governing territories), (5) Administrative and Budgetary, 
(6) Legal. There is also an ad hoc Political Committee to relieve 
_ the burden on the first Committee. Main Committees, consider 
| items referred to them by the General Assembly and recommend 
draft resolutions for submission to the Assembly’s planary meetings- 
Á The Assembly has two Procedural Committees—a General 
Committee and a Credentials Committee and two Standing Commi- 
ttees—an Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
questions and a Committee on Contributions. i : 
The General Assembly appoints such ad hoc committees as may 
X be required from time to time for special purposes. The Assembly - 
is also assisted in its work by subsidiary bodies such as Board of | 
Auditors, an Investment Committee a United Nations Staff Benefit 
Committee and an International Law Commission. 


2. SECURITY COUNCIL—Eleven members, five of them per- 
manent and six elected by the General Ass ecu- 
rity Cõüncil, the organ on which Member States have conferred ` 
‘Primary responsibility for maintaining peace and security. Perma- 
nent members are China, France, United Kingdom, U. S. A. and 
U.S.S.R. Non-permanent members are Belgium, Iran, Peru, Brazil, 
New Zealand and Turkey. f 
] ecisions on procedural questions are made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members. On all other matters the affirmative vote 0: 
. Seven members must include the concurring votes of the permanent _ 

members, and it is this clause which makes the veto possible. The _ 
ШУ exception to this rule is that in regard to measures for peaceful ^ 
sett епо А party to a dispute must refrain from voting. 

padang organs, reporting to the Security Council are— 

ИРЕ armament Commission established by the General Assembly 

dos АГУ; 11, 1952, under the Security Council, has the same 

x ership as the Council in addition to Canada when that country 
The Commission replaced the ES 


КАТА оро, nd the Committee for Conventi 


Ў Security Council also establishe i i 
; 1 estal в ad hoc Committ таш 
Ssions which may be required from time to time аа ада сот S 
m 8. Cone Mite AND SOCIAL COUNCIL—This body is respon- | 
le under the General Assembly for carrying out the functions of the | 
nited Nations with regard to international economic, social cul- - 


a "Mina d тул i1 7. 


jtural, educational, health and related matters. It has established 
1 the following Commissions—Transport and Communications, Fiscal, 
. Statistical, Human Rights, Social, Status of Women, Narcotics Drugs; 
| Population, Regional Economie Commissions for Europe, Asia and 
the Far East and Latin America. The Council also supervises and 

coordinates the work of twelve specialised agencies established to 


over the main fields of international co-operation. 


4. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—United Nations accept as a 
sacred trust the obligations to promote the well-being of non-self- 
j govering peoples in territories held either under League of Nations 
h mandates or territories taken from the enemy States as outcome of 
y World War Il or whose population voluntarily wish to place them- 
M selves under the Council The members of U. N. have set up an 
y international trusteeship system for administration of territories 

а r U. N. : 
placed логалат Council is composed of members of the United 
Nations administering Trust Territories ; permanent members of the 
{ Security Council who do not administer Trust Territories ; and 
enough other members (elected by the General Assembly for three 
year terms), to make an equal division between countries which 
{ administer Trust Territories and countries which do not. 
a The present membership consists of (a) Administering coun- 
\tries—Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom 
[and U.S.A. ; (b) other countries—China, Iraq, U.S.S.R. ; Philippines, 
Dominician Republic, Argentina. ; ; 
К Trusteeship territories—(1) New Guinea (Australia), (2) Ru- 
anda-Urundi (Belgium), (3) French Cameroons and French Togo- 
land (France), (4) Western Samoa (New Zealand), (5) British 


Nauru (Australia), (7) Marianas, Marshalls and Carolines formerly 
belonging to Japan ( К» 

5. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE—It is the prin- 
cipal judicial body of the United Nations. It is a Court of Law and 
deals with legal questions only, not with political disputes. All 
countries parties to the Court can refer to it any ease they—wish 
In addition, Security Council may refer a legal dispute to the Cou t 
and all organs of the U. N. can ask the Court for an advisory opinion 
on any legal dun т i 

The Court consists o een Judges elected by tl 
Assembly and. the Security Council voting independently. "he 
Judges are chosen on the basis of their qualifications, not on the basi 
of their nationality. Case is taken, however, to see that the princi al 
legal system of the world are represented in the Court. No ae 
Judges can be nationals of the same State. o 

The seat of the International Court of Justice is at the Haque 

> 


А thg-Netherlands. 
d SECRETARIAT—is composed of the Secretary-General, who is 


the chief administrative officer of the Organisation and 1 
‘national staff appointed by him under regulation established by (B 


NW NE M ан T IPS а pe 


Cameroons, British Togoland, Tanganyika (United Kingdom), (6) | 
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General Assembly. The Secretary-General is appointed for a term 
of five years. 


SPECIALISED AGENCIES OF THE U. N. 


I, L. О. was established in 1919 as an autonomous institution 
associated with the League of Nations. It is a tripartite organisa- | 
tion, in which government employees and workers are directly re- 
‘resented. It seeks through international action to improve labour | 
conditions, raise living standards, and promote economic and social 
Stability. In 1946 U. N. and I. L. O. concluded an agreement under 
which T, L. О. was recognised as specialised body of U. N. 3 

LL.O-s machinery consists of (1) International Labour Con- 
Terence which is I.L.0.’s highest authority. It is the policy making | 
authority of the organisation. It meets annually and is composed 
of national delegations comprising two government delegates and one 

lelegate each representing management and labour. The chief func- 
tion of the Conference is to formulate intrnational social standards 
in the form of conventions, (2) Governing body comprises the repre- _ 
sentatives of 16 governments, eight management members and eight, 
labour members, (3) International Labour Office is the secretariat 
of the Т.Т.О. Head Office : Geneva. ; 

Е 
TED 
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TA the paid-in o 
obtain additional funds by borrowing in the world’s capital markets 


| 


arrangements among 


Wa 


ч, depreciation. 


' jts obligations. 
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Ч 
tion and development of territories of members by facilitati 

Jinvestment of capital for productive purposes, DE 
foreign investment, to supplement private investment by providing 
finance for productive purposes to conduct operations with the due re- 
gard to the effect of international investment on business conditions 
in territories of members and to assist in bringing about a smooth 
transition from a war time to a peace time economy in the immediate 


post-war years. ^ 
The activities of the Bank and International Monetary Fund are 
complementary. The Bank works топора тч of Governors. 
Executive Directors, a President and а, » 
The authorised capital of the Й 
capital stock is divided into shares, 
subscription only to members апай 
The smallest subscription being fo 
of U.S.A. for 31,750 shares. d 
20 p.c. of the Capital subscribed byt 

The remaining 80 p.c. of the subsd 
to call only if needed to meet ob 
borrowed or on loans gunranteed 
` Headquarters : 1818H Street, 


Table only «o 
hares amd the Mati 
is authorised 


gs bject 
fund 


, 

Aa ur MEE M 
ео шага Managing, Director and a saa 
by the member governments. т pa CES subscribed 
ры Jens Ват ood ш Din renee eme а TR 


- arrange currency transactions—that is a job for the Fund, which also 
› 


negotiates for the remoyal of currency restricti 

‘the other hand, assists by long-term ne Gee SS ec 
development ; it can make a direct Ioan out of its own fund ion and 
of funds raised in the market of a member-State, and will on out 
country in financing irrigation or hydro-electric power proje ae a 

The membership of the International Bank was 50 cou Mee s. 

same as that of International Monetary Fund. The Bank. e the 
d-in or 20 p.c. of the capital subscription for making fear Ad 


The remaining 80 p.c. of the Bank's subscribed capital must meet 


au 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION (WHO)—The constitution’ 
of the WHO defines health as a “state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity.” It sets down as the objective of ths Organisation "the 
attainment of all peoples of the highest possible level of health." Its 
Services are of two kinds—advisory and technical. The former is 
largely to spread knowledge and help train personnel on such sub- 
jects as malaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, maternal and child 
health, nutrition and environmental sanitution. WHO'S technical 
Services include such activities as biological standardization an 
unifieation of Pharmacopoeias, collection and dissemination of epide- 
miological intelligence, special international research projects on а 
number of parasitic and virus diseases and publication of a series 
of some fifteen types of technical and scientific works. The WHO 
Works through World Health Assembly, an Executive Board and à 
Secretariat. It came into being on April 7, 1948. Headquarters : 
Geneva, Switzerland. ў 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU)—Its purpose is +0 
alleviate the uncertainty, confusion and excessive cost of interna- 
tional postal communications by uniting its member-countries in 24 
single postal territory for the reciprocal exchange of mail. Its aim 
is to insure the organisation and improvement of postal services 
throughout the world through international collaboration. 

- Thus every member agrees to transmit the mail of all other 
members by the best means used for its own mail. 

It was established in 1874 by Universal Postal Convention of 
Berne, Switzerland, and its headquarters are at Berne, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU)— | 
he organisation through which countries now regulate international 
telecommunication was formed in 1934 but reorganised in 1947. The 
LT.U. has: three fold missions—(1) To maintain and extend interna- 
tional co-operation for the improvement and rational use of tele- 
communication. (2) To promote the development and most efficient 
operation of technical facilities by establishing standards and opera- 
ting rules in order to improve tele-communication services, increase 
their usefulness and, as far as possible, make ‘them generally avail- 
able. (3) To harmonise the action in the attainment of these 
common ends. à 
. Two organisations, the I.T.U. founded in Paris in 1865 and Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Union founded in Berlin in 1906, were mer- 
ged by the Madrid Convention of 1932 to form International Tele- 
communication Union. I.T.U. came into being on January 1, 1934. 
„Headquarters: Palais Wilson, Rue de Paquis, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANISATION (IRO)— The | 
functions of the ТЕО ате: (1) the repatriation of refugees and the 
displaced persons, (2) their identification, registration and classifi- | 
cation, (3) their care and assistance, legal and politica] protection, 
(4) their transport and (5) their resettlement and re-establishment ~ 


3x 
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lin countries able and willing to receive them. The IRO was officially 
| established on August 20, 1948. 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANISATION (WMO)—This 
organisation as stated in the preamble to its convention, is establish- 
ed with a view to co-ordinating, standardising and improving world 

ing an efficient exchange of 


meteorological activities and to encouraging an ; 
meteorological information between countries in the aid of human 


activiti 
The WMO will come into existence after 30 States have ratified 
or acceded to the convention adopted on October 11, 1947. 
Headquarters : Geneva, Switzerland. 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTIVE ORGA- 
NISATION (IMCO)—This organisation when it comes into being— 
will próvide inter-governmental co-operation concerning all matters 
related to international shipping ; to encourage the highest stan- 
dards of maritime safety and efficiency of navigation ; to promote the 
availability of shipping services to the commerce of the world with- 
out discrimination ; to consider, unfair restrictive protection by 
shipping concerns—will not come into being until 21 nations, of EXT 
nnage of at least one million gross tons 


7 must each have a total to i 
of З had become parties to convention. (Not yet in 


existence). 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANISATION (ITO)—As pro- 
vided in the Havana Charter, the objectives of the ITO, when it 
comes into existence are :—to assure a large and steadily growing 
volume of real income and effective demand, to incrase the produc- 
tion, consumption and exchange of goods, to help promote industrial 
and general economic development, to encourage international flow 
of capital for productive investment, to further the enjoyment by all 
countries on equal terms of access to the markets, products and pro- 
ductive facilities for their economic prosperity and development, to 
promote the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers and the 
elimination of discriminatory treatment in international commerce 
to enable countries to abstain from measures disrupting world com- 
merce and reducing employment and to facilitate the solution of 

roblems relating to international trade in the fields of employment 
economie development. commercial poliey, business practices and 


commodity poliey. (Not yet in existence). 


THE INDIAN CENSUS, 1951 


The Census of 1951 is the eighth regular census of India and 


first census of free India. 

The counting started on the 9th February and enumeration was 
completed by 3rd March, 1951. 5,92,937  enumerators visited six 
crores and forty-four lakhs of houses. The enumeration records 
were assembled and checked at 52 Tabulation offices, 
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NEW FEATURES- The 1951 census differs from the previous 
ones in nature as well as Scope.—(1) Until 1931, the census used to 
be a one-night affair or ‘convulsion’ as it was ealled, haphazardly 
arranged and conducted. People were enumerated as they came out 

_ of trains and cars, in fact wherever the enumerator happened to find 

them in the course of his round. This mode of enumeration did not 
yield accurate results. The data obtained left much to be desired. 

Ü The System has, therefore been given up and the 1951 census was 
Spread over a period of 20 days, from February 9 to the night 
preceding March 1, 1951. : 

| (2) Another significant departure from past practice is that 

С the caste tables, previously compiled partly to represent India as a 

= easte-ridden. country and partly to meet the needs of administrative 

measures based on caste divisions, have been discarded. Only four 

Special groups, namely, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, Anglo- 

Indians and backward classes for which special safeguard have been 

Provided in the Constitution, have been enumerated. The emphasis 

this time is on the economic condition of the people, 

: he occupational distribution of the population which was 

б, abandoned in 1941 has been introduced again with a more simple 

. and scientific classification. The entire population of the country 
аз been divided into two broad livelihood categories— (1) Agricul- 

tural (2) Non-agricultural. Each category is divided into four classes- 

Qu ine part A States, nine part B States and ten part С 

. States in addition to a few Part D Territories have been groupe 
into six Population Zones, such as, North India, East India, South 

India, West India, Central India and North-West India, 
~ North India—Uttar Pradesh. 5 n 

A Fast India—Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Tri- 

Pura, Sikkim and Chandernagore. 

South India—Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin and Coorg. 
West India—Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch, К 

Ч Central India—Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad 

~ Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh. t 
North-West India—Rajasthan, Punjab, PEPSU, Jammu & 

‚_ Kashmir, Ajmer, Delhi, Bilaspur and Himachal Pradesh, 

СА. (5) Independently of the above grouping, the country as a 

| whole is divided into Five Natural Regions on the basis of Physical 

y 


f 
| 


Features, They are: Himalayan Region, Northern Plains Region, 

Peninsular Hills and Plateau Region, Western Ghats and Coastal 
. Region and Eastern Ghats and Coastal Region. These five regions 
are in turn is divided into 16 Sub-Regions and 52 divisions (the Bay 
. islands form 53 Division). Thus the study of population changes in 
— relation to geographical and economic factors is made possible. 

(6) Another feature of the 1951 census is that instead of cal- 
culating the „Percentage variation as was done in past censuses “the 
mean decennial growth rate" has been calculated. The later is based М 
. on the average of the population of 1941 and 1951 taken together |. 

and not solely on the population of 1941 which is the base in the | 
ealculation of the pereentage variation. . 
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OMITTED REGIONS—(1) owing to special reasons, the census 
was not taken in the Part B States of Jammu and Kashmir, (b) X 


Part B Tribal Areas of Assam. A 
4 Population of Jammu and Kashmir was enumerated at 4,021,616 - 
in 1941. It is estimated at 437 million as on 1-3-50. With refer- 
ence to these figures, it is estimated that the population of this State 
as on 1-3-1953 was 441 millions. ) 

A local estimate indicated that population of Part B Tribal Areas 
of Assam was about 0:66 million. 

RURAL-URBAN RATIO—The census figures indicate a signifi- 
cant bias towards urbanisation. The total rural population of India 
constitute 295 million or 82:7 per cent of the total population where- 
as the population living in cities and towns numbered only 62 million 
or 17:3 per cent. Apart from the city states of Ajmer and Delhi, 
the most highly urbanised States in India include Saurashtra (33:7 
per cent), Bombay (31-1 per cent), West Bengal (24-8 per cent) and 
Mysore (24:0 per cent); among the least urbanised States are Orissa ` 
(4*1 per cent), Assam (4:6 рег cent) and Bihar (6:7 per cent). The 
table below shows the gradual trend towards urbanisation— 


P.c. of total population P.c. of total population 


Rural Urban Rural Urb: 
88-7 112 1941 .. 861 13:9 
37:9 124 1951 $. 82:7 17:3 
ТЕКЕ $288 
d LR 
Rx 8558 = Б iiti ү 
== Pers Sa Qi Sess 
23 seis, 12 033 | Biis$ 
З ss 5 Ss ees 
шр eer Ep eo eae 
25 Bolo et ЕЕ ОК 
2,359 = 1931 2,155 i274. 
2,355 —A 1941 3128 
2,490 Vu 1951 3,569 


N 
> 
со 
ras 

| 


ECONOMIC SITUATIONS 


} M 
The classification of population according to means of liveli » 
of the people depend on Ka Srl o 


shows that 70 per cent c 2 
er cent live by non-agricultural professions. Of every 100 Indians, — 


Picluding their dependents, 47 are mainly peasant-proprietor 
mainly tenants, | 13 landless, one is a landlord меры, 9; 
(agricultural), while 10 are engaged in' industries or other sn 
agricultural production, 6 in commerce, 2 in transport and 12 in the 
services and miscellaneous professions. The Statement eiven bel Rd М 
shows the unmber of self supporting persons, non-earning “di SONG 
dents and earning dependents among two major classes and opona 
sub-classes of thé livelihood pattern— Heind 
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In millions f 
Self-sup- Non-earn- Earning Total 


ing 
porting depen- depen- 
dents dents 
tivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned 45.8 100.1 21.4 167.3 
ltivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned 8.8 18.9 3.9 31.6 
ultivating labourers 2 AAD 24.6 Б.З 448 
ultivating owners & Agricultural 
rent receivers sel E 3.3 0.4 5.3 
Agricultural classes ET 146.9 31.0 249.0 
ìon other than cultivation 12.2 22.4 3.1 37.7 
ommerce 5.9 14.5 0.9 21.3 
ansport t ETE, 3.6 0.3 5.6 
services & miscellaneous 
z sources 2 + 13.6 26.8 2.6 43.0 
— Total of non-agricultural classes . 88.4 67.3 6.9 107.6 
z . 104, 214.2 37.9 356.6 


А "GRAND TOTAL 


CITIES—India has 73 cities with a population of 1,00,000 and 
_ ver. This clearly indicates a shift in the population from rural to 
. urban areas. { 

In cities, specially industrial ones, males preponderate over 


females, such as in Caleutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Ahmedabad, New 
Delhi, etc. 


; Bihar—b cities ; Punjab, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Rajas- 
than, Sawrashtra—8 cities each ; Madhya Pradesh and Travancore- 


/ 


POPULATION OF STATES—Siz States with more than two 
crores of population аге: Uttar Pradesh (632), Madras (570), Bihar 
402), Bombay (360), West Bengal (248) and Madhya Pradesh (212). 
There are Eight States whose inhabitants number between half a 
crore and two crores: Hyderabad (187), Rajasthan (153), Orissa 
(176), Punjab (126), Travancore-Cochin (93), Mysore (91), Assam 


p whose inhabitants taken together, number only 2 erores in all: 

Jammu & Kashmir (44), Saurashtra (41), Vindhya Pradesh (36), 
psu (35), Delhi (17), Himachal Pradesh (10), Bhopal (8), Ajmer 
Tripura (6), Kuteh (6), Coorg (2), Sikkim (1), Bilaspur (1); 

finally two other territories with less than half-a lakh each, 

“namely Chandernagore and Andaman & Nicobar Islands. 

f 4 


RELIGION— Number of persons possessing different religions 
lusive of Jammu & Kashmir and Part B Tribal Areas of Assam 


e 7 


«TO» 
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No. in lakhs No. per No. in lakhs No. per 
10,000 
10,000 Christian 82 280 
Hindu 3,032 8,499 Muslim 354 c 
Sikh 2 174 Jew y eli 
Jain #1 16 45 Tribal  .. 17 
Buddhist .. 2 6 Non-Tribal 1 
Zorastrian 1 3 АП Religions 3,567 
RLD—India's total population is the 


INDIA AND THE wo о A 
second highest in the world. So far as land area is concerned, she 
ranks seventh in the world next to U.S.S.R., China, Canada, Brazil, 
U.S.A. and Australia. India occupies 2.2 per cent of the total land - 
area of the world and supports 15 p.c. of the world population 
against China's 19. In Asia next to Japan, Lebanon and Korea, she | 
has the highest density of population. The population of India is 
more than combined population of North America and South 
America, about twice the population of Africa and about 44 times - 
the population of Australia. It is 1.8 times the population of 
U.S.S.R., 2.4 times the population of U.S.A. and 7 times the popula- 
tion of United Kingdom. Humanity consists of not less than six 
and not more than seven persons for every person living in India. 
But the total land area of all the countries of the world is well over 
forty times as extensive as India. The total number of people living 
in U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. put together is slightly smaller than the total 
number of the people of India. But the land area of these two - 
countries is far more than nine times as large and not far short of ў 


ten times as large as India. j 


BASIC FIGURES OF EACH ZONE 
(Land and Population) 


Land area Land area 


| 
| 
(lakhs of Pop. per capit, 
acres) (lakhs) : (Шш) je 
North India Sn 126 632 1315 h 
East India 9 901 1:86 ; 
South India .. 1,075 756 1:42 
West India aS 957 407 2:35 , 
Central India -.. 1,852 523 3-54 ` ў 
N. W. India .. 1,226 350 3-51 { 
India (Ex. Jammu & | 
Kashmir) us 7,582 3,569 9-11 
India (including Jammu & i 
Kashmir) án 8,126 3,613 2-25 | 
TOWNS & VILLAGES IN INDIA 
No. of Villages .. 558,089. Popula pion in f 
Population in owns M Е 1 
Villages ..  2,950lakhs No. of towns with 615 lak na 
No. of Towns .. 3,018 pop. one lakh or \ 
ог оуег EN 73 | 
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SEX RATIO 


India has 947 females for every 1,000 males. The number of 
malse exceeds that of the females in all the States except Orissa, 
Manipur, Madras, Travancore-Cochin, where for every 1,000 males 
there are 1,022, 1,036, 1006, 1008 and 1079 females respectively. 
1 T e minimum number of females is found in the Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands (625 per 1,000 males) and Delhi (768 per 1,000 males). 

/ Sex ratio for the ten larger cities in India is as follows—Greater 
Caleutta 602, Greater Bombay 596, Madras 921, Delhi 750, Hyderabad 
989, Ahmedabad 764, Bangalore 883, Kanpur 699, Poona 883, 
Lucknow 783. 


MARITAL STATUS | 


Out of every 10,000 persons in India (not reckoning displaced 
persons) there are 5,133 males and 4,867 females. Among them 


put in other 


A г dowers, while 
among women 48.4 p.c. are married and 12.8 p.c. are widows. If we 


eckon males and females together, the unmarried people are 44,1 p.c. 
f the population. 


foll ccording to zones, the proportion of unmarried people is аз 
ows :— 


A Unmarried people Unmarrii sople 
“South India .. 482 ре. North West India ed peop 
— Central India -- 4L1 ре. East India -. 429 

| West India .. 47-0 p.c. North hIndia +. 414 


FUTURE GROWTH 


It is the considered opinion of the census authorities that unless 
е rate of the growth of population is checked by contraception or а 
breakdown of food supply of а serious nature, Population will in- 

сазе during 1951-80 at a faster rate than during 1921-50, So the 


ene forecast which errs on the side of under-statement, can be 
cepted. i 


Pop. in. { Рор. її 
ae 1971) crores 
2s pat Shope oa PE МҮЛУ SS 


BIRTH RATES AND DEATH RATES 


. During the ten years 1941-50, births occured at an Average rate · 
‚ 40 per thousand per annum and deaths at an average rate of 
thousand per annum. 

nce, the natural increase of the population ha 
ring 1941-50 at an average rate of 13 per thousand per annum. 

, Тһе Statement here gives birth and mortality rates for un- 
divided India 1931-49 and for Indian Union 1947-1950 ^ 5 


S been occuring | 
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(per 1,000) 


Birth Death Infant Birth Death 
rate 


rate mortality rate rate mortality 

1931 .. 35 25 179 1941  .. 321 219 58 — 
1982 34 22 169 1942 .. 295 214 
171 1943  .. 21 289 


1 TE 23 
EE E RE 187 1944 .. 258 245 


1984 .. 94 25 

1935 M 25 24 164 1945 25 20:0 22:1 
1936 1.086 23 .162 1946  .. 289 187 
1937 Sigh 22 162 1947 .. 26:6 19-7 
1988  .. 34 24 167. 1948  .. 254 171 
1939 UNESA 24 156 1949 `... 267 16:0 
1940 ФК 92 22 160 1950 .. 248 16:0 


\ АСЕ STRUCTURE 


Age Siructure—The age structure of the Indian people has ү | 
from western countries—the juvenile proportion 


„striki difference. Ster r 
patek ia on is much higher than in U.S.A. or European coun- 


ti ч 
of our popula ior зеет than TEDEN 


Age-group Percentag 


tries and a litt 
ENT Удай ehlidren + 0 t & 13-5 
тЇз Q5 A ‘ ; 
oys and gi 1362 чы 
Young Man & Woman | 
1 25 to 34 156 
; ) 35 to 44 d 
Middle aged man & woman | i 
45 to 54 X 
55 to 64 
Elderly people + 65 to 74 1 
Can . 75 and over 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 


t ] Infants Persons under Infants & P. j 
; cople 
age 2 5 отоо dud aom 


Europe EA 2:0 26:9 9 17 
Germany ЖЕЛЕ? 23-5 T0 duis 
U. K. 15 22-5 8-6 xe 
Ttaly 2. 08 26:6 9.3 
France SUNT 218 2 5 
N. America Вз 27-1 10:8 2 
India .. 38 38:3 13:5 

Japan 2:8 85-4 18:5 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


The Census Actuary of India -has estimated the 
еї ia he basi: Y 3 expectation 
life in India on the basis of T census at 32.45 years for males uS 


ne үз 
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31.66 years for females. The last official estimate on the basis of 
_ 1931 census was 26.91 for males and 26.56 for females. Though no 
official estimate for the expectation of life based on 1941 census was 
made, yet Prof. Kingslay Davis in his book Population of India and 
_ Pakistan has estimated the expectation at 32.09 for males and 31.37 
- for females. 


POPULATION BY ZONES 


Persons Males Famales 
orth India .. 63,215,742 33,098,866 30,116,876 
ast India -. 90,130,206 46,343,878 43,786,328 
outh India | .. 75,600,804 37,822,542 37,778,262 
West India .. 40,661,115 20,982,281 19,678,834 
entral India .. 52,267,959 26,497,524 25,770,435 
orth-West India .. 34,972,597 18,569,728 16,402,869 
PH POPULATION OF INDIA, 1951 à 
ates 
ART A.— 
Area (sq.m.) Male Female Total 
. Assam -. 85,012 4,812,166, 4,231,541 9,043,707 
. Bihar ++ 70,330 20,223,075 20,002,272 40,225,947 
Bombay ++ 111434 18,614,862 17,341,288 35,956,150 
Madhya Pradesh <. 130,272 10,662,812 10,584,721 21,247,533 
. Madras ++ 127,790 28,419,008 28,596,999 57,016,002 
Orissa -. 60,136 75,242,892 1,403,054 141645946 
Punjab +. 97,918 6,786,934 5,854,271 12,641,205 
— Uttar Pradesh +. 113,409 33,098,866 30,116,876 63,215,742 
| West Bengal -. 90,775 13,945,441 11,464,867 24,810,908 


p EE UTI Yt 
Total ++ 766,536 143,206,651 135,595,889 278,802,540 


E Ер” RS 


yderabad :. 82,168 9,431,062 9,224,046 108 
Madhya Bharat .. 46,478 4,133,075 3,821,079 Bren 
Mysore -. 29489 4,657,409 4,417,563 9,074972 
PEPSU 11 10078 — 1,894,844 1,598841 3209085 
Rajasthan -. 130,207 7,961013 7,329,124 15290,7197 

_ Saurashtra .. 21,451 2,094,442, 2,042,917 4,137,359 
Travancore-Cochin |; 9144 4,620,803 4,659,622 9,280,425 
жыра Tie Bs AN ARR) PE ud 

Total — .. 329,015 34,798,308 33,093,192 67,886,500 


2,417 360,236 333,136 693,372 
6,378 437,635 398,839 836,474 
fe 453 64,738 61,361 126,099 
Be 1,586 125,327 104,078 229,405 


\ 

i Delhi 3 578 
Himachal. Pradesh 10,451 
І Kutch dee 

Manipur ў 
б, Tripura 4,032 
i Vindhya Pradesh 23,603 
(yale 
( Total 75,350 


Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 
Sikkim 


PART D, ete— 
| Total 


3,215 
2,144 


5,959 


———: == ш 
5,214430 4,157,319 9,971,749 


19,055 11,916 
12,210 65,515 
91,265 11,431. 
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986,538.. 757,534 1,044072 
414165 468,002 983,367. 
272,977. 294,029 567,606 
283,085 293,900 517,635 
335,589 303,440 639,029 
1,832,940 1,741,750 3,574,690 


PUE zn 1 766,536 143,206,651 135,595,889 
j Part B 329,015 34,193,308 33,093,192 
| Part С 75.950 5,214,430 — 4,157,319 
Part D, etc. 5,959 91,265 77,431 
coo on LLL _ ————— 
1 Total 1 1,176,860 183,305,654 173,523,831 356,829,485 — 
| ) 4 
f E state of Jammu and Kashmir and Part B Tribal Areas 0 
| eed que not included in the 1951 Census. The area o: 
| Jammu and Kasmh s esee Census Po- 
ion was 4:02 millions арс ове utory Estimates of 
SURE Т ав оп ist March, 1950 and 1951 were 4:37 Res 


Registrar Genera 
4:41 million respec 
B Tribal Areas O 


Patna 
Jamshedpur 
Gaya 
Bhagalpur 
Ranchi 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Ahmedabad 
Poona 
Sholapur 
Surat 
Baroda 


ti 


Population of Cities 


283,479 
218,162 
133,700 
114,530 
106,849 


2,839,720 
188,333 
480,982 
266,050 
223,182 
211,407 


ively. A local estimate of population of P; 


M 
f Assam is 560,631 persons. с 


Kolhapur E. 136,835 
Hubli ac 129,609 | 
SERE ў 
ijayawada So 161,198 
Guntur EN 125,255 " 
Visakhapatnam 108,042 = 
Rajamundry эө) 105,976 { 
миша Pradesh ¢ 
agpur 45 Р 
Jabalpur 55 КООП ) | 
Madras Y 
Madras +. 1,416,056 


NONAS НГ re ТЕТРИ Ө [a 


7: 2m 


EX IS di 
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Madurai tb 361,781 Kharagpur ET 129,636 
‘Tiruchirapalli .. 218,921 Garden Reach .. 109,00 
Salem 53 202,335 Behala sis 104,05 
Сонша оте ah 197.150 eA R 

ozikode At yderabaa 
Mangalore 1. 117083 Hyderabad .. 1,085,722 
Vellore a 106,024 Warangal E 133,130 
Tanjore Ha 100,680 


Madhya Bharat 


Orissa / Indore i; 310,859 
Cuttack +. 102,505 Gwalior ehh 241,070 
P | Ujjain 12 0 29,8175 
j SED 
Ec mritsar $ó 325,747 Mysore 
—  . gullundur МЕ 168,816 Bangalore 778,977 
- Ludhiana +» . 158,795 Mysore 244,323 


Kolar Gold fields ^ 159,084 
705,383 Rajasthan 


15 496/861 . Jaipur .. 291130 
-. 375,000 Jodhpur .. 180,771 
/ ^o.. 855,777 _ Вікапег RIT 
Allahabad =- 982,295 ШЕ 
Meerut is 233,183 Saurashtra 951 
Bareily | g 208,083 Bhavnagar n 13769 
Moradabad +. 161,854 Rajkot «s 182,000 
Saharanpur 2 148,435 Jamnagar 22 104,4. 
Dehra Dun. +. 144,216 NUR \ | 
igarh Y 141,618 Travancore-Cochin ~ 
Rampur +. 134,277 Trivandrum ~. 186,991 
Gorakhpur <2 182/486"  Alleppey .. 116,278 
TENE PAN Menpan 
athura 3 105,773 Ajmer t 
. Shahjahanpur .. 104885 Ajmer. E 96,689 


West Bengal br x 

. Calcutta- ++ 2,548,677 . Е 
++, 483,680 5 

: 149,817. i 


102,233 — 


914,790 
276/314 
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Р. С. OF POPULATION BY RELIGION q 
Hindus 84-99 Sikhs 1-74 Zoroastrians 0-03 i 
Muslims 993 Jains 0-45 Other Tribals 047 


Christians 2:30 Buddhists 0:06 Non-Tribals 0:03 


PERCENTAGE OF LITERACY IN RESPECT OF TOTAL POPU- i 
LATION, MALES, FEMALES OF EACH STATE, 1951 


States Persons Males Females 
Uttar Pradesh 2 .. 108 17-4 3:6 
Bihar i. 2 | 12:2 20:6 37 
Orissa T .. 158 21-8 45 
West Bengal ec ++ 245 34-7 12:7 
Chandernagore " -. 423 52-5 291 
Assam a bo 18:1 27-1 78 
Manipur 56 Qo. ов 20:8 24 
Tripura E +. 155 22:3 8:0 
Sikkim Ds Bo СВ 12:8 13 Г, 
Madras Р .. 193 28:6 10:0 
МБО 5 1+ "206 30-0 103 
Travancore-Cochin o6 e 464 55:2 371 
Coorg ot .. 2T2 34:0 19:0 
Bombay Sd ++ 246 35:5 12:9 
Saurashtra . be + 18:5 26-8 10:5 
Kutch 17-1 24-4 10:2 
Madhya Pradesh 13:5 21:9 5:0 
Madhya Bharat 10:8 174 37 
Hyderabad 92 15-1 3:0 
Bhopal 82 123 3:9 
Vindhya Pradesh 61 10-9 11 
Rajasthan + 8:4 13-7 2:6 
‘Punjab +. 16-1 22:0 L9: 
PEPSU 12:0 17-7 52 
Ajmer 20-1 29-1 10:3 
Delhi b 11 884 43-0 323 | 
H. Pradesh & Bilaspur e 0077 12-6 2:4 | 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands .. 258 34:2 12:3 
NDIA k -. 166 24:9 7:9 | 
DENSITY OF POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE 
М Zones and Number of Zones ата Number of 
4 States. persons per States. persons per 
sq. mile sq. mue 
INDIA Be 3. West Bengal .. 806 
І. North India 3b SS 4. Assam San 170 
Uttar Pradesh ^ .. 557. : - 6. Manipur. . . e 67 
6. Tripura .. 158 
IL East India .. 395 7. Sikkim de DO. 
1. Bihar 1. 572 Ш. South India ba) ey 


2. Orissa .. 244 __ 1. Madras .. 446 


EL. 1 
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Density of Population per Square Mile—(Concid.) 
Zones and Number of Zones and Nwmber of 
States. persons per States. persons per 
sq. mile 8q. mile 
2. Mysore .. 808 2. Saurashtra sal) 193 
3. Travancore-Cochin 1015 3. Kutch р A 34 
4. Coorg .. 145 V. Central India -. 181 
IV. West India aa AR 1. Madhya Pradesh .. 163 
1. Bombay 323 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Beginnings of Archaelogical Study in India—The idea of found- 
ing an institution for promoting the study of oriental literature and 
culture was first conceived by Sir William Jones, the Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court, at Caleutta. In January, 1784 within four 

Society of Bengal and a museum were 


months of his arrival, Asiatic 9 : m 1 
established under his guidance with the object of enquiring into the 
history and anitquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia. 


Though great impetus was given to the study of archaeolo 

) there Nus however no systematic exploration of the ААА 
{ remains in the country during all these years. Alexander Cunning- 
ham who had come to India in 1813 in the service of the Government 
of India as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers urged that the Gov- 
ernment of India should help in the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments by the appointment ofa suitable officer at Government expense. 
Cunningham's appeal met with no response from Government but 
їп 1860, Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India decided to establish 
an Archaeological Department of Northern India with Cunningham 
as the first Archaeological Surveyor of India on a purely temporary 
basis. Cunningham's activities were confined only within North- 
Western Provinces (present U.P.) and Bihar. In 1866, after four 
years of appointment, _the post was retrenched. However in 1870 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, Government of India sanctioned 
the post of a Director-General of Archaeological Survey, for which 
Cunningham was appointed. This department's activities were con 
fined only to Northern India. In 1874 the activities of the surv = 
was extended to Western and Southern India. The conservation “у ‹ 
ancient monuments however did not form any part of the duties Se $ 
this department. This service was supposed to be performed A 
the provincial governments through their P. W. D. The result wi y 
that a scant attention was paid to the structural monuments = 
India. However in 1878, Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy of Indi 
wrote "the preservation of national antiquities and works of. ia 
ought not to be left to the charges of local Government.” The art 
nouncement led to the creation of the post of a “curator of Ancien 
Monuments”. His duty was to prepare a classified list of an ien 
monuments of each province and to advise government as to wie 


\ 


buildings in private ownership excepting such аз 


FEIN: E APER R SIFF T, 
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of them were fit to be kept in permanent good repair or decayed 
beyond that point but not in complete ruin or were unimportant or 
irretrievably ruined. But this post was again abolished and the task 
of conservation of monuments again devolved on provincial Govern- 


passing of the Indian Treasure Trove Act VI of 1878. 
In 1885 the Surveys of Northern and Southern India were amal- 
gamated and was placed under a a General. The whole of 
circles, viz., Madras, Bombay, 
. Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), North-West ovinces (will 


ШЕ logy Е india dawned | 

j lceroy o: ia. one 

of his speeches he announced "the conservation Ww MEET ond 
ments as one of the primary obligation of the Government". So 
revival of the activities of the survey began again. Indian States 
Were put under one or other of the Surveyor, [n 1904, the legisla- 

Yue passed the much needed Ancient Monuments eservation Act 

_ which was a new era for Indian archaeology. The main object of . 
the Act was “to ensure the proper upkeep and КЕМ 


2 of I n in 1906 ent 
igh various vicissitudes of fortune, Teor. kin анын 


ith the attainment of Inde ae 
h i д ; idependence on 15th August, 1947 and 

iion of the country, fresh reorganisation of the department 

t Punjab "Sind t Bengal was lost to the Eastern Circle and th? 

None ge au WEP to the Frontier Circle. Orissa was 

М East Punjab was adie Circle and added to the Basten Circle- 
full Oiras o) added on to the Delhi Circle converting it into 

rtments and Branches. "The D; АЕ Dana jadah 

nts a snes —The Department has m incial 

for the purpose of carrying out archaeological work in: 
Шарко in 

ENVE V КОДАШ, T nee 


- rise to the gro 
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the States it has been divided into seven circles:—1. Northern 
Circle, Agra. 2. Central Circle, Patna. 
4. S. E. Circle, Visakhapatnam. 5. ‘Southern Circle, Madras. 6. 
Western Circule, Poona. 7. Delhi Circle, Delhi. 
The works of the department is primarily two fold, conservation 
and research and exploration and is divided into four branches, 
namely, Excavation Branch, Epigraphical Branch, Chemical Branch 


and Museum Branch. d К сБ Д i 
Epigraphical Research—enjoys an unique position in India. 
Now where else has it served history so well as it has done 


here. India has inherited a vast legacy of epigraphical material. 
The number of old inscriptions discovered runs literally into thou- 
sands. Inscriptions are found more commonly on metals and stones. 
This research is being carried out by the Epigraphical Branch of the 
Department of Archaeology: , MS ENS 

Chemical Branch—came into being in 1917. The principal work 
of this department is the chemical treatment and preservation of 
museum exhibits and othe d : : 
monuments and interpretation, of ancient Indian, techniques through 
chemical analysis and scientific examination of all specimens as 
motars, plasters, glasses and glazes, metals and alloys, terracotta, 
ete. А 

Museum Branch—The development of Indian museums has been 
one of the important works of the Department. The progressive 
expansion of archaeological enterprize throughout the country gave 

wth of archaeological museums on excavated sites, such 
nrnath. The museum branch of the department was 
established in 1945 to control site museums. 

Publication—another important activity of the Department is the 
publication of the results of exeavation and other research work. 
The publications of the Archaeological Survey of India have at times 
assumed different forms and represented various degrees of scholar- 
ship and merit, but they have on the whole constituted a noble mine 
of pnm Von any Ара of i 

ational Archives of India—is the repository of the ri 
files and papers of the Government of India. This ана qas 
of papers forming an important part of the Nation's eultural heri. 
tage is impressive both in quality and quantity. In many wa it 
15 perhaps the best historical material in the world. The steel En З 
of the department cover about 14 miles of shelf space and та 
72,691 bound volumes апа 3,644,000 unbound documents which lie 
in the building and which tend to grow far more rapidly Ina the 
space available. Its up-to-date machinery for preservation d 
modern equipment have made the National Archives one of the bee 
equipped recore offices of the world. ез 


as, Nalanda, S 


National Archives of India which was styled as Imperi: 
Department before independence came into existence DONT сои 


contents of the National Archives include numerous do 
eat historical importance. The regular series of ад of 
from 1748 but some interesting collections relate to earlier een 


3. Eastern Circle, Patna. - 


her antiquities, chemical conservations of. 


Historical Records Commission—The Commission was set up 
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in 1919 by a regulation of the Government of India. It is a national М 
organisation of individuals and institutions engaged in the study, | 
upkeep and preservation of records апа historical manuscripts. The / | 
minister of Education is the ex-officio President of the Commission 
and the Director of National Archives is the Secretary. | 
Training Facilities—The National Archives of India have made 
considerable progress in granting research facilities to scholars and d 
the provision of facilities for training in archives. \ 


PROTECTED MONUMENTS 


Following are the protected monuments under the Archeological 


Department :— 

Gandhara Sun Temple, Martand, 
Kashmir. 

Sikh Golden Temple, Amritsar. 
Goddess Saraswati, Bikaner. 
Capital City, Jodhpur. 

Kumbha Rana’s Jain Temple, 
Ranakpur. 

Hawa Mahal, Jaipur. 

Gateway, Amber. 
emale Figures on a Kushan Pe- 
riod railing, Mathura. 

Mother and Child—Kushan 
Period Sculpture, Mathura. 
Gupta Period, Statute of Buddha, 
Mathura. 

Tomb of Isa Khan, the Pathan, 
Delhi. | 
Tomb of Humayun, Delhi. 
Kutub Minar, Delhi. ? 
Khas Mahal, Mughal Fort, Delhi. 
Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula, Арта. 
Taj Mahal, Agra. TR 
Buland Darwaza, Fatehpur Sikri. 
Sas-Bahu Temples, Gwalior. 
Man Singh Palace of Chit Man- 
die, Gwalior. 

Teli-Ka-Mandir, Gwalior. " 
Govind Palace of Vir Singh 


Statute of unknown woman, Bes- 
nagar, Indian Museum. 

Sri Allata of Kaitan Rani Tower, 
Kirti Stambha, Chitore. 
Temple of Virji, Chitore. 
Palace, Udaipur. 

Temple, Udaipur. 

DE of Adinath Temple, Mt. 

т. 


Pillars and Arches of Nemnath 
Temple, Mt. Abu. 

Rudramal Temple, Sidhpur. 

Kirti Stambha. Vadnagar. 

Sun Temple, Modhera. 

Zenana of the Palace, Jamnagar. 

Temple, Dwarka. 

Nemnath Jain Temples, Girnar. 

Tomb о? Baha-ud-din Bhar, 
Junagadh. 

863 Jain Temples, Palitana. 

Women's Gallery in Great. Mos- 
que, Mangool. 

Hutheesingh Temple, Ahmeda- 
паа. 

Niche in Great Mosque, Ahme- 
dabad. 


Window of Sidi Saiyad Mosque, 
Ahmedabad. 


m. 


Deo, Datia. Mosque, Champaner. 
‘Palace of Vir Singh Clock Tower and Palace, Baroda. 
Deo, Orchna. Baroda Gate, Dabhoi. 
Khandaraya-Mahadeva Temple, Buddha with attendants, Bagh. 
Khajuraho. Gateway and Stupa, Sanchi. 
Vishnu  reclinng on  Ananta, The Teaching Buddha, Ajanta. | 


Vishnu Temple, Deogarh. 
Liberation of elephant by Vishnu, 
Vishnu Temple, Deogarh. 
Shiva—Mahayogi, Deogarh. 


Entrance to Chaitya, Ajanta. 
Kailash Cave Temple, Ellora. 
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Panel of Ravana shaking the 
abode of Shiva, Ellora Cave 


Temple. 
Mausoleum of Rabia Daurani, 
Aurangabad. 


Chand Minar, Daulatabad. 
Gonderwara Temple, Sinnar. 
Pandu Lena Chaitya, Nasik. 
Buddha, Kanheri Caves. 

Siva as Ereator, Preserver and 


Destroyer — Trimurthi, Ele- 
phanta. 
Dance of Siva-Tandava, Ele- 


phanta. E 
Marriaee of Siva and Parvati, 


Elepahnta. S; 
Donars in front of Chaitya, 
Karli. 

Chaitya, Karli. 

Mahakavi Jataka of Buddha, In- 
dian Museum, Bhahrut. 
Maya’s dream, Indian Museum, 


Bhahrut. 

Mausoleum of Khasru Beg, 
Jahabad. 

Entrance of Ataldevi Mosque, 
Jaunpur. 

Head of Parvati, Ahich Chatra 
(Bareili). 

Tara. consort of Avalokiteswara 
in the collection of K. J. K 
dalwala, Bombay. 

Avnlokiteswara of Padmapani 
(Nepal). Calcutta Art Gallery. 
Asoke Pillar, Lauriyanandan- 


garh. 

Lion Capital of Asoke Pillar, 
Sarnath. 
Buddha. 


Sarnath. 

Temple and Ghat, Banaras, dat- 
ing earlier than 1000 vears. 
Mausoleum of Sher Shah, Sasa- 


ram. 
Buddha Temple, (height 180 ft.) 


Buddha Gaya. 

Bronz Buddha in Nalanda Muse- 
um. Nalanda. 
Yakshi or woman attendant, 


Patna. 


Al- 


in Sarnath museum, 


han-. 
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Head of a boy, Patna 

ева y; Museum, 
Buddha, Rajgir. 

Statute of Surya in Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London (Raj- 
mahal Hills). 

Hindu Temple, Vishnupur. 
Yakshi Chulakoka from Stupa 
railing at Bharhut, Ind. Muse- 
um, Caleutta. 


Apsaras in Heaven, Bharhut 
sculpture in Indian museum, 
Calcutta. 


Bronze Kali’s dance, Ind. Mu- 
seum, Calcutta. 
Statute of Indrani, Jaipur. 
Skirted female figures, Bhuba- 
herman Н 

oman writin: wit 
зара АЕА 
Markandya Bhuba- 
neswar. 
Mother fondling child, Bhuba- 
e: 7 Hs 

olossa orse wi 

Jolok an attendant, 
Colossal elephant, Konarak. 
pun папра Konarak. 

P es (11th century onwards), 
Durga slayin i 
T ying Demon Mahish, 
illar in temple on Ra 
Lake, DG КҮНДЕ 
Pillar in Hindu Temple, Hanam- 
konda. 
Kirti Stambha, Warangal. 
Descent of Buddha into womb of 
Maya, Ind. Museum, Calcutta 
Court scene on a medallion (Br. 
Museum, London) Amaravati i 
Slab from the base of Stupa 
Madras museum, Amravati A 
SE ЫН. Ў 
culpture in ame: i 
Temple, Tadpatri. NR 
Vishnu as Narasing avatar, Vi. 
jayanagar. abd 
rennt Vijayanagar. 

culpture on outer wall of Sinha- 
san Hall in palace, R 


Temple, 


= 
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Vishnu ' sitting оп 
Ananta, Aihole. 
Char Minar Mosque, (height 186 
ft.); Hyderabad. 4 
Gateway of Banda Nawaz, Gul- 
barge. 
Gol Gombuz, Bijapur. 
Temple, Pattadakal. 
Vishnu in Cave Temple, Badami. 
Pillar in Kasi Vishwanath Tem- 
ple, Lakhandi. 
Chinna Kesava Temple, Belur. 
Dancing figure in Chinna Keshe- 
уа Temple, Belur. 
Hoysaleswara Temple, Halebaid. 
ishna rising mt. Govardhan, 
Halebaid. 
ronze Siva from Hindu Temple, 
Vellore. : 
Kalyana Mandapam of Hindu 
Temple, Vellore. 
Brass image of Krishnarayan 
and his two wives in Vijaya- 
nagar Tirumalai Hill Temple, 


serpant 


Tirupati. А 
Temple of Vardaraja Swami, 
Conjeevaram. 


Bronze Uma (Boston Museum), 
Madras. 

Bronze Parvati in Madras Mu- 
seum. Ў 

Bronze Krishna in the collection 
of K. J. Khandalwala, Bombay. 
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Rockeut Ganesh Rath, Mahabali- 
puram. Л 

Bas-relief : Penance of Arjuna, 
Mahabalipuram. 

Temple of Siva 
Chidambaram. 

Sarangpani Vishnu 
Kumbhakonam. 

Temple Cart, Srirangam. 

Vishnu Temple of Raghunath- 
swami, Srirangam. . 

Jambukeswara Siva Temple, Ti- 
ruchirapalli. 

Prasanna Chenna 
Temple, Somnathpur. 

Jinanathpur, Basti. 

Go: 'shwara, Sravanabelgola. 

Huntress, Mysore. 

Каћа, Mysore. 

Nandi, Mysore. 

Audience Hall, Tirumala Naik 
Palace, Madurai. 

Menakshi Temple, Madurai. 

Dancing Siva in the Great 
Temple, Madurai. 

Dancing Siva in: the ring of 
flame, Madras. 

Museum, Tanjore. 

Temple, Rameswaram. ^ 

Monolithic Temple, Kalugumalai- 

шарана Temple, Trivan- 
rum. 


and Parvati, 


Temple; 


Kesava 


LANGUAGES 
i (INDIA & WORLD у 


Some of the World's Greatest Languages—Chinese Lan- 
guage is spoken by the greatest number of the people of 
the world. Nearly 500,000,000 people ^ speak Chinese — or 
variations of it, such as Mandarin, Cantonese, etc. English is the 
major commercial, scientific and deplomatic language of the world. 
and is the most widely used second language in foreign countries. 
Tt is used as a first language by more than 250 million people an 
is used as a second language by countless millions more. Russian 
has nearly 200 million speakers. Hindustani, the principal language 
of India is spoken by about 150 million people. Exceeding 50 million | 
are Arabie, Bengali, French, German, Indonessian, Italian, Japanese, _ 
‘Portuguese and Spanish. y ў 


ais » + t DA Кү 7! 
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Indo-European—The languages of the peoples of Europe 
and parts of Asia appear to have come from a mother language 
which is generally called “Indo-European” language. The Indo- 
European Languages are divided into ‘Germanic, Geltic, Romance, 
Albania, Greek, Slavic, Baltic, Indo-Iranian and Armenian. A short 
note on languages is £i 


Romance languages are 
in is the mother 


language. Latir > 
include Italian, French, Spanish, 
Celtic—includes Welsh, Briton, Irish, S j K 
Germanic—includes modern German, | Dutch, English, Swedish, 

Danish, Norwegian among its principal languages. \ ‚ 
Greek—has modern Greek as survivor of a group of historical 
languages. Я VN f | 
Slavic—languages include Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Baltic. 
Albanian amd Armenian—are classified separately in the Indo-Euro- 
ean Group. е / 
mao anian Gong languages of middle andi 
Southern Asia spoken by over 300,000,000, includes Iranian, 
Indie to which cl anskrit is related, Hindi, Bengali, 
Rajasthani, Punjabi, Pahari, Urdu, 


Hindustani, Oriya- guages of Northern Ceylon, Malabar, - 
d other parts of Southern and Cen- _ 
Pu IE dos perte, ab Mo, Ba Rl 
Ha paad ab prevails in Asia Minor and North-Eastern 
ia Semi ie eroun агр such RE pene, Kangan 


the middle East, north-eastern Africa and 
es descended from them. 1 
langan, of Manya East In- 
die: ther islands of Боп es Eu h 
Kaka M 257 Indo-Chinese— Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and 
Siamese. | ^ Е 
Caucasian—There are many languages in this group not clearly: | 
related. The most important of these is that spoken by the | 
thern part of the Soviet Union. А 


Georgian people in the вош 
Ibero-Basque—is spoken by the Basque people of Spain and France. 


Japanese and Korean— д 
Australian—There ате about 100 different languages which are: 


not clearly related but “they are spoken by the natives o 
Australia- ү, 
\ 


Г 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 
The language returns of the 1951 Census of India makes B 


interesting study. The entire population of India excepting inhabi- 
tants of Jammu & Kashmir and the Part B Tribal AUS os зрана 


yx d 
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(where no census was taken) have as their mother tongue 782 Indian 
languages and dialects and 63 non-Indian laneuaees. Madhya Pradesh 
alone has 377 languages and dialects, Hyderabad 238 and Assam 120. 
Mother tongue is defined as the laneuage spoken from the cradle. 

No one however need be despondent over this amazing diversity 
of languages of India as bar to Indian solidarity or homogeneity. 
In the country as a whole of the 377 languages returned as mother 
tongue in Madhya Pradesh, 57 is spoken by one Person each, 146 do 
not claim more than 10 speakers and 247 were spoken by fewer than 
100 persons each. In the whole of India there are 74 dialects which 
claim one speaker each. 

According to 1951 census the leading languages spoken in India 
are as follows— 


Hindi, Urdu, Hindus- one lakh or more for 
tani & Punjabi 149.944.311 each language — .. 11,531,848 
` Telegu .. 32,999,916 Other Tndian langu- 
- Marathi .. 27,049.522 ages, 24 in number 
Tamil .. 26,546.764 with speakers num- 
Bengali .. 25.121.674 bering a lakh or 
Gujarati -. 16.210.771 over for each lan- 
Kannada -. 14.471.764 guage | -. 17,698,041 
Malayalam -. 13.380.109 Non-Indian langu- 
Oriva .. 13.153.909 ages, 63 in number 226,251 
Assamese -. 4,988,226 Other Indien lanon- 
Tribal Languages 23 ages or dialects, 720 
in number, with in number, speakin 
speakers numbering less than a lakh .. — 2,860,974 


Origin and Growth of Indian Languaees—The four great Iineuistic 
families of India are (1) Indo-Aryan, (2) Dravidan, (3) Austrie and 
(4) Sino-Tibetan. 

Indo-Arwan Languages are descended from the ancient speech 
of the Indo-European invaders who came to India from their original 
homeland in the Eurasian plains. The oldest form of Aryan speech 
is to be found in the Vedas believe to paze been completed in the 
leveloned into re 
-nown as middle Indo-Aryan dialects. Between 600 BC. ta 1000 
A.D.—the period of Aryan expansion, they gradually spread over 
northern India. The early literature of Buddhism is enshrined in 

ali, one of the earlier Indo-Aryan dialects. By the tenth century 
A.D. the middle Indo-Aryan dialects gradually developed into modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. ^ ‚ 
..., Draviadn Languages have their home in Peninsular India and 
include twelve distinct Janguages—Tamil. Telugu. Kanarese. Malana- 
lam, Tulu, Kodagu, Todda, Kota, Gond. Khond, Oraon and Raimahal. 
These languages are spoken in the followine regions or districts of 
India—South-eastern, north-eastern and south-western, the Malabar 
coast, Coorg (adjoining the Malabar coast), Nilgiri Hills, Central 
India, north-west Orissa. and Rajmahal Hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
also spoken in the northern part of Ceylon, also Brahui in Belu- 
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chistan. Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada are the most im- 


portant among them. Tamil, the oldest member of the group, pre- 
serves a good deal of the general character and vocabulary of the 
ancient Dravidian speech ; it has а most extensive vocabulary. Ma- 
layalam is closely related to Tamil and has borrowed considerably 

from Sanskrit. j 
Primitive tribes constituting about 1.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion of India speak Austric Language represented in the hills and 
jungles of central and. north-eastern India. These languages are 
th-east Asia. They are believed to 


Said to be related to those of sou 
have come to India with the invaders from the north-east long before 


the Indo-Aryan invasion. Following are 
(a) Kol or Munda group which 


Ho, etc. ; 

(bj Khasi in Assam and (с) Nicobarese. : 
Sino-Tibetian Languages . аге. used by small tribes along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, in the north Bengal and Assam. 
These languages mostly belong to the “Mongolian race. Newari of 
Nepal and Meithei or Manipuri of Manipur are the most important 
a wn A 
mong them. = in the Indian Constitution—Indian Constitution re- 
cognises fourteen languages—namely, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Urdu, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tami and Telegu, Hindi has been declared the 
official language of the country, but for a period of fifteen years 


English will also continue to be in official use. — 
; Modern Indian Languages—A short description of important 


moder: es are given ere—  . | 
Sea iN its various branches, is the third most important 
language of the world after Chinese and English. As a regional 
language, Hindi may be, regarded the spoken language of eleven 
out of 29 States of India—Bihar, U.P. major portion of Madhya 
Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh. Bhopal Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and also eastern half of the Punjab. As the geographical 
extent of language is very great, the masses use more than dozen 
allied local dialects, each one of ‘which is equally important and is 
very rich in literary folk traditions. Under the general term, Hindi 
language, all these spoken and literary forms of the Hindi area are 
included. Hindi literature thus comprises of at least five main 
literary currents, namely, Dingal or old Marwari, Braj Bhas 

literary oli based. on the dialect spoken in the vicinity of Delhi. 
Awadhi ana Иди а Ота ar 1 п, 

о їаг аз indi an rdu are concerned, the: T 

identical in points 0 grammar and p MM 
is a considerable fund of vocabulary common Vo. Both. ere 
factors however contribute to their separation. Firstly Three 
is written in Devnagri script and Urdu in Parsi: i Hindi 
script. Secondly, owing to various historical and ЕБЕР Arabic 
ciations, Hindi has to be associated with Hindus and qr asso- 
Muslims. Thirdly, Urdu writers tend to draw upon Arabic S with 
sian for expanding their vocabulary and Hindi writers i on. mE 
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Number per 10,000 in 1951 
Hindi, Urdu, Hindus- 


Rajasthani-cum-Mar- 


tani and Pahari .. 9,898 wari 1-48 
Sindhi Be 9 Marathi 2 
Punjabi 51 Gujarati 2 
Bengali 12 Nepali 10 

English 2 
WEST BENGAL (Chandernagore & Sikkim) 
А Р.С. Р.С. 

Bengali -- 21,039,601 Languages of other 

indi Я +. 1,580,724 Asian countries .. 8,684 

Santhali sh 663,516 Languages of conti- 

Urdu. 457,981 nents other than 
Nepali 212,562 Asia ar 39,714 

riya 182,018 Altogether 115 languages are 
1 84,177 spoken in W. Bengal, Chander- 
nagore and. Sikkim, 
ASSAM 
55 Rees? sb ЕСЕР 
E o SSS E 2858 
$$ бееде $$ ыз 
SE SEEN Š esc 
Assamese 4,972,493 5,660 Naga Group 209,954 239 
Hindi 335,688 382 Kuki-Chin \ 
Bengali 1,447,075 1,650 Group 209,553 239 
bor 2,167 2 Khasi 292,923 334 
Miri 57,623 66 Manipuri 89,433 102 
. Boro-Bodo- Trivura HE an 
roup 456,140 520 Others 567,997 648 
Mikir 130,581 149 LM 
8,771,627 10,000 
MANIPUR STATE 
2 gs & 22 Se 38.2 
SS ag ess SSS SAKE 
E S52 E S258 
3$ Exil SI 58557 
c SE z335% 8 E3238 
Hindi 950 16 Naea Group 80.545. 1,397 
Bengali 1,850 32 Manipuri 877,191 6,542 
Assamese 245 4 Utners 20,317 352 
Mikir 95,528 1,657 - STET 
576,026 10,000 


i 


"t ПАА 
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a 
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TRIPURA STATE Н d 
3 Las 
И уз есше ЕМСЕ 
S GE RSS E Bo SSF 
SS genes së SSBSE 
25 2gs 5 ERESSSE 
E 
indi 7,972 705 Manipuri 19,086 355 
Bengali 290441 5,081 Tripura 129/379 — 2,404 
Assamese 263 5 Others 43,887 815 
перад 3,543 66 538,212 10,000 
Kuki-Chin nera lag 
ean is Е. by 59 p.c. of the population, whereas Tripura 
by 20 p.c. 
MEC of Madras are Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 


The i tant langua 
lam, ев парог Hindustani-cum-Urdu and Tulu. 


Без Неге is given a list 


"e UAM languages ЭРО 146 Hindustani 682,756 
Telus 17 21,753,218 Konkani 245,915) 
Mab 5,229,040 Oriya . 163,463 
Kar ayalam 2,073,291 Marathi 145,040 
annada 866,040 Saurashtra 124,486 
pede 704,406 Hindi 106,269 
со 4 \ 
ЛӨ Kannada is spoken by 35 ре. of the population, Coorgi 
“canes and Malayalam 14 Жн Malayalam 32,683 
Kannada 80,410 
MYSORE 
Ary of the State are— 
КЕШ principal langua £090,297 Tamil | 651,260 
Telugu е 1,375,132 Магы шр 
i 1 61,6 anajari 67,453 
Hindustani 6 mtt 51/607 


4 
TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 
86 per cent. of the people 


12 p.c. of the population. 


from a common Dravidian stock, 
omogeneity or unity. 


js thus one of hi 
Malayalam 
Tamil 


speak Malayalam; Tamil is spoken b; 
Malayalam and Tamil are both derived | 


AS 
the linguistic picture of the State 


8,012,085 Hindi x 4 
1452,41. Telugu 23142 
Konaani 46,395 


it Ire Pg EE e а у MUT PTUs v — 
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KUTCH 


Gujarati is spoken b; 
Gujarati with Kachehhi 560,493 Raj sthani 
Sindhi = 118,802. Күш 
Hindi (Eastern) 1 


1,706 Marathi 
MINDHA pra GQ 


4 Hindi is spoken by 99:5 per cent of the population 


i 
1 


y the 99 p.c. of the population. 


6,913 Gujarati 203 

ш i КЫ 681 Punjabi 1,164 

е "hs ДА 1,065 Telugu 78 

= Sindhi 14,292 Kannada 10 

Malayalam 83 Orya 68 

f Tamil 133 
AJMER 


Ajmiri is spoken by 60 p.c. and Hindi by 13 p.c. of the population. 


RAJASTHAN 


Rajasthani 
estern Hindi* 

Bihari 

_ Bengali 

Bhili or 


| Aboriginal 
- Language . ; 22 
= Eastern Pahari 45 
-- Kanjari or “Sansi 
ү (Gypsy) 
Gujarati 
— Khandesi 
— Marathi 
_ Punjabi 
PUNJAB 
Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi 
Р ahari c 


Assamese 
Kanadi 


10,678,142 "Telugu 19 441 
3,360,546 Sindhi 2: 125,028 
995 "Tamil 1 439 
2,775 Oriya 106 
Kanarese 60 
792,557 Kashmiri 132 
3,880 Eastern Hindi 956 
Gohati 2 4,129 
3,626 Asian Vernaculars .. 1,962 
51,429 European languages 57 
40 American Languages 8 
12,405 African languages .. 18 

251,066 
Syric fie 2 
12,365,899 Pashto 604 
. 1,538 Sindhi 588 
1,035 Burmese 48 
1,105 Chinese { 26 
392 Persian : ats Л 
310 Tibetan 79 
467 English à 587 
57 German EN «12 
81 French a: 2 
143 Irish iL 2 
11 Spanish 7 5 3t 

105. 


*Includes Western 
Hindi and Urdu. _ 


4: 


Hindi, Brij Bhasa, Bundel Khandi, Dungi, 


ie eat Tat). | NV. ri 
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BIHAR 
Bihari & Hindi—The Linguistie Surve i 
name Bihari for the three principal ja A ОКЕ an 
namely, Bhojpuri, Magadhi and Maithili and classifies them бї the 
basis of common origin from Magadhi Prakrit and similarit; т 
grammatical construction with Bengali, Assamese апа Ori: И oF 
the Eastern group of Indo-Aryan languages. Indeed the similarity 
in grammatical structure between the Bihari languages and Begali 
Assamese and Oriya is so great that Dr. Grierson thought that one 
common grammer could be written for all of them. Hindi Бы 
originated from the Prakrits of North-Western India, and the SES 
variation of Magadhi known as Ardha-Magadhi, and it differ: 
fündamentally from Bihari in its basic structure. But though the 
Bihari languages апа dialects аге, thus philologically  speakin, 
more akin to Bengali and other Indo-Aryan languages of the оаа 
zone than to Hindi, they come to be regarded by the people speakin 
them as appertaining to Hindi ; and’ in the vast majorite! 
of cases, speakers of Bihari languages return themselves 
as simply Hindi speaking at the census. At the census of 1951 
only about one lakh persons returned themselves as speaking 
different Bihari languages and dialects. As against this, 31-96 
million persons were returned as speaking Hindi as mother tongue. | 
In actual fact very few people in i indi S 
mother tongue—vide Census of India, Paper No. I, 1954, 
Bengali—it is the second largest language о: 


17:6 lakhs of person 
Manbhum Sadar (Purulia), 2°7 lakhs 
Santhal Parganas, 1:9 lakhs in Dhanbad and 1:3 lakhs in Purulia. 


indi 34,817,183 Ho | - 418,223 Gondi 
Ens 1,759,719 Kharia 69,787 Other Disvidian in 
Oriya 313,340 Korwa 10,757 languages 3,156 
Punjabi 40,826 Mahili. 3,827 
Marwari . 15,955 Bhumij, 1,821 Other languages of 
Nepali 11,357 Karmali 100 India 
Gujarati 8,291 Kora 80 Pushtu 1,224 
Other Indo- Other munda Malar 989 
Aryan lan- languages 3,857 Miscellaneous 510 
guages 4,521 “ч Asiatic 
Dravidian languages 2,254 
Oraon 461,203 English 2.058 
Munda Languages, Ман REA pu European ' 
б Н 1 " anguage 
Sane . 0500042 Tamil pu NNUS 
ORISSA - 
most predominant language of Orissa. It ‘is 


Огіуа is the 
er tongue by 12,065,272 people or 82.4 per cent 


used as the moth! Е 
of the entire population. Important spoken languages are аз . 


С folloWs— 
. 29 
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DELHI 
Hindi, Urdu, Kanadi 85 Baluchi 1 
Punjabi Malayalam 9,805 Russian 10 
Pahari 1,646,476 Syric Turkish 2 
Kashmiri 411 Pushtu 931 English 3,635 
Bengali 10,315 Sindhi 15,110 German 15 
Tamil 8,745 Burmese 87 French 16 
Telugu 9,667 Chinese 95 Swedish 17 
Gujarati 14,038 Persian 14 Italian 16 
Marathi 19,955 "Tibetan 2 Dutch 11 
Bihari 2 Arabic 2 
Assamese 4,548 Ceylonese 10 


_ ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


Nicobari is spoken by 38 p.c. and Hindustani by 18 p.c. of the 
population. 


Bengali 2,363 Nicobari 11,792 
Burmese 1,584 Tamil 1,547 
Hindustani .. 4,189 Telugu 1,044 
Hindi <2 975 Uraon 1,065 
Malayalam .. 2,815 Andamanese 27 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Public Health Administration—The publie health administration 
is mainly a state subject, but Central Ministry of Health exercises 
sole exeeutive powers in regard to subjects in the Union List and 

concurrent powers in relation to the subjects in the Concurrent List. 
So far as the States are concerned, the functions of the Ministry of 
Health is purely advisory and one of co-ordination. Besides, it sup- 
plies them with vital information on medical Subjects and offers 
competent advice and such other assistance as it can give for the 
promotion of health and well-being in the country. The Central 
Ministry of Health maintains liaison between the States on the one 
hand and foreign countries and international health organisations on 
the other. The Centre also administers quarantine in ports, enforces 
Standards in the quality of imported drugs, supervises and controls 
_ сепфтта1 health institutions and promotes research through the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and office bodies. It also contributes 
statistical information to. the State Governments and their health 
departments, AS у E 
y Before 1947 the medical and health services were administered 
by two separate departments, but soon after attainment of ;indepen- 
dence, the offices of the Director General of Indian Medical Service 
‘and the Commissioner of Public Health were merged in the Dir 
_ torate-General of Health Services. Directorate-General of Healt 
Services controls medical and public health and offers the necessa 
advice on these matters to the Health Ministry. y 


T; 5 
! i 
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Ministry of Health—With the advent of ind ini: 
of Health has been established at the Ac aL 
directly responsible for the health of the Centrally Administered 
Areas. The States are autonomous in respect of medical relief and 
public health. The ^ Centre however advises the States and 
keeps in close touch with them in their endeavours to build up the 
GER of he people commited to their charge. 7 
n wider aspect the functions of the Central Ministr: 
may be Summaria as follows :— usury Не 
(1) o be responsible for international health i 
the RES of port quarantine. N xelations fang 
о administer the central health institutions—th Е 1 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, the Malaria та Шах 
COPI азар Твае the perolpis Laboratory, the Central 
Drugs Laboratory, and such other Central Heal ituti 
may б) created from time to time. EUR BERANE CES 
3) To promote research through the Indian C i i 
Research and other bodies. ойор 
(4) To promote in consultation with State Government; 
yegulation and development of the medical, pharmaceutical nb age 
ИМ Капа rud professions. 
А 5) То promote, in consultation with State G 
x ‚ establishment and maintenance of drug standards. Sur c dta nE 
q Ay) To lay conn and DE appropiate standards of medical 
- | dental, nursing, pharmaceutical and other ancill: ' f 
hj pame Education. ү ME OSD TG 
E. (7) To collect information regarding developments i 
` medical sciences and in health administration. in India and ае 
and to make such information available to State Governments ana 
their Medical and Health Departments. 
< (8) To promote through a Central Health Board and otherwise 
discussions and exchange of information on health problems. Ў 
(9). To promote through a Central Health Board and otherwise 
special inquiries into particular health problems and co-ordination of 
ето оре, Јев and bl | 
(10 о collect and give publicity to statistical and other infor. _ 
mation relating to health problems with the object of add 
the interest of and educating both the professional and lay ФИР r 
on health TE ne ЫП 
(11) о discharge the functions of the Stat 
1 jn Health and Local Governments matters in the Ve NEIN 
tered areas. 
t bi ek 
2 (12) То build up and maintain a Central Health Servi : 
К the purpose of (a) ensuring high standards of administration се i i 
Centre, (b) collaborating with the States for the maintenance of E: І 
equally efficient standard in their administration, (c) making ay; EN 
able to the Centre and the States the services of highly qualified aa 
sonnel for teaching, research and medical institutes. js 
i Problem of Public Health in India—The Planning Commissi 
| nas. stated that “the incidence of sickness, the existence of БАРДЫ 
the death rate, the expectation of life at various ages and the i 
M t f 
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DELHI 

Hindi, Urdu, Kanadi 85 Baluchi 1 
Punjabi & Malayalam 9,805 Russian 10 
Pahari 1,646,476 Syric 1 Turkish 2 

Kashmiri 411 Pushtu 931 English 3,635 

Bengali 10,315 Sindhi 15,110 German 15 

Tamil 8,745 Burmese 87 French 16 

Telugu 9,667 Chinese 95 Swedish 17 

Gujarati 14,038 Persian 14 Italian 16 

Marathi 19,955 Tibetan 2 Dutch 11 

Bihari 2 Arabic 2 

Assamese 4,548 Ceylonese 10 d 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 


" Nicobari is spoken by 38 p.c. and Hindustani by 13 p.e. of the 
- population. 


Bengali .. 2,363 Nicobari 10111,1792 
Burmese .. 1,584 Tamil a ДУБА, 
Hindustani .. 4,139 Telugu .. 1,044 
Hindi i4 975 Uraon 1:065 


Malayalam 11 2,815 Andamanese m 27 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Public Health Administration—The public health administration 
is mainly a state subject, but Central Ministry of Health exercises 
_ sole executive powers in regard to subjects in the Union List and 
. concurrent powers in relation to the subjects in the Concurrent List. 
_ So far as the States are concerned, the functions of the Ministry of 
. Health is purely advisory and one of co-ordination. Besides, it sup- 
plies them with vital information on medical subjects and offers 
‘competent advice and such other assistance as it can give for the 
“promotion of health and well-being in the country. The Central 
Ministry of Health maintains liaison between the States on the one 
hand and foreign countries and international health organisations on 
the other. The Centre also administers quarantine in ports, enforces 
standards in the quality of imported drugs, supervises and controls 
-centrral health institutions and promotes research through the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and office bodies. Tt also contributes 
statistical information to the State Governments and their health 
departments, "MS } n 

Before 1947 the medical and health services were administered 
_by two separate departments, but soon after attainment of indepen- | 
dence, the offices of the Director General of Indian Medical Services 
‘and the Commissioner of Public Health were merged in the Direc- 
torate-General of Health Services. Directorate-General of Health | 
Services controls medical and public health and offers the necessary 
| i on these matters to the Health Ministry. ў 4 
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Ministry of Health—With th i 
of Health has been established. oe tne сеа ependence, а Ministry 
directly responsible for the health of the EIER Аш UO 
Areas. The States are autonomous in respe серна Ayana 
public health. The Centre however Seis ocu 
keeps in elose touch with them in their ideo > the States and 
nen Бе people committed to their charge ours tou 
n wider aspect the function: al Mini 
may б) рио as follows ae of the Central Ministry of Health 
о be responsible for internati ` 
the an of port ОЕТ open health relations ‘and 
А о administer the central | instituti 
| Institute of Hygiene and Public Bes ag а M ORB АТЫДЫ 
Central Research Institute, the Serologist’s Taba atos Тш at 
Drugs Laboratory, and such other Central Health iy EC Aa 
may GS created from time to time. nstitutions as 
o promote research through i i 
Re E abe other bodies. rough шетаа Council of Medical 
) To promote in consultation with State G 
regulation and development of the medi 3 pvexnmerts MEE 
тер nurse MEE edical, pharmaceutical and dental 
To promote, in consultatio i ` 
е А eue maintenance of лагао ovement а 
о lay down and enforce appropriate ta: d: i 
| dental, nursing, pharmaceutical ent ards of medical 
SONS Education? ical and other ancillary branches of 
7) To collect information regardi i 
medical seiences and in health XEM UA d and iur uns 
and to make such information available to State G CEPR 
iis Medical and Health Departments. USER itd 
8) To promote through a Central Health d 
discussions and exchange of information on кре 
150 То DINE E a Gentral Health Board and sisse 
specia шш into particular health problems and co-ordination of 
(10) To collect and give publicity to statisti 4 
mation 1678008 о рып problems with etre d 
the interest of and educatin both th 1 Ing 
on NOE m. & атыг kesana andi Jawi publik 
11 о discharge the functions of the Stat 
in Health and Local Government: rs i ate Government 
Dui ampa T s matters in the Centrally-adminis- 
(12) To build up and maintain a Central H i 
the purpose of (а) ensuring high standards of naa eie Hun 
Centre, (b) collaborating with the States for the eS CAU 
equally efficient standard in their administration, (c) ШАДЫ: Galan 
‘able to the Centre and the States the services of highly спане ауа 
sonnel for teaching, research and medical institutes. ed peri 
Problem of Public Health in India—The Planning Commissi 
| qas stated that MEDIE 
. the death rate, 


the expectation of life at various ages and the re] 
i F т 4 ela- 


“the incidence of sickness, the existence of disabilit: Д 
vi N 


mi I “ae ЫН PITE ТЇ, wii Кы "nm 
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tion of the active population to the total, determine the qualitative 
and quantitative use that can be made of the available manpower." 
It has been estimated that nearly 7,50,00,000 persons suffer from 
malaria in any normal year and it takes a toll of at least 7,50,000 
lives. It is estimated that about 23 million active cases of tuber- 
culosis exist annually and that i million deaths take place each year 
from this cause alone. The common infectious diseases, cholera, 
small-pox and plague аге also responsible for a large amount of 
mortality. Among the countries for which statisties are available, 
India ranks high as one of the largest reservoirs of infection in res- 
pect of all three. Malhutrition and undernutrition reduce the vita- 
lity and ‘power of resistance of an appreciable section of the popula- 
tion. The food consumed is insufficient to provide the necessary 
energy requirements in the case of 30 per cent of families, and the 
diet is almost invariably ill-balanced and there are in terms of food 
factors а deficiency of fats, vitamins and proteins of high biological 
value. Widespread adulteration of foodstuffs is doing insidious harm 
to the health of the people. Water-supply is totally inadequate. 
Health Survey & Development Committee concluded in 1946 that 
only 6 per cent of the towns in India had protected water supply 
which served 6-15 p.c. of the total population. 
Medical Education—The medical colleges were first opened in 
Madras and Calcutta in 1835 and recognised by the Royal College of 
urgeons in 1845. Since then there has been gradual progress of 
medical education in India. Practically all medical Colleges offer a 


Doctorate of Medicine, Master of Surgery, etc, Several of the col-. 


leges are offering D.P.H. or equivalent. There is also a special pro- 
vision for military medical students of the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment. On the recommendation of the „Inter-University Board, an 
All-India Council of Post-Graduate medical education has been set 
up. The Council will prescribe standards for Post-graduate medical 
education in the universities, and advise them in order to secure 
uniformity of standards throughout the country. 
Nursing Courses—The nursing courses that are available in 
India are: The B.Sc. degree in nursing in the universities of Delhi 
and Madras ; the Junior or Senior certificates in nursing available 
in the hospital schools of nursing such as Medical College Hospitals, 
Nilratan Sirear Hospital, Calcutta, ete ; the assistant nurse eum 
midwives’ courses in Fraser Hospital, Burdwan ; the combined 
course in teaching and dus Gane the Delhi Со 
ing ; publie health nursing in the All-India Institute о: i 
Public Health, Calcutta ; „Tuberculosis nursing in ae ee 
by the W.H.O. and Paediatric nursing in Madras organised also by 
the W.H.O. The durations of these courses are: 4 years for degree 
course, 3 year's 9 months for the certificate courses, 2 years for the 
Asstt. Nurses course and one year for the administrative teaching 
and publie health courses. The tuberculosis and paediatric rsing 
courses аге of 3 months’ goration: Apu 
Boards, Associations, Councils, ete., for All-Indi 5 th 
—We give below a list of boards, associations, councils КЫР ER ede 
Health for all India mostly under Government auspices — 


llege of Nurs- | 


П 


\ 


И 
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! Central Council of Health—was star! 
| Article 263 of the Constitution. Its rd August 9, 1952 under 
action and to encourage the Centre and the cru concerted 
effort. This Central Council consists of the Central He apana 
(as Chairman) „апа Health Ministers of States. It ee 1 Minister 
recommends policies on matters concerning all aspects considers enel 
vironmental hygiene, nutrition, health education, and the Gaun Gw 
and research, etc. а promotion 


of facilities for training 
Central Advisory Board of Health—was started in 1937, in 


which all State. Governments are associated. It i 
the purpose of discussing and formulating of MARE. ae 
and also to ensure co-operation between the Centre and th policy 
and Daten ва ang State. e States 
ndian Nursing ouncil—was inaugurate H 
1949. One of the main functions of ООП is Deni on May 19, 
mum standards for the training of nurses. The Indi булуп 
Council has been vested with the power to inspect SB Narsing 
The efforts of the Council is airected Tru 


tions and examination: ЖЫП 
attaining а uniformly higher standard than th ‹ е 
2 Medical Association—This is an at inte pense y. 

on 


Indian ( 
of medical practitioners of India founded in 1928-29 for the purp 
ose 


of looking after the interest of medical ed Б : 
the ш Че proh in India- education, public health and 
Medical Store epots and 'actories—The: 
main medical depots in Madras, Bombay dae ana] UERSUM four 
tories are attached to the first two depots. The Depot arnal. Fac- 
ries are running on а commercial basis and are е пап and Facto- 
Medical Council of India—was constituted in 1993 То 
lines of General Medical Council of Great Britain. The С along, the 
to maintain uniform minimum standard of university m une tries 
fications for India proper and tries to arrange for reci epeal quali- 
nition in Jndia proper of approved qualifications but it pregal recog- 
рр РО ра blicity Bureau has b b VENE 
ealth Рибисї —has been establi 4 
Bhore Committee’s recommendations with a ined according о the 
useful information on health in a popular way to mak sseminating 
health-minded. e the people 
Drugs Control and Drugs Technical Board—Und 
Act of 1942, the Central Government constituted the Dr the Drugs 
cal Board in 1942. Its functions are to advise the Cent: rugs Techni- 
Governments on technieal matters arising out of the, ral and State 
of the Act. administration 
The enforcement of the control over manufactur istry 
and sale of drugs in the States is the concern of the 3 distribution 
The Central Government is responsible for tate Govern- 
st | drugs imported into India and over the control over 
distribution and sale of drugs in the Centrally-a аот шепигасте 
Indian Research Fund Association—The CORAM ered areas. 
«ced by the Government of India and was founded in ion is AA 
for the purpose of conducting research in medicine Ld year 1911 
Pitas managed by a Governing Body whose ent allied sub- 
ers are ap- 


ry += е aa ys 


кү" rs Le ay 
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pointed by the Government of India. 
the Association covers a wide field such 
filariasis, nutrition, industrial health, maternity and child welfare, 
clinical research etc. The Association has a number of Advisory 
Committees and grants annually 15 fellowships for research work, 
both medical and non-medical. "The fellowship carries a stipend of 
Rs, 250 per month tenable for two years. 
Provincial Medical Councils—began to function from 1942 when 
_ the first Provincial Medical Council was Started in Bombay, Tt is now 
functioning in all the States. The Provincial Councils keep register 
of qualified practitioners and supervise medical education and ins- 
pect examinations and exercise disciplinary Powers over medical prac- 
titioners, and also advise local governments in regard to recognition 
- of various EP, qe are Hon g) 
Dental Council of In 14 Was inaugurated on М , 
_ the development of dental training and practice dons roe oe 
күрен the ЕЕН ПЕ of Шш DER Councils at the ште апа 
in the States, for the organization o. ental servi ^ 
in urban and rural Mar Ё Wal services for the people 
All-India Council o ost-Graduate Medi : 4 
been constituted to prescribe standards for р Medical Bducation—has 


à te medical edu- 
r Suggest > д у 

l of standards throughout the country. ^^ tions to evolve uniformity 

| Pharmay Council of India—was 

Я 


as malaria, cholera, leprosy, 


inaugura : 
10, 1949 under the Pharmacy Act of 1948. The аб Delhi on May 
Pharmacy Council marks a definite and import Uguration of the 
campaign for the regulation of the quality and pu: ee 5 
available to the people of this country, ~ Purity of q 
Voluntary Organisations The follo: 
| voluntary organisations associated with | PER 
4 Red Cross Society, (2) St. John's Ambulan ДҮН 2537, 5 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, (4) dss ciation, (3) 
» (5) Association for the Prevention of В але. 188105, of Lepers, 
culosis Association of India, . (7) Internatio ae Bengal, (6) Tuber- 
_ the Rockefeller Foundation in India. nal Health’ Divi 
T Control of Major Diseases—]In 1937 a 
E against Tuberculosis which Was assumin Movement Was 


wing are th 


y Е E started 
| every year. Tuberculosis Association of Than larming proportion 
. all provincial associations are affiliated, e Coas formed to which 
_ Governments launched the B.C.G С 


. ea: а ” ventral an 

_ ап all-India basis in 1948 with the asus taint THR ee 
_ UNICEF. Central B.C.G. Organisation Tag of 1.7.0, AON and 
- B.C.G. vaccination campaign. The Governme en created to direct 
ready started manufacturing B.C.G. Era India have al- 
- Guindy. There are three centres at Delhi Pa aboratory at 
_ for studying the incidence and Spread of th, | ina and Trivandrum 
. University there is а T. B. Institute, lSease, v ile at Delhi 

К А National Malaria: Control Scheme Wa i 
X establishment of 125 Field Malaria Cont launcheg in 1953 by 
protect a population of about 12,50 lakhs resi diol Uni САВ 
ала Б атте ‘People die ae malarious areas: 
4 “Neer annually- 


The research conducted by | 
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Th ri d 
ne Tata Memorial Hospital at Bombay and the Chittaranjan H 
jan Hos- 


! pital at C 1 5 T 
pit t Calcutta are the only two institutions for the treatment of 
С t nt o 


cancer. 
TEH 5 " 
is estimated that the number of leprosy cases in India is оу 
t 15 over 


one million. The Mission of Le i 
н OA р pers is the lar; 
Gandhi antileprosy, work Të has 95 пене ан. attached to dt 
EARI onal Дш has established a Leprosy Found SONOS 
grat ED x onim for combating the ейде анта nd 
Association). Е formerly Br. Empire Leprosy Relief 
India and the International Assis 
; E апо tance—India i А 
fie DANS, Health Organisation since 1948. eU Че amener iS 
1 N PAD GR from the World Health Or, SE RATED A 
. N. Int nal Children’s Emergency Fund шры АП апа 
organisations generally takes the form of expert ad ely Wn these 
na сазда Ep medical literature, йө waded даргох 
n y have one much to control and cure tuberc les equipment. 
diseases, malaria and improve child health in Aa CEU Venerea] 
in the form of equipment and technical ALKO, eonan Help 
received for the manufacture of anti-biotics, such as BC. also) been 
enicillin ete. The projects of W.H.O. includes—B age Maceme, 
tholera research, plague research, taena aad Child БЕСИН piget 
awarding of fellowships on various medical and e RAE 
sub- 


jects to Indian personnel. 
Medical Census—A medical census was taken i 
the number of persons engaged in Жена, EE et ы аш 
. e 


result is as follows— 


Registered Medical Vaceinators | 

Practtonee cot 91,980 Dentists Үү z 5928 
Vaids, hakims, ete rac- Other Ороп a 198; 
ticing without being ployed in Teenie ipu 1 
registered e BE other private institu- 
Compounders e SENE tions rendering medical 
Nurses a ee er health Servi 

Midwives .. 93,938 ces 72,970 

3,64,120 


"Ten-Yenr Health Plan—All-India Health Surve; 
den mmitte Chairman, Sir Joseph. Bhore) раа, persons : 
rehensive ten-year national health. plan for India í 
ia 


35, 945 om 
25, 1 ac n 
costing RS- 1,000 crores. 
i) 


he scheme which takes the village as the nucleus for health 


organisation. P. сеп i 
1, Primary of villages with a population of 20,000 to b 
e 


in charge of ? it 
* youd o 3 doctors, 2 publie health nurses, and i 
Each primary unit is to have a phus 


in addition here Wi n homes: 
wives at the V B 


M 


rovides for :— f, á 
s in every village with a dispensary contain 
аїп- 


E roup A 
Bach Е d doctor with a woman doctor as well a A 
тее primary centres to have 30 bed ho a P 
ay 
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2. Secondary centres for a population of 50,000—60,000 „with 
specialist staff and hospital and laboratory facilities of a higher 
than those in the primary centres, whose work they will supervise. 

3. District centres with a still higher type of health organisa- 
tion, each district hospital having 200 beds and being able to provide 
medical and surgical aid of a high order. 


act independently and display initiative in tackling their problems. 
ture is Rs. 163 crores in first five 
second five years, with a recurring 


annual expenditure of Rs. 40 crores during first half and Rs. 81 crores 
during second half of the programme. 


(2) Control of malaria. 
(3) Preventive health care of the rural population through 
. health units and mobile units. 
( (4) Health services for mothers and children, 
(5) Health education and training. 
(6) Self-sufficiency in drugs and equipment. 
(7) Family planning and population control. 


, mostly on the proposed All-Indi 
Medical Institute and National Ma e indio 
The following statement shows the distributio 


(In lakhs of- Res, 
Medical Public Heat } 


Central Govt. -« 86898 — ' 1252.0 LASTS 
Part A States +. 8,394-430 2,956-00 6,380-30 
Part B States .. 580-70 657-40 1,238-10 
Jammu & Kashmir 1 46-00 82:20 128-20 
Part C States 73 222-50 228-00 450-50 
CET RA PENY 
4,808:73 5,145-80 9,954-53 
AGES 
LABORATORIES, MEDICAL RESEARCHES & ASSOCIATIONS 


Indian Research Fund Association (1911)— Is t 
Б nitation m d enel уша med 

vised by Advisory Committees. 1 o 
cholera, plague, malarial mortality and nutrition, Al with malaria, 
approves an annual programme of research one Ssociation 
for research and in certain cases may constitute special nants-in-aid 

Central Research Institute, Kasauli (1906) enquiries, 

vaccine such as anti-typhoid, anti-cholera and anti rero cee 


.the Carmichael Hospi 
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for Civil and Military requirements, also well-known for its research 
on major epidemics апа also endemic diseases. The Institute serves 
as a centre of reference for anti-rabic treatment. A Rabies Research 
Centre is being opened here and also a new Anaerobie block has been 
constructed. 2 

All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta— 
Established in 1932 with the aid of an endowment from Rockefeller 
Foundation which provides the scheme with the present building and 
its initial equipment. The Government of India allow a grant of 
Rs. 3,00,000 per year. The object of the Institute—(1) the training 
of publie health personnel, qualifying students for publie health 

d (2) pursuits of research on several aspects of publie 
study of diseases like malaria, etc. 

All India Medical Institute, Delhi—This institute is to be started 
at Delhi. The main purpose of the Institute will be.to act as a de- 
monstration centre where high standards of training in under- 
graduate, post-graduate and research fields are maintained. It will 
in addition train teachers for Medical Colleges in the country. 

Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta—The Biochemical Standar- 
disation Laboratory, Caleutta was converted into Central Drugs La- 
boratory in 1947 to take up the registration of patent or proprietary 
medicines under Drugs Act and to analyse samples in case of disputes 
over standards of products sold or imported into the country. 

Pharmacognosy Laboratory which was established in 1948. for 
pharmacognostic testing in connection with the enforcement of Drugs 
Act has been merged with Central Drugs Laboratory and now forms 

О of the main laboratory. * 
ist Laboratory, Calcutta was established in 1914. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Caleutta (1932)—The School and 
ital for Tropical Diseases which are primarily 
a research hospital attached to the school are of the status of a pro- 
vincial institution under the Government of West Bengal, but actually 
Үрп have an all-India aspect. It has the following departments:— 
(1) Tropical Medicines; (2) Bacteriology and Pathology, (3) Proto- 
шошду, (5), Past, (d) Helmintholoy. 

А irator , elmin 

d respir Гаһотаіоту, Practice, ology, 
a stitute, Bombay —The Institute acts as 

шры nez me nufacture of plague vaccine for the whole of Indis 
Sed centre for the manufacture, of anti-rabie vaccine for Bombay 
Presidency. Teaching & Research Institute i 

Central, Lepr established shortly. A oking enue 
(Майгав) —і8 eing КӨ of Mental Health, Bangalore (1954) —Тһе only 


‘All-India Institute whole of South-East Asia was inaugu 

one of its kind, i d Institute is under the control of А 
August Ж 2 tant line of activity at this Institute will be per- 
Council. - i artment. „Тһе other departments are Depart- 
sonality a ћ08 matic Medicine where influence of chronic emo- 
ment, of. rs ities and stresses in the production or worsening of 
tional difficu high blood-pressure, heart and circulatory 


physical dise 1 Ў 


di 
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NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER PHYSICIAN 


Canada 900 Norway 850 Haiti 10,000 
U. S. A. 750 Sweden 1,400 Peru 4,500 
Japan 1,100 Switzerland 1,000 India 6,000 
Belgium 1,100 U. K. : 1,200 Philippines 12,000 
France 1,200 Australia 1,000 New Guinea 33,000 
W. Germany 800 New Zealand 800 t 
Netherlands 1,200 Kenya 14,000 


О: N. Statistical Year-Book, 1953). 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


. Early History—The first development of Radio in India began 
with a Radio Club at Madras in 1924, but regular service was inau- 
gurated by the Indian Broadcasting Company when the first station 
Was opened in Bombay on July 23, 1927 and Calcutta station was 
opened on August 26, 1927. Before these dates a number of low 
power stations in various parts of India were working, Financial 
MICE overpowered the company and it went into liquidation in 

tarch, 1930. 

But there was an universal demand that broadcasting should 
continue in India without any interruption. As a result of various 
representations, Government decided to take over the radio as an 
experimental measure. With effect from 1st April, 1930, it was 
placed unded the direct control of the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour under the designation of 
"Indiam State Broadcating Service) — vu 4 

But the position of broadcasting in India did not improve. , The 
Government again decided to close down the service as it was being 
тип at a considerable loss. The decision to close down was announc- 
ed on the 9th October, 1931. The announcement caused considerable 
agitation everywhere. It became however clear that new sources of 
revenue had to be found out if broadcasting was to continue in India. 
It was decided that customs receipts should be incresed. So broadcas- 
ting in India started again as a state monopoly under the name of All 


India Radio in 1936. 


ince then there has been steady progress. Today All India 
ас, 18 y vast organization under the Director-General of Broad- 
casting with a net work of regional. stations all over India. Each 
station is under a Station Director, A.LR. has now at its command 
a most powerful battery of transmitters capable of covering at least 
four continents direct. Even in its present set-up, A.LR. is Asia’s 
biggest institution of its kind. r A } i 

Since 15th August 1947, the number of radio stations has in- 
creased from six to twenty two including the stations taken over 
from the integrated states. А 

A.LR. net-work now.consists of 22 stations and four auxiliary 
units. The rate of increase of licences is now between 10,000 to 
11,000 per month. 


n 
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] The drawback of the A.I.R.—But inspite of the vast progress of 

í А.К. to-day, after 18 years, A.LR.'s voice does not reach even one 
person out of a hundred. There are only 750,000 radio sets in India 
which means that for every 1000 people 2 radio sets are in use. In 
Britain for every 1,000 people 323 radio sets are in operation; in 
Japan 111, in Australia 281, in Austria 228. The general complaint 
is that people do not buy radio sets. The answer is—they do not buy 
them because they cannot afford to buy expensive commodity. There 
is no attempt on the part of the Government to produce cheap sets 
in India for common people. The number of transmitters now in 
India is 50, The number of transmetters позу їп use in Japan is 156, 
in Australia 153, not to speak of Mexico and Brazil where respecti- 
vely 230 and 223 transmitters are in use. 

Organisation—Broadeasting 1s now a central subject under the 
Constitution and the A.LR. is a wing of the Department of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting of the Government of India. It is under the 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting. The Minister is advised 
by Standing Committee of ten members elected by the Parliament; 
The head of the organisation is the Director-General, A.LR. who is 
assisted by two Dy. Director-Generals. Above the Director-General 
is the Secretary of the Department of Information and Broadcasting 
who is responsible to the Minister-in-charge. Director-General is 
assisted by four Deputy Director-Generals. On the engineering side, 
at the head of the organisation is the Chief Engineer at New Delhi. 
Each station has its own Station Engineer. 

Promotion of Hindi—The new Constitution brought with it im- 
portant changes in the poliey as well as Size of the organisation. 
This choice of Hindi as national language is reflected in A.LR. pro- . 
grammes in à number of ways. The volume and variety of broad. 
casts in Hindi from stations located in the predominently Hindi areas 
were increased by modifying the linguistic composition of their pro- 
grammes. In December, 1950 stations in the non-Hindi area inaugu- 
rated popular courses of lessons in Hindi in their respective regional 
languages. News bulletins in Hindi are also broadcast from stations 
in non-Hindi areas. A Hindi Advisory Committee has been set up 
to achieve uniformity in the language and development of vocabu- 
lary in Hindi. Well-known Hindi scholars have been appointed to 
A.LR. in Hindi-speaking areas. 

Revenue—The sources of revenue are customs duty on wireless 
apparatus, license fees and subscription and advertisement revenues 
from radio journals. There is an annual license fee of Rs. 15 per 
each domestic receiver which is the main source of income. The 
licenses are issued by the Post and Telegraphs .Department. The 
traders in wireless apparatus have to take out special import licenses, 
The A.I.R. has a limited budget of about 2 crores and 40 lakhs per 
year, of which two crores is recurring. - и j 

Journals—Seven radio programme journals, ie., Indiam Listener 
(English), Awaz (Urdu), Sarang (Hindi), Betar Jagat (Bengali), 
Vanoli (Tamil) and Navovemi (Gujarati) апі Vani (Telugu) are 
ished by the А.К. A |; у 
AIR. Stations -are grouped into four regions- North, East, 


publ 


NATE Pee ГЕ ТҮНҮ КҮЧ PRI АИИ 


CEM ES 
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South and West. Ni tations are Delhi, Lucknow, Alla- 
habad, Patna and J; East Regional Stations com- 
prise Caleutta, i. In South Region we 
have Madras, Ti i Vi ih › Trivandrum and Kozhi- 
kode. The W i Nagpur, Baroda, Ahmedabad, 
ations—Delhi—Hindi, Urdu, Hariyana, Eng- 
is Patna—Hindi and English ; Luc- 
Hindi, Urdu, 5 lundur and Amrit- 
Urdu and Engli — Gujarati, English, 
i, Kannada and К agpur—Hindi, Mara- 
roda ujarati ; Dharwar— 
lugu, Hindi, Urdu, 

gali, Hindi Oriya and 

glish ; Shillong-Gauhati— 

: Ladras—Tamil, Hindi, 
dayawada—'Telugu and 
Malayalam and English ; 


r 11 external services. A 
inauguration of а regular service to и 
In regard to news services, 73 news 4 

› 44 for listeners at home and 29 


aleutta pro- 
ani and is 
gramme is broadcast 
Hindustani, 


‘hese programmes ғ re. b 
Most all t 5 T 


roadeast in regi- 
he stations. 


They consist of music, 


divided into two 

astern Service 
rvice for Indians 
to eight distinct 
rvice for Indians in 


cal musie, Hindustani 

Saturday nights at the Delhi Studio in 
ering and is clayed by all stations.. Tt 
gramme is to make the 


Concert of classi 


\ 


resent in London c n 4 af 
f p way discussions are being broadcast sometimes inside 


4 opini 
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| Armed Forces Broadcasts—During the War, Delhi started 

{ special programmes in Hindustani for Indian troops in India and 
abroad. After the war and from 15th August, 1947, the troops pro- 
gramme has been given a new orientation. The programme is now 
broadcast only for 40 minutes daily in the afternoon. 

Farm Forum—is a new broadcast introduced during past five 
years. The speciality of this is participation of listeners and it deals 
with subject like talks on compost, manure making and subjects of 
rural interest. 

Radio Reporting—has now become a regular feature of А.Б. 
programmes. It covers national festivals, cultural activities and 
Sports. e 

S Rural Broadcasts—In a country like India when vast majority 
of the people live in rural area, need for specialised programme for 
rural audiences cannot be over-estimated. So the regional stations 
of A.LR. are now devoting a major portion of evening hours to special 
programmes for villages. The installation and maintenance of radio 
sets in rural broadcasts is now the responsibility of the State govern- 
ments. Free “radio sets have been installed by State Governments, 
such as Delhi and Madras for villages. Caleutta and Bombay sta- 
tions broadcast special programmes, for rural listeners. — 

Radio Debates—A novel experiment in broadcast diseussion is 
now being tried. This is the two way discussion that began in 1949 

) first arranged with co-operation of BBC in which participants were 
and Delhi and conversed over a radio link. Few 


more such two 


Л.Б. net work. 
the 2, Lak Biroadcasts—The news broadcasts of All India Radio is 


ralised in the News Services Division at Delhi and news bulletins 
D from Delhi are relayed by regional stations. AIl India 
Radio now broadcasts 73 news bulletins daily—44 for home listeners 
and 29 for foreign listeners in 27 languages for 14 hours every day. 

Music Broadcasts—A panel was formed to assist All India Radio 
in selecting and grading artistes who broadeast classical and light 
classical music of the North and South Indian Schools. The duration 
of film music has been substantially reduced and the time thus saved 
is being devoted to light music with an acceptable standard of merit, 
АП India Radio has also inaugurated a national programme of music 
from Delhi in order to promote cultural unity among the people. 

Children's Programmes—These programmes are conducted from 
all the stations, the time varying from 30 minutes to an hour. 
Wherever possible the children are divided into two or three age 


E OE ] TN 
gro Pontact with the Public—For establishing and maintaining con- 
tact between A.LR. and its listeners, there is a Director of Public 
Relations at Headquarters. and a Public Relations Officer in some 


stations. ў А } | 

tact with public for | keeping programme a 
Con с with the main trends of the Pl 
ion is maintained by the machinery of the Advisory Committees 
The Regional Programme Advisory Committees 


in 
of various types. 
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RADIO LICENSE FEES y 
1952-53 (gross) Rs. 1,24,77,709. ! 
1 REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS DUTY 
T a samoa Ж 
45-46 Be, 10,44,318 1949-50 е an 62,85, А | 
1946 41 11 72,5147 1950-51 e 5048,541 A 
1947-48 .. 1,61,47,463 1951-52 .. 9259,14 
1948-49 1. 5,51,00,453 
NO. OF SETS AND THEIR VALUE 
Quantity Value Rs. Quantity Value Rs. 
1947 — .. 1,923,060 28569098 1950 .. ^ 19436 31,571,158 
1948  .. 61,777 1,1103,026 1951 <. 27,089 44,601,293 
1949 .. 51,723 8966889 1952 .. 20,569  41,10,68 
NO. OF RADIO LICENSES IN INDIA 
1947 В .. 2,75,955 1950 y .. 4,46,319 
1948 P .. 818,999 1951 Hu .. 6,85,008 
1949 E 11 408,060 1952 i .. 77,58,020 


IMPORTANT DATES OF BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


_ 1924— First Radio Club in India in Madras on May 16, 1924. b 
. 1927— Bombay Station of the Indian Broadcasting Co., opened on _ 
July 23, and Calcutta opened on August, 1927. 

. 1930—Indian Broadcasting Co., went into liquidation on March, 1930 . 

A and Broadcasting was placed under the direct control of the и 

vi Government of India and its name was changed to ‘Indian 

WA State Broadcasting Service.” 

. 1939—Designation of the Indian State Broadeasting Service changed 

д .. to “All-India Radio.” _ 

. 1939—In December, first foreign language service opened. 
1947—Broadcasting started at Patna (26th January) and Cuttack 

> (27th January). 

1948— Broadcasting started at Shillong and Gauhati (1st July). 

1948— Broadcasting started at Srinagar (Kashmir) 1st July. 

'948—Broadeasting started at Nagpur (16th July). 

1948—Broadcasting started at Vijayawada (1st Dec., 1948). 

К Station taken over by Government of India (16th Dec., 

1949 —Allahabad Station opened on 1st Februar 1949. 

.1949—Jodhpur Station went on the air on 26th eed 1949. 
1949—Jullundur Station opened on May 16. 

1949— Ahmedabad Station opened on April 16. 

Ч 1950—Calicut Station opened on June 1. 

..1950—Stations of Mysore, Trivandrum, Hyderabad and Aurangabad 
A uec en AIR on 15% April. : 

rwar лоп opened on „8. 
- 1953—Роола Station opened, o оп JANG 8 
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Bie! be Pre non uL XE 


| INDIA'S COMMERCE 


y PATTERN OF INDIA’S TRADE—PAST & PRESENT— 
out ihe British period, India normally had а Гари стои 
trade. The prepon' erance о: manufactured articles in the country’s 
imports and that of agricultural, commodities and raw materials in 
| its exports were à feature of India's foreign trade. India was essen- 
, tally a primary producer and exported raw materials and semi-pro- 
Similaty her imports were characteristically those 
of an agrarian economy: On the whole, India had a favourable balance 
ue of her total exports exceeding that of her total im- 
ports. With the outbreak of ‘World War II, the position became more 
favourable, and a га ical change took place in the structure of India's 
foreign trade. As the war advanced, the demand for raw meterials 
went up by leaps and bounds. Manufactured articles were also ex- 
ported in large quantities than ever before. | The result was that the 
volume of exports rose to unprecedented hights and India was able 
not only to repatriate all her foreign debts but also to accumulate 
large sterling balances. danke 
fi With the cessation of hostilities, however, there took place a 
gradual reversal of thi d. A decline in the exports became visi- 
a ble DERE DE RUE. OR ету SQU Al 
now became available trom г sources and also the 3 
det vai A han India. At the same time, the ERE 


/ 

Ж, factures 

4 which was far in excess of ti 

к f imports over exports. And their deteriora- 


faced with an excess O 
tion in the. paayon of trade grew more worse with the partition of 


the country. Before 
jute, raw cotton, raw wool, and hides and skins which 


imported commodities. The par 
terials and at the same time, made her a subs- 


суо export raw ma 1 
yaw materials. Partition had also ап adverse 


tantial importer of 
effect on the imports of food grains, as the country became more 


/  £han ever depen ent on imported food grains. The other 
xports were—increased cost of production seed 


decline of e EID m 
rers to charge high prices which acted 
The lack of adequate facilities for d ER 


another factor which adversely affected India's forei 
cumulative effect of all. these was a heavy T pen E The 
Before partition entrepot trading was an important Peat f 
| and she owed it to her strategic geogra hi em 
> situation. She exported goods manufactured in Europe and es aye 
ighbouring Asian countries, who in their turn, sold the oodd 
tern countries through India. The middleman's ТОД: 6588 


rived Indi 4 e of her 
ери situation regarding India’s foreign trade, the Government 


t Н 
-uted the accretion, to India's favourable balance. Partiti ' 
stit ja of a sizable share of her re-export trade With inus 


а Бе pe > ~ ә, * 
жр P RAN CUL PRIUS 
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of India devised various measures to meet the situation to increase Үн 
India’s foreign trade, such as— 
(1) Progressive liberalization of export control for export pro- 
motion. К 
(2) Trade agreements and arrangements with foreign countries. 
(3) Consolidation of commercial services abroad. 
(4) Participation in international fairs and exhibitions. 
(5) Opening of show rooms in important centres of world trade. 
(6) Standardization of Indian goods and commercial servicing 
and publicity through the various units of the Ministry. | 
(7) ароз were restricted to the minimum of the country’s 
needs, Ч 
Export promotion—Towards export promotion, the Government 
= have followed a policy of progressive decontrol, such as export quotas 
were liberalised and many important commodities like cotton textiles 
. and jute goods were placed on the free licensing list. Many articles 
меле. placed on the Open General Licence. Another measure MES 

e reduction ОЁ export dutis, such as on jute goods, raw cotton an 
Toon textiles. Tax relief was granted to certain commodities. 
mport duty on raw materials used by industries producing for export 
Was reduced, Export goods were given high priority in the matter 
of transport and export licensing was centralized. 

4, T rade agreements—Bilateral trade agreements were concluded | 
T many foreign countries, such as Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, A 
walang, Egypt, Irag, Afganistan, Australia, Burma, Czechoslovokia, 
Western Germany, Austria, Indonesia and Japan. The main ob- 
Jective of these agreements was to reduce the strain on countrys 
limited supplies of foreign exchange by securing essential goods 
rom non-dollar areas in return for India's staple exports. Thanks 
to these bitaleral agreements, India was able to obtain scarce goods; 
Such as news prints, capital goods, steel products. These trade agree- 


п types, namely, trade agreements with quantita- 
tive commitments for Au Y s а 


In the countries where trade represen- 
been appointed 


India’s trade by ene Indian Ambassadors, Consul-Generals, etc. 
represen answer d MD ү n 
ббйгарей tie OT atives answered trade enquiries, actively е 


Y ns: w to popularising her pro- 
and ехо" dia participates in a number of international fairs 
C exhibitions. Exhibitions of Indian goods are also organised by 
oU I won through their trade representatives in different cities — 


how-rooms—The Government i i БЕД 
Ax Pays special attention to orga 
nisin£ show-rooms at Indian Missions abroad. These have been 

opened in London, New York and Bangkok and there are window » 


displays of goods at Alex dria, Djakar lm | 
Tokyo, Mauritius, Trinidad and Kabu аә Prague, Stockholm. | 


- mineral resource: 
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TRADE CONTROLS : EXPORT & IMPORT—Export Control 


of commodities was jntroduced in India during World War II 
essential commodities 


with a view largely by preventing 
reaching the enemy, to ensuring supplies for successful prosecu- 
tion of war and also for conserving essential supplies for civilian 
consumption in the country. Unfortunately with the cessation of 
war, conditions have not yet made it possible for export control to 
be withdrawn. But export control is being gradually liberalised at 

' various stages and various items, previously controlled have been 
released from control from time to time. Export control has been 
retained only for scarce commodities. But the degree of restrictions 
which export contro c se on different commodities depends 
on a number of important factors, such as the conditions of internal- 
supply, changes in international demand which has been subject to 
insistance, the volume of exports of agr- 


sharp fluctuations. For i a 
icultural products to be allowed in any one year can be determined 


t г ositio: 
phe Apjectives of export control are as follows—(1) to 
encourage exports, consistant with internal requirements, in such а 
manner as to further the economic development of the country, (2) 
to canalise exports to yield sufficient dollar and other hard currencies, 

of processed goods, (4) to conserve sup- 


lies f internal consump ies | 
plies as shortage, (5) to control the rate of exploitation of India's 


ort control was to regulate imports within 
the limits of India's foreign exchange resources and thus to arrest 
the growing adverse balance of trade. To this end, O.G.Ls are being 
continually widened and cancelled or are, being issued with greater 
] with narrower scope as situation demanded. In this 


restrictions anc ^ А 
way, the main object, that of reversing the adverse trend in the coun- 


try’s balance of trade i 
PROCEDURE OF EXPORT AND IMPORT—Ezport Procedure 
—The power to control export trade is derived from the Import and 
Export (Control) Act of 41947. Notifications are issued from time 
time under this Act to bring any partieular items or class of items 
under control, such. notifieations prohibit export except against a 
licence. Goods Which are covered by the Export Trade Control 
Notifications and are not subject to any form of restriction may be 
d without export licence. Open General Licences are als 

issued in respect of certain items and/or certain destinations. 9 
As is the case with import licensing, the Ministry of ‘Commer 

and Industry is responsible for the execution of policy and ONES 
through the oflice of the Chief Controller of Exports. s 
Import Procedure—Legal sanction for import licensing machi 
nery and procedure is provided by the Imports and Exports (Cone 
trol) Act, 1941... The importation of goods in contravention of this 
Act renders the importer liable to penalty and the goods to confisca 
r the provision of the Sea Customs Act, 1876. This ort 
s ete, subjects to import licensing all articles aa: 


5. ї 
The main object of imp 


PAGAN YA, E CO E ey) Wa GA PN A 
ЗЛЕ "AL 


2 гаре exports Н 
(3) to encourag tion of these commodities which are in ` 
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Я gold, bullion and coins which fall within the 
Bank of India. It Should be noted carefully 


5 rship of the Tariff Commission ў 
emprises not less than three and not more than five members, one 
om is to act as Chairman. Not more than two additional mem- 
k У be appointed for special purposes, Assessors with special 
knowledge may also be appointed by the Central Government to 
assist the С Sittings of the Com- 
mission are to be open to the publie unless the ‘Commission decides 
otherwise in any particular case, _ 


€ Commission is a quasi-judicial body and can, as such 
Summon and enforce attendance, examine on oath and compel the 
Production of documents. 


b ‘unctions of the Commission—The Commission may— 
.. (a) consider claims of protection from industries which have 
mot yet Started production ; 

consider the 


for protection by means other than an in- 
iff rates, 9-9, by concessional duties in respect of raw 
naterials and by Subsidies!; 
i enquire and report generally on the effects of protection on 
Prices and. cost of living and on Subs ii ü 
9f protective or re ies ; 


г поё; < Particular commodities whetl 
(h) inve 


te i t g matters—in- 
dumping aue oat customs or other duties for protective purposes, 

ng, И е 1 i ecti - 
tecte d 2 dustries Г Vantage being taken of tariff Protection by pro 
4n, M), Consider’ the e 


the cost of (o HA ffect of protection 9n the genera] price level, 


dae ! 


E 4 RO a Lei ANTON RI Fa” ЧЛ? А” Р а 
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at prescribed intervals the effects of protection on 


a given industry with reference to cost of production, scale of out- 
prospects of future expansion and the competitive posi- 


tion of the industry. pe. 5 
ing the Enquiries—When investigating a case 


Principles gudu the Ет 
Commission 15 required to have due regard to the 


following points— 2 pi Е 
tas Comprative costs of production in India and competing 


(b) Gost of import oF є 
(с) Representative fair selling price; А Y 
(d) Level of demand, local production, and import; . 

i i nted) on other industries includ- { 


VALUE OF TOTAL TRADE IN MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 


меге ports Exports (Ind. Exports Total trade in 
(foreign Mer- merchandise) (foreign, merchandise) \ 
‘chandise) merchandise) 
^ 1948-49 Pen OBO ue 421,04 7,29 985,50 ' 
- y} 1949-50 1. 609,18 472,07 13,26 1,094,51 ! 
fi 1950-51 `. 566,57 579.01 27,83 117841 4 
^f 1951-52 |. 86044 701,57 13,76 157547  . 
j T 
EA Imports Exports Total trade 
in Treasure 
1948-49 1. 8,06 1,22 4,28 
1949-50 1508,79 111 990 
1950-51 1. 192,72 1,06 23,18 
1951-52 ig 45801... 1,62 46.98 
(Statistical Abstract of India—1951-52). 
BALANCE OF TRADE 
(In lakhs of Rupees) К 
r Balance of Balance of Visible D 
trade in. transactions balance of —— 
merchandise in treasure SA 
1944-45 .. —2,96 —28,89 396,85 
1945-46 } 1226585 —Т12Б i T3410 — 
ат PS —82,51 —41,96 
1947-48 29 —37,48 —21,41 5889 | 
948-49 55 ori mes 18970 S 
949-! t 3 VEA 2 mL 
1949-5 } 24,83 —90 213808 б 


35 0d А2 
196r oz IE (Statistical Abstract of India 185190). 
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OVERALL BALANCE OF TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 


DEL 

1949-50 + 

- 1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 


VAL 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 

- 1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-59 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


OM 


Total ris (Lakhs of Net Im 
сае (lakhs of Rs.) 


Rupees) 


45,872 
50,602 
60,135 
13,281 
57,771 


64,217 
62,491 
62,336 
95,273 
66,025 


ports Balance of trade 
in merchandise 


(lakhs of Rs.) 
—18,345 
—11,889 

—2/201 
—21,992 
—8,25. 


(India : Reference Annual, 1954). 


Canada 


8,37,82 
11,02,29 
13,64,78 
16,23,95 


U. K. 
102,70,79 


`1 115.4924 
1. 135,15,33 
. 187,13,74 


Burma 

9,96,69 
13,92,81 
22,00,12 

1,55,21 


France 
7,34,41 
4,51,38 
6,47,00 

10,45,57 


Italy 
6,46,59 
5,35,50 

12,51,30 
6,91,97 


Sweden 
2,11,19 
2,34,76 
2,41,52 
2,97,83 


Pakistan 
estern 
38,88,81 
12,02,89 
11,60,71 
16,11,39 


Argentina 
16,82,01 
17,64,97 
9,67,08 
17,51,72 


China 
5,57,51 
2,8419 
3,46,25 
6,76,59 


Germany 
2,60,55 
8,95,73 
8,89,21 
8,68,52 


5,87 
9,85,40 
14,28,44 


Switzerland 
1,21,75 
2,49,84 
2,10,62 
2,04,82 


UE OF EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM INDIA 
(Rs. 000) 


Pakistan 
Eastern 
5,42,26 
2,09,36 
1,79,61 
2,86,37 


Czechoslovakia 
2,18,05 
1,29,75 

56,62 
1,18,87 


Egypt 
6607 9 
7,86,40 

‚ 5,78,57 
6,36,48 


Tran 
3,05,87 
4,716,719 
5,97,11 
4,14,66 


Netherlands 
7,24,55 
733,11 
9,55,03 
7,13,00 


Thailand 
2,37,10 
4,18,24 
4,75,77 
8,72,19 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 


U.S.A. 
70,07,14 
79, 76, 76 

` 1,10,10,50 
‚ 1,29,93; 24 


IMPORTS 
Value of Imports 
Canada 


18,29,34 
18,73,14 


„Вита 
26,24,68 
14,15,21 

18, TT, 15 
23,33,55 


France 
3,00,94 
3,19,96 

10, 198, AL 
9,93, 29 


Japan 
6,37,96 
21,87,12 
10,04,12 
24,60,74 


Thailand 
8,53,98 
12,33,25 
8,14,65 
11, 64, 09 
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U.S.S.R. 
5,36,47 
3,36,23 
134,09 
6,67,18 


& EXPORTS 
into India (Rs. 000) 
Pakitan 
Western 
22,04,80 
12,88,00 
20, 46 
1027,27 


Argentina 
12,87,51 
8,99,40 
511 
19,46 


China 

1,21,24 

49,76 

67,42 

15,89,18 

Germany Iran 

2,28,17 20,49,74 
6,38,70 32,47,49 
10,96,26 36,96,35 
28, 28, 28 29,08,82 


Netherlands 
5,45,21 
4,84,16 
6,64,05 

10,89,02 


U.S.A. 
109,12,92 
92,96,17 
115,82,34 
2\87,91 


ATS 


Pakistan 

Eastern 
30,98 
14,39 
43,49 
26,54 


Austria 
79,81 
57,47 

1,93,17 

2,46,53 


Egypt 

31,89,61 
40,21,06 
32,86,68 
40,49,47 


Italy 
18,31,43 
14,75,22 
15,34,32 
17,74,81 


INDIAN INDUSTRY 


ia i he eight 
ND OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES—India is one of t 
dotem nations of the world. In steel, cotton te: 


ccelaratin 


ADMI -UP—For the i 


Ministry, there 
Work under its 
th it. They inclu 

fice of the Chie н 
ew Delhi with b Madras, Cochin, 
responsible for exer- 
fore 3 ntry. 
(2) m а 
есероойѕ, 
- tries other 
et А trial Advisers, 
е dealing other with chemicals and 
er none evelopment Wing has 
ea) e 
0: ‚ control over the 
rodu 1 Р 
15 responsible for the 
mic research on matters 


vommerce of the country. —— 


|, oy 
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гае Шайа Ма, cod pim 
10) Four Statutory Boards, namely, 'entra i oard, Cen- 
Tree Eu Indian Coffee Board and Indian Ru 


f these particular industries. 
ems POLIC E C OVERNMENT—is based on 


STRIA poLicy OF 
INDUSTRIAL omulgated on 6th April 1948. . 


objective is to P de 
rise in standard of living by ex з 
creasing production and offering opportunities to all for employ- 
ment. To this end, the. 
Planning Commission to for e i 
execution. In the P state of country’s economy, emphasis 
should be placed upon expansion of production: in particular on pro- | 
duction of capital equipment, of goods satisfying the people's basic 
needs and of commodities for export. e Y 

The State is to play а pros ressively active role in the develop- 

ies. For sometime to come the State can contribute 


m i r | 
ent of industries. e i se of ‘national wealth by expanding its | 


more quiekly to 
present activities. 
centrating on new Wu 
acquiring and runn 
of Government are to be— Z3 
(а) manufacture of arms and ammunition; 
(b) production and contorl of atomic energy; 
(c) ownership and managem* 5 4 
(d) in any emergency, any industry vital for national defence. 
(2) In respect of the following industries, the State will be exclu- 
urther development except in so far as the 
n 


nits of production in other fields rather than 
ting units; (1) The exclusive monopolies 


(a) Coal, (b Iron ап , 
) Coal, (b) Ae of telephone, telegraph and wireless 


Shipbuilding, (e) Manufacturi p 
equipment and (f) Mineral ой production. 
(3 І ind eld 


enterprise, indivi 
and control of certain specifie 
ENTA mom the point of xi Ri SEES 
volved. is policy was en lorse y the Plannin: Oo n 
its final report. The Planning Commission *has a rep ted m edi 
economy" as à suitable basis for the industrial development of th } 
country. State regulation of the private sector of industry wa: Ж 
sidered essential to SOS development. в con- j 

DEVELOPMEN AND CONTROL—The industrial policy of ie 


ry of the Resolution:—The immediate 0 


_ ав aircraft, arms and ammunition, electric ] 


O T ь 
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te industry 
Government 


paper, and non-ferrous metals, 


eduled products. 


С of new industrial undertakings 


- of industries. The 
sentatives of indust 
- already been consti 


repersentatives of labour, 


control of industrial undertakings in an emer; 


tuted. The 


tion is appreciably falling or if 
ating in an industrial unit, the 


into its affairs and su 
‘to all factories which em 


Sgest suitable remedies, This 
ploy 50 or more wi 


Power. It is also applicable to 


but employs 100 workers 
INVESTMENT & 


tion was establishe 


а 


їп 


Poration Act of 1948, in 


the industrial concerns of India 
crores, The capital i 


July 1 
the for, 


4 p.c. per annum. The 


1951-52 amounted to Rs. 6-55 


rations Act of 1951 envisages t 
the States wit 


"Corporations in 


small scale industries which do 
Industrial Finance Corporation. 


Industria] Corporations under the Act, 
The Industrial Credit and In 
trial Credit and Investment Сог 


technicians, and ¢ 


+ Its authorised share 


the Government of India as 


a minimum div; the 
loans granted by. the Gd i 


The State Fin, 
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M 
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lopment Councils to promote effi- 


A^ 


and gives wide powers of direction 
:. This Act includes industries, such 


atters. 


Development Council 


the quality of producti 
Government ma 


a factory which does 


or more. 
FINANCE An Industrial Fin 


948 by e Industria] 


anei 
not fall within the "Eel 


Act will apply 
Orkers and are run by 


(2) regulation 


ustries, (3) consultation 


h 50 envisages the constitution of a Cen 
Council and Development Councils fo 


Central Advisory Council co; 
ry, labour, consumers and 


not use power 


ance Co rpora- 
Finance Cor- 


capital is Rs. 


orporation in 


Several States Һауы of, All-India 


ауе 


in India, S pur, 
and Modernisation 


started State 


15 to assist in i pri 
«ОСО indue di dustrial enterprise 


‘pose generally 
of such indus- 


тк уе a m4 
Shang c vu 
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trial enterprises, to encourage and promote th ici 

j; } : 4 e arti i 
private capital both internal and external in these E ае: | 
to encourage and promote private ownership of industrial invest- 


ments. 
he Corporation will provide finance by way of lon; $ 
term loans or participate in the equity capital of P веша 


tee loans for other private investment sources. It may make funds 


available for reinvestmen 

possible. Dr. Ramaswami Mudaliar will be the first Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Percival Beale, Chief Cashier of the 
land, will be the General Manager of the Corporation 


also underwrite new issues of securities. 


crores. The British investor: 
stors for Rs. fifty lakhs, while the Indian 


crore and American inve: 
promoters are issuing shares to banks, insurance companies and other 


institutions for Rs, two crores and to t 
total capital Rs. five crores. The value 


a half crores, making up ШЕ a us E 
of each share will be Rs. 100. = е au orised capital of the M 
ration will be Rs. 95 crores, divi Corpo 
and 2,000,000 unclassified shares 0 Et 

The Governm crediting the Corporation with 
Rs. 74 crores free o: 
poration will have to re ures 
over a period of 15 years commencing trom the end of th 
year period. e World Bank has given a loan of cUm 18 
Саев (510 million) me Wor : о 
: purchase of importe material, equipment and servi 
carry out private industrial projects financed by Ae anaes to 
The loan will be for a term of 15 years and bear interest at 48 ed 
cent per annum, including the statutory commission of 1 e per 
Amortisation Will begin on January 1, 1960. The loan c 
guaranteed by the Government of India. ill be 


The British inves 
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the Rockfeller Brothers i A Ш 
poration have subscribed shares of ota iene аен 
National Industrial Corporation—The National I 5 
Development Corporation was formally registered) : ndustrial 
vate company on October 20, 1954, with an initial са ital а DIN 
crore. The entire share capital is owned by the (су. of Rs. 1 
India. The principal objects, of the Corporation are озен ш 
апа establishment of industries for the manufacture and promoten 
of plant, machinery implements and goods of any descri prodnega 
to promote the industrial development and to aid an d ion likely | 
industrial undertaking owned by private companies also SE any 
and other resources for establishing new industries or О capital 4 
ming 


their. existing business. 
3 p 


1 y i ill start new. 
ional Industrial Development Corporation will s t М 
г Dt E the publie sector. It will not take up the produc 


-ment of a competent firm of consulting engineers to offer technical 
assistance, 


private and public enterprises, 
orporation will not compete 


rces for a rapid indus- 
— trial progress was keenly felt. The Government’s policy in regard 
to the foreign capital was enunciated in the Industrial Policy Reso- 
‘lution of April 1948 which laid down— 


the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should 
be carefully regulated in the national inter 


be given for the remittance of 
onsistently with the foreign ex- 


at end in view, it has 
‘pital should collaborate in 
eady been set up in 
other hand Govern- 
elp and co-operation 


се and assist Government on the organisation and 
of cottage and small-scale industries and function as 
reising executive funetions through the Execu- 


„ап executive body ехе 
ge Committee; { 

Ў 

; 
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4 (2) To examine and advise how cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries can be co-ordinated with large-scale industries; 
(3) To examine the schemes of the State Governments for the ` 


promotion of cottage and small-scale industries and to assist in co- 
ordinating them; ; 

4) "To advise the Government on the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of cottage and small-seale industries in India and abroad. 

A Gentral Cottage Industries Emporium was opened at Delhi in 


April, 1949. 

RESEARCH-—Council of Secientific and Industrial Research— 
This Council formed under the Central Government, auspices, is the 
first organised effort in India to popularise and put into effective use 
the application-of science to industry. It has under it 24 expert com- 
mittees which survey the scientific needs of the various industries from 
time to time and suggest the means of developing them. It has estab- 
lished the 11 national research organisation. A committee, known as 
Ў the Industrial Liaison Committee, functioning under its auspices is 
required to keep in constant touch with the industries on matters 
relating to the utilisation of the results of researches carried under 
a apep of Industrial Statistics brings out a bulletin which 


| Directorate $ d 
| aug monthly statistics of production covering 92 select industries 
} 


vided into 19 groups: nays 
Patents Advisory Committee grants patents to inventors in 


(“various technical and research establishments and for commercial 
— 4 exploitation. ^ 
} Б Government have also established Handloom Development Board 
> gn agp with a grant of Rs, 1,000,000 for distribution in different States. 
Silk Board was constituted in May, 1949 for the development of 
sericulture in India. The Government 15 encouraging the industry 
by means of grants to "States, establishment and development of 
cocoon markets, importation of silk from Japan, cultivation and pro- | 
duction of mulberry. | 
if A chain of National Laboratories has been set up under the 
.—. gouneil of Scientific and Industrial Research to deal with the tech- 
nieal problems of industries. i 
; INDIAN STANDARDS INSTITUTION—Standards are requir- 
- ed at every step of production of goods—to grade raw materials, to 
specify requirements for manufacturing equipment, processes and 
finished products; and to lay down méthods of test to determine 
compliance with the requirement prescribed. Till 1947 there was | 
_ po organised activity in the sphere of standardization and different 
y) organisations, both in the private sector as well as in Governmental 
- had their own machinery for this purpose. In 1947 Indian Standards | 
Institution (L.S.L) was set up. Emrolled as a member of the Interna. 
tional Standards Institution, Geneva, this semi-official body has beers 
set up by the Government of India under its control with the object of 
jmprovin: the standards of Indian, produets to bring them up "m 
Шр у levels competitive With foreign products and to standardise 
+he quality of Indian goods for consumption at home and abroad. 
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Р. Such an institution has of late been keenly required owing to the 
fall in the marketability of Indian products in the absence of stand- 
ard specifications and quality control. 
It has produced nearly, 500 standards and about the 
a „same number is at various stages of preparation. These standards 
coyer nearly 80 industries falling under five heads, namely, engineer- 
ing, textiles, chemicals, buildings and agriculture. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN—Public Sector—under the Five- 
Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 94 crores has been earmarked 
for industrial projects under the Central and State Govern- 
ments, besides Rs. 50 crores for the development of basic 
industries including ancillary transport facilities. The total capital 
investment on industrial expansion in the private sector has been 
estimated at Rs. 233 crores, exclusive of the estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 150 crores on replacement and modernisation. 3 
Private Sector—About 80 per cent of the investment in the pri- 
= vate sector will be in respect of capital goods and producer goods 
industries mainly iron and steel, petroleum refineries, cement, alu- 
minium, fertilizers, heavy chemicals and power alcohol. In the case 
of consumer goods industries, the emphasis is mainly on increased 
production through fuller utilisation of the existing capacity. Con- 
siderable investment is envisaged in certain new lines, such as rayon; 
paper, drugs and pharmaceuticals. Ц 
GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS—In col - 
ment of the Government’s industrial policy as also due to lack о 
sufficient private enterprise in many fields, the Government of India 
have taken in hand some big and small industries and are contem- 
plating some more. A new Ministry, the Ministry of Production, has 
been created to be in charge of production in all Government indus- 
trial undertakings which are not already within the sphere of other 
ministries. 
Ё Central Government Projects 
l Investment during 1951-56 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 
à Projects Capital structure 
1. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. 1,4080 2/3rds. owned by Govern- 
f ment of India & 1/3rd. 


esf. by Scindia S. N. Co. 
2. Sindri Fertilisers and Che- EE 


mieals Ltd. 903:0 Authorised capital 30 crores 
wholly owned by the 


з Govt. of India. 
3. Machine Tools Factory, 
Jalahalli, Bangalore.’ 9638 Wholly owned by Govt. of 


1 India. 
4, Iron & Steel project 3,000:0 "A3. 
b. Mandi Salt Works, Mandi, ў 
Himachal Pradesh 100-0 Owned by the Govt. of 


India. 


, 6. Rare Earths Factory, Al- 
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у ) waye aS 40-0 do 
9 п. Development of Existing 
Salt Works 50-0 do 
8. Housing Factory, Delhi 19:0 do 
9, Hindustan Cables Ltd., 
Rupnarainpur, W. Bengal. 1297 Wholly owned by the Govt. 
^ of India. 
10. Penicillin Factory, Pimpri, 
Poona (а)206:6 to be wholly owned by Gov- 
ernment of India. 
11. D. D. T. Factory, Delhi. (b)3931 to be wholly owned by Gov- 
] . ernment of India. 
42, National Instruments 
Factory, Calcutta 182-0 Owned by Government of 
ndia. 
13. Nahan Foundry, Himachal 
Pradesh. E Wholly owned by the Govt. 
of India, for production 
of agricultural imple- 
ments. 
14. Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Factory, Chittaranjan, ; 
Bengal. 305:0 Wholly owned by the Govt. 
of India. 
. Integrated Coach Factory, 
Perambur, Madras. 468:0 Wholly owned by the Govt. 
of India. 
. Ind. Telephone Indus- 
130:0 96 p.c. shares by Govt. of 


tries, Bangalore. 


. Eastern Shipping Corpo- 
ration. 


. Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., 
. Bangalore. 


„ Ordnance Factories in di- 
fferent parts of the country. 


. All Central River Valley 


Projects. 
. Other Projects. (c) 


lakhs 


India and Mysore, re- 


mainder b Techni 

Advisers. Ж Space 

74 pc. of the subscribed 
capital owned by the 


Govt. of India. 


Wholly owned by th 
of India and Qc aa 


Wholly owned b; 
of India. pane nou, 


from W.H.O. and U.N.I.C.E.F. 


(a) + "EOS 
(b Including Nasik Printing Works, New Mint (Alipur), Silver 


e Project and the manufacture of 


aa 


a 


National Newsprint & Paper 
Mills, Madhya Pradesh, 
U. P. Government Cement Еас- 
tory at Churk, 5 miles from Ro- 
bertsonganj (Mirzapur dist;). 
Io Uu. Government Precision In- 
struments Factory, Lucknow, 
U Govt. Electric Supply, 
Kanpur. 
Bihar Govt. Superphosphate 
Factory. B 
Sirsilk Ltd, Hyderabad. / 
' Sirpur Paper Mills, Hyderabad, 


Mysore State-owned concerns. 


Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd. Bha- 
ravati. 

Electric Factory. 

Porcelain Factory. 

Central Industrial Workshop. 

Soap Factory, Bangalore. 


GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES 

1. FERTILIZER INDUSTRY-— It 

Е ag qu ышт C yeep ed to produce 350,000 
Ka A crores; and all the December 1951. the agih: | 


sident of India except 
. Board. The factory was officially 
has a production target of 1,000 
ог about 350,000 tons a year. 

_ 1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
carbonate sludge will be thrown 


t rore. 7 

of rupees, was opened on Nov. 28, 1954, "I bio PB со to 
produce annually two hundred thousand ns of is ge imata m 
_ Rs. 70 lakhs. It will make Sindri self. coke, val 


: requirements, 


| lans are under 


for a cement factory with an installed c. 
The storage silo constructed for the sti 
is one of the largest monolithic reinforce; 


world. 
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State Government Projects 


Ceramic Fai 


one which is held 
openga on TEC 

Ons of lY 
In the рг nium sulphate daily 
Der day, abo 


Up as а by. 
_ €oke-oyen plant which has been built at a cost Product, 


Р the consideration of t 
dia for utilising the by-product of thi: 


Sandalwood Oil Factories at 
Mysore & Shemaga. 
uk Weaving Factory, My- 
sore, 

. Dichromate Factory at Bela- 
gula 


Silk Filatures at Kanakapura: 


Travancore- 
concerns, 
ravancore 
vandrum. 


Cochin State-owned 


Rubber Works, Tri- 
tory, Kundara. 


Minerals Concerns. 
. Plywood Industries: 


Tavancore 
Tavancore 
Punalur, 
Sois Stoneware Factory, Cha- 
у. 

Other Projects (including Cera- 
Tra Cooke Tocelain Factory "s 
Projects. = Md Mysore Sta 


has been 


hares 


Sufficient Tegarding its cok — 


Ё 
he Go ment 2 
S factory as panes material 
трасу of 300 tons per Чаў, 
orage of the finished produ 

d concrete buildings in 


2. AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY- The Нш ieraft Factor” 
at Bangalore, in which the Government теат ед 1103 


түүт, S ET, y ^94. 


of India owns а two-thir y 


ИУ. 


L^ 


a ii? at nine f з | nw 
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share, Was 80 long engaged in overhauling, assembling and repair 
work. After the war it was reformed into a limited company, with 
Governmen ia and Mysore as the only two share-holders. It 
is now Government's. instrument for manufacturing aircraft under 
the control 0 stry of Defence. The factory caters to the 
Indian Airlines and the Indian Air Force for repairing, 

icing different types of aircraft. As a sub- 
to aircraft manufacture the Factory has also designed and 
i| coaches which have proved a great 

n Indian railways. It also manufac- 


RANJAN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS—For lessening 
the Indian Railways upon foreign sources for loco- 
motives: ernment haye started at a cost of Rs. 15 crores a 

tive Workshop at Chittaranjan (Mihijam). 


Locomo 
roduce 120 locomo? 


first India-made 
а in 1950 and name 


CTORY—It was originally 
Office over 100 years ago 
y the Survey of India. 
té d developed into a full- 
instrument гу! Instruments Factory 

t nufacture all kinds of precision 


a has now Н 
instr mechanical, aircraft ete. The 


duce 


, defence а 
facture of 
thermometers and ro 


AY COACH FACTORY—The construction of a new 


or building coaches was begun at Peramour in Mad- 


will produce every year 350 light- 

de entirely of steel. It will foit 
duction of passenger coaches 
nt on the project is now 


istance о: d unicer. The contribution of the Govern- 
ass will be about Rs. 13 lakhs and of the other two dT. * 
UNICEF will provide equipment valued at $850,000 and 


] assista 


planned to produce 3,600 billion unit ieilli 
9,000 billion units per o pening 
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_ other miscellaneous articles required for gu 
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ing Factory Ltd., was incorporated on J: anuary 27, 1953 as a private 
limited company with the Government of India and Basakha Singh- 
Wallenborg Ltd., as equal partners. The company was formed 
specially to provide for the utilization of the existing housing factory 
for the production of foam concrete roofing pannels, pre-stressed 
conerete components, wood work for building, ete. This factory has 
started production. 


8. NAHAN FOUNDRY—Another small unit, the Nahan Foun- 
dry (Himachal Pradesh), came under the ownership and control of 
the Government of India on federal financial integration. The 
Foundry manufactures sugarcane crushers, sugar boiling pans and 

1 1 7 manufacture. It has 
recently started producing centrifugal Pumps, peddy threshers and 


corn shellers. A private limited company called the Nahan Foundry 


Ltd. was incorporated on Oct. 20, 19 ‘or he 
foundry. management of t 


| T vnment of India. Corpora- 
tion has purchased two Ships for a tota] i 
now engaged in the Tndo-Australian Hage ү, тен 


with the German firms De: 
ment, the plant is expected 


3 ORY—The Govern- 
Tool Works, Zurich, Switzerland їп Aprii A, he Oerlikon Machine 


utd., Ва: i ic 
Oerlikong аты 
5 RUPNARAINPUR mp, fac: 
o duirements of the Posts and 
Е Н с ; at present a ansulated, lead-covere 
for its supplies entirely upon imports, 10 е in 
2 rums was Um Sie n 
middle of December, 181 It h: Erud tat commissioned Ta s. 
ind Ebr Ia algo 
formally opened on 26th ipa а Мз. "rhe 


Production. It was 
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nned to produce b i 
wel ee about 470 miles length of 
YARD—This is the onl i i 
recently this was ny оле гр ра 


E factory 
cables о: 


їп, yard ате апа una 
Steams ip avigation ‘company, Visakhapatnam 
ут, ү, be tent a 


od. A little less than half the 


Commission has ea 
n and development of the Ship- 


ship 
amount will be spent on ens acquisito 
tnam. Accor ingly, the Hindustan Shi 
: nr 
istered at Delhi on BA 
, 


yard at Visakhap2' 
a private limited company, Was reg 
r agreement for technieal aid was 


1952; m qu me аа 
concludec with а Frenc: aval firm on the reor; isati 
e Yard. The shipyard has at ia nan DU dme 


lopment © th higy. 
Я Бего сасы oh ther equipped Үр bui 
t. in lengt and weigh 9; tons to about 
he added to the yard is SEE MP мнн a 
ү е 


berth, wey te to hak t th 
the shipyar to sell 5 ips at the same price as i 
subsidy from the Central е авлаа TERMES 
oduction that obtain in ТЕА end ma 
he 


will receive & 
in the costs of pri 


difference in 

MACHINE TOOLS PROTOP FACT , 
n state nbarnath (near Bombay) in ОЕ һаз 
design special, f tools and machines required for Seb UHR 
. This project forms а landmark in the даза 95, ordance 
on's defence industries. A. novel feature of the рш of 
| d to it which will train 100 ARE 
every Year. This factory wil meet to а considerable e: NE 
the production of prototypes for the new defence ud the 
. TELEPHONE WACTORY-—under the name of I 3 ipment. 
hone Industries Ltd. a telephone factory has been а аа ian Tele- 
Paninagar, Six miles from Bangalore by the Pah сы RENA ae Dura- 
collaboration with the Automatic Telephone and Жесе (Ша їп 
Ltd. of Ег; and for the manufacture of automatic teleph oompany 
carri u .. It is being now worked as a ЕТ апа 
| company; The major share of the capital of the company am imited 
Y to Rs. 25 Hae Be jointly, held by, Che бох m of EE 
sore and only èr cent owned by the IN A an 
Electric Co. of Engins i utomatic Telephones & 

he import 0 elepohnes into India ha : х 

altogether. he factory manufactures all DD ы саш, 
jon of dials and condensers. The factory at en with 
nt pro- 


4 the except 
а little over 1,000 telephones every year. 
16. URANIUM-THORIUM FACTORY—Thi 
е Atomic Energy Commission QU AR MEME: 
] be located at Mahul village near ber Tole of 
sland, 


ja an 
шау оп а hundred-acre land. 
(DAD FACTORY—A joint plan to set 
tory WAS келей on July 19, 1952 by the Ж КЕ ыы, D. Di T. fac- 
sation and U. N. International Children’s ndis, World 
! ergency 
ү 


WP; 
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Fund. The factory is being set up at Delhi. The Government will 
contribute Rs. 22.45 lakhs and two organisations 3.5 lakhs. UNICEF 
will provide equipment and W.H.O. technical assistance. The factory 
will be managed by the Government through a private limited com- f 
pany. Work on the main factory building began early in 1953. 


18. NEW MINT—A modern mint has been constructed at Ali- y 
pur, Caleutta at a cost of Rs. 2.3 crores. This mint has started 
work in 1953 and can turn out about 1.2 million coins daily. 

19. BHARAT ELECTRONICS—The Government of India regis- 
tered on April 19, 1954 a company known as Bharat Electronics with 
a nine-member board of directors to set up a large scale industry 
for the manufacture within the country of a wide range of wireless 

“equipment capable of meeting major requirements of the Armed 

orces and other Ministries of the Central! Government and States 
. in conjunction with a French firm Campaignie General De Telegra- 
- phie Sahs Fil with whom an agreement has been entered into by 
_ the Government of India. The entire capital of Rs. 9 crores will be 
- provided by the Government of India. Jalahalli area, near Bangalore 
| fas been selected for establishing the factory, 


) 20. IRON AND STEEL PROJECT AT R 
_ State—An agreement has been signed with Ky 
. of Germany ior nage and technical collabora 

of this major industrial project in 1 4 e name o: 

in Hindustan Steel Ltd. lt provides for erection ang Сотрапу 
-Sioning of a steel plant with an initial capacity of half a SA Sa 

of ingot steel. Krupp-Demag will give technical assistance and’ 
_ train Indian personnel. They will contribute to the capital cost 

. Which is estimated to be about Rs. 7.25 crores. A private limited 
company has been started with an authorised ‘capital of Rs. 100 crore. 
- he ratio of shares held by the Government of India and the German · 

Combine will be maintained at four to one. C 


OURKELA, Orissa 
upp-Demag Combine 
tion in the execution 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


/ e d in Mung, This shows 
. the extent of growth of the industry since 1818 

“Cotton mill was established in Caleutta or better isine е, first 
the first Indian-owned mill went on production in B WI 


А i a 
‘Indore, Madurai and Coimbatore are the main centres Pan Nagpur 
try, the Bombay State counts for more than half of it Tei UE 
Bombay therefore that the Indian Central Cotton Committee. main- 
tains its Technological Laboratory, complete with an mittee a 
inning plant and a scientific laboratory together рта 
house for research on cloth fibre. The Department of Ghee 


FT h eS к. ШЁ: Те АРЫЛ РААТ ЫРА a een an] 
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| Technology of the Bombay University is also carrying useful 
= |- research. Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association has also started a 
— | Research Institute. X y А А 

With the growth of the industry in India, not only have imports 
fallen down but the industry has built an export trade of its own 
in piecegoods as well as yarn. It may be noted in this connection 
that a major portion of the yarn surplus is turned over to the hand- 
loom weaving industry, which by the way is the most important 
ү cottage industry of the country, employing about 20 lakhs of weavers 

throughout the country. 


2. IRON AND STEEL—There are at present three main pro- 
ducers of iron and steel, viz., the Tata Iron and Steel Co., the Indian 
Tron and Steel Co., and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadra- 
vati. The total capacity for pig iron and finished steel is estimated 
to be 1,878,000 and 1,050,000 tons per annum respectively. The in- 
dustry is mainly concentrated at the present time in Bihar and West 
Bengal. The Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., and the Steel Corpora- 
tion of Bengal Ltd., were merged into one Company under the name 
of Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., under Steel Companies Amalgama- 
tion Ordance, 1952. The object of the merger was to raise produc- 
tion to 620,000 tons of finished steel and 500,000 tons of pig iron by 
the end of 1956 at an estimated cost of Rs. 35 crores. 

The important raw materials of the industry are iron ore, 
coking coal, manganese ore, refractories made from magnesite, 
dolomite, chromite, fireclay etc, and fluxing materials like silica, 
limestone, fluorspar. In regard to most of these raw materials, India 
enjoys a favourable position. The deposits of iron ore, which is the 
principal raw material of the industry are plentiful and of superior 
quality. The average iron content of the ore is between 60 to 69 
p.c. as compared to 40 p.c. in Europe, and 50 p.c. in United States. 

An agreement was signed on 15th August, 1953 between Govern- 
ment of India and a German combine of two leading firms, Demag 
and Krupp in order to build up a new steel plant. The plant, which is 
to occupy a central place in India's five-year plan, will have an initial 
capacity of half a million tons, later to be expanded to one millior 
The agreement provides for both financial and technical partici К 
pn р Ше plant by Peg German Roe The estimated CRT 
cost. of the new plant is million with a : REA 
up oep pillion,” | be German participation of 

neillary Industries—The iron and steel in $ ; 
bé divided broadly into two саїеког1ев—Ьазїс Qus Y in India may 
main producers who may be placed in the first category SE The 
which makes pig iron out of which they manufacture ste iron ore 


- | : AEn l. A] 

side these, there is a wide range of subsidiaries. There cy ene 
rollers who produce certain sections of steel EISE rad x те- 
and scraps supplied by the main steel producers, m billets 


Tt i i 
there are about 95 steel re-rolline mills in India. Tollos mated that 
main ancillary industries—(1) Tinplate for the metal bo: 5 are the 
tainer produced by the Tinplate Company of India Lig X and con- 
duction of wide range of light rod, hard bright, galvanized HE Num. 
ar- 


E ai c. -. 7 - заана 
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bed wire, wire nails, bolts and nuts and rivets by Indian Steel Wire 
Products Ltd. and others who can manufacture railway permanent 
way equipment including steel sleepers, points and crossing rails, 
signal materials, special bolts and nuts, (3) there is a steel processing 
industry for construction of wagons and other railway rolling 
stock. The most important among them is the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co., Ltd., (4) there are companies producing machine tools. 


3. JUTE—This important textile industry has the distinction 
of accounting for approximately a quarter of the total export trade 
of the country. The progress of the industry сап be gauzed from the 
fact that India has today become the chief jute manufacturer con- 
suming more than 60% of the raw jute: of this sub-continent. The 
total capital invested in the industry is about Rs. 30 сгогез and the 
industry employs more than 3 lakhs of workers on the average. 

One peculiar feature of the industry is that since industry is 
based not a little on the export demand, any slackness in it during 
а year or a season causes the industry to close a portion of its ins- 
talled capacity. This bespeaks among other things a complete neg- 
ligence or lack of enterprise in finding out new uses for the golden 
fibre. At present the mills concentarte on producing mainly (1) 
gunny bags or cloth used for packing rice, Wheat, oil seeds etc. ; 

2) hessian cloth or bags used for bailing cotton, wool and other 


‘fibres ; (3) coarse carpets and rugs and (4) cordage. 


ith the partition, most of the sub-continent's jute-growin 
ccc RR n pliistan, while jute-manufacturing industry Ee 
in India. But very considerable advances towards self-sufficiency in 
тау jute production in India is being made with considerable success. 
The production te DE in Indian Union is now double what it 
was i time of partition. , f : 
= An bec one or two of India's 112 jute mills are in West Bengal 
in and around Calcutta on the Hooghly river. All the mills except 
nine are members of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

4. COAL INDUSTRY—The industry is governed by the i- 
ery, Control Order, 1945 and the Mines and Minerals (е a 
and Development) Act, 1948. A Coal Mines Stowing Board was 
created in 1939 under the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing Act), 1939 to 
administer the fund which is raised by the levy of cess on coal and 
coke and to spend it on stowing of coal and other operations to pre- 
vent fires in mines and to avoid wastage of coal. An Indian Bureau 
of Mines was established | in March, 1948. Its functions, among 

mines with a view to effect genera] improve- 
ment of mining method, conversion of mineral wealth by planned 
Working, recovery of the largest possible quantity, probing of mine- 
ral deposits by the use of modern methods of prospecting, advising 
governments on questions relating to minera] concessions, royalty, 
rents, taxation and tariffs, export policies ete., and organising on 
problem relating to mining. The Fuel Research Institute at Digh- 
wadi helps to spread the knowledge of the composition of coal and 
of factors that influence its behaviour when heated. A Fue] Есопо- 
my and Combusion Section is being organised by the Institute to 


* 
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advise the consumers of coal on fuel economy, washability of Indian 
coals and blending of coal for cooking purposes. x : 

There has been proposals for State acquisition of mineral rights 
аз а step towards nationalisation of coal industry. According to the 
Industrial Poliey Resolution of the Government of India, coal is one 
of those industries for which the State will be exelusively responsible 
for the establishment of new undertakings except where in the 
national interest, it is necessary to secure co-operation of private - 
enterprise subject to such control as Central Government may pres- 
cribe. Coal mines are largely in the hands of private enterprise. 
The Government owns only eleven collieries which supply coal pri- 
Marily to the railways- Pakistan and Japan are the higgest pur- 
chasers of Indian coal at the moment. As the industry requires 
Very efficient personnel, the Government of India have already started 
а School of Mines near Dhanbad. The Government of India realis- 
ing the need of further research have started the Fuel Research 


Institute at Digwadi also near Dhanbad. 


5. India is the sixth largest producer of sugar in the 
World re or third largest producer of sugarcane. It is 
the second largest industry in India—next only to the cotton textile 
industry. Sugar mills on modern lines were first started in India 
about the year 1903. India today has 184 sugar factories in opera- 
tion with “an invested capital of Rs. 360,000,000. The industry 
employs 130,000 skilled and unskilled workers, 3,500 other employees 
and supports 20,000,000 agriculturists. Though the sugar industry 
Was enjoying tariff protection since 1932, it is strange that after 32 
Years of such help the industry not only refuses to stand on its own 
eg but has not used its days of prosperity to take to more efficient 
methods of production ог to lower the cost, Yet the industry is 
now the second in the world, with about 26% of the world’s cane- 
sugar production, the first one being Cuba. ` 

The industry is concentrated in the two notable sugarcane pro- 


A t 25% of the total sugarcane production is use 
for md MEUS ot sugan, more than 60% being utilised ca 
gur (m roduetion whic 1 
E 4 um um In India three RAM processes of refined 
Sugar manufacture are prevalent ; and t ey are (1) direct from cane 
n modern vacuum pan factories (2) бош селе by indigenous open 
Pan factories, ie. “Khandsaris” (06 throug the intermediate pro- 
cess of Rab) 'and (3) from gur refined in modern factories. The S 
ian Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur is carrying on research 
on the scientific and technological aspect of sugar manufacture 
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since its establishment in 1936 and its fruitful studies are already 
being adopted, although to a very limited extent by the factories. 
The yield of sugarcane per acre has been almost stationary. 
_ The average has been between 13 to 14 tons and the yield of sugar 
per aere about 1.40 tons. Compared with 62 tons in Hawii and 56 
tons in Java, the Indian average of sugarcane per acre must be con- 
. sidered low. Hardly less disheartening is the average of sugar per 
< acre. The figure for Hawii and Java is 6.4 tons. Л 
Ё The responsibility of guiding sugarcane research rests mainly 
on the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee which has been financing 
і and guiding all sugarcane work in India. A chain of sugarcane 
research stations has been established in various states to test the 
‘improved varieties under varying soil and climatie conditions and to 
- conduct research on agronomical problems. The establishment in 
1936 of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur is an- 
- other great contribution made by the Government of India in the 
cause of sugar industry. It is now proposed to shift this Institute 
^to Lucknow and to attach an Institute of Sugarcane Research, the 
oundation stone of which was laid оп 1952. . 
. The area under sugar cultivation in India is larger than in any 
Other country in the world. But the average yield per acre is low, 
_ though it is improving rapidly with the replacing of low quality 
| Canes by those of good quality, mostly supplied by the Indian Sugar- 
| cane Breeding Station at Coimbatore. It is interesting to see in this 
| connection that the per capita sugar consumption of the country 
(with gur) continues to be as low as 30 lbs. (gur accounting for 24 
Tbs.) compared to 112 Ibs. in U.K., 114 lbs. in Australia, 115 Ibs. in 
New Zealand, 128 lbs. in Denmark and 11 lbs. in Java. 


2 -6. CYCLE INDUSTRY Records indicate that first bicycle made 
its appearance in India in 1890. The total number of cycles on the 
- road at present in this country is variously estimate at between 1.5 to 
S millions. The indigenous industry was sponsored first in 1925 in 
Madras with German technical assistance but their efforts proved 
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complete cycles and the other of component parts and accessories. 
Accórding to Tariff Commission there are 375 units engaged in the 
Manufacture of component parts, of which 280 are in Punjab with 
headquarters at Ludhiana. ^ 

7. PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS—The first paper-mill was 
started in India a century ago by Dr. William Carey, the famous mis- 
sionary. It did not make much headway. With the help of protect- 
ive tariffs from 1925 to 1947, industry made steady growth though slow 
as yet to make the country self-sufficient even in paper and paper- 
boards, not to speak of newsprint. The paper industry today is one 


lbs. in t S.A., 77 lbs. in Germany, 4 lbs. in Egypt and 85 Ibs. in 
Sweden. Led yet in insufficient quantity, India produces varie- 
ties of paper and boards including toilet paper, craft paper, mill 
boards, corrugated boards, grey boards, duplex and riplex boards, ete. 
Sabai grass and bamboo are the main raw materials used and | 
are met from local resources together with salt-cake, hosiery cuttings, | 
rags, ete. Salt-cake is obtained by mills from Rajasthan. Bagasse | 
15 an another raw material eee 
е r mills of the country. v^ 4 ) 
Metu DE ын major materials of industry, their supplies in 
the country have been far f 
ci Кроер SR р 5. 
ality papers and its propor 
about Bae 10 per cent. at present. | iu ) 
The bulk of the production consists о: е more common types 
Е ‘paper, viz., printing and E 
таррї raft papers & 
laid. edges пасе Sd poster papers are also made. 
At present the entire requirements of the country in respect of 
Newsprint are being met from imports. However a beginning is 
cing made in this country for the manufaeture of newsprint. 'The 
atoinal Newsprint Paper m Ltd. which was established in M.P., 
as gone into production in : , ‚ 7 
8/ LEATHER, HIDES AND SKINS. Leather industry in India 
Tanks probably fourth in importance аагар of foreign ex. 
frange, [елт ETE ndr cottage A AN one or 
two units i a small-sca ATE е . Indian Union 
MAR Ni p about 21 million hides and 41 mi nion 


us llion ski 

: i t other hide-producin kins 

Her annum? Tn indian unlike озо "impor counts 
e COUNTS of slaughtered hides 15 EAE p Nearly hres 
quarters of the total annual puru d of A fallen" hides, ie, 
derived from animals that have died 2 minm eath. i 
West Bengal and Madras, ате overwhe mingly the largest pro 
ducers of cattle hides, Madras 18 the largest producer of buffalo hides. 
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and sheep skins, and U. Р. the largest producer of goat skins follow- 
ed by Bengal and Bihar. 

By far the largest utilisation of leather is in the production of 
footwear. Footwear produced in this country may briefly be classi- 
fied into two categories—(1) Western types, (2) Indian types. The 
footwear producers are classified into three classes—(a) machine 
made section, (b) small-scale section, (c) cottage industry section. 
The small-scale section of the industry is mainly located їп Agra. 
Agra also is the main centre for footwear on a cottage industry 
basis, although there is considerable production on this basis in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay and on a small-scale in most parts of the country. 

India exports annually leather valued at over Rs. 25 crores, the 

- most important item being tanned or dressed cow hides which 
account 35 p.c. of total exports. The exports of leather are now 
fourth largest foreign exchange earner in India. 


,9. RAYON INDUSTRY—This industry has been started in 
India after the War. There are at present two plants in operation 
in India, namely, Travancore Royons Ltd., Perambavoor and National 

ayon Corporation Ltd., Kalyan, Bombay, with an annual production 
apacity of four million lbs. and 5.6 million Ibs. respectively of fila- 
ent yarn. Other two factories are being Started: Sirsilk Ltd., 

Sripur in Hyderabad and a fourth factory has been planned at 

agda in Madhya Bharat. 

«ip PETROLEUM INDUSTRY—Indigenous supplies in un-divid- 
€d India came from the oil fields in the Attock (Pakistan) and Digboi 
(Assam) Which produced about 10 p.c. of undivided India's consump- 
ton. On partition of the country, oil fields in the North Punjab 
Went to Pakistan. The Indian industry in oil is thus at present con- 
_Ппей to a relative small area in Assam. Mineral oil is mainly obtain- 
ed from Digboi oil fields owned by Assam Oil Company. It is now 
Managed by Burmah Oil Co. It has a refinery at Dighoi and a tin 
actory at Tinsukia. A new oil field has however been found at 
aharkatiya in north-eastern Assam where oil factory has been 
established and first flow of oil was released from 22nd Noy., 1954. 
15 oil-well at Naharkatiya has a depth of 10,697 ft. and it is so 
ar, the deepest oil well ever drilled in any part of Agia. 
he birth of oil refining industry in India goes back to 1920 
When the Assam oil Company built India’s first oil refinery to refine 
crude oil from Assam oilfield. The industry has been given great 
Impetus by the starting of three new refineries. 

Three oil refineries in India, Burma-Shell, Stanvac and Caltex 
have been started in Trombay Island, Bombay which will haye a 
total crude oil intake capacity of 3:7 million tons per year, Of this 
Burma-Shell, being the largest refinery, will „have a crude oil refin- 
Inf Capacity of 2 mililon tons, Stanvac 1-2 million tons апа caltex -5 
million tons. "The refined produets are of wide Tanve— motor spirit, 
kerosine, diesel oils, furnace oil, bitumen and wax. The new refineries 

ill not produce aviation gasoline at all. The three refineries will, 
Shen they are under full production, turn out over 90 per cent of 


India’s petroleum requirements. 
` 
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Stanvac oil Refinery started their refinery operation on 19th Nov., 
1954. The work on the project was commenced on December 29, 
1952. The Stanvac scheme has cost 174 crores. 'The benefits that 
will result from the establishment of the refineries are far reaching. 
Apart from the planned investment of Rs. 50 to 60 crores by the 
oil industry, the installation of the refineries will have a psychologi- 
cal effect on future foreign investments in India. 


11. SILK INDUSTRY—The silk industry in India, which dates 
from ancient times, was at one time of very great importance. It 
reached its peak in about 1870 but decayed after 1900, until in 1939-40 
exports totalled only Rs. 22:8 lakhs. The Second World War proved 
grand incentive to revival, for imports were restricted and silk was 
required for the defence services. Sericulture industry occupies an 
important place in the economy of the States of Madras, Mysore, 

est Bengal Assam and Kashmir and Jammu. The other States 
Which produce mulberry raw silk are East Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, 
Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Bihar. P 

Regarding raw silk production, India produces approximately 21 
million lbs. of mulberry raw silk valued between Rs. 65 to about 
Rs. 80 million a year and about one million lbs. of non-mulberry silk | 
ie, Tassar, Eri and Muga valued at Rs. 20 million. The States 
which produce fairly large quantities of non-mulberry silk are 
jo Bihar, Madhya -Pradesh, Orissa and to some extent West - 

Raw silk whether mulberry or non-mulberry is in itself a raw 
material. This raw material has to be thrown and twisted and silk 
yarn thus produced from raw silk is used for weaving silk textiles 
and other silk goods. Non-mulberry raw silk is used almost wholly 
for civilian fabrication purposes, whereas mulberry raw silk has vital 
importance for Defence services of the country. Dropping silk para- 
chutes were made during World War II which absorbed all the silk 
manufacture of India at that time. | à 

The Government of India has been giving tariff protection to 
sericulture, industry since 1930. For the improvement of silk indus- 
try in India under Central control a Central Silk Board has been 
established in 1949 under the Central Silk Board Act LX of 1948 
The functions of the Board are—(a) undertaking, assisting or en- 
couraging scientific, technological and economie research, (b) devis- 
ing means for improved methods of mulberry cultivation, rearing, 
developing and distributing healthy silkworm seeds, reeling cocoons, 
improving the quality and production of raw silk, if necessary, by 
making it compulsory for all silk to be marketed only after the same 
has been tested and graded in properly equipped raw silk condition- 
ing houses. The Board is a joint organisation of the Central Govern- 
ment and the State Governments and of the industry itself. 


WOOLLEN TEXTILES—Due to the variations of 
ciate pute of wool varies in different parts of India. The 
main areas of wool production are Jodhpur, Bikaner, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Punjab, Hyderabad, Jaipur and Bihar. The annual produc- 
tion in Indian Union is estimated at 55 million lbs. which can be 
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roughly classified under—(a) Hill Wools used in the manufacture 
of blankets, tweeds, overcoatings and lower quality of woolen shawls, 
(b) Plain Wools, both of coarse-type and fine-type; coarse-type is 
used for low grade blankets and tugs and fine types for better class 
blankets, woollen broad cloths, tweeds and good grade carpets. 

© main centre of woollen textile industry is in Bombay, after 
which there are large concentrations at Kanpur, Dhariwal, Amritsar, 
Jamnagar and Bangalore. 

Woollen hand-loom industry is widely established throughout the 
country, Seventy-five per cent of the industry is concentrated in the 
Colder parts of India, viz., U. P. East Punjab, Rajasthan ~and 
"Kashmir. The section of this industry produces a wide range of pro- 
ducts, namely, blankets, durrees, carpets, tweeds, shawls, lohis, coat- 
| ings, pattus, scarfs, etc. There is also some production on a lesser 
= Scale of knitted goods, e.g., socks, pullovers and Jerseys. Certain of 
_ the goods manufactured on a cottage industry basis are of special 
ТЕ and these have a considerable appeal abroad as well as in 
me home markets. Among these rank Kashmir shawls, carpets and 


_ namdas, carpets from Mirzapur and Amritsar and druggets from 
Mysore and Bellary. 


А18: CARPETS—The main centres of production are Amritsar, 
Agra, Gwalior, and Jaipur for better class of carpets, Kashmir for 
good class carpets and патдаѕ, Mirzapur and Bhadohi for the 
. Cheaper qualities, and Mysore, Bellary, Bangalore and other places 

in the south for druggets. The industry’s raw material requirements 
are met from local sources of supply. These goods find their outlet 
Predominently in the overseas market. 


$ 14. CEMENT—The cement industry in India is of recent origin. 
"t In 1904 а small factory was established in Madras. Immediately 
— before partition of India there were 23 factories with an installed 
_ annual capacity of 2-7 million tons. After partition there were only 

> factories with actual production at 1-56 million tons (as in 1948); 
_ With the rapid progress now being made, the installed capacity of 
; e industry by 1955-56 is expected to reach 5-75 million tons. The 


. number of hands employed in the industry is in the neighbourhood 
of 40,000 workers. 


„annum, They 
capacity is mainly centred ju 

1 аа West Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Mysore. _ 
d pi for ball clay all other raw materials required are to pe found  . 


RUBBER. The raw rubber producing industry in South | 


ia meets ‚ approximately 75 p.c. of the manufacturing demand. | 
Having started with the establishment of а general ТЕРЕ ооа E 
x ї ri S j ў ^ "n M 
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4. management, was started 


. materials, the raw materials of the industry, ùe., dolomite RAN 
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factory at Calcutta in 1920 the rubber manufacturing industry has 
developed in a remarkable way. But the production per acre in India 
15 very low. It is only 300 lbs. per acre today compared with 


' Malaya's 500 Ibs. The tyre industry of India is the principal con- 


Sumer of raw rubber, consuming almost 80 p.c. of India's production. 
India's advantage lies in that she has her own rubber plantations 
cone dian qoa, the south, mainly in Travancore, 
(Production and: Markets pas pe “ө s o ЙЕЗЕ ame t pa 
rubber industry in Терага” to С ad tion And аен 9 3 
t encourages research on hber. uction Atec nical As of eure 
dwers, improves marketing ad colleen of Statistics and. B 
Government on all matters relati elopment of i 
ing imports and export: 115 to dirice Арыг: includ: 
the country is fixed startet mee ard a баре Ртойосей та 
levied on all rubbers produced in the Youn: 
әш КЫСЫ ug dealers and matic 
ubber articles manufactured ; may be p : 
under the following categories (lj i Ind and tubes, OME siaod 
wear, (3) rubber-covered cables, (4) pio ей fabrics, (5) mech foot- 
rubber goods, (6) medical rubber one LU miscellaneous gage 
extrudeal and moulded articles and: (8) табх and sponge rubber ed, dis 

17. MATCH—Match manufacturing jardly existed in thi NU. 
{гу before World War I КОЧЕН 9 EN засто апа. with ‘Indian 

edabad as ear h i 
derable expansion of the industry aS SA rar nade after Ehe 
position in 1922, of a revenue duty on imports which was converted 
in 1928 into a protective duty. The effect was conspicuous in that 
in 1926 a large proportion of the internal requirement of about 18 
million gross was produced internally. And the foreign exporters 
found it so difficult that a big Swedish match combine came to India 
and established many factories, at Bareilly, Ambernath, Calcutta 
and Madras, under the name and style of the Western India Match 
Co., Ltd. Despite a virtual growth of monopoly by the company 
Which supplies about 80 p.c. of the demand now, there has been a 
*onsiderable growth of indigenous factories. There are at present 
*bout 50 match factories in India employing about 16,000 Workers 
and their installed capacity amounts to 80,000 cases. "The installed 
реза] сарасы of the industry is 800,000 cases of 50 gross of 144 

ез each. 

18. GLASS AND GLASSWARE—The Indian glass industry may 
be divided into two categories—(1) cottage industry making mainly 
glass bangles in small furnaces from glass blocks produced in 
econ: The main centre is Firozabad, U. P., (2) Modern factory 

ustry. - | 

With the exception of soda ash, sulphur and certain colouri 

uring 

Д с ne, 

and saltpetre are all supplied from indigenous. Sources. The in- 
aue ин ооа та 
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There are at present 225 glass factories in India, including 98 
bangle factories. The largest number of factories are іп West 
Bengal (34), Bombay (32), and Uttar Pradesh (24), Madras (10). 
According to authoritative estimates, the total capital investe 
in this industry is nearly Rs. 4 crores. It provides employmen 
to more than 20,000 workers. The total annual output of the in- 
dustry is estimated to Rs. 10 crores. It is equipped to produce table- 
ware, lampware, bottles, sheet glass, scientific glass ware, neutra 
glass, ampules and bangles. The manufacture of thermos flasks; 
machine-made glass tubing, etc, has also begun. ! 

*19. PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—Notworthy progress has been 
made in the Indian plywoo industry which consists of 53 plywood 
factories mainly located in morth eastern and southern India, Cal- 
cutta, Assam, Malabar, Cochin. Trivandrum and Bangalore. Installed 
production capacity is ra ed at 150 million square feet per 
annum. The biggest demand for plywood comes from the tea indus- 
try. The plywood factories in North Bengal and Assam obtain their 
timber from the Assam forests while those of Calcutta area from 
Andamans, | 

CERAMICS—The pottery industry in the modern sense is of 
recent origin in India. The first porcelain factory was started as 
early 1860 at Patherghatta in Bihar and second factory маз 
set-up in Calcutta during early years of the present century. 
present there are 62 porcelain factories in India—20 in West Bengal, 
nine in Delhi, eight in Bombay, seven in Madhya Pradesh, three im 

adras and six in the other States. 


19. SOAP—Industry had made remarkable progress even before 
“the war and had built an export trade of its own. India is largely 
self-sufficient in raw materials except for caustic soda, soap colours, 
some perfumes. The consumption of soap in India is esti ted. at 
about ł lb. per head per annum, about 120,000 tons year which 
‘compares with 22 lbs. of Indonesia and nearly 3 Ibs. in Ceylon. The 
demands are met by local production. Imports are now negligible. 
The industry is divided into an organised section which produces . 
about two-thirds of soap manufactured in India—and a very larg 
number of cottage units producing the remaining one-third, which 
is mainly cold-process soap. ў 

20. TEA—is a plantation industry of great importance to India 
as the second biggest export item of {һе country at present, supply- 
ing about 15 p.c. of the total exports in value. The industry part of 
it lies in eutting, drying and blending of the leaf and in that India 
specialises unlike China, to whom she is second in the world in pro- 


duction of black tea. It means that unlike the green tea, the black 


tea is processed in factory through courses of withering, fermenta- 
tion and drying. It is well-known that the Northern India accounts 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Indian tea production averaging about 
550 million ibs, Assam producing over 70 p.c. of it. The tea plan- 
tations in the South India are distributed among four States, Madras, 
_ fravancore-Cochin, Mysore and Coorg. More than 75 per cent of 
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the production is exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, United 
/ States, Canada, Australia and the Middle East countries. 

x One new fact about the industry has been the setting up of the 
Central Tea Board in 1949, in place of the now defunct Tea Market 
Expansion Board, with headquarters at Calcutta. The new Board 
is composed of the representatives of the planters as well as the 
exporters, the trade, labour, Chambers of Commerce, the Central and 
Governments of the tea-growing areas. Financed by a cess collected 
on the export of tea, the Board is to arrange for research, collection 
of statistics, fixing of grade standards, improving the marketing of 
tea and bulk-buying of tea on behalf of the Government. It carries 


on propaganda to increase the consumption of tea in the country and 
elsewhere. 


21. COFFEE—is one of the major plantation industries of India 
confined in the South. It provides employment to 13 lakh people. 
The industry is confined in the States of Madras, Coorg, Mysore 
and Travancore-Cochin. It is estimated that at present the 
expended capital in this industry is over 150 million rupees 
and the average value of the annual crop over rupees sixty 
million. 'The total area under coffee is over 228,586 acres but it is 
steadily increasing. The main species of coffee that are grown in 
India are Coffea Arabica which is noted for its quality and Coffea 
Robusta. 'Phe cultivation of Liberica coffee is negligible. 'The major 
part of the acreage under coffee, 73 p.c. approximately, is claimed by 
Arabica variety. The cultivation of Robusta variety is now on the 
mn 1 1 tha 1 : tofu la 

ndia produces less n 1 per cent of the world coffee 
Though there is demand for Indian coffee in overseas CIS 
ternal consumption which has doubled in the last 10 years, has limited 
the Hannes ASIE ien export. 

iam Coffee Board is an organisation consisting of repr 

lives Mt the growers, traders, plantation labour, the a Pria 
Governmentss and the Central Government under ate 


А Coffee rk 
pansion Act IV of 1947. Under the Act, all coffee sa ae 
. are required to register themselves and deliver entire produce o 


their estates to the common pool entrolled by the Board. 
22. AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—India’s ile i ; 
still in its infancy. It was only in 1947 that kua a ee y 1s 
took up the question of manufacture of automobiles in right e me 
Previously India was importing fully assembled cars and other у STRE 
But as a first step Government decided to restrict the ї аар 
vehicles to such models as were to be manufactured within ahve ee к 
and resolved that these approved models should be imported ire ane 
pletely knocked down condition. This saved foreign exchange nd Side 
utilization of local material and labour for assembling the S ann aem 
“ther, import of tyres, batteries and other component ааа ure 
tricted to give fill-up to indigenous industry. Consequent] 
of firms came into existence with a view to ass i У, 
But the Government activities did not stop here. In 1950 and ears. 
appointed Motor Vehicles Taxation Enquiry Com: Со 
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Paints 
(000 cwts.) 
1938 de 512 1947 B- 772 1950 74 559 
1945 -. 1,030 1948 "id 714 1951 95 670 
1946 Үз 168 1949 PO 618 1952 EE 643 
Matches 
(million gross) 
1938 21:6 1947 29:8, 1950 26:9 
1945 22:8 1948 Sd warns 1951 2-7 289 
1946 20:6 1949 .. 263 1952 . 804 
j Sugar 
x (000 tons) 
.. 994 1947 2. 901 1950 AS 977 
T. 967 1948 .. 1,075 1951 .. 1,115 
923 1949 .. 1,001 1952 .. 1,494 
Cement 
(000 tons) 
1947 se AAT 1950 .. 2,612 
2/209 1948 >: 1,558 1951 5206 
1,542 1949. -. 2,102 19521 .. 8/538 
/ (India: A Reference Annual 1954). 
раво Industries EDS UNA DR 
Tea Production Coffeé roduction Rubber roduction 
E ру Cof (1000 tons) (1000 tons) 
. 1947 -. 600 1946-47 .. 454 1947 z. 64 
51948. .. 567 1947-48 1. 15:8 1948 .. 154 
i949 . 1! 586 1948-49 .. 216 1949 .. 15:6 
1950 ` 606 1949-50 . .. 20:1 1950 .. 156 3 
1950-51 .. 183 1951 POS ae 


. COTTAGE & SMALL SCALE 
| INDUSTRIES 


... Development of i i re par d d 
scale industries, {pH oked V by the State Governments. . 


however, industries, the | which by the Union is declared 
yy Parliament by law A A т in public interest, are in the 


nion List. According to the Industrial Policy Resolution of the 


Government of India, dated April 48, the development of some 
; arge scale industries and the metalation: of cottage and small scale 
Ар JAG uu Ks 
H £ u 
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(India: A Reference Annual, 1954). —— 


ticularly cottage and small — 


ccording to Item 52 of the Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, | 
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industries have been recognised to be a part of the Central Govern- 
ment responsibility. The Planning Commission has not only endor- 
sed the above recognition, but, in Chapters XXIV and XXV of the 
Five-Year Plan, laid down the sphere of responsibility of the Central 
Government in respect of cottage industries, stressed the importance 
of such industries in the agricultural economy of the country and. 
recommended the setting up of an organisation by the Central 
Government for the implementation of the various programmes. 

Direct participation by the Government of India in the develop- 
ment of cottage industries may be said to have begun with the 
Conference on Industrial Development in India held in Delhi in Dec. 
1947. On the recommendation of the Industrial Conference referred 
to above, the Government of ‘India established in 1948 an All-India 
Cottage Industries Board. Simultaneously a Cottage Industries 
Directorate within the Directorate-General of Industries and Supplies 
was also established as an executive agency. This has now been 
replaeed by the Small Scale Industries Directorate under the Deve- 
lopment Wing of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. With 
the, abolition of the All India Cottage Industries Board following- 
Boards have been created— 4 


(1) All India Handloom Board. 
(2) АП India Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
(3) All India Handierafts Board. 


The All-India Handloom Board—was constituted by G n= 
ment Notification on October 25, 1952. The Kinon of. this 
Board are, hesides advising Government generally on the problems 
of the handloom industry, to examine schemes for the improvement 
and development of the industry and to make their recommendations 
for assistance from Handloom Fund. It might be recalled that the: 
handloom industry was going through a period of severe slum 
which set in early 1952. To meet the worsening situation, the M de 
ras Government had instituted a relief scheme which was BN d 
by the Board to the State Governments with the request that né 
in turn may consider the institution of similar schemes to miti im 
the hardships caused to weavers. The Board felt that the О БУЕ. 8 
of adequate marketing facilities was urgent. It decided heen 
to tackle this problem first. Marketing involves the ашан S 
consumption of cloth within the country and augmenting aa m 4 
foreign countries. А scheme .for internal marketing of cloth E 
considered. and recommended to Government for approval the 
scheme contemplated the setting up of a central marketing oj he 
sation in Madras, with branches in Madras, Bombay. e sani 
Gwalior, Banaras and Calcutta. Its main functions were devel 
of intenna] markete proper organisation of the i 
sation of production, research and propaganda } EA 
Government approved the scheme MOD 1955. pO publicity 
creation of the headquarters of the Central M Ora or th P 
in Madras, Bombay and Banaras with a nu f gano 
sanctioned by Government at the same time. The headqu [e also 
the Central Marketing Organisation was opened on 1st ЗЕЛ, ER 
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‘with a nucleus of staff. The Director of the Central Marketing Or- 
ganisation took charge in October 1953. Later, branch offices in 
Bombay, Madras and Banaras were opened. 

The All-India Handloom Board has laid down that the emphasis 
has first to be on consumption and only derivatively on production. 
Tt may be recalled that much criticism of plans and targets in the 
planning of the economy of the country has been voiced lately, as 
targets have been achieved, without a corresponding widening of 
the basis of off-take of industrial products. The active development 
of co-operative institutions in the organisation of both marketing 
and production is a goal which the All-India Handloom Board has 
laid steadfastly before itself and before authorities seeking aid and 
support from it. х А 

P The All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board was cons- 
tituted in January, 1953. The Board is responsible for preparing and 
‘organising programmes for the production and development of khadi 
and village industries, including training of personnel, manufacture 
and supply of equipment, supply of raw materials, marketing and 
research and study of the economic problems of different village 
industries. "The Board also functions as a clearing house of informa- 
tion and experience relating to these industries. The Board will 

. 255156 in the implementation of the programme indicated in the Five- 
саг Plan on following industries—(1) soap-making with neem oil, 
(2) leather industry, (3) handmade paper, (4) paddy husking, (5) 
ee-keeping, (6) khadi, (7) cottage match industry, (8) gur and 
khandsari, (9) palm gur, (10) village oil industry, (11) woollen 
‘Cottage industry. 

The Ve HMM have placed about Rs. 14 lakhs at the disposal 
of the Board, for implementation of its schemes. For the develop- 
ment of the khadi industry, the Board has been assisted by the 

overnment with nearly Rs. 2 crores by way of grants and loans. 

Further. the Government have been directly, or through the 
agency of State Governments, assisting in the development of the 

. following 12 industries: (i) sports goods; (ii) glassware; (iji) 

footwear and leather goods; (iv) leather tanning ; (у) brush manu- 

facture; (vi) cutlery ; (vii) cycle parts ; (viii) carpentry and wood- 
working; (ix) locks; (x) steel wire 08а 5G) simple types of 
mathematical instruments ; and (xii) blac. ksmi ш. 

| State Governments were asked to prepare schemes for the deve- 
lopment of these industries and a sum of A ae ДАНЕ had already 
been disbursed to State Governments for suc indc and a sum 
of Rs. 7.9 lakhs offered for approved schemes, under certain condi- 
tions. In addition, a scheme for making matches on a cottage basis 
has been inaugurated in Delhi under the auspices of the Central 
Social Welfare Board. This will be run as a Co-operative Industrial 
Society and a loan of Rs. 23 lakhs and a grant of Rs. 60,000 have 
been earmark, " thi rpose. 

1 The RIE need to make purchases for Government 

" «departments in khadi to the fullest extent possible. Steps have 
‘been taken to effect such purchases and Government departments 
have so far already placed orders for Rs. 62 lakhs worth of khadi. 
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3. All-India Handicrafts Board: The development of handi- 
crafts was entrusted to an All-India Handicrafts Board which was 
constituted in November, 1952. The functions of the All-India Board 
are to advice Government generally on the problems of the handi- 
crafts industry and in particular, to improve and develop produc- 
tion and promote sales in India and abroad. The Board is also to 
advice the Government on grants and loans to State Governments 
and private organisations. During the current financial year (1954- 
55) the Government of India have sanctioned subsidies by way of 
loans and grants for 23 such schemes totalling Rs. 6.4 lakhs. 

The Board has so far taken up for immediate development on 
an intensive scale only four industries in 1954, namely, pottery, 
Toy-making, mat-weaving and prints. Surveys are being conducted 
to collect a complete data concerning these industries as they exist, 
and as to the possibilities for stimulating production or creating 
new lines of production either through the agency of State Govern- 
ments or by the Board directly. 

The: Handicrafts Board has taken up the work of studying 
designs (with a view to making out mew designs) and also 
of adapting and copying designs of the old types 
which are now out of fashion but which may again find a market. 
The Central Government have decided that every effort should be 
made to purchase articles from cottage and small scale industries 
for Government use, by giving preferential rates and also relaxation 
in specifications to a certain extent. State Governments have been 
requested to take action on similar lines and producers of cotta: e 
industries have been asked to register themselves with Government 
Purchase Organisations. The Government of India recently appoint: 
ed a Committee to review the existing Stores Purchase System and 
in the terms of reference they have emphasised the need for purch: 
BED ШОЛ of such articles. Beene 

_ The Planning Commission suggested that the ru Г 
tories Act as applied to small scale and cottage Feud Д, 
reviewed and the All-India Handicrafts Board have appointed a Nue 
Committee to go into the question. a sub- 


MARKETING OF HANDLOOM AND COTTAGE PRODUCTS 


The All-India Cottage Industries Board re 
ing of Government emporia at all important tonnes Conve: € ene 
Industries Emporium was established by the Government ү апе 
at New Delhi. Some of the State Governments have alr d India 
up SES in their States. x ready built 
The Government have sanctioned a Scheme for 
External Marketing Organisation for romoti 
cloth. Four marketing officers are eine аы = handloom 
Baghdad, Rangoon and Singapore and these officers will olombo, 
liaisoh between the Indian exporters and the overseas i act as a 
also canvas sales for Indian handloom 
being opened at Colombo, Rangoon, 


Setting up an 


cloth. Seven E 5 
y а MY 
Singapore, Karachi С опа are 
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Aden and Bangkok. The scheme- is being supervised by the All-India d 


Handloom Board. 5 { 
Indian Trade Missions have opened show-windows for displaying 
samples of handloom and other cottage industries products and such 

. articles are also being displayed at exhibitions abroad in which India 

has participated. The Government have recently sanctioned the 
provision of special show-cases in the Office of.the Indian High 

Commissioner in London for display of handloom fabrics. 

The following steps have also been taken to promote the export 
of cottage industries products and handicrafts :— ] 

A (i) Permanent show-rooms for display of handicrafts in 
foreign countries such as U.S.A., U.K. Thailand and Mauritius ete. 
Gi) Cottage industries products including handloom and handi- 
— crafts have been included as an item of export trade in our Trade 
_ Agreements. { dy 1 
_ (їй) Official participation in various exhibitions and fairs which 
are generally held abroad. $ 

(iv) Government have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 83,000 to the 

All-India Handicrafts Board for carrying out a marketing survey 

would pay special attention to the production aspect in rela- 
to export orders. 


SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


= The Government of India have examined the recommendations 
‘Made by the Ford Foundation International Planning Team on small 
industries and have decided to implement the following recommen- 
|» dations as early as possible: (1) The establishment of four Regi- 
А onal Institutes of Technology for small industries which would act 
. 88 service agencies and would assist small industries in improving 
b technique of production and management; in obtaining credit 


and finance; in securing proper raw materials; in marketing their 
goods to the best possible advantage ; and in promoting patterns of 

evelopment calculated to make small scale industries ancillary to 
large scale industries by bringing about co-ordination of production 
logrammes; (2) the establishment of a marketing serviee corpora- 
ion which would later integrate its activities with those of the 
industries ; and (3) the establishment of a Small Industries Corpora- 
tion to organise production for meeting Government orders. 
.. The other recommendations made by the Team are under con- 
‘sideration, The Government have also decided to appoint a director 
f small scale industries and to constitute a small scale industries 
board of which he would be the ex-officio chairman, and which would 
consist of representatives of the Ministries concerned in the Govern- 
ment of India, and of State Governments. The functions of the 
Director and the Board would be to control and co-ordinate the acti- 
yities of the organisations mentioned above and also to frame and 
implement programmes generally for the development of small scale 
industries in this country) It is proposed to expand the Board in 
due course to include representatives of both large scale and small- 


1 


pU industry and other interests concerned. 
3 
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As noted above, the Team has recommended the establishment 
of four regional Institutes of Technology located geographically so 
As better to serve the whole of India. In general, the Institutes would 
act as service agencies to impart simply and quickly to the small 
industrialist for his immediate use modern advances in science and 
technology, in business management, finance and marketing. To 
achieve this purpose, the Institutes should : 

(i) initiate and carry on investigations and surveys of existing 

methods as well as conduct experimental and applied re- 
search for promoting development of small industry, e.g., 
concerning the broad technical field, improved tools, machi- 
nery, methods, raw materials, products of quality, marke- 
ting, credit, finance, etc. ; 

(ii) disseminate the methods and results thus obtained to the 
industrialists, their deputies, or skilled workers ; dissemi- 
nation and promotion of these improvements should be done 
through educational short refresher courses and informa- 
tion and consultation serviee given at the Institutes and 
at the Branch Units, and through mobile demonstration 
units and travelling industrial extension workers. 

The Institutes should of course draw every possible benefit 
from existing facilities, such as research and scientific laboratories. 
Vocational and technical institute giving comparatively long basic 
iraining to young prospective workers are now comparatively few 
in number and frequently use outmoded tools and methods. The 
proposed Institutes should lead and assist in bringing these institu- 
tions up to a higher general standard. The Study Team recommends 
for immediate'action that the appropriate staff be appointed and 
that activities be started in a modest way in at least two of the four 
Institutes with attention directed toward particular needs and ser. 
vices appropriate to the regions. b 


PROGRESS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 


Out of the Central provision of Rs. 15 crore: 
ment of cottage and small scale industries, iios КИК RS 
increased to Rs. 79.9 lakhs in 1953-54 as compared with R RS 
lakhs and Rs. 14.3 lakhs in the preceding two years. B 1 E 
year financial assistance to the Khadi and handloom industri кк 
being provided out of the cess 3 pies per yard on mill-made ek ki 
levied under the Khadi and other Handloom Industries Devel cloth, 
(Additional Excise Duty on Cloth) Act, 1953, which is ex ONE 
bring, in у sum of R 6 pum а year. pected to | 
evelopment of Khadi: The All-India Khadi and Vi 
tries Board, which was set up in January, 1953, has аве anda 
ber of schemes for the development of the industry relating t ainun 
ing, supply of technical equipment and advice, production ae о train 
marketing, ete. The total expenditure on schemes for стат 
industry during 1953-54 was Rs. 197.2 lakhs and the produ d khadi 
creased from Rs. 71 lakhs worth of khadi in 1952 to Rs E Доп in- 
worth in 1953. To encourage off-take, the Government Ae | 
sidi- 
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sing the sale to the extent of three annas for every rupee worth of 
khadi sold. 7 

The Board has also taken up the development of nine selected 
village industries, viz., soap-making with neem oil, village oil indus- 
try, hand-pounding of rice, village leather industry, hand-made 
paper, bee-keeping, cottage match industry, flour chakkies and 
village pottery, and a sum of Rs. 21.9 lakhs was Spent during 1953-54 
on them. xi 

tiandloom Industry : The All-India Handloom Board was set up 
in October; 1952, but was not able to organise the machinery for deal- 
ing with the problems of the handloom industry until after Septem- 
ber, 1953. Therefore a sum of Rs. 63.5 lakhs could only be utilised 
in 1953-54 as against a provision of Rs. 304.5 lakhs from the Cess 
Fund. The production of handloom cloth increased from 1,100 
million yards in 1952 to 1,200 million yards in 1953 and it is estima- 

_ ted at 542 million yards during the first five months of 1954. This 
-~ increase in production is indicative of a corresponding increase in 
employment. ES 
A central marketing organisation has been set up under the 
Board, with branch offices in Madras, Bombay and Banaras, A spe- 
cial designs section has also been opened and a scheme for promoting: 
external marketing has been sanctioned. 
Handicrafts Industry: In November 1952 the All-India Handi- 
| Crafts Board was set up and a number of schemes for the develop- 
Ment of handicrafts formulated by State Governments were approved. 
> e total expenditure on these schemes amounted to Rs, 11.5 lakhs 
in 1058-54 as compared to Rs. 4.5 lakhs in 1951-52 and Ез. 26 lakhs 
in 1952-53, | - ; 
Provision was made during the year for the development of ten 
out of 12 small scale industries selected for intensive development 
during the Plan period and a sum of Rs. 33.25 lakhs was sanctioned 
ОГ schemes of State Governments relating to those industries, viz., 
9otwear and leather goods, leather tanning, etc. Steps were taken 
to expand financial facilities for the development of small scale 
and medium scale industries through the establishment of State 
Financial Corporations. Up to March 1, 1954, six State Govern- 
Tents, namely Punjab, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Bombay, 
"Hyderabad and West Bengal had already set up such corporations. 

n all cases, the Reserve Bank of India has contributed 10 to 20 per 
cent of the issued capital, which has uniforml been Rs. one crore. 
During the year, the Punjab Financial Corporation sanctioned loans 
amounting to Rs. 28.52 lakhs and had disbursed a total amount of 
Rs. 8.84 lakhs up to March 31, 1954. 


SPECIAL COTTAGE INDUSTRY PRODUCTS OF INDIA 


Bidri worl:—Bidri’ is so called after the ancient. of Bidar, the 
place of origin. The basic material employed in the manufacture 
is an alloy consisting mostly of zine and copper. Pure gold or silver 
in sheets or wires is hammered and inlaid into carves of inlaid 
design. The alloy which is of leaden colour turns into jet black and 
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forms a contrasting background to the silver or gold design. Articles 
of modern use such as cigar and cigarettee boxes and cases, ash 
trays, vases, powder boxes, trinket boxes, fruit bowls, etc. are being 
manufactured. 

Filigree—Filigere work is an indigenous art of Orissa State. It 
is now prevalent in Orissa, Hyderabad, Kashmir and West Bengal. 
Pure silver wire of different shapes and gauges are used for filigree 
work. Charcoal and silver solder are utilised for soldering the 
filigree work. The types of products are—ash trays, bangles, betel 
boxes, buttons, caskets, cigarette boxes, flower vases, necklaces, 
ear tops, powder boxes etc. 

Horn articles—The horn industry; like the filigree industry has 
been an indigenous cottage industry of Orissa. 1t is now largely 
found in Travancore-Cochin, Orissa, Bombay, Hyderabad and West 
Bengal. The main raw meterial is buffalo horn and horn of deer and 
bisons are also used for some special types. 

Ivory work—Ivory carving is an outstanding handicraft in 
many states of India, chief of them being Travancore-Cochin, Hy- 
derabad, Mysore, Madras, West Bengal, Delhi and Rajasthan. 

Nirmal work—the toy industry of Nirmal is peculiar to the 
Hyderabad State. These toys are made of ‘burgu’ and ‘runki? wood 
which are very light in weight and easily workable. 'The products 
consist of vegetable and fruit trays, bangies, lamp stands, cigar and 
cigarette boxes, ladies shoe hills etc. The industry is carried on in 
the small village of Nirmal in Adilabad district, Hyderabad. 

. Metal Art Wares—Tne polished brass with engraving or enamel. 
ling of Jaipur, Kashmir, Moradabad and Banaras, the brass, co M 
and bronze cast images and wrought pieces of Madura and "т: Do 
with edged or encrusted mythological motiff are only some oS 
numerous instances of the distinguished art of the countr M OE 
field. The other articles manutactured are—flower vases pus. 
stick ar T or ~ | rui $ » 

AES RM nger bowls, trumblers, fruit dishes, power pots, 

Handlooms & Textiles—The handloom ile i Rv д 
spread in India. It consists of cotton Ша асац 18 _Wide- 
and weaving and dyeing and printing, such as famou spinning. 
and dhoties of Madras, Madhya Bharat and West B VERAT 
furnishing fabries are made at Orissa and Bihar. M Famous 
of Banaras and Hyderabad, scarves of Banaras, RS brocades 
Murshidabad, Furrukhabad, Jaipur and Bombay. Batik ous prints of 
tan, Kalmakari (pen work) of Masulipatam, tie & ae Santineke- 
Mysore, West Bengal and Kashmir silk saries and ans of Jaipur, 
woolen fabrics of Kashmir, and carpets, rugs and dr ress material, 
zapur, Bhadohi, Ellore, Kashmir, Bangalore and Sainte | of Mir- 

STATE, COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Ajmer—The most important cottage i з " 
handloom weaving. Other industries Ed АИ of this State jg 
furniture апа buttons. goods, toys, Soaps, 
Assam—The handloom industry is the most c , 
industry 
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. in this State. The other industries are tanning and leather mann- 
. facture, art works such as ivory and papier machie products, match, 
^. paper and soap. { A 
Bhopal—The hand weaving industry is the only important cottage 

industry of the State. ГЫ, $ т < 

і Bihar—The cottage industries in this State in their order of im- 
— portance are handloom weaving, steel. goods and cutlery, tanning and 
. leather manufacture, pottery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal wares. 

Bombay—Handloom weaving industry is the most important 

_ cottage industry of Bombay. The other industries in the order of 
_ their importance are tanning and leather, village oil, hand-made 
. Paper, ivory, horn and wood-carving, non-ferrous metal wares and 
сапе works. E i А 
H (oorg —There is only one cottage industry in this State, namely, 
. bee-keeping, ч È 
j Delhi Besides handloom weaving, hosiery, embroidery, garment- 
making, leather-manufacture, steel and engineering goods, non- 
ferrous metalware industry, sport goods and art products, such as 
ory, stones and wood carving are some of the other cottage indus- 
"ries. of the State. 3 4 . 
. Himachal Pradesh—The only cottage industries reported from 
this State are cotton hand-spinning and handloom weaving and 
90llen hand spinning and hand-weaving. 
». Hyderabad—Handloom is the most important industry and also 
the States’ special products such as Himroo, Mashroo and Kamkhab. 
sides textile industry, the most noted industries of the State are 
K bidri Ware, brass ware, filigree, ivory and horn and laquer work. 

4, Jammu & Kashmir—The cottage textile industry covering main- 
ly wool and silk is an important industry. In the textile industry, 
the products worth mentioning are tweeds, gabba, pattu, pile carpet, 
Ramdas and shawls (pashmina & toosh). The other industries in 
‘the State are furniture made of walnut, cane and willow work, wood 
arving, papier machje work, jewellery and stone polishing. 

Kutch—The important industry of the State is handloom weav- 
ing. The other industries are cutlery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal 
_ Ware, tanning and match. h ү ace 

a Madhy -at—The most important cottage industry in the 
m is: the Tat tenet industry. The products well-known even 


outside the State are the chanderi and раи ваат SUA TR The other 
industries are hosiery, wool weaving, dyeing and printing, sports 
oods, steel safes, leather goods and food processing. Я 
„Madhja Pradesh—Handloom is the most important industry in 
the State. The other industry of some importance are tanning and 
leather work, confectionery, fruit canning, brass and copper utensils 
and oil and soap, 


Z^ Маала mbH ds png ucet арай handloom weaving State 
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in the country with 841,140 handlooms and 1,395, powerlooms The 
Most noted of its handloom cotton products are sarees, dhoties, towels, 


sheetings and coatings and shirtings. "The other i 
of merit are hosiery, carpets and druggets, blan 
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metal ware, steel goods, matches, toys etc. А 
Manipur—Handloom weaving industry is the most important 

cottage industry. , j : i 
f Mysore—is one of the leading States in the field of cottage in- 
dustries as well as large scale industries. Handloom industry is the 
leading industry with 35,000 handlooms and 1,042 powerlooms. The 
‘most famous of its textile products are silk sarees, blankets, carpets, 
and druggets and silk in running length. The other industries in the 
order of their importance are sericulture, art products including 
carving and inlay in ivory, sandal wood, rose wood and metal, glass 
bangles, incense and perfumery, leather goods, steel goods, Soap, 
wooden, clay and lacquered toys and food processing. 


Orissa—Handloom industry is a noted industry of Orissa. The 
other noted industries are silver filigree, ivory, horn and soap stone, 
tanning and leather goods and wooden utensils. 

Pepsu—The handloom weaving industry is at the top. Other 
industries of the State are hosiery, calico printing zari work, iron 
and steel fabrications, non-ferrous metal ware, leather goods and 
bangles. 2. A 

Punjab—The important industry of the state is handloom indus- 
try. The most noted textile products are furnishing fabrics, blan- 
М. kets and hosiery. The other important industries are furniture, 

wood carving, jewellery, food processing, sports goods, non-ferrous 
metal ware and a variety of steel and engineering goods. 

Y Rajasthan—tThe handloom industry is of course the most impor- 

tant of all. Its noted textile products are printed sarees and scarves, 
^ tie and dye, carpets and nivar. The other industries are art pro- 
‘ducts, papier machie, marble stone and ivory work, leather goods 
and toys. 

Saurashtra—The State has 20,000 handlooms 
looms weaving cotton and wool. Other industrie 
Јене: goods, Des Pu po on and steel 

ravancore-Cochin—Great stride has been i 
some cotton industries, such as, handloom tewas Ta regard 0 
mattings, grass and screw pine mats, ivory, horn, wool produets Ex 
deum led кыре textiles, the other industries KS 
cane and bamboo work, coir matting, oil i 5. 
E : URN А Smithy 

U. P,—This state enjoys a prominent place in i 4 73 
There are 250,311 handlooms and 358 esr AUR ES niei 
' Otter ШЧ Йе are brassware, wood ware and basket edle prd E 
and cutlery, nning and.leather, brass, coppe: é S 
utensils, steel products. | S electroplated 

7indya Pradesh—Besides handloom textiles, : ; 
are oil pressing, steel products, wooden toys and yu ода industries 


biri i 
West Bengal—There are 97,151 handlooms лы s 


^ printing, tanning and leather goods, food processing, non-ferrous 
A A 


and 8,000 power 
s are tannin; 
articles, 5 Neel 


, looms in the State. The most famous textile 1198 power | 
cotton saris and dhoties. The other industries abe dui silk and 
weaving, sericulture, tanning and leather goods, brass а: And wool 
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utensils, steel and engineering goods, sports goods, ceramics, cutlery, 
furniture, art products including horn, ivory and wood. 


NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTION 


Aluminium Antimony 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 
1947 3,215 235 1950 3,596 876 
1948 3,361 330 1951 3,848 328 
1949 3,490 100 
Copper Lead Copper Lead 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 
1947 5,932 190 1950 .. 12,828 940 
1948 5,887 924 1951 . 11,594 1,086 
1949 6,448 892 
Sewing Electric Sewing Electric 
machines fans machines ‘fans 
(Nos.) (000) (Nos.) (000) 
1947 .. 5,856 160 1950 . 30,888 193 
1948 -. 20,016 180 1951 . 44,460 212 
1949 - 25,032 179 
(Statistical Abstract of India, 1950-51). 
Cotton Mills 
0. No. of looms No. of spindles 
1947-48 p 100,373. 10,089,825 
1948-49 477 220,390 9,502,030 
1949-50 511 211,517 9,122,697 
1950-51 558 199,477 10,625,844 
Jute Mills 
No. No. of looms No. of spindles 
1947-48 90 65,699 1,297,267 
1948-49 89 65,942 1,249,768 
1949-50 86 62,086 1,243,292 
1950-51 82 63,138 1,264,923 
Woollen Mills 
Paper Produe- 
No. No. of Мо. of mills tion 
/ looms spindles No. (tons) 
1947-48 28 2,125 87,380 23 91,881 
1948-49 30 2,027 86,119 25 97,916 
1949-50 24 2,175 86,552 25 112,200 
1950-51 26 1,558 91,006 38 217,197 


Aluminium 


Antimony 


(Statistical Abstract of India, 1950-51). 


. essential for the industrial development of India. Because the eco- 


INDIA'S POWER 


POWER-GENERATION IN INDIA—Generation of power is 
nomic prosperity of the country mainly depends upon the generation 
of power. In this respect, compared with progressive countries, India 
woefully lags behind. The per capita consumption is 14 kilowatt 
powers in India compared with 1,100 kwt. in the U.K., 3,905 in 
Canada, 2,400 in Sweden, 2,207 kwt. in the U.S.A., 2,024 in Norway 
and 16,188 in Switzerland. f 

Power can be derived from oil, coal, water and wind movements. 
Our mineral-oil reserves are almost negligible. So production of 
power through oil is an imposibility. So far as coal is concerned, 
India has по doubt fairly large reserve of coal, but it would be 
uneconomical if we are to waste coal reserves for the production of 
power; moreover well-known coal-bearing areas are concentrated 
in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. 
So in regions far away from the above coal fields, coal costs much 
due to high cost of transport. This higher cost of transport adver- 
sely affects the establishment of large thermal power stations in 
South India or Punjab. As for water power, it may be said that 
water is inexhaustible, whereas coal or mineral oil are wasting assets, 
and the water besides being inexhaustible is the cheapest of all. 

The latest estimates, however, put the hydro-electric power 
potential of India at 40 million kw., but only about 0.5 million 
Куу. has been tapped so far. Roughly speaking, the snow-fed rivers 
rising in the Himalayas along the length from Kashmir to Assam 
and the heavy rainfall on Western Ghats are the main sources of 
hydro power in India. It has been roughly caleulated that only 
about 6 per cent of available water-wealth in our rivers is bein 
utilised and the balance of 94 p.c. is running to waste in the sea and 
doing damage to life and property through uncontrolled floods 
stagnating pools and malaria mosquitos. 2 

In addition, there are several sites on the rivers flowing in 
the plains in other parts of the country where high dams could 
be built and hydro-electric machinery installed. 
feature of most Plan rivers 15 the seasona’ 
from almost nothing during the dry season to several 
thousands of cusecs during monsoons. This naturally үр: 
construction of dams to store sufficient water to be utilised duri S 
periods of lean flow. India is essentia тїп 
and has to depend for irrigation 
rain. Here is a fundamental clash o 
irrigation and electricity. So in 


undertaken as a joint irrigation-cum-electricity ооа т 
- ADMINISTRATION—The Ministry of Irrigati 
was created in May 1952 by the bifurcati "he Ап апі Power 


on of the Mini 
arch. Amon Minis 


opment of i 


tural Resources and Scientific Rese: 
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iver Projects, Central Water & Power Commission, 
Damodar Valley Corporation? cords 25 Mower and tele-com: 
fonts i tral Electricity Acts, ete. i. 
тинен мап men s E БО and distribution of ериш 
їп nu às ЕРНАТ by the Indian Electricity Act of 1910. 
i : 


It was merely a restrictive and regulatory measure not designed 


ment in the country. Government “took 
to IYA NA отет душа to increase the supply of electricity. 
_ mo basic тете lin backwardness was clearly demonstrated during 
¢ рае уар "е was done by the Government beyond conduc- 
the World War tric survey in 1921 jn accordance with the recom- 
MO о руаго o the Indian Industrial Commission. The need of fur- 
mendations Os elopment became apparent during World War m 
. ther power do. trical Commission was set up by the Government о: 
|. Accordingly Elect regulate, assist and control the power-generating 
Ems КОЗДЕ Те of war effort. Later the Central Techni- 
industry in the in ubsequently merged in the Electrical Commission 
ical Power Board Г in 1945 to assist the State Governments and 
in 1948) was кра kings in initiating and planning new | power 
| electricity wants cuis economy and efficiency in the administration, 
schemes. То ensur ity Commission and the Central Water Power, 
the Central егы S OR Commission have heen amalgamated 
 Trrigation ad E ROn са known as the Central Water and 
f recently an 


A into being. Thè Power Wing of this 

Power Commission ша, responsible for the co ordination S 
organisation is БӨР clectrie power development The paita m 

potion of schemes o m investigation, surveys, co-ording TUNE х8 

. functions range fro nd propaganda to advising an UNE e 

Search, experiments ahi ent on all important matters relating to 

_ Central and State Gov nd construction work оп river valleys. 
Power development a onsible for initiating, co-ordinating and 

_ C.W.P.C. is mainly foe ale control conservation and utilization of 
. Promoting schemes oe TENG looks after the scheme of ther- 
i country’s УЫ Жы eh and transmission and utilisation of electrical 

_ mal power 


lectricity, the Blectri- 
the setting 
entire country as well 
Electricity Boards. In 
the Central Electricity 
ists of a Chairman and 


quired to—(i) evolve a 


T Policy, co-ordinate the 
as arbit 
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States. The State Boards are required to rationalise the produc- 

y tion and supply of electricity in their respective areas, give bulk 

/ supplies of power to existing licensed undertakings and retail power 
wherever necessary and direct licensees to achieve the maximum 
economy and efficiency in the operation of their undertakings. The 
Electricity (Supply) Act of 1948 thus provides suitable machinery to 
facilitate the co-ordination of electric power development throughout 
India. Е 


PATTERN OF ELECTRICITY IN INDIA—Broadly speaking 
most of the electrical developments in India has so far been limited 
to satisfying the demand of urban areas. This has led to a topsided 
development of our economy. To-day, Bombay and Calcutta alone 
consume 40 per cent of the total electricity generated in India, while 
the other 60 per cent is unevenly distributed over the rest of the coun- 
try. The distribution of electrification over towns and villages of 
different sizes is as follows— 


5 SER 
= Reg 
es sf Pss. ад, 
=> DS 2823 AKI 
4 *8 S3 sS ÈR Ses 
: RE S -— E SSR 
© : os ata RS 
) f 95 DIS S388 
4 regs SIRS RIT 
Over 1,00,000 x 73 73 100:00 
Between 50,000—1,00,000 .. 11 > 109 98-20 
»  20,000— 50,000  .. 401 308 16-81 
» 10,000— 20,000 "a 856 
» 5,000— 10000 .. 3,101 4028 0-92 
Below . 5,000 +. 5,56,565 
a өлк ГАН НУ үн ДА DUNS EN 
5,61,107 4,518 0-81 


STATE OF POWER DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
К f i i 
| " THOU о NE development in India at the present time 
1) ü Sauti India anga hydro-electrical, 
; 2 ombay area—largely hydro-electri eu 
f POE of diem PM electrical but with a limited 
| (3) Bihar and Bengal coal fields—mainly the; 
(4) Central India—comprising етар 


Hyderab: 1 
h non Prederi anani uc ad,” Orissa, ang. 
У 5) Punjab an ttar Pradesh—mai К 
Thi a pati Метар ау hydro-electrical— 
| Mysore—There has been greater development 
m, in this region due to long distance from collieries, Theat bower 
eléctric station in this area was built by the Gove st hydro- 


бп the Cauvery River at Sivasamudram in 1909. о of Mysore 
pê; à : other power 
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stations, Shimoga and Jog in Mysore State have been completed. 
The Jog power scheme is a development of the Sharavati river on 
the borders of Bombay and Mysore states. 

Madras—In the Madras Siate prior to 1932, the only power sta- 
tion of importance was the steam station in Madras city. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras undertook the development of the Pykara Hydro- 
Electric Scheme which was completed in 1932. The power 
station at the foot of the Mettur Dam was completed in 1948. In 
1941 Рарапаѕат Hydro-Electrie Power station on Tambraparni river 
Was constructed. There are two thermal stations of Madras and 
Madurai. 

Trayancore-Cochin—The most important power development of 
the Travancore-Cochin State is the Pallivasal Project on the Mudi- 
vapuzha river in the T-C State. The power net works carry power 
to all parts of the State. Two new projects have been taken for 
execution. The first of these the Sengulam Electric Project envi- 
Sages the utilization of the tail water discharged from the Pallivasal 
Power Station. The second is Poringalkathu Hydro-Electric Scheme 
‘which will utilise the water of the Chalakudi river. : 

Bombay Area—In the Bombay State, the only major public 
utility stations are the Hydro-Electrie installations of the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Agencies and the Thermal Power of the Ahmedabad 

lectricity Company. "There is only one small power station at the 

hatghar Dam which is owned and operated by the State Govern- 
ment. The Government of Bombay have recently established an 
Electric Grid Department which will undertake schemes for electrifi- 
cation of the entire State, Outside the areas of Bombay and Ahme- 
adbad, there are only two public utility stations in the state—at 
Sholapur (steam plant) and Surat (Diesel Set). 

The three hydro-electric power stations of Tatas—Khopoli, 
Bhipuri and Bhira are situated on the slopes of the Western Ghats 
between Poona and Bombay. These Power Stations carry power to 
urban and industrial areas of Bombay and Poona. Tata power 
System is also inter-connected with the Steam Power Station of 
Western Railway at Kalyan. 

Bihar-Bengal Area—With the ample supply of coal, power deve- 
lopment of Bihar and Bengal has been based almost exclusively on 
steam power stations. The largest of the power stations are those 
belonging to Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation with a total ins- 
talled capacity of 437,290 kw. This Corporation has four large 
steam power stations—Cossipur, New Cossipur, Southern and Mula- 
jore, all situated on the banks of the river Hooghly, These power 
stations supply power to Calcutta industrial and residential areas. 
Other major public utility power stations in the area are Gouripur 
(53,350 kw), Sibpur (8,375 kw), Dishergarh (16,000 kw) in Bengal 
and Sijua Jherriah (18,000 kw), and Patna in Bihar. There are 
several privately owned power stations belonging to—Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, Ind. Iron & Steel Co., Rohtas Industries, 
Dalmianagar, Aluminium Corporation of India, Asansol. 

Orissa—Total capacity of power station installed in the State is 
8,227 kw. 


т 
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Madhya Pradesh—Total capacity of power plant installed in the 
State (Public Sector) is 68,000 kw. Total effective capacity is 
43,600 kw. Тһе names of the Stations with location— 

Installed capacity in kw. 


Central Thermal Station, Khaperkheda A 30,000 
Pilot Power Station, Raipur . Je 4,000 
Chandni Power House, Chandni Li E 17,000 
Power House at Jabalpur (Licensees) PE " 9,250 


Power House at Katni (Licensees) ae et 3,300 
Delhi—has a State Electricity Board whose installed capacity 
of the generating plant is 54,000 kw. with a safe generating capacity 
of 38 Kw. t 
Punjab—The old undivided Punjab during 1937-38 developed the 
hydro-electric site in Mandi State on the Uhl river. The power house is 
located at Jogindernagar. It so happned that the major portion of 
the loads connected to Jogindernagar station fell within the limits of 
Punjab, now forming part of Pakistan. The major load centres 
coming within the Indian Union connected to Jogindernagar power 
system are Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ferozepore. А work- 
ing arrangement has been made between Governments of Punjab 
(India) and Punjab (Pakistan) for the continuance of the present 
supply from Jogindernagar power station to the Punjab (Pakistan) 
which is expected to be gradually reduced. 
A Uttar Pradesh—Allahabad Power Station, Lucknow Power 
7? Station, Kanpur Electric Supply Administration, Ganga Canal Grid. 


POWER PROJECTS UNDER FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
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UN ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED AND SOLD* 
(millions of Kilo-watt-hours) 


No. of 
/ Concerns Generated Sold 
__ 1948-49 is -. 469 4,681-1 8,777-7 
1951-52 3 2 5178 5,9481 4,849:0 
| 1952-53 ч 2. 1614 6,301:4 5,134:3 
\ (Source ; Central Water and Power Commission). 


*Excluding Railway, Military and Factory Power Stations. 
A COMPARATIVE SURVEY 


| Canada Sweden U.S.A. U.K, Japan India 
Area (000 sq. m.) 3,700 173 3,738 95 148 1,270 
Op. in millions 14430 7,126 156,981 50,429 85,500 372,000 

— Bleetricity produc- 

tion in million 
wh. 61,786 20,693 398,923 61,988 43,199 6,193 


- city production 
a (Kwh.) 4,282 2,904 2,541 1,229 505 17 
Pop. per Sq. m. 4 41 42 7531, 


p 578 293 


INDIAN IRRIGATION 


, USEFULNESS OF INDIAN IRRIGATI 
ош in irrigation 
abo T 


ON—Indi е 
At present, assured irrigati rm 


f 5 .BHrigaton is available for 
ut 50 million acres or twice ihe area irrigated in апу country of 
he world. This however constitutes less than a fifth of the total 

area under cultivation. The remaining 220 million acres under culti- 
‘vation depend on the mercy of the fickle monsoon, h 
d 


[2 

c А h The two chief 
_ Characteristics of rainfall in the country are its unequal distribution 

and uneven precipitation over the year. Variations in distribution. 
being from pn average of about 460 inches in one area in Assam to a 
С Over three inches in arid Rajasthan—the average for ' | 

| 


hole 
country being a little over 42 inches. Because of this eis aint 
of rainfall, Indian agriculture has been described as а “gamble in 
the monsoon.” The result has been that the agricultura] development 
M India has not kept pace with the growth of Population. So the 
E under cultivation must be expanded by the larger irrigation 
ү; acili i ‹ 

Жүй e rrigated area some 50 рег cent is fro: 
Ts 23 per cent from wells, and 27 
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(2) from the storage of flood waters of these streams or direct- 
ly from storage of rain water in small tanks ; and 
(3) from the underground subsoil reservoir. hy 


SOURCES OF IRRIGATION—The quantity of water that flows 
annually along Indian rivers is nearly 1,356 million acre-feet and 
constitutes 49 per cent of the mean annual rainfall. Of this volume _ 
of water, only 76 milljon acre-feet (5.6 p.c.) is at present being used 

for the purpose of irrigation and power-generation and the remaining |. 
94.4 per cent runs to waste. When the major projects now under _ 
execution have been completed, India will begin to use 13.6 per \ 
cent of her total river flow. The diversion of normal flow of rivers _ 
into irrigation canals has reached to its limit—no further expansion _ 
in this line is possible. Plans for the future development of irriga- J 
tion, therefore, aim at impounding the surplus river flow during the Я 
monsoon for use during the dry weather. For this purpose, dams | 
are being built at suitable sites. For the puprose of irrigation, water 3 
sometimes has to be lifted mechanically from subterranean sources, E 
Tube-wells and open wells sometime serve the means of irrigation, 


RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS—India is well-placed in respect of 
overall water resources and power potential. It is increasingly beng A 
realised that while a project conceived for a single purpose like - 
irrigation or flood control-might not be an economie proposition, it 
might become a financially feasible and productive scheme, if it 599 1 
cluded other purpose like power generation, navigation etc. So the | 
multi-purpose schemes have come in, because of the manifold benefits 
they yield. Apart from providing irrigation facilities for growing 
additional food and commercial crops, two other main benefits are the 
control of floods which cause enormous destruction of crop, property, 
cattle and human life every year and the generation of large ЗДЕУ 
of hydro-electrie_ power. Among the other benefits which accrue ` 
from the projects аге the development of internal navigation which | 
relieves the pressure on the railways, facilitates conservation, affore- ~ 
station, pisciculture and the provision of drinking water. The. 
importance of these projects can be realised from the fact that high | 
priority has been assigned to them by the First Five-Year Plan 
Nearly a third of the total budget for the plan has been ear-marked 
for river valley projects. я k f 
The first Five-Year Plan provides for the execution of about | 
140 major irrigation and multi-purpose projects and about 100 major 
power schemes. They are expected to cost on completion Rs. eS A 
crores. They are designed to irrigate an additional агеа f 


of 8.5 milli 
acres by the last year of the Plan and to generate 1.08 ilon 24 [ 


of additional power. After completion and full development vod 


ll be 169 - 


1 


rojects, the total addition to the area irrigated wi 
Thor orbs апа to power 1.4 million kw. g: wi 


A 
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tion and Power with a Research Committee and a Bureau of Infor- 
mation and (2) Central Water & Power Commission. The Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power co-ordinates research work in irriga- 
tion and hydro-electric matters and establishes contacts with insti- 
tutions and individuals and disseminates technical information on 
these subjects, and is also the liaison body for International Associa- 
tion for Hydraulic Structures Research and runs the Indian National 
Society for Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering. The Cen- 
tral Water and Power Commission is a central fact-finding planning 
and co-ordinating organisation to advise Central, and State Govern- 
ments in regard to waterways, irrigation and navigation problem 
throughout the country. The CWPC is mainly responsible for ini- 
tiating, co-ordinating and promoting schemes for the control, con- 
Servation and utilisation of the country’s water resources, It also 
looks after schemes of thermal power development and of trans- 
mission and utilisation of electric energy available in the country. 

- n important activity of the Commission, is the Research, Sta- 
tion at Khadakvasala near Poona which is endeavouring to deter- 
. mine the best form of structures for the control and development of 
. river in the country. The station now consists of eight Sections : 
_ @) Canal Hydraulics, (2) Navigation, (3) Concrete and Materials of 
Construction, (4) Soil and Soil Mechanics, (5) Mathematics, (6) Sta- 
D (7) Physics and (8) Chemistry. 


.The Power Wing of CWPC is generally responsible for the co- 
ordination and promotion of schemes of electric power development. 
ne of its functions relates to planning and designing of power 
М Systems, 
There is also а Central Standing Committee for co-ordination of 
Power and Telecommunication Lines set up in May 1949 which 
carries out scientific and field studies on the various aspects of co- 
ordination problems. 

| Ministry o Irrigation and  Power—The Ministr f 
" Irrigtaion and DAE 0 created іп Мау 1952 by the bifurcation of 
7 the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research, Among 
Y other things, the Ministry is responsible for “the development of irri- 
Bation and power, Central River Valley Projects, the Central Water 
. and Power Commission, Damodar Valley Corporation, co-ordination 
_ Of power and telecommunication lines, the Central Electricity Autho- 
ТУ etc. The Ministry continues to be responsible for the multi- 
. Purpose development of the river valley projects under five-year plan, 
the grant of financial assistance to the State Governments and 
inter-state disputes regarding irrigation and power, Legislation 
Ол electricity, inter-state rivers and river valléys are some of the 

other responsibilities of the Ministry. 


MAIN TYPES OF IRRIGATION—(1) Canal Irrigation —This is 
the most important type of irrigation. Canals draw their waters from 
rivers or from artificial Storage. They are mostly seen in Northern 
India. The river canals are of three classes—Inundation canals, 

Perennial canals and Storage сата. By inundation canals, water 
supply is made possible by leading water from rivers and streams. 


| 
"S 


M 
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They are formed by making smaller cuts through the river bank, 
into which the water flows when the level of the river rises during 
floods. These are generally found in the Indus basin and its tribu- 
tories. -The Perennial canals are built by erecting some form of 
barrage across a river which flows throughout the year and divert- 
ing its water through a canal to the country to be irrigated. "These 
canals are found in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. Storage canals are 
built by constructing a dam across а valley to store the rain water 
quring the mn pr SEQ held is later distributed to lands 
y means of canals drawn irom the storage. "These work 

in T Deccan, M. P. апа Bundelkhand. E буз GPS оша 

2) The rest of the irrigation is done through tank: 
percolation wells, tube-wells, etc. The term ЖУТА applies ааа 
{уре of irrigation. 

(a) Surface Percolation wells exist all over the country. 

(b) Tanks and Reservoirs—The water collects either in natural 
depressions, on the beds of streams are dammed up and shallow 
basins сода for storing ers Л 

(c) Flooa irrigation and inun ation irrigation ar 
sources of minor irrigation in India. The Ed flood dn 
rivers diverted to lands which are above the level of the ERR 
supply in a river. The flood water soaks the lands and the moist ee 
retained in the soil allows the cultivation of a winter season on 
УНЕ ше уе ТОШ not be рос Y > стору 

d) Tube wells—This means ifting of water fr |. 
by means of mechanical pumps. This process ORO US ware Re 
sub-soil water resources of the country, particularly in the dh ial 
mes of the Indo-Gangetie, BUS alluvial 

he irrigation is again ivided in three classe: З 

(1 ) Productive—the capital for the eee) саташа 
of this class is provided out of borrowed money or by ар ee ension 
from Famine Insurance ‘grant and which is expected Lote 
ten years of their completion sufficient revenue to pa ee within 
expenses as well as the interest on the capital rd ded. working 
SEED: i A xpended on their 

2) nproductive—Unpro uetive work: j y 
a net revenue which is less than the NAN which yield 
works. These are constructed primarily as prote "3 productive 
famine and the cost of construction is provided out ofr EAS against 
nues or by appropriation from Famine Insurance MN urrent reve- 

(3) Minor—These are small works for which К 


tive or unproductive. may be produc- 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN—The irrigation an і, 
under construction ате, on the basis of Pe Bawen pro 
to cost, оп completion Rs. 765 crores. Оп these a imates, expected 
Rs. 153 crores had been incurred upto March 1951 "pexpenditure of 
period covered by the Plan, it was originally um uring five year 
Rs. 448 crores. But on account of increased Gao to spend 
and changes in the scope of some of the projects, it ы onstruction 
i e necessary 


jects already 


or revenue accounts are not maintained, such works detailed capital - 


RI 


pias. ooa Ie 
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to spend during the period of the Plan, an additional sum of Rs. 50 
_ Stores on multi-purpose projects and Rs. 16 crores on State irriga- 
_ tion and power schemes. In addition to the above, the Plan provides 
_ а sum of Rs. 3.6 crores for expenditure on irrigation and power pro- 
_ jects in Jammu and Kashmir. Following new five major irrigation 
ала power projects have been included in the Plan—Kosi (Stage I), 
4 Koyna (Stage I), Krishna, Chambal (Stage I) and Rihand. 


E CANALS OF INDIA 
EU! Punjab 


l. Western Jamuna Canal takes its water from the Jamuna, near 
Where the river leaves the Himalayas and irrigates the districts of 
Rohtak and Hissar, States of Patiala and Jhind. — А 
б. Sirhind Canal takes water from Sutlej River and irrigates 
Ludhiana, Ferozpur, Hissar and Nabha. Р, 

; Upper Bari-Doab Canal takes from Ravi River and irrigates 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore. Its main lines are 324 miles long. 
А Hestern Canal constructed in 1928. 


ү 


Uttar Pradesh 

» Names of larger irrigation works—(1) Upper Ganga Canal (2) 
owe тт (3) Eastern Jamuna Canal, (4) Agra Canal, (5) 
ees Ken Canal, 

| Ramganga 

Canal апа (12) Bijnor Canal. 


Madras 


Cauvery-Mattur Project, Godavari Delta System, Kistna Delta 
. System, ‘Cauvery Delta System, Pennar River Canals System, Periyar 
System, Chicacole Minor River System, Lower Coleroon Anicut 
System, Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal. [ : 


o Madhya Pradesh 
Tandula Canals and Mahanadi Canals. 


Bombay 


Nira left-bank Canal, Godavari Canals, Pravara Canals, Nira 
ht-bank Canals. pj 


Bihar 
Son Canals and Tribeni Canal. 


DA i _ West Bengal. 
_ Damodar Canals and Midnapur Canals. 


/(—  . Hyderabad Yn ow 
Nizamasagar Canals, 


USC 


"Uu rub 


- Bokaro (200,000 kw.) and the requisite tran. 
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Mysore 
Krishnarajasagar Canals. 


Orissa. 
Orissa Canals. 


PRINCIPAL MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECTS 


Bhakra-Nangal Project—This project is one of the largest in 
India. It will utilise the waters of Sutlej and bring prosperity to 
the Punjab, PEPSU and parts of Rajasthan. Before it enters the 
plain, the Sutlej flows down a narrow mountain gorge at Bhakra, 
about 50 miles above Rupar in the Ambala District. A 690 feet high 
dam will be built across, the river at this place. The Bhakra dam 
will be three times as high as the Kutab Minor in Delhi and will 
rank as one of the highest dams in the world. It will be 350 ft. long 
at the base and over 1,700 ft. at the road level. On completion, the 
dam will create a huge lake with a storage capacity for 7.4 m. acre- 
feet of water. Before the Bhakra dam can be constructed, the entire 
flow of the river Sutlej has to be canalised into two diversion 
tunnels, each fifty feet in diameter and half a mile long. Work on 
the tunnels is nearing completion. About 8 miles below the Bhakra 
dam, a 90 feet high and nearly 1,000 feet long diversion dam has 
already been completed at Nangal. It will regulate the supply of 
water from the Bhakra dam into Nangal Hydel Canal. The 40-mile 
long Nangal Hydel Canal takes off from the Nangal dam and will 
feed two power houses before it joins the Sirhind Irrigation Canal 
The two power stations will haye an installed capacity of 48 000 kw. ЭШ 
each.- Bakhra Canal system will comprise nearly 518 miles ‘of m e М 
and branch canals, and nearly 2,000 miles of distributaries, It will i 
Ее 3.6 million acres regularly in the Punjab, PEPSU sud 
Rajasthan. тү 

For the Bhakra Nangal Scheme, there is the Bhakr= j У 
Board composed of the representatives of the Punjab, па сона e 
Rajasthan Governments. The Board is assisted by an advisor And \ 
of financial experts. y body .— 

Damodar Valley Project—will serve Bihar and Ben 2 i 
of this multi-purpose project is to tame the turbulent тв ana 
its tributaries which overflow their banks and bring dest ar and 
misery and desolution to large parts of Bihar and Bengal It w 
comprise 8 storage dams With hydro-electric installation, wil c 
200,000 kw. thermal power station, an extensive power trene ЙЛ | 
grid and an irrigation barrage with canals and distributarinc Sion | 
first Five-Year Plan envisages the construction of four р Тһе 
each at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Panchet Hill, with ал 98, one- 
hydro-electric capacity for 104,000 kw., barrage an installeq 


with an irrigation-eum-navigation canal, a thermal Bane E turgapur А 
à 


Smission system nat - 
et high and 1147 he 


ae’ bis eel 7 n 
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Tilaiya dam, an all concrete structure 112 fe 
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long, has been built across the river Barakar thus creating a lake 
of 20 sq. miles in area. The hydro-electric station built near the 
“dam will meet the power requirements of the mica mines at Kodarma 
and Hazaribagh and of Gaya which suffers from an acute shortage 
of electricity. Another dam on the river Konar, a tributary of the 

amodar, consists of a concrete section across the bed of the river 
with earthen sections on either side. It will supply water for cooling 
the Bokaro thermal plant and will irrigate 104,000 acres. 


The earthen dam, across the lower reaches of the river Barakar 
at Mithon is primarily meant for flood control and will impound 
1.1 Million acre-feet of water. The under-ground hydro-electric 
бол near the dam with a capacity for 60,000 kw. will be ready in 

JOO, 


The biggest of the four dams will be located at Panchet Hill. 
Designed primarily for flood control, it will store about 1.2 million 
acre-feet of water. A 40,000 kw. hydro-electric station will be built 
near the dam and will be completed in 1957-58. 


Not being a snow-fed river, Damodar receives four-fifths of its 
annual water supply from the monsoon. Even after the completion 
of the dam, the amount of water available for power generation will, 
therefore, vary from season to season. To ensure that a steady 
Supply of power is available throughout the year, a thermal power 
station has been built at Bokaro which will utilise the low grade coal 
abundantly available nearby. Located below the confluence of the 

onar and the Bokaro, it has an installed capacity of 150,000 kw. 
at present and a further 50,000 kw. will be added later. 


A 2,271 feet long and 88 feet high barrage will be built at Dur- 
fapur in West Bengal to feed 1,552 miles of canals and distributaries. 
his net work of canals will irrigate over 1 million acres. About 
85 miles of these canals will be navigable and provide an alterna- 
ive means of communication between Calcutta and the West Bengal 
coal fields. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation is an autonomous Corporation 
consisting of the representatives of the Central Government and 
of the Bihar and West Bengal Government. It is responsible 
for the execution of irrigation power and flood contro] schemes. 
It is also responsible for the integrated development of the valley’s 
land, water, forest and mineral -resources. 


Machkund Project—The Machkund hydro-electric project is 
designed to harness the river Machkund which forms the boundry 
between Andhra and Orissa. A power house is being built at 
Duduma, 125 miles by road from Visakhapatnam, where a drop of 
„859 feet is available. The cost of the project and the power to be 
generated will be shared between Andhra and Orissa in the ratio 
of 7:3. The scheme involves the construction of a storage reservoir 
at Jalaput, a diversion dam 17 miles below, a fiume tunnel, 3,900 
feét long, à pressure tunnel 3,000 feet long and the necessary surge 
tank, forebay, penstocks, etc. 
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Tungabhadra Project (Hyderabad, Andhra, Mysore)—is a joint 
enterprise of Andhra, Mysore and Hyderabad States and one of the 
large multi-purpose schemes in South India, was taken up for exe- 
cution almost immediately after World War II. The main feature 
of the project is a 160 feet high dam, nearly 8,000 feet in length (of 
which 6,000 feet masonry) across the Tungabhadra river. One 225 
mile canal taking off from the right bank will irrigate about 250,000 
acres in Andhra and a 127 mile canal on the left bank about 450,000 
acres in Hyderabad. Hydro-electric capacity to the extent of 
60,000 kw. will be installed on the Andhra side and from 24,000 to 
110,000 kw. The construction of the dam was started іп 
1945. The first waters from it were released for irrigation on June 
30, 1953. 

Hirakud Dam Project—is designed to harness the water of the 
Mahanadi for irrigation, power production, flood control and naviga- 
tion. The project comprises of the construction of a dam across the 
Mahanadi about 9 miles upstream from the town of Sambalpur with 
gravity and lift canals on either side and hydro-electric installations. 
The main dam will be nearly 3 miles in length with а maximum 
height of 150 feet above the deepest river bed. There will be 17 
miles of low dykes on either side. The gross storage capacity will 
be 6.6 million acre-feet with a dead storage of 2.24 million acre-feet. 
The total scheme will comprise of three units—Hirakud, Tikarapara 
and Naraj dams—with their canal systems and hydro-electric ins- 
tallations, the Hirakud dam aims at an irrigation acreage of 
5,42,000 in the up-land and 11,37,000 in the deltaic 


region. T 

total installed capacity of the two power stations will be 350,000 Ше 
Kosi Project—An agreement between India and Ne nal 
signed at Kathmandu on April 25, 1954. The agreement eee 
for the construction of a barrage, handworks and other appurtenant 
works about three miles upstream of Hanuman Nagar town on the 
Kosi river with afflux and flood banks, canals and protective works 
for flood control, irrigation and generation of electric. power and to 
prevent erosion of Nepal areas on the right side of the river. The 
Kosi project is to be executed by the Indian authorities. India will 
have the right to regulate all the supplies in the Kosi river at the 
barrage site and to generate power at the same site for the purpose 
of the project. 


Lower Bhavani Project —A masonry dam about 5} mi 
and a little more than 200 feet high over the deepest foundation n 
under construetion across the Bhavani, a tributary of the CRURA 
This is situated in the Coimbatore distriet of Madras, about i x 
miles South of Bangalore. Y 


This project harnesses the water in the lower re 
river Cauvery. It consists of (1) a dam, (2) a reservoir, (3) of the 
canal and (4) distributaries. The дат—28,862 ft. Tors he main 
feet high over the lowest river bed—spans a shallow valle 5 
between the hills of Nilgiris and Billigiris. y eroded 


Behind 
wild valley has been converted into a 30 sq. mile m dam, a semi- 


ervoir named 
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Bhavani Sagar. Triangular in shape, it has a coast line of 78 
miles. The main canal with a capacity of 2,300 cusecs, takes off 
from the right flank of the reservoir. Its sinuous course extends 
to more than 120 miles with a net work of branch canals and 500 
miles long distributaries. The area expected to Ье irrigated is 
. 207,600 acres and it will cost 10 crores of rupees. 


Kakrapara Project—This project on the Tapti river in Bombay 
State forms part of a more comprehensive project for the develop- 
ment of lower Tapti Valley. 


Kakrapara project provides for the construction of a weir 2,175 
Г ft. long and 45 ft. high on the rocky river bed near Kakrapara, 50 
— miles above Surat. The weir will feel a 850-mile long canal system 
Which will irrigate 6,52,000 acres annually. This project is being 
- financed by the Bombay Government and will be ready in June 1956. 


A 
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j Mayurakshi Reservoir Project—aims at irrigating about six 
hundred thousand acres in Birbhum area including adjoining areas 
of the district of Murshidabad and a small area of the district of 
Burdwan, The project consist of two parts. Part I—the storage 
_ Чата and reservoir at Messanjore in the Santhal Parganas in Bihar. 
Part. lI—barrage and canal system in Birbhum district. The first 
“part provides for the construction across river Mayurakshi at Mes- 
Banjore a masonry dam of height 136 ft. above the deep foundations. 
. 24e second part provides for the construction of main barrage 
_ across the river Mayurakshi near Suri in the Birbhum district and 
_ Was completed in 1951. 


Kistna Pennar Project—The project aims at harnessing the 
- Waters of the great Kistna river draining 80,000 sq. miles to irrigate 

a little over 42 million acres of the first. and second crops in the 
Rayalaseema and in some of the coastal districts of Madras State. 


It is also proposed to develop power of about 250,000 kw. firm and 
seasonal, 


.. Rampadasagar Project—consists of (a) a dam 428 ft. high. 
across Godavari river, (b) two canals taking off an either flank of 
he dam—one extending upto Visakhapatnam port and the other 
extending upto Kistna river in the adjacent valley and even beyond 
Into the Guntur district upto the Gundalakama river, (с) a hydro- 
electric generator station at the right flank. 


А f li n 

^s Rihand Dam Project—It is a multi-purpose dam in South Mirza- 
ur district of U.P at cost of Rs. 3.5 crores, foundation of which was 
laid in October 1954. Rihand is essentially a power scheme. Six 
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) POWER & IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
} Total Irrigation benefits Power benefits 
Jf Expendi- (thousand acres) (thousand kw.) 


ture by on by on 
1951-56 E ee ui 1951-completion 
56 


(lakhs of 
Rs.) 
Multi-purpose Projects 
Bhakra-Nangal ЕА 77,50 1,361 3,604 96 144 
Harike = 10,62 = е cH we 
D. V. C. Ei 41,70 595 1,141 194 21 
Hirakud ЗБ 44,00 261 1,785 48 128 
Addl. fund for above 
/ projects AA 50,00 — — tua E 
[ New Schemes* 15 40,00 m em — rur 
| Total... 26382 2217 6,530 338 541 
' Pari A States 
ч Assam F 2,83 218 218 5 15 
| Bihar LL 16,82 GaL TH 11 n 
| Bombay X 33,12 414 898 83 84 
I UMP. "S 9,08 114 184 73 73 
Madras UM 84,32 485 608 196 30 
(2 Orissa 6 01 480 480 18 Sor 
Punjab В Све тА АУ 09 Ў 
U. P. аа от вотот {| А09 124 
. W.. Bengal RA 16,13 917 917 4 4 
Total .. 206,07 ` 5,340 8,032 489 En 
Part B Stats Sa 50, 
Hyderaba z 28,00- 306 " "731 ó 
Jammu & Kashmit .. 3,60 76 169 E 53 
Madhya Bharat Ж 5:56 . 83 152 15 7 
Mose 11 1984 30. . 250 72 18 
Pepsu ^ 34 ` 65 — 129 EEH 120 
Rajasthan 4. 5,45 243 523 11 == 
Saurashtra a 6,88 108 120 12 11 
Tra.-Cochin A 15,18 iy? 168 81 ud 
Totali! 785,0 .. 868. 2248 5 BEY | gos 
Part C States ‘ ea a 
Ajmer T 11 — а, 
Вһора1 m 28 fea JU т. = 
Coorg 12 25 => EE STA AST 


ў ` * The new Memes) inclade Kosi (S 
li Krishna, Chambal (Stage 1) and UNDAE 1), Koyna 
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— H. Pradesh da 93 75 100 1 tT 
Kutch ae 1,14 38 38 — — 
Tripura oy 7 — — — — 
Manipur dA 12 — — => = 
Vindhya Pradesh .. 51 =- — 3 3 
Total .. 3,41 118 138 4 4 
Grand total .. 558,41 8,533 16,942 1,082 1,465 


Some of the othér river valley schemes now under execution— 


Б Estimated cost _ Irrigation Power in 
Project in million Es. im thousands thousands 

| of acres of kilowatts 
i Bombay Gangapur Storage 
Ü Project 33:4 38 

Ghataprabha Canal Pro- 

ject—Left Bank 545 120 

Mahi Canal Project— 

Right Bank .. 425 105 

Kakrapara Project a 7626 600 


IRRIGATION WORKS 


“(Grand total of Productive, Unproductive, Navigation, Embankment 
& Drainage Works) 


Main Canals Distribu- Area Irrigated 


| & Branches Ges ОД pen D A out 
Miles iles year (Acres ay (Rs. 

1 1946-47 .. 11000095) 33,189 14,325,074 78,8. 98138 
1947-48 .. 3'601(b) 30,540 11,845,891 69,87,81,465 
1948-49 ..  8292(c) 28,100 11,642,332 7290142290. 
1949-50 .. 20,591(d) 44,120 18,997,363 115,68,43,834 
1 К Interest on 
" Working ex- main capital 
= Gross receipts penses Net revenue outlay 

ет ) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 


7,99,39,504 4,48,37,408 3,63,07,984 2,58,31,129 
24:28.100 447,43,080. 2,16,47,960 23484,7136 
173,24,938 4 196,81, ,869 1,76,64,314 2,29,38,304 
71, 4T, 341 5,89,81,802 4,62,32,841 2; 30,66, 1334 

(Statistical Abstract of India, 1951-52. ) 


9 AMT: do 
194849 7 6, 
|1949. 50 110, 


i 


m Figures for Punjab not available. 
b) Figures for Bombay, Bihar, Punjab and Rajputana mot 
- available. 
(e) bec information mot available for Bihar, Bombay, M. P., 
P i Figures for West Bengal and M. P. not available. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


DEFENCE ORGANISATION—After the partition of India in 
August 1947, when the Armed Forces of India were divided between 
the two countries on communial-cum-optional basis in the proportion 
of one-third to Pakistan and two-thirds to Union of India. The British 
troops were completely withdrawn from India on Fevruary 28, 1948, 
since then many. Important cnanges have been introduced in the De- 
fence Organisation. As a first measure, steps were taken to make civi- 
lian contro! supreme over the military wing. Till September 1946, the 
Commander-in-Chief was the Supreme Commander and head of all 
the three Services, besides being a member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council as Defence Minister. But in the Interim Cabinet 
a popular representative assumed charge as Defence Minister al- 
thougn the Commander-in-Chief continued to remain the head of the 
three services. M ЫЛА 

After 156 ugust, , there was a further 
change. From that date, each Service was placed E eA 
Gommander-in-Chief. The heads of the three Services were TE 
designated Chief of the Army Staff and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, Chief of the Naval Statt and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Navy and Chief of the Air Staff and Commander-in-Chief of 


| the Indian Air Force. 


Under the new Constitution, the suprem 
Armed Forces of the Indian Kepublie vests in the) EE RU de 
three Service Headquarters, under the overall control of the Mi e the 
of Defence are responsible for their administration and linistry 
control. АП policy decisions are normally taken b the Daten 
Committee of the Cabinet. This Defence Committee ED it Defence 
Prime Minister as Chairman and the Ministers for Defen: «КЕ МО 
Affairs, Fimance and Transport. The matters of polic REED Home 
by this Committee. The three Service Chiefs, the ека are decided 
and Financial Adviser (Defence) also attend th nee Secretary 
Committeen ne meetings of the 
1n order to ensure effective co-ordinati 
Services, a net work of committees has mesh uon, among the three 
levels. At the top is the Defence Minister's Committ at different 
with the more important inter-services problems. 16 ee which deals 
Defence Minister, the three Service Chiefs, the D PERSIUS of the 
and the Financial Adviser. The decisions of this Com ence Seeretary 
and binding on all concerned. When important pol mmittee are fina] 
volved, this Committee submits its; recommendati ice issues are jn- 
Committee of the Cabinet. 1005 to the Defence 


REORGANISATION PROGRAMMES—' 
the Government of India has taken in ha 
and reorganisation programmes, the most 
are as n I t 

1. Organisation of a new Command 
ET 2. Establishment of a National LEM to trai h 
| їп {һе futur 
е future 


PP OSA ү нр аул ы ү H 


The Defence Min; 
nd ambitious CES EAE E 
important items of Which 
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officers of the three Services. The academy with new building has 
just been opened in 1955 at Khadakvasla, near Poona. The annual 
intake of cadets will provisionally be 500 and the course of training 
for entry into permanent cadre of commissioned ranks in the three 
services will extend over four years. 

3. Formation of new training establishments in place of those 
lost by partition and also to meet the growing needs of India, e.g» 
Staff College, School of Military Engineering, Naval Training 
establishments. x 

4. Development of Ordnance Factories ; Efforts for self-suffici- 
ency in the matter of arms and equipment which perhaps is, at 
present, the services’ greatest need have continued unabated. The 
most important step in this direction was the opening of Prototype 
Factory, Ambernath. The factory will produce prototypes for new 
defence equipment ah te 5 

Defence Science Organisation—In order to meet country’s 
defence requirements, a Defence Science Organisation was set up 
in 1948 under a Scientific Adviser. This Organisation has been en- 
gaged in research work on the different aspects of defence science, 
viz. ballastics, operational research, communications, explosives, 

ood, training methods and military physiology. 

A Board of Scientists has been constituted to advise the Ministry 
of Defence on all scientific matters. A Defence Science Service, 
which will include civilian scientists employed in the Ministry of 
Defence and the Services, has also been set up. 


6. Organisation of liaison and procurement office in the U.K. 
under the High Commissioner of India for all the three services :— 
strong organisation in the U.K. to look after the procurement of 
defence stores and equipment from abroad, known as Armed Forces 
aison and Procurement Organisation has been created in the High 
ommissioner of India’s Office in U.K. The liaison organisation has 
three cells, one for each service which always keeps in touch with 
ervice Ministries of England. 


7. Modernization and strengthening of India’s naval flect by 
acquisition of new vessels :—First significant step towards moderni- 
zation of Indian Navy is the acquisition of a 7,000 ton cruiser of the 
Leander class, Delhi modernised with the latest weapons and equip- 
ment like radar. Three destroyers have been acquired from the 
U.K., namely, Rajput, Ranjit-and Rama. 

8. Strengthening of India’s Air Force. 


9. Military Training for the People—In order to build up 2 
reserve force to be called into service in a national emergency, Terri- 
torial Army and a National Cadet Corps have been formed. 

National Cadet Corps—On April 8, 1948, the Indian Parliament 
passed the Indian National Cadet Corps Act with the object of (a) 
developing character, comradeship, idea of service and leadership 
in the youth, (b) giving the youth of the country basie military | 
training and training in the weapons and equipment of three Ser- 
viees and thus attracting suitable youngmen to join country's armed 
forces, (c) stimulating interest in the defence of the country and 


„с... 
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(d) building up a reserve of Lon ^l enable the armed forces to be 
expanded rapidly in a national emergency. 

The N.C.C. is entirely voluntary, with no liability for services in 
the Armed Forces. This is meant for the students in schools and 
colleges. Along with N.C.C. Auxiliary Cadet Corps has also come 
into being. The most significant aspect of these two popular youth 
organisations has been the expansion of the girls Division. A junior 
wing catering for school girls has newly been raised. 


10. Indian Territorial Army—On September 1, 1948, was 
passed the Indian Territorial Army Act primarily (a) to build up 
а reserve force to be called into service in a national emergency, (b) 
to be a second line of defence to reinforce the regular army as and 
when the occasion demands, (c) to guard the home front, half keep 
the supply and communication lines open, man the coastal defence 
and assist the civil administration in preserving internal order. The 
territorial army will be maintained on zonal basis in 8 zones and will 
comprise technical and administrative units pertaining to all arms 
and services of the Regular Army to form a balanced force by itself. 
Every individual joining the Territorial Army will be required 15 
undergo a period of intensive training for a month or two every year 
and a certain number of parades each month. The age limit of the 
Doro Army was meant for citizens between the ages of 
18 an 5. 

National Volunteer Force—The Government of India have decid- 
ed to form a new volunteer force known as National Volunteer Force 
which will replace Auxiliary "Territorial Force started in 1953. Un 
like the Territorial Army in the new National Volunteer Force "ho 
stress is more on disciplining the civilian than on military as ect; 
Under the new scheme, training will be given for a period of 30 Pi 5. 
In addition to giving elementary military training, the SEPA \ 
Volunteer Force will also conduct literacy drives amon r ione 
Five lakhs of people are expected to be trained under E ecruits. 
during next five years. his scheme 

11. Integration of Indian State F = 5 
1950, Armed Forces of India were де КЕ T Ше April, 
ment of India assumed complete financial ТАЕ е Govern- 
overall control of the former Indian State Forces. I ay for and 
the State Forces of Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and H e he case of 
plete control, administrative as well as operational hus roban com- 
by the Indian Army and Indian Army officers have b een assumed 
борыл of these дш een appointed 

12, he review and rationalisation of ' К 
gratuity benefits for Armed Services оа ог те рау, pension апа 
in 1954. The New Pension Code for Armed Forces n completed 
amplified up-to-date applies to all Permanent Reeular Personnel as 
officers | (except former King's Commissioned Officer: ommissioned 
other categories), permanent Nursing Officers and О, and certain 
Branch List, Navy and personnel below officer ra fücers of the 


З : k d 
engagements, of the Army, Navy & Air For nk on regular 
on 1st June, 1953 or who joined service on Pob that dat үсе 

е. 
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INDIAN ARMY 


Organisation of the Indian Army—The Indian Army is organised 
in the following wav—Armv Headquarters functions directly under 
Chief of the Army Staff and the Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army. 
The Army Headquarters is divided into the following main branches 
which are again subdivided into directorates— 

(1) General Staff Branch, (2) Adjntant Generals Branch, (3) 
—.Quarter-master General's Branch, (4) Master-General of Ordnance 
j Euh (5) Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch, (6) Military Secretary's 

ranch. j 
The Army is oreanised into Commands, each command under 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the rank of Lt.-General. 
The Commants are divided into Areas, each under the command of 
_ а G.O.C. of the rank of Major-General. The Areas in their turn are 
- sub-divided into Sub-Area, such under the Command of a Brigadier. 
` here are static formation. 
The Commands are thereunder—(1) Eastern Command, (2) 
Southern Command and (3) Western Command. 
y The Army is divided into number of Arms, such as—Armoured 
P 


_ Corps, Regiment of Arillery, Corns of Engineers. and Ordnance, 
- Army Ordnance Corps, Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
. neers, Infantry, Army Service Corps, Army Educational Corps, 
$ Army Corps of clerks, Staff Duties and Remounts, Veterinary and 
Farms Corps. 
». 
he INDIAN NAVY 
Short History—The history of the Indian Navy dates hack to 
h 1618 when the Indian Marine was constituted as a fighting force of 
_ the East India Company. In 1685 the name of the service was 
. changed to Bomhav Marine, by which name it was known till 1830. 
_ After the World War I in 1918 the service was reconstituted on a 
_ combatant footing. Six years later the Indian Navy Discipline Act 
Was passed by the Indian Legislative and on September 8, 1034, the 
Royal Indian Navy came into being. During Second World War the | 
tesy expanded from a force of 2,000 officers and men to a total 
“Strength of 20,000 and modern ships began to be added to the fleet. 
_, Before the dawn of freedom August 15, 1947—India could hardly 
_ be said to have a Navy of its own. What small forces of shins and 
escort vessels existed were merely an adjunct to the Royal Navy. 


— 4. August 15, 1947 found this small force further reduced owin 
"FE TN 45 + g 
MT Uu. partition of the country in which roughly one third of it went 
{ blishments, e with three of the most important naval 
M ans for expansion of the Navy were immediatel in 
hand by the Government of India, Before the year Mun M DUE 
ment of India purchased from Great Britain 7,030 ton battleship. 
Achilles which was renamed Delhi ; which became India's flagship. 
. The acquisition of Delhi was followed in the next year by the pur- 7] 


" 
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5 a : flotilla. Simultaneously a frigate flotilla was formed. 
ре Кы е у Бай consists today of the following— 
hip Delhi (cruiser). | б i s 

Gy dir Squadron—Zajput, Ranjit, Godavari, Gomati 
and Ganga. I ship Tir 

D rainin . A Д 

(9 Mise Е squadron—Bombay, Konkan, Madras, Raj- 

engal. ; 
эша, Беат ghips Investigator, Rohilkhand. 
i hip tank—Magar. . 

Ss ae the P rarious Naval ships and shore establishments 
vests in the Chief of the Naval Staff and Commander-in-Chief. He 
functions through four operational and administrative authorities— 

j three ashore. І 
|... ene anoak а of the N.C.C.—Naval Units of the National Cadet 
| Corps has been inaugurated in 1952. Its object is to make the youth 
of the country naval-minded and to impart pre-entry naval training. 
"These will be a-unit-of the senior division and the other two of the 
junior division of the N.C.C. БЕЛ 
Jae year 1953 saw the inauguration of the Navy’s first air 
station as Garuda and the setting up of a shores-based fleet require- 
ment unit. The primary function of the unit is to provide air 
/ training facilities Тор the personnel of the fleet and the training estab- 
i ish 5 of the Navy. .. É 
y lis ЧЕКЕ of the Indian Navy get their training in 


| > chase of three destroyers from Britain these were formed India’s 


{ i shore 
éstablishments at Cochin, Visakhapatnam, Jamnagar and Lonavla 


d under the general overall superintendence of Commodore-in-Charge. 
Cochin, who in addition, carries out the function of the Commodore 
i Superintendent, Training Establishments. ; 
ў Cadets of the Navy are trained along with the cadets\of the 
t Army and Air Force in the Joint Services wing of the National 
Defence Academy at Dehra Dun. They are sent to the United King- 

dom for higher training after their initial training in Ind g- 
Details of Establishments—INS Vendurth: 


ia. 
d y (Cochin) contai 
schools’ of seamanship, gunnery, signals, tor tans 
| marine, cookery, etc.; INS Circars (Жакай ы ду OE E. 
Training Establishment; INS Angre (Bombay) controls naval doses 
yard, LN. pay office, radar training establishment, regulating sc ас 
| ; 


shipwright training school, I.N. School of Physical training and 


\ Naval barracks; INS Sivaji (Lonavla) contains ave „@ 

establishment; INS Valsura (Jamnagar) contains electos] Taling 
INS Hamla (near Bombay) is the combined operations e is оо}; 
ment; INS Garuda (Cochin) for air training of I. N. pers stablish- 
asvini (Bombay) is the first naval hospital. 2 onnel; INS 

New Name & Ensign—On January 26, 1950, came Du v SR 
the name of the Navy which was of considerable signifi change in 
that day it dropped the title ‘Royal’ which had been asso cance Om 
it for long and since then it came to be known, as the eee with 
with the White Ensign yielding place to the Indian N ndian Navy 
all Naval establishments and ships. avy Ensign а} 


б m 
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Similarly, in the crests of the Indian Navy, the old Tudor Crown 
was replaced by the Asoka Lions and the former Star of India by 
the Lotus. 

The next epoch-making event in the history of the Indian Navy 
took place on May 27, 1951. On that day, the President, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad; as the Supreme Commander-in-Chief of India's Armed 
Forces, presented the President's Colour to the Navy at a ceremony 
in Bombay. 


INDIAN AIR FORCE 


Birth & Progress—The 'germ idea’ for India having her own 
Rr ые originated with recommendation of the Skeen Committee 
in 4 

On the outbreak of World War II rapid development of the Indian 

) Air Force was swiftly carried out, and by 1940 Coastal Defence 

Flights had been organised at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and 

. Karachi. Manned by the Volunteer Reserve of Officers, mostly 

- Indians, these flights were entrusted with the task of defending the 
^ 8,000 mile long Indian coastline. 


[ 2 Organisation—Air Force Units and establishments are under the 
Ghiet of Air Staff and Commander-in-Chief. In 1949 as a result of 
€ reorganisation, all frontline units were grouped under the newly 
рават Operational Command, while the training institutions were 
tought under the Training Command. | j 
ti e Indian Air Force is mainly divided into two major forma- 
5 918-01) Operational Command and (2) Training Command under 
We control of Air Headquarters in New Delhi: The Operational 
 s;ommand controls all flying units—fighter, bomber, reconnaissance 
4 end 4ir-transport squadron. The Training Command controls ground 
- Waning Schools for both officers and airmen. | There are also certain 
. Units which come directly under the administrative and functional 
. control of Air Headquarters, such as Record Office, Air Force Aca- 
mies, Central Accounts Office. 
А These two commands exercise their control through their Wi 
. and Stations located at various parts of the КОШЫ. pve Wingi 
E Air Headquarters is divided into three main branches—(1) Air 
- "Branch Which deals with operations, training, policy and plans, 
. Signals and intelligence; personnel and organisation Branch; and. 


— Technical: and Equipment Services Branch. 


| 2, GAF. Training—(1) The Advanced Flying School at Ambala 
б (2) the Elementary Flying School at Jodhpur. (3) The Initial Mert 
ing Wing at Coi v hni ini ыа 
eee . Coimbatore.“ (4) A Technical Training College has 
ad opened in 1949 at Jalahalli, near Bangalore. (5) Air Force 

а M тетү аё Begumpet (Hyderabad). (6) Ground Training School. 
| ат aram (Madras). A Flying Instructors’ School and 2 Р a- 
Е горя School ате ‘other links in the chain of LA.F. trainin AK 
lishments. The Base Repair Depot at Kanpur is for th аа 1 

and major repairs of aircraft. VIA A 


| 
f 
' 
| 
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GENERAL TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. 


National Defence Acadery, Khadakvasla, Poona—The services 
premier training institution has started its work on January 16, 1955. 
This Inter-Services Wing of Indian .Millitary Academy has been 
shifted from Dehra Dun, where training for three Services, Army, 
Navy and Air Force cadets for, three years’ basic training is given. 
Cadets are selected for the Joint Services Wing every six months 
initially through the UPSC. After they have qualified before the- 
UPSC, they have to appear for a final selection before the selection 
centres, which are at Dehra Dun for the Indian Air Force and at 
Meerut for the Army and Navy. The Military Wing, which has 
been left behind at Dehra Dun, will now be called the Indian Military 
Academy. "Training there wil now be given for one year, instead of 
two years, to the cadets passing out of the National Defence Academy 
and going in for Commissions into the Army. : : 

Defence Services Staff College, Wellington—This is an inter- 
service institution situated in the Nilgiri Hills, South India. One 
hundred officers drawn from all three Services are trained here. The 
object of the training is to prepare officers to hold second grade or 
equivalent staff appointments or higher staff or command appoint- 
ments. It offers post-graduate courses in military science, tactics 
and strategy. 4 14 

Institute of Armament Studies, Kirkee—This institute, the first 
of its kind in India, was established at Kirkee in 1952 and started its 
regular course for technical staff officers in October, 1953 
An important function of this Institute is to maintain contacts with 
the universities and other civilian research institutions to promote the 
dissemination of a basic knowledge of defence science. 

School of Foreign Languages—This school has been started at 
New Delhi on February, 1949, to impart instruction in certain forei a 
languages to RE of Ше Armed [осе gn 

College of Military Engineering, Poona—is situate LE 
near Poona. Officers of the Corps of Engineers, oem an Kinesi 
and Corps of Electrical & Mechanical Engineers are trained gnals. 
degree standard in civil, Tele-communication and Electrical 
Mechanical Engineering respectively. а 

Armed Forces Medical College, Poona.—This college has b 
started to train junior and senior medical officers—other ranks KE 
receive training to qualify as laboratory assistants, radiogra if SEA 
sanitary assistants, etc. phers, 


and 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gallantry Awards—The details of new military awards AN 
follows :— : as. 
“Param Vir Chakra"—the highest decoration for gallanty В 
rank next only to the Victoria Cross and will be awar dm Ty, will 
highest form of bravery m the presence of the enemy, whetp o. the. 
land, at sea and in the air. It ranks first among all 280 ether Ou 
Mahavir Chakra and Vir Chakra, the second ede 
е third: 
Р) 


Г 


to a” 
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"wards are given for service in the presence of the enemy, and rank 
next to the D.S.O. АП members of the Armed Forces including 
members of the Nursing Services and civilians working with the 
-Armed Forces are eligible for the above three gallantry awards. 

A fourth gallantry decoratjon known as Asoka Chakra, Class I, 
Class II and Class III; was instituted for acts of gallantry other than 
in face of the enemy. Class I. Chakra is awarded for most cons- 
Picuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent valour or self-sacrifice, 
Class II is awarded for conspicuous gallantry and Class III for 
gallantry, F 

: Another award is the “Mentioning in Despatches” for acts of 
—gallantry and distinguished and meritorious service in operational 
areas which are not of such a sufficiently high order to warrant the 
rant of gallantry awards. 
; Monetary Allowances— 


(1) Param Vir Chakra .. Rs. 50 p.m. 
Each Bar to PVC V БИО ЕК 
(2) Mahavir Chakra D8 0h E 
{ Each Bar to МУС OB tes ES 
м (3) Vir Chakra ++» 20 0, 
Each Bar to Vr. 518 


м: tanking List—Army—Sepoy, Lance Naik, Habildar, Habildar 
9, lor. Jemadar, Subedar /Risaldar, Subedar Major/ Resaldar Major, 
Bu Lieutenant, Lieutenant, Captain. Major. Lt. Colonel, Colonel, 
“tigadier, Major-General, Lt. General, General. 


Q$vj—Admiral ^ Vice-Admiral,  Rear-Admiral, Commodore, 

"Captain, Commander, Lt. Commander, Lieutenant, Acting Sub- 

- Lieutenant. Branch List Officer, Midshipman, Chief Petty Officer, 
ading Rate, Able Rate, Ordinary Rate. 

сы DA-F—Ai Chief Marshal. Air Marshal, Air Vice-Marshal, Air 

;mmodore, Group Captain, Wine Commander, Squadron Leader, 

Blight Lieutenant, Flying Officer, Pilot Officer. 


a Armed Forces Badges—Asoka’s three lions has now replaced the 


town in Army badges of rank and its miniature replica is used as a 
tinction, * 


tuted 


Navy has been dropped and the words “Indian Nava] Ship” substi- | al 
ed. D 


y 


A aa Laa ALE йлы а 


PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


The progress of prohibition in India in different States is stated 


below— 
POSITION IN THE STA TES—The Government of Ја 
Kashmir have expressed inability to introduce ЫСЫ a з 


State economy depends on tourist traffic, 
The Government of Bhopal have introt Sm restrictive 


measures and aim at complete Prohibitionghy 
are of the opinion that success can be sry yer? 


moral reforms and not by force or lay 
. Ihe Government of Saurashtra i Мон 
in their State with effect from Apri 50. lowing 
the lead of Bombay in this matter. | ў a 

In Coorg, partial Prohibition is ion. The State боуф ne 
ment intend tightening up the rest ^ 
Prohibition. 

Prohibition has not been introduge in? var 
more and more restrictions are being Mypose J sale 
of liquor. Financial considerations prohi th eo duda 


ing prohibition in the near future. 
The Government of Himachal Pradesh "intend 
hibition gradually. Here also financial considerations do not allow — 
them to go fast. The State Government do not want to depend on 


force. 

The entire State of Madras (excluding the Agency areas now | 
in Andhra State) went dry in 
are in entire agreement with th 


1938. Total Prohibition of all intoxicants is tl 
Government towards which all efforts are being directed. b^ 


towns of Uttar Pradesh. 
Government of India to * 
31, 1959, the quota of орт 


per cent every year. sul 
ding the conditions р 


the State are under considerati 


during 1953-54. The present 
review of the position. 


| 


| r үлтү 
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Prohibition with regard to opium is being generally pursued 
and the quota of opium is reduced by 10 per cent every year so as 
to prohibit oral consumption of opium by the end of March 1959 
Anti-opium Smoking Act has been passed by the Legislature in 1954. 

Prohibition was introduced in Andhra àrea in stages in a period 
of two years and is now in force throughout the State except in the 
Agency areas. The Government has appointed a Committee 
in January 1954 to ‘review the working of Prohibition. The report 
of the Committee which was formed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
S. V. Ramamurthi, is under the consideration of the Government. 

The policy of gradual _ Prohibition is in operation throughout 

_ Orissa State since 1947-48.’ Partial prohibition of opium under the 

ten years plan of the Government of India is in force in the State 

Since 1949. The Government have accepted total Prohibition as 

their ultimate goal and are making a determined effort towards that 
he social aspects of the reform are well kept in view. 

In Madhya Bharat the Government have, ever since their for- 
Mation, been following the policy of gradual extension of Prohibi- 
tion despite administrative and financial difficulties. Тһеу are of 
Opinion that co-operation to the requisite extent has not been avail- 

able from the neighbouring States, and that unilateral action by any 

State in such a matter cannot achieve the desired results. (For 

stance the Rajasthan and Bhopal States have not acceded to the 
Téquest of the State Government for closing down their excise shops. 
j 

| 


11 the five-mile belt adjoining the Bhilsa District in which Prohili- 
tion has been introduced). X Nia 
4... Prohibition Enquiry Committee—Prohibition Enquiry Committee 
has been appointed by the Planning Commission in 1954 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. S. N. Agarwal. y 
ў The main work of the Committee will be to suggest ways and 
. Means of making Prohibition policy more effective for implementa- 
| ОП on a national basis throughout India in terms of the directive 


9f the Indian Constitution as laid down in Article 47. 

; t was decided that the work of the Committee should be com- 
Pleted as far as possible within six months. The Committee will not 

ОШ: all the States as a matter of-routine. „16 will visit only those 
States which have made some special experiments in this direction, 
Particularly Madras and Bombay. It will also visit Andhra and 

Favancore-Cochin. Two Sub-Committees were appointed to visit 
е eastern and north-western States where there are certain special 
Problems to be tackled. 4 


"HUP 


LAND REFORMS IN INDIA 


Thé land reform was the principal aim of the Congress and also 
of our new Constitution. 

The Planning Commission also recommended that the land policy 
should be such as would reduce disparities in wealth and income, eli- 
minate exploitation, provide security for tanents and workers and 
promise equality of status and opportunity to different section of the 
rural population. * у 

The land reforms which, following the pattern recommended by 
the Planning Commission, the various State Governments have 
undertaken in the past few years fall under four broad heads, namely: 

(1) abolition of intermediaries, 

(2) tenancy reforms designed to (a) scale down rents to on 
fourth or one-fifth of the produce, (b) give tenants permanent right 
of occupancy subject to the landlord's right to resume a minimum 
holding for his personal cultivation within a limited time, and (e): 
enable tenants to acquire ownership of their lands on payment of 
moderate compensation to the landlord spread over a period of years. * 

(3) fixation of ceilings on holdings, and | 

(4) re-organisation of agriculture, including consolidation of 
holdings, prevention of fragmentation and organisation of co-opera- 
tive village management and co-operative farming. 


ELIMINATION OF INTERMEDIARIES—In a соора) 
M ETA country, semi-feudal conditions had prevailed, the aus 
being owned by intermediaries between the State and the actual tiller 
of the soil. Such tenures included (1) permanently settled estates, 
(2) temporarily settled estates, (3) jagir talugdari and inam lands 
апа (4) special non-ryotwari tenures. 3 ГА k 

Before April 1951, legislation for the abolition of intermediaries 
had been adopted in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras (including 
Andhra) and Uttar Pradesh, and in respect of certain non-ryotwari | 
tenures in Bombay, Hyderabad and PEPSU. So far as implemem. 
tation is concerned, all proprietary rights in estates had been vested - 
in the State in Madhya Pradesh, more than half the estates acquired 
in Madras and Andhra, all 797278 resumed in Hyderabad, pae 
partially abolished in PEPSU and certain non-ryotwari tenures taken - 


over in Bombay. Ne NC à 

During the Plan period, legislation has s Persed in Assam. 
Orissa, the Punjab, West Bengal, 1а dal Prad PEPSU, Rajas 
than, Saurashtra, Bhopal, Delhi, Himacha. m esh and Vindhya 
Pradesh and certain amendments have been made in the existin 
legislation in Bihar and Assam. : i 

With the exception of Jammu and Kashmir, all the States are 
abolishing intermediaries on payment of compensation prescribed by 
law. The total estimated amount of compensation payable by the 
State Governments comes to about Rs. 370.4 crores, besides rehabili- 
tation grants amounting to Rs. 69.9 crores, making a total of 


Aig WONNER DR T 
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Rs. 450.3 crores. U. P. and Bihar are the two States which carry 
the highest liability, their combined share coming to nearly 70 per 
cent of the whole amount. { 

In respect of tenancy reform, the principal recommendations con- 
tained in the Plan related to scaling down of rents, security of tenure 
and grant of right to tenants to purchase their holdings. In many 
States, maximum rents are prescribed by law which do not exceed 

_ the limits suggested by the Planning Commission, while further ac- 
_ tion for reducing rents or prescribing a maximum limit is necessary 
in other States. A WA 
$ Land reform legislation has been adopted in U.P., and Delhi en- 
_ abling all persons in cultivating possession to retain their lands and 
acquire ownership. The Rajasthan. Government has also accepted 
е principle that no person in cultivating possession should be dis- 
possessed of his land and its Tenancy bill has been passed by the 
State Legislature. In Madhya Bharat, all Sub-tenants in jagirdari 
and zamindari areas have been given the right to acquire ownership. 
In Jammu and Kashmir, a ceiling has been imposed on land- 
| Owners’ holdings at 223 acres of land. ands in excess of this limit 
have been transferred to the actual tiler with the ЕЕЕ owner 
Without payment of апу compensation. In West Bengal, legislation 
rovides for States acquisition of all rent-receiving: interests and 
Лапа above the limit of 33 acres cultivated by bargadars in order to 
Ing the sub-tenants and certain bargadars ї 


nd into direct relation with 
State. These provisions have not however, been implemented 


ir а H : 1 

|. , With a number of variation in each State, the r COS 
] of the Plan regarding the landlord's right to resume a limited area 
for his personal cultivation, the conferment of security of tenure 
f Upon tenants in non-resumable areas and the right to purchase 
Ownership have been adopted in the States o H bad 
the Punjab, PEPSU, Saurashtra, Himachal Pradesh and atch In 


years. The right to 
a Pradesh, Madras and 


ш tenants given security of tenure. 


"gu FIXATION. OF CEILINGS—The fixation a i 
TES is an aspect of land reform which has dis Ceiling on UE 
Public attention. The Plan recommendati Hit NE AER re: 
(Т) there should be a limit to future acquisiti S respect are: 


P А as an interim 
eribing the standards of cultivation and the obligation cEislation pres- 
all landlords setting up the necessar maseations Hae observe, 
irm above a certain limit provided that its Lr аат 
groups or otherwise, 18101685 agricultural 
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limit at 30 acres. Since then, limits have been imposed in Hydera- 
bad (three family holdings), Madhya Bharat (50 acres of dry land), ' 

Saurashtra (three economic holdings) and Delhi (30 standard acres). 
So far, a ceiling has been placed on existing holdings only їп 
Jammu and Kashmir, where all holdings in excess of 224 acres have 
been transferred to the actual tiller without compensation. In 
Travancore-Cochin, a bill restricting the area of land that an indivi- 
Ia dual may hold has recently been introduced in the State Legislature 
| With the exception of Hyderabad, no State has so far provided 
for regulating the standards of efficiency in cultivation and manage 
ment of land, and assumption of holdings in case of failure to tiis 

tain the prescribed standards. In a number of States, however, pro | 

Я 

| 


) future acquisition of land in any State, except U.P., which placed the 


vision has been made, under legislation relating to land utilisati 
that land lying uncultivated may be taken over and arrangements, 
made for its cultivation, 4 


The Planning Commission had drawn attention to the inade- 
quate information available regarding the distribution of E Re р 
and recommended that a census of holdings and cultivation should _ 
be held. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture, accordingly, address- _ 
ed the State Governments suggesting them to conduct the census, 


4 lmost all the States are agreeable to conduct the census, bu | 

donde л them have pointed out certain difficulties regarding аеону А 

u In order to simplify and expedite the process, a conterence of prin- | 
© cipal officers responsible for work pertaining to land census in the 

in November 1954 decided that the State Govern- r 

4 


ç 


7 aa ates held in Novemb< Mes 
Moe have the discretion to limit the census to holdings of 


E above where they considered it necessary to do so to. 
pes EA "census within six months, ùe., by the end of April 1958. Du. 
It was, moreover,’ agreed that a sample survey might be undertaken 
in States where annual village records were not available for the - 
in uM D ШС possibility of adopting the F.A.O. census for - 
Lom the purpose was also examined. ix 
É TO CHECK FR AGMENTATION— Measure to check a 
лды ae iragmentation of holdings relate to putting тезеле, 
on partition and transfer below specified limits, and legislation dis 
l ‘titions has either been enacted or is in the process _ 
c States of U.P. Hyderabad, Rajasthan] Worse. 
Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh. | т 
The legislation for the Epa gation of holdings at present in | 
force in Bombay, the Punjab, (5: balay cuu gu powers. the State 
Governments у, 4 cdi is ДЕ, Sra “ize of a field HE 
: е re М or a 
fields may not olidation work has been taken up in Gne M 
Pradesh, the Punjab, U.P, ates отыш 


of enac.ment in th 


: adhya desh, 
K) Bombay MN rare legislation has already been passed a and Delhi 
i paring to start oppio Consolidation by co-operati 
( "carried out in à e B 
4 Bas Won carried oat n is, Delhi and Meas 
h г) i V A 
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visions for the consolidation of holdings have been 
the Tenancy Acts of Orissa, Hyderabad and Ajmer, 
і Realising the potentialities of co-operative farming for stepping 
up production and ameliorating the economic condition of the peasan- 
try, the Plan recommended that small апа middl 
in partieular should be encouraged and assisted to group them- 
selves voluntarily into co-operative farming Societies which should 
receive special facilities from the State Governments, It further 
Suggested that blocks of newly reclaimed land as well as culturable 
= waste-land should be set apart wherever Possible, for the settlement, 
. On co-operative lines, of groups of landless agrieultura] Workers and 
holders of uneconomic plots of land. 
' Beyond a few isolated experiments, the organisation of со- 
Aut farming on a systematic basis ha 


incorporated in 


à 5, however, not et been 
taken up by any State, except Bombay and ТР, 4 s 18 

The State Governments were recently asked to draw up a phased 

_ Programme for developing co-operative farming spread о 
= 9f seven years. They have also been reminded to expedite imple- 
mentation of the recommendations for land reforms made ‘in the first 
ive-Year Plan, so that during the period of the next Plan it Should 
e possible to concentrate on the reorganisation of agricultural 

economy. 


LATEST OF INDIAN LITERACY 


Six crores out India’s 36 crore population ог 16:6 per cent are 
literate, ie. they can read and write a Simple letter in Some language, 
according to the 1951 Census. The remaining illit 

he six crores who are literate, about six lakhs can on У read, but 
_ Cannot write. i З р 

3 While the all-India percentage of literacy is 16-6, West India 
| has the largest percentage of 23-8, while North India has the lowest 

. With 10-8. The percentages for other zones are ; South India 22-8 ; 
— East India 16-8 ; North-West India 13:3 ; and Central India 10-9, 

1 Literacy -is higher among men than among women. The percen- 
_ tages for the whole country are: male literacy 24-9 and female 
М literaey with 13-5 per cent and North India the lowest With 3:6. The 

percentages of female literacy in other zones are ; est India 12.6 ; 
| North-West India 6-8 ; East India 66; and Centos) dia 3.8 
| According to livelihood basis, 12-1 per cent 


) 9f the agricultural 
classes are literate, while 29:0 per cent of the non-agricultural classes 
"are litertae, 


INDIA IN THE WORLD AFFAIRS 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND RELATIONS 


i been condemned for what is called her neutral st 
ANE ps between right and wrong, undecided w 
Neutrality is an epithet that has ofter been thrown at I 
way describes her stand. India is neutral only in that 
herself in advance to the present or future policy 
nations. dn the words of her Prime Minister: 
or justice threatened, or Where agression tak ў E 

all not be neutral.” India’s neutrality may be neutrality between rival 
PAM ions, hates and fears, but never between right and wrong. . When agres- 
Коп took place in Korea, India, in accordance with her policy, supported 
A resolution of the Security Council. But when it appeared that the scope 
of operations might extend beyond Korea, we felt this Was. wrong and 
‘that we could not associate ourselves with it. Though India’s Warning 
that if the 38th parallel was crossed by the. UN forces, China Would join 
the North Koreans was disregarded and the inevitable happened, India did 
not waver in her loyalty to the United Nations. Nor did she ever suggest 
that she would resign from her support of the UN resolution on Korea. 

With the ending of conflict in Korea tensions have lessened but the 
truce is only the first step in what threatens to be a long and difficult road 
toward a comprehensive settlement. India 


played an important part in 
bringing about the truce „agreement on Indo-China and also championed 
the causes of other colonial countries. Her agreement with France over 


the transfer of French possession in India to India is another remarkable 
achievement of the year. Another outstanding Sven is the Indo-China 
agreement on Tibet. These are being discussed in detail as follows, 


INDO-CHINA AGREEMENT ON TIBET 


After four. months' negotiations in Peking, representatives 
Governments of India and the People's Republic of China signed an 9 
ment оп Tibet in the afternoon of April 29, 1954. 

tended fo. promote trade and cultural intercourse betwei 

of China,” and India and to facilitate pilgrims and travel 
articles, two deal with trade matters, 


and as if 
hich path to take. 
ndia but it in no 
she does not tie 
of a particular group of 
"Where freedom is menaced 
es place, we cannot be and 


the 
agree- 
15 in- 


grims, one 


generally and the last says that the agreement wi 


d LRL ill remain in f 
eight years after ratification. With regard to trade matters, més for 
interesting part of the agreement is the provision that China wi most 
trade agencies at New Delhi, Calcutta and i 


ill establi 
Kalimpong and India at ablish 
E ree trade а HE PD 
atus to China as hitherto ЧЫ п Tibet 


two with pilgri x Qf Ве six | 
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Provision is made in the agreement for pilgrims from either суш 
to visit religious centres, specifically mentioned by name, in India and тї ES 
India will withdraw her military escorts now stationed at Yatung Es 
Gyantse and that she will handover to China, at a reasonable price, the 
communication installations operated by her in Tibet. . ү 

India has also agreed to transfer to the Government of China, at a 
reasonable price, the twelve rest houses belonging to her in Tibet. There 
is no mention in the agreement or the accompanying documents, of any 
question relating to the boundary between India and China. In the pre- 
amble to the agreement the signatories mention the following five basic 
principles: mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity and зоре 
reignty, mutual non-aggression, mutual non-interference in each ана 
internal affairs, equality and mutüal benefit, and peaceful co-existence. he 
following is full text of the agreement. blish 

Article I :—The high contracting parties mutually agree to pap a 
trade agencies ; (i) the Government of India agrees that the Goverment 
of China may establish trade agencies at New Delhi, Calcutta and ац 
pong; (ii) the Government of China agrees that the Government of India 
may establish trade agencies at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok. 

he trade agencies of both parties shall be accorded the same status 
and same treatment. The trade agents of both parties shall enjoy ires nun 
from arrest while exercising their functions, and shall enjoy in respect o 
themselves, their wives and children who are dependent on them for their 
livelihood freedom fr 1 Р 
The trad талрвеАген. | ; ivileges and immu- 
RR е agencies of both parties shall enjoy the priv: 

5 tor couriers, mail bags and communications in code. i of both 

Article IT :— The high contracting parties agree that traders ы 
Countries, known to be customarily and specifically engaged in tra 


en the Tibet region of China and India, may trade at the following 
ces : 


1. The Government of China agrees to specify (i) Yatung, Ge 
Gyantse and (iii) Phari as markets for trade; the Government of India 
agrees that trade may be carried on in India, including places like (i) 

Aer pong, Gi) Siliguri and (iii) Calcutta, according to customary 
Practice, Р Ў 
2. The Government of China agrees to specify (7) Gartok, (ii) 
Pulanchung (Taklakot), (її) Gyalima-Khargo, (iv) Gyanima-Chakra, (v) 
anura, (vi) Dongbra, (vi) Puling-Sumdo, (vii) Nabra, (ix) Shangtse 
and (x) Tashigong as markets for trade; the Government of India agrees 
that in future when, in accordance with the development and need o 
trade between the Ari district of Tibet region of China and India, it has 
become necessary to specify markets for trade in the corresponding district 
in India adjacent district of Tibet region of China, it will be prepared to 
consider on the basis of equality and reciprocity to do 50. 
pilgrimages :—Article III: The high contracting parties agree that 
pilgrimages by religious believers of the two countries shall be carried om 
in accordance with the following provision : 
гч Pilgrims from India of Lamaist, Hindu and Buddhist faiths may 
visit Kang Rimpoche (Kailash) and Mavan Tso (Manasarowar) in Tibet 
region of China in accordance with custom. 
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i i i ist and Buddhist 

Pilgri m Tibet region of China of Lamaist а t 

f ide SH MC Sarnath, Gaya and Sanchi in India in accordance 
ai 

wirds customarily visiting Lhasa may continue to do so in ac- 

i with custom. nd 

p» sae IV :—Traders and pilgrims of both countr 

the following passes and route: (i) Shipki La Pass; 

(їн) Niti Pass, (iv) Kungri Bhingri Pass, (v) Darma P: 

Lekh Pass and also the customary route leading to 


ies may travel by 
(й) Mana Pass, 
ass and (vi) Lipu 
у Ashigong along the 
Bick Gatsangpu Valley of the Indus River may continue to be traversed 
in accordance with custom. | А { ў 
Article V :—For travelling across borders, the high contracting parties 
agree that diplomatic personnel, officials and nationals of the two countries 
shall hold pass ports issued by their own respective countries and visaed 
by the other party, except as provided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this 
ae Traders of both countries kn 
engaged in trade between Tibet Regi 
children who are dependent on the 
will be allowed entry for purposes 
as the case may be, in accordance 
ficates duly issued by the local G 


own to be customarily 
оп of China and India, 
m for livelihood, and 
of trade into or Tibet region of China, 
with custom on the production of certi- 

overnments of their own country, or by 
its duly authorized agents, and examine by the border check posts of the 
other Ba Sere of the border district: 


and specifically 
their wives and 
their attendants 


s of the two countries who cross 
О visit friends and relatives may 
ег party as they have customarily 

to the passes and route Specified 
in Article IV above and shall not be required to hold Pass ports, visas ог 


other party. 5 
4. Pilgrims of both countries need not carry documents of certificatio 

but shall register at the border check Post of the other party and receive 

a permit for pilgrimage. En e 
5. Notwithstanding the provisions of th 


Article, either Government may refuse entry to апу particular er Dus 
6. Persons who enter the territory of the other party in accorda 
with the foregoing paragraphs of this Article 'ance 


| £ May stay within į 
only after complying with the procedures specifi is t 
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INDIA AND THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 


India and the Foreign Settlements :—Indians usually refer to the 
French and Portuguese possessions on their coasts as “pimples,” tiny, but 
painful. India has 300 districts; all the pimples put together are smaller 
than one district; and the 320,000 people of the French possessions, the 
624,000 of the Portuguese, together equal only a quarter of the population 
of the city of Bombay. The pimples are also of small value to present 
owners. The French have to subsidise Pondicherry, the Portuguese have 
‘to pay for most of the troops they keep in Goa. They provide a handful 
of jobs for Frenchmen and Portuguese, a few Indian subordinates for 
other French and Portuguese colonies; that is all. Even to India their 
economic yalue is limited if not actually negative. Marmagoa, as a port 
in Indian hands, might relieve Bombay; Goa’s iron and manganese ore 
would provide foreign exchange. But at present these settlements are nests 
of smugglers and bootleggers. Bombay, Madras and Saurashtra, the states 
. 3n which they are situated, all have prohibition; the settlements all have 
cheap drink and no restrictions, India has severe import controls and an 
| absolute ban on gold and diamonds; Pondicherry is a free port, Goa is full 
_ of English chocolates, Japanese fountain pens, American stockings, Swiss 
_ textiles, French perfumes, and whisky. Pondicherry swarms with Belgian 
aad Dutch diamond merchants, Goa with Gulf Arabs bringing gold. No- 
. body quite knows what the India revenues lose because of the settlements 
Ж, (опе semi-official estimate puts gold smuggling alone at £30 million, thoug 
j s is certainly too high) but it is probably not less than the whole re- 
. Venue of Assam and Orissa. 

М. Not merely is the Indian Government defrauded of its revenue, and 
crime made easier for its citizens, but in the process a large vested interest 
_ in the status quo is built up in the pockets. The hooligans who disperse 
- pro-merger processions in Pondicherry belong to smuggling gangs ; the 
businessmen who support Portugal in Goa do so because there they avoid 
Indian income-tax (Goa has no income tax) or make money out O 
_ running gold. a 17 
о Indians there can be no other reason for supporting France ог 


| 


Aj. 
рош. “The possessions are parts of metropolitan France or Portugal, 

but their inhabitants are neither French nor Portuguese, and only a tiny 
- fraction understand either language; the vast majority speak "Tamil, 


Malayalam, Gujerati or Konkani, exactly like their Indian neighbours. 
Goa’s superfluous educated go to India, not Portugal to earn living. A 
few quarters of Nova Goa are reminiscent of Mediterranean Europe, the 
V bars of Pondicherry have a French nostalgia: that is all. Even in religion, 
a bare majority in Goa and a vast majority in Pondicherry are Hindus, 
E Catholics. н | | Ў | 
То Indians, therefore, Goa and Pondicherry are simply terrae irredeniae : 
pits of India that were lost during the period when India itself was under 
“colonial rule and which should sow come back to the motherland. 
Hitherto the Indian Government has been patient. | Tt permitted French 
even police to cross its territory; it let the 


"and Portuguese officials 


settlements tse the тире eir currency although that greatly facilitates 
smuggling, it was lax in its con rol of the frontier. Tt only just insisted 
v Sot НЕО ЫГ [RUE 2 
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Within a dozen years Albuquetque was in the Indian Ocean intent upon 
wresting an empire from the local princes. In more than a century and 
a half of political intrigue and military struggle, the Portuguese lost 
supremacy to the Dutch and British, ultimately retaining only the present 
holdings on the Indian coast. 

Trade of Portuguese India with the rest of the world has been small. 
"Manganese and iron ore have provided the largest volume of exports in 
recent years, originating largely in India. But imports exceed exports, in 
1952 by 344 million escudos to 182 million. 

The only other mineral produced and exported from the Portuguese 
enclaves is salt. In 1952 over 21,000 long tons of sea salt were produced; 
less than 8,000 tons were exported. Goa has been a net importing country 
throughout much of its existence as a Portuguese possession. Its own 
rice production seldom provided as much as two-thirds of annual local 
needs. It also produces coconuts, cashewnuts, betelnuts, mangoes, and fish, 
and manufactures small quantities of soap and tiles. Of the total foreign 
commerce of Portuguese India, Daman accounts for 5 per cent and Diu 

per cent. 

. Referring to the problem of Portuguese settlements in India, the Prime 
Minister declared on 15th March, 1954, in the House of the People, that the 
real difficulty in dealing with Goa was that the fifteenth century and the 
enh century came up against the middle of the twentieth century. 
ndia was told about an alliance concluded between Britain and Portugal 
Hn Pe seven hundred years ago, about the issue of a “bull” by His Holiness 

e Pope 300 years ago giving half the world to Portugal, about the more 
recent NATO alliance and agreements. India was told that Goa had 
ecome an integral part of Portugal. The ruling authorities of Portugal 
still lived in the mental climate of the time when the island of Bombay 
Was given as dowry. But this reference to the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
and NATO had no relevance obviously to Goa. In fact, some of the 
countries associated with NATO had said so. India is not bound by any 
treaty whatever to which she is not a party. Pandit Nehru said: "Never- 
theless we have addressed some of the Governments concerned and drawn 
their attention to Prime Minister Salazar’s statement and pointed out that 
we do not recognise this (relevance of NATO to Goa) and we hope that 
they also do not recognise that (the Portuguese Prime Minister's statement) 
to be the corect position." 1 ; 

Dr. Salazar, the Portuguese Prime Minister referred to the antiquated 
treaty entered into between his country and Great Britain in 1642. One 
of 'the clauses of fhe treaty cast the obligation on the King of England 

to defend and protect all conquests and colonies to the Crown of Portugal 
and against all his enemies future as well as present." The 1642 treaty 
Was modified by another treaty of 1660 whereby it was provided that the 
Portuguese King “ог any one whom he may depute should be permitted 
to raise and procure in England soldiers and horses to defend and secure 
himself against the King of Castile (Spain).” Soon after the treaty there 
was a matrimonial alliance between the ruling families of Portugal and 
. England and the Island of Bombay was given to Britain as dowry. It 
was again reaffirmed that Britain would come to the aid of Portugal to fight 
all her enemies “present and future.” 


7 


44 
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The British have since withdrawn from Bombay. In the 1642 treaty 
there was a secret clause whereby the King of Portugal solemnly gave 
and undertaking to come to the aid of the King of Britain if the latter 
was attacked. During World War II Portugal was not only neutral but 
a comfortable hideout for Nazi and Fascist spies. NATO is a recent deve- 
lopment. Purely on the legal side there have been many authoritative in- 
terpretations and assurances, the latest one being that of the Canadian 
Prime Minister, that the NATO did not embrace colonial territories or 
more specifically it did not include the protection of Goa. 

On April 15, the Prime Minister of India suggested in the House of 
the People for the immediate withdrawal of Portuguese from Goa. He 
informed the House-that as in the case of French settlements, the Govern- 
ment of India had suggested 'de facto' transfer of authority in Goa also, 
to be followed by de jure changes. About the treaties mentioned above, 
he said that the Government of India had been no party to any of them 
and was in no way bound by them, directly or indirectly. As a Sayre 
State, India cannot be bound by any international or regional agreement 
to which she is not a party. ats , ' 

The Government of India reaffirm their view in the most categorical 
terms that they regard the foreign colonial enclaves in India as anachronisms 
which should come to an end and that their existence is inconsistent with 
the historic developments that resulted in the termination of imperial rule 
in India itself. The use of these enclaves as bases by foreign Powers will 
meet with opposition from „India. The Government further denies the 
tight of any Powers to establish such bases in these enclaves on the ground 
that they are the territories of a colonial Power with which it is in alliance. 
as the Government do not recognise the right of the colonial Power itself 
to continue there and to impose its rule on our people. $ 

The Prime Minister of Portugal has referred to his country’s religious 
and cultural mission in the East. The Government of India have stated 
repeatedly that they propose to maintain the special cultural and religious 
position of Goa and it is not India's intention to affect in any way the 
cultural traditions of Goa. Chistianity is one of the major and respected 
religions in India which has full freedom to function. Its association МИН) 
a foreign Power does not add to its prestige in India. - 

A settlement can only be brought about by Goa becoming a part of 
the Indian Union, which will enable it to develop economically and oth $ 
wise. The Prime Minister of Portugal stated that the North Atlantic 
Treaty extends to and coyers the Portuguese possessions in India Bas 
this view has not been endorsed or supported by any of the leading p is 
ticipants in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 'The Go\erntnent e 
Canada have expressed their views against the contention of the Portuguese 

ime Minister. А 1 5 
Prime nO) excludes Portuguese possessions in this country with 9 
portant legal reservation. India had asked the signatories to the Nan 
whether the claim of the Portuguese Prime Minister that NATO TO 
to Goa, Daman and Diu was not in conflict with the Canadi applied 
Minister's earlier view. in the matter. In February 1954, Mr. Sen Prime 
Tad given the impression н we ченге of Portuguese же ешеш ce 

i S s 
India was not among the obligations flowing from membership of NATO. 
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Both the USA and Canada have informed India that while articles 5 and 
6 of the NATO do not cover India’s dispute with Portugal, Article 4 
imposes a certain obligation on the signatories. 

_ Article 4 says that “the parties will consult together whenever in the 
Opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the parties is threatened.” This provision has limited 
connotation compared with the provisions of Articles 5 and 6 which relate 

to joint defence and define the areas where aggression may be construed as 

invoking a more specific obligation. 

— ... According to Article 5, “an armed attack against one or more of them 

(the parties) in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack 

_ against them all" This would give them the right of individual or collec- 

| tive self-defence. Article 6 says that the right of self-defence would be 

exercised in the event of an armed attack on "the territory of any of the 

Parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian Departments of 
rance, on the occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the islands 

nder the jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic area, north of the 

Теше Cancer ог on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the 
ties" | 

This definition of areas covered by the treaty clearly excludes Portuguese 

tlements in India in so far as individual or collective self-defence under 

terms of the treaty is concerned. Under Article 4 the obligation is one 
the Nain ogether" though it is obyious that, when. signing the Treaty, 

NI. O Powers were thinking essentially of possible Communist ag- 

M ШЧ and not of Portuguese settlements in India. 

JO July 28, in a Note handed to the Charge-d’ affaires of the Portu- 
Ruese Legation in New Delhi, the- Government of India turned down the 
n Ortuguese request for permission to a 3-man delegation to cross the Indian 

territory in order to reach Nagar Haveli from Daman. The Government 

India also rejected the demand for transit of Portuguese troops and 

Police through this country because it "cannot be a party to the supression 

of a genuine Nationalist movement for freedom from foreign rule in апу 

с of Portuguese establishments here.” The Note declares that the 


zovernment of India cannot accept the continuance of foreign rule over 
ny part of India and calls upon Portugal to take steps to facilitate а 
eaceful and honourable settlement of the question of Portuguese enclaves 
_ in this count 4 
On July 
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sovereignty and authority over its territory but to methods of co-existence, 
the Government of India's view was that representatives of the two Govern. 
ments could take into consideration proposals put forward by either side. 

On 7th August 1954, in a Note to the Brazilian Government, which 
sought to interfere in the Indo-Portuguese dispute, the Government of 
India stated that the natural destiny of Indians who inhabit the Portuguese 
settlements lay with India. The Government of India wished for a peaceful 
merger of these settlements with India. To this end they had at least four 
times offered to negotiate with the Portuguese Government, „but each time | 
Portugal. has Ере the. offer. The Government of India's offer still 

ai opened. ai А 
А Note of ОШ August to the British Government, the Government 4 
of India emphatically repudiated the suggestion that India Proposes to resort 
to force or to methods that will lead to the use of force in connection with | 
the developments in Goa. The Note stressed that the present situation in | 
the Portuguese possessions has not been created by the Government of India |. 
but has arisen from the resistance of the Portuguese Government to the h 
desire of a subject people for freedom írom foreign rule. 4 1 

On August 22, 1954, the Portuguese Government in effect rejected 4 
India’s proposal for early talks between representatives of both Govern- | 
ments unless the scope of discussions was limited to the issues it had - 
mentioned in earlier Notes. 


MERGER OF FRENCH INDIA POSSESSIONS 


ngress of the representatives of the people of the French India | 
WM dE at Kizhoor on October 18, 1954, overwhelmingly Voted , 
in favour of the merger of the settlements with the Indian Union, 170 voting | 
for merger out of 178 who participated in the Congress and eight voting | 
against. The verdict enabled the formal sighing of the agreement be- - 
tween India and France, so far initialled only. some days ago. The agrec- y 
ment provides France with 13 days as "packing up time.” This will end 
another vestige of foreign rule over a small but important area of India, 
Pondicherry, the principal town of the French possessions, 
about 190 square miles, now finally returned to India, has repeatedly 


a 
covering | 


fi changed. 

ince it was founded in 1683. In 1693 the Dutch took Pondiche 
panda red Wad e priino нашы opti RE E 
peace of Ryswick. The English took it in 1761 but re 


AM stored it to H 
French, only to be recaptured by the British in 1793. The treaty oil 


its fortifications. In 1783, it was once again transferred t 
destroyed ai a the recaptured by the British in 1793. The treaty maf 
Amiens in 1802 restored it to the French. It Was retaken by the British _ 
: XR iater who handed it back to the French in 1816. The F; 
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will be made without ascertaining the wishes of the people. The Govern- 
ment of France has undertaken to reimburse the Government of India, 
within a period of one year, the equivalent value at par in pound sterling 
or in India rupees for the currency withdrawn from circulation from these 
establishments after the de facto transfer. Following is the text of the 
agreement: 

„Article 1 :—With effect from November 1, 1954, the Government of 
India shall take over the administration of the territory of the French 
establishments in India. These establishments will keep the benefit of the 
special administrative status which was in force prior to the de facto 

. transfer. Any constitutional changes in this status which may be made 
) subsequently shall be made after ascertaining the wishes of the people. | 
Article 2 :—The municipal regime in the communes of the establish- 
_ ments and the regime relating to the Representative Assembly shall be 
- maintained in their present form. 
] _ Article 3 :—The Government of India shall succeed to the rights and 
Obligations resulting from such acts of the French administration as are 
binding on these establishments. 
Article 4 :—Questions pertaining to citizenship shall be determined be- 
tore the de jure transfer takes place. Both the Governments agree that 
tee choice of nationality shall be allowed. 
p Article 5:—NWith effect from the date of the de facto transfer the 
- Government of India shall take into their service all the civil servants and 
employees of the establishments, other than those belonging to the Metro- 
Politan cadre or to the General Cadre of the France d'Outre-Mmer Ministry. 
These civil servants and employees including the members of the public 
- forces shall be entitled to receive from the Government of India the same 
Conditions of services, as respects remuneration, leave and pension and the 
Same right as respects disciplinary matter or the tenure of their posts or 
Similar rights as changed circumstances may permit, as they were entitled 
© immediately before the date of the de facto transfer. They shall not 
be. ismissed or their prospects shall not be damaged on account of any 
action done in the course of duty prior to the date of the de facto transfer. 
rench civi] servants, magistrates and military- personnel born in the estab- 
-lishments or keeping their family links shall be permitted to return freely 
. to the establishments on leave or on retirement. 
1 Article 6 :—The Government of France shall assume responsibility for 
‘Payment of such pensions as are suported by the Metropolitan budget. The 
 Movernment of India shall assume responsibility for the payment of pen- 
Sons, allowances and grants supported by the local budget. The system of 
Pensions according to the rules of the various local retirement funds shall 
‘continue to he in force, b 
Doni 7Hcle 7 :— Nationals of France and the French Union ‘born in or 
‘domiciled in the establishments on the date of the de facto transfer and 
E present practising their professions therein shall be permitted to carry on 
ais, Professions in these establishments without being required to secure 
Formala, qualifications, diplomas or permits, or to comply with any new 
5 Article 9 ‘Properties pertaining to worship or in use for cultural pur- 


Poses shall be in the ownership of the missions or of the institutions entruste! 
[\ A 
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by the French regulations at present in force with the management of those 
properties. The Government of India agree to recognise as legal corporate 
bodies, with all due rights attached to such a qualification, the "Goneeils de 
Fahrique" and the administration boards of the missions. 


Judicial Matters : 


Article 10:—Judicial proceedings instituted prior to the de facto transfer 


shall be continued, until a final decisions has been reached, in conformity 
with the laws and regulations in force at the time of institution of such 
proceedings. To this end and up to the final settlement of such proceedings 
the existing courts in the establishments shall continue to function. Officers 
of the courts shall be law graduates, habitually domiciled in the establish- 
ments, honourably known and selected after consultation with the Consult- 
General of India, before the date of the de facto transfer, in accordance 
with the French regulations governing the designation of temporary judicial 

rS. B H 4 
iron interested parties shall be entitled if so they decide by common 
agreement, to transfer to the competent Indian courts, the said proceedings 
as well as proceedings which, though already open, are not yet entered 
with the registers of the French courts, and also proceedings which cons- 
titute an ordinary or extraordinary appeal . 

Judgments, decrees and orders passed by the French courts, prior to 
the de facto transfer, which are final or may become so by expiration of 
the delays of appeal, shall be executed by the competent Indian authorities. 
Judgments, decrees and orders passed after the date of the de facto transfer 
in conformity with the first paragraph of the present article shall be exe- 
cuted by the competent Indian authorities, irrespective of the court which 


xercised the jurisdiction. | \ ү ) 
exercised or deeds constitutive of rights established prior to the date of 


$ T ith French laws shall retai 

the de facto transfer in conformity wi etain the value 
and dg conferred at that time by the same law. The records of the 
T ERT d balin DE preserved in their entirety during a period of 20 
Years anis communication of their contents shall be given to the duly ac- 


‚ credited representatives © 
for such communication. E 
‘Article 11:—The records of the .Registrar's offices shall be preserved 

and copies or extracts of the proceedings shall be issued to the Parties or 


the authorities concerned. E 
1 ides that the present municipal regime in the 
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Government. Before de jure transfer, matters relating to citizenship shall 
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j INDO-CEYLON PACT 


On January 18, 1954, an agreement was signed in New Delhi between 
India and Ceylon. By this agreement Ceylon withdrew her demand. for 
the compulsory repatriation of certain classes of people of Indian origin. 

tom India’s point of view, the second important gain is an undertaking 
by Ceylon that the registration of citizens will be expedited and completed, 
. аз far as possible, within two years. Both India and Ceylon agreed that 
illicit immigration will be suppressed and that periodical consultations will 
Pace between representatives from both sides to give effect to this 
- policy. 

- No clear provision is made in the agreement about people who do not 
receive Ceylonese citizenship through the process of registration under the 
Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act. They are left with the choice 

. of continuing to retain an inderminate status or of registering themselves 
as Indian citizens, if they prefer the latter course. But there is to be no 
Compulsion. That the Government of Ceylon will encourage, but not force, 
such people to register as Indians is evident from a provision that induce- 


E will be offered and that the Indian Government will give facilities. 
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3. The Government of Ceylon may proceed with the Immigrants 
Amendment Bill which throws on the accused the onus of proof that he 
is not an illicit immigrant; but before any person is prosecuted in accord- 
ance with this provision, the Government of Ceylon will give an opportunity 
to the Indian High Commissioner to satisfy himself that a prima facie 
case exists for such prosecution, the final decision being that of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon. 

Citizenship : A y 

4. The registration of citizens under the Indian and Pakistani Citizen- 
ship Act will be expedited and every endeavour will be made to complete 
the disposal of pending applications within two years; 

5. All persons registered under this Act may be placed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon on a separate electoral register, particularly in view of the 
fact that the bulk of the citizens do not speak the language of the area 
in which they reside. This arrangement will last for only 10 years. The 
Government of Ceylon agrees that in certain constituencies where the 
number of registered citizen voters is not likely to exceed 250, they shall 
‘be put on the national register; A 

6. Citizens whose names are placed in all the separate electoral re- 
gister will be entitled to elect a certain number of members to the House 
of Representatives, the number of being determined after consultation witl 
the Prime Minister of India. i 

7. In regard to those persons who are not so registered, it would be 
‘open to them to register themselves as Indian citizens, if they so choose 
at the office of the Indian High Commissioner in accordance with uu 
provisions of Article 8 of the Constitution of India. It is noted th e 
Ceylon proposes to offer special inducements to encourage such re ist: 3E 
tion and that these inducements shall be announced from time du pa ra- 
The Government of Indian will offer administrative and similar facilities 3 
to all persons of Indian origin to register themselves as Indian cit e 
under the Constitution of India, if they so choose, and will also give p TANE 
to the availability MEE бол es publicity 

8. Both Prime Ministers are desirous of continui К 
tice of close consultation between the two Сои MER таси 
their күк jer ў ; ers affecting ` 

On June 1, visa regulations for travel between India a 
into force, regularizing for the first time travel pa qud Ceylon came | 
and placing it on the same footing as travel between India à ig countries 
foreign country. Hitherto travel to India was undertaken ба any other | 
ports as Commonwealth citizens and by plantation workers mere pass- 
certificates issued by the estate authorities. On the other AES identity i 
Ceylon by Indian nationals was permitted with visas ECCE n КОЛ to. 
of bona fide tourists who could come in on mere passports. The hE пе case - 
towards regularization was made by India six weeks ago when tt rst moye 
ment of India announced that as from June 1, 1954, it ХАЙА Mn Govern- 
identity certificates as valid travel documents, The Ceylon G recognize | 
followed this up with the announcement that it would ге 'Overnment: 
tourists, like all other foreigners, to be in possession of à quire Indian 
Ceylon's consular representatives abroad to be able to land 1585 issued p. 
On June 24, India informed Ceylon that her recent citi in Ceylon. | 
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had belied hopes raised at the time of Indo-Ceylon Pact of friendly settle- 
ment of the citizenship problem and caused considerable anxiety to India. 

A. conference was held on October 9 and 10, 1954, in New Delhi to 
consider certain problems relating to persons of Indian origin resident in 
Ceylon. The conference discussed the outstanding problems relating to 
the Indo-Ceylonese relations. There was a basic difference of opinion 
between the two delegations in regard to the status of people of Indian 
origin in Ceylon. The Ceylon delegation stated that it had always been 
the position of Ceylon, as it still is, that such persons continue to be 
citizens or nationals of India unless and until they are accepted as Ceylon 
citizens. The Ceylon delegation could not therefore accept the position 
that апу of these persons are stateless. 

The Indian delegation stated that only those persons of Indian origin 
who are always in possession of Indian passports and passes or who have 
been registered at the Indian High Commission under Article 8 of the 
Constitution of India, are Indian citizens. Other persons of Indian origin 
who are not either Ceylon citizens or Indian citizens, are, therefore at 
present stateless. It was further stated that there could be no automatic 
conferment of Indian nationality on persons belonging to this category. 

The conference also considered the Indo-Ceylon agreement of January 

8, 1954, and the misunderstandings that had, arisen in regard to its im- 
plementation. In that agreement it was provided that the registration of 
citizens under the Indian and Pakistani Citizenship Act would be expedited, 
and every endeavour would be made to complete the disposal of pending 
applications within two years. It was further stated that in regard to 
Persons not so registered it would be open to them to register themselves 
as Indian citizens, if they so chose, at the office of the Indian High Com- 
Missioner in Ceylon in accordance with the provisions of Article 8 of the 
Onstitution of India. It was further provided that the Government of 
ndia would offer administrative and similar facilities to all persons of 
_ Indian origin to register themselves as Indian citizens under the Consti- 
tution of India, if they so chose, and would also give publicity to the avail- 
ability of such facilities. 

While these two processes of registration have continued, the pace of 
such registration has been slow and certain difficulties have arisen. Com- 
plaints have been made by both sides about certain procedures which came 
in the way of full implementation of the agreement and have created 
misunderstandings. A, E 

Practical Course :—As there appeared to be a basic difference in the 
approach of the two countries to the problem of the status of persons of 
Indian origin resident in Ceylon, it was decided that the practical course 
Was to recognise this difference and to proceed as rapidly as possible with 

_ the two processes of registration as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens. 
In this way the number of such persons would be progressively reduced 
and would be more amenable to further consideration at a later stage. It 

“was recognised by both Governments that it was undesirable to have a large 
_ group of persons who could not be accepted as citizens of either country. 
It was agreed therefore that these processes of registration should be 

expedited. 

Identity Certificates :—The Ceylon Government will resume the prac- 


WA 
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2 . d to all persons of Indian 
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wil um месо Eq registration andan uen E шЕ 
origin whose a i thorities will provide travel fa Зо: 
before hi ie yos quoe will give such persons remittance 
citizens, an 1 1 М 
facilities, as before. ilzvs reed in regard to those persons who ar 
2 Н :—It was agreed E 
I URDOBIIE а citizens that it would be Spn i Vue 
E E AER citizens if they so chose. hig ae TED 
themselves as Indi tain all applications made to him e a 
missioner will enter e ticle 8 of the Constitution. of India, an n ^ g a 
Таарсан ee purpose, subject to RE сазе fuat ng 
ility 5 АЗ Н а aw. М 
"every. facility for: prescribed qualifications under the see Td cs 
applicants have the 1 fused on the ground that an applican i 
cations will sant s in Ceylon for registration as citizen under the 
applied to the a t . $ 
law arte, re for registration as citizens of Ceylon will be ping 
she De ET Adis the terms of the law so as 59 complete, К RE 
as far as is possible v he disposal of applications within the time meni ioned 
as may be гаебе Heber of 1954: The Ceylon Government M 
in the Indo-Ceylon 4 EN their withdrawal, any executive instructions o 
examine, with 2 MR REA by the Ceylon qun итен result in the 
a restrictive nature, issuec urely technical grounds. 
rejection’ of such applications ЖУ Оше: earnestly hope that the steps. 
The Governments o he time contemplated, ie., two years, resolve to a 
mentioned. above m n PORE of persons of Indian origin resident in Ceylon 
substantial degree the Per as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens. ‚ At the 
Duc незна оосар the when the registrations under the Indian and 
end of God Act are completed, the position will be reviewed with 
аып ҮҮ ce: further steps may be needed to deal with the 
SET e ae residue that may be left. The Ceylon Government for its 
problemie that it will, in addition have to consider what steps may be 
EM that stage to safeguard he interests of its own citi. 
ПЕЕ га to such matters as employment. Б р 
теат tated on behalf of the Government of India that, while every 
д It ould be made to promote employment, as stated by the Ceylon 
effort shou his should not involve, in their opinion, any coercion or vic- 
Goyemm ab persons of Indian origin who may still remain un- 
timization Sther as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens. 
registered. eit d in dealing with this problem will depend largely on 
Success. pu: operative approach of all parties and every effort should. 
i 1 s SALES 
com ү encourage this friendly approach. Am i 
be made tated on behalf of the Ceylon Government that it intends in 
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‘continue in such employment till the age of 
required to leave the country, and that it has under consideration a scheme 
for the payment, under such conditions as may be prescribed, of gratuities 
of such persons when they leave the country. Such persons will also be 
given social and medical benefits no less favourable than those which may 
be provided for workers of the same category who are Ceylon citizens. | 

The two Governments will exchange information regarding lists of 


registration, etc., from time to time to ensure effective co-operations in 
carrying out these arrangements. 


55 years, when they may be 
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+ сате at the end of the nine-day debate ой the йе i 
People of Indian origin in the Union of South Anion a 
been debated yearly by the Assembly since 1946. 


“Treatment of 
The subject has 


India and Pakistan have complained to the UN against the discrimina- 
tory policies and actions by South Africa against people of Indian origin _ 
in the Union. South Africa contested the right of the UN to intervene 
in what it said was a domestic matter. 


On December 4, 1954, Mr. Santa Cruz, Chilean Chairman of the UN 
Commission on the Racial situation in South Africa told the Special Poli- 
tical Committee of the General Assembly that apartheid was a serious 
menace to the nátional life and foreign relations of the Union and the future 
of pacific relations among ethnic groups. He was presenting the Commis- 
sion's 121-page report to the Committee. Не regretted that the work had 
to be done without assistance from the Union of South Aírica and that no 
oral testimony could be taken. The apartheid policies of the Union had 
a psychological effect on the spiritual and moral development of social life, | 
he said. The resentment produced by these policies introduced a grave 
factor of conflict and rebellion and gave the white population a feeling of 
insecurity which also bred conflicts. 


South Africa however raised the plea that such a discussion would 
constitute interference in the domestic affairs of other countries and would | 
therefore be a violation of their rights as member States and be an infringes | 
ment of Article 2(7) of the Charter. SE Ў 

г 5, the 60-nation Special Political Committee of the UN 
Gene rene decided by 37 votes to 14, with five abstentions, to con- 

' tinue for another year the study of the development of the racial situation Р 
in the Union of South Africa. This decision was “taken after “the Com- | 
mittee had rejected by 42 votes to 7 (Australia, Belgium, Colombia, France, | 
Greece, South Africa and the UK) with seven abstentions, a South African | 
draft resolution declaring the General Assembly to be incompetent to deal 
With the domestic matters of a member SES d nt 

acial segregation policies of боп trica was begun 
in RU Dm d in accordance with a decision почо 
the General Assembly. The members were Dr. Santa Cruz of Chile ў, 
airman and Rapporteur), М. Laugier of EU gU Bellegrade 
9f Haiti, The recommendation to continue the wor! S the Commission 
rmed part of a draft resolution submitted by India and co-sponsored by 


1 | Countries, 
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INDIA AND JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS 


The Government of India in May 1954 informed the Governments of the 
USA, UK, France, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Netherlands 
that it could not accept the view expressed by these Governments that the 
Power to grant clemency, to reduce sentences and to parole in respect of 
Japanese war criminals sentenced by International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East was restricted to the Governments which signed and ratified 
the San Francisco Treaty. The Government of India also rejected as 
illegal the inclusion of Pakistan as the legal successor of undivided India 
in the clemency arrangements. А 

The International Military Tribunal of the Far East was set up in 
1946 for the trial and punishment of Japanese war criminals. The 11 
countries represented on the tribunal were: Australia, Canada, China, France, 
UK, India, Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, Russia and the USA. 
India’s representative was Mr. Justice R. B. Pal. The judgment of the 


Ex was delivered оп November 4, 1948. 


In November 1952, the question of clemency to class *A" of the Japanese 
War criminals sentenced by the Tribunal was referred by the Government 
of Japan to the Government of India and other members of the Tribunal. 
Subsequently the US Government informéd the Japanese Government that 
Jurisdiction in the question of clemency was restricted to countries which 
Were represented on the Tribunal and which had signed and ratified the 
Y Francisco Peace Treaty. The US Government further asserted that, 
аз India did not sign that Treaty, her vote should go to Pakistan which 
һай signed and ratified the treaty and which should be now deemed the 
accessor State to India. Similar views were expressed by the six other 
Overnment, ioned above. Р Я 
., The (UU of India consider both these contentions contrary 10 
international law and practice. India’s right to participate in the clemency 
Proceedings was inherent in her membership of the International Military 
tribunal. The Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, enjoyed the power to 
Brant clemency, etc. As an agent of the countries which Were represented 
оп the Military Tribunal, with the cessation of his office, this power auto- 
matically reverted to the member Governments which actually imposed the 
Sentences on the Japanese war criminals. The San Francisco Treaty, which 
Was concluded later between third parties, cannot take away this right. 
X „The Government of India also considers that the inclusion of Pakistan 
in the clemency proceedings as successor of India, because Pakistan signed 
‘the San Francisco Treaty and India did not, is unwarranted and legally 
untenable, Membership of the International Military Tribunal for the Каг 
East Was not extended to all the countries which were at war with Japan 
‘but was limited under the terms of the Charter of the Tribunal to a certain 
number of countries. / g A 
India was represented on the Tribunal since its inception by Dr. R. B. 
Pal, who annouriced judgment on November 4, 1948, 15 months after parti- 
tion of the: Indian sub-continent. Dr. Pal therefore represented only the 
Government of India which in fact was a member of the Tribunal which 
imposed sentences on the Japanese war criminals. 


Since the po to grant clemency in international law can rest only ^. 
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with the Governments which formed the Tribunal and which imposed 
sentences, and since Pakistan is not in any sense a legal successor to India, 
the claim to include that country in the clemency proceedings is legally 
untenable. The Government of India drew the attention of the Governments 
concerned in 1953 to these considerations and assert once again that the 
action taken by these Governments is a negation of the principle of inter- 
national law and practice. 


INDIA AND INDO-CHINA CEASE-FIRE 


On April 24, 1954, six proposals for a peaceful settlement of the Indo- 
China problem were made by Pandit Nehru in the House of the People for 
consideration by the Geneva Conference (at that time in session). His 
first suggestion was that in order to create a climate of peace and negotia- 
tion, all concerned should desist from threats and the combatants should 
refrain from increasing the tempo of war. The Government of India felt 
convinced that despite all their differences of outlook, their deep-seated 
suspicions, and their antagonistic claims, the great statesmen assembling at 
Geneva and their peoples have a common objective—the averting of the tide 
of war. In its earnest desire to assist to resolve some of the difficulties and 
deadlocks and to bring about a peaceful settlement, the Government of 
India made the following suggestions: | 

(1) A climate of peace and negotiation has to be promoted and the 
suspicions and atmosphere of threats that prevail should be dissipated. To 
this end the Government of India appeals to all concerned to desist from 
threats, and to the combatants to refrain from stepping up the tempo of 
war. 

(2) Cease-fire: To bring this about, the Government of India pro- 
poses: (a) that the item of cease-fire be given priority on the Indo-China 
conference agenda; (b) a cease-fire group should consist of the actual belli- 
gerents, viz., France and her three associated Stated and the Viet Minh. 

(3) Independence : The conference should decide and proclaim that it 
is essential to the solution of the conflict that complete independence of 
Indo-China, that is, the termination of French sovereignty, should be placed 
beyond all doubt by an unequivoal commitment by the Government of 
France. S 

4. Direct negotiations between the parties immediatel inci 
concerned should be initiated by the conference. КУК ps Tana pa 
hammer out settlements themselves, the conference should request the БЕ 10 
principally concerned to enter into direct negotiations and give EE 
ЕЕ m to this end. The Indo-China question should be limited ROI 
issues which concern and involve Indo-China directly. сс to the 


5. Non-intervention : A solemn agreement on non-i renti ` 
aid, direct or indirect, with troops or war material to оса denying 
the purposes of war, to which the USA, the USSR, the UK nts or for 
shall be primary parties, should be brought about by the ОБ, and China 
UN, to which the decision of the conference shall be report arune The 
quested to formulate a convention of non-intervention in TRIS be re- 
ng the aforesaid agreement and including the provisi -~ana embody- 

. a Ог its enforce- 
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. ment under UN auspices. Other States should be invited by the UN to 
. adhere to this convention of non-intervention. 4 
у 6. The UN should be informed of the progress of the conference: Its 
good offices for purposes of conciliation under the appropriate articles of 
ч the Charter, and not for invoking sanctions, should be sought. | 
ў „ India took a leading part in bringing cease-fire agreement in Indo- 
| China. Pandit Nehru was the first world statesman to appeal for a cease- 
re. His call, made in the Indian Parliameht in April, found a sympathetic 
- echo in other countries. Although friendly moves to include India in the 
.. Indo-China peace conference were not successful, this did not prevent Mr. 
j еһги continuing to take a leading interest in the search for a formula to 
end hostilities. It was principally on Indian initiative that the Colombo 
conference of South-East Asian Premiers, held in the first week of May, 
- 1954, devoted so much attention to a solution of the Indo-China problem. 
j Tt was again on India that Britain counted for the maximum support 
in Asia over her peace efforts at Geneva. During both phases of the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference, India kept herself closely associated with 
_ the negotiations through Mr. Krishna Menon, Whose support and assistance 
rew from Mr. Eden special praise in a communication to Mr. Nehru in 
une. During the second phase Mr. Krishna Menon's personal role was 
omewhat less pronounced, because with the advent of Mr. Mendes-France 
the talks between the French and Communist groups became more direct 
and easier, 
India's interest at Geneva was not difficult to understand. It lay mainly 
Ensuring that the settlement being negotiated had a reasonable chance of 
accepted їп Asia, especially as India was so closely concerned with 
ve Outcome of the peace efforts. In the background of the negotiations 
during the second phase of the Foreign Ministers’ conference was also the 
‘Fealization among the principal Powers that during their important talks 
In New Delhi, Mr. Nehru and Mr. Chou Enlai had agreed that peace in 
;Bdo-China was necessary and worth striving for. This factor seems to 
„have greatly influenced the trend of the Geneva talks. With a cease-fire 
. achieved in Indo-China and the stage set for a settlement of the country’s 
= Political problems, India’s international prestige is higher today than ever 
Petore. Tt is the result of her painstaking and sometimes unpopular pursuit 
of Peace and above all to Mr. Nehru's fearless farsightedness, 
С india was offered membership in the Indo-China Peace Commission 
and she accepted that. India has become the Chairman of the three-nation 
International Armistice Supervisory Commission for Indo-China, the other 
two members. being Poland and Canada. The first meeting of the Com- 
ission in New Delhi on August 1, 1954. Mr. Nehru presided. On bagat 
hi Canada, the High Commissioner Mr. Escott Reid, acknoledged India’s - 
_ lead in the efforts for peace in Indo-China. It was fitting that the meeting 
Should open under Mr. Nehru’s chairmanship. i 7 
npe announcement made after the final meeting on August 6 in New 
_ Delhi of representatives of India, Canada and Poland includes the following 
( Tode рүү абтеетегїв about the work of the Supervisory Commission for. 
- Indo-China: - A Р, Л! А 
; All the three Commissions for Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia would be | 
ша NERA at specified places, with Напо as the headquarters | 
) Му ^7 
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of the Commission for Viet Nam. India is normally responsible for pro- 
viding the personnel for the international Secretariat and all elements for 
the common pool of the three commissions, Canada and Poland providing 
a part of the staff required. Recruitment Of staff for the international 
secretariat will be made by a committee in New Delhi representing the 
Government of India, the Canadian High Commission and the Polish 
Embassy, and India will be responsible for the administration of the Secre- 
tariat. Indian personnel on the staff of the Supervisory Commission would 
amount to nearly 300. The conference reached the following decisions 
unanimously : 3 i 

1. Advance Mission: That an advance mission Composed of repre- 
sentatives of the three Governments should leave New Delhi on Saturday, 
August 7 for Phonom Penh (Cambodia), Vien Tiane (Laos) and Hanoi 
(Viet Nam). The advance mission will assist the international commission 
to establish themselves in the three territories on the due date in terms of 
the provisions of the respective agreements. The advance mission will also 
study and explore the organization and other problems relating to three 
commissions, and report back to the three Goyernments within approximately 

о weeks. 

tw 2. The pay and allowances of the personnel included in the national 
quota of each delegation will be paid by their respective Governments. 
Pay and allowances of the international staff and all other expenses will be 
a charge on the general expenditure of the Commission as provided for in 
the agreements. 


US OBSERVERS IN KASHMIR 


Early March Pandit Nehru declared that in view of the 
aid to Pakistan, American members of the cease-fire observers group in 
Kashmir could no longer be treated by India as neutral. The Indian Prime 
Minister had added that their presence “appears to be to be improper." On 
March 10, Mr. Hammarskjold, the UN  Secretary-General said that - 
observers attached to cease-fire groups Such as those in Kashmir owed 
their allegiance to the UN. He said that it was obvious: that the su e 
visory group in Kashmir was under UN authority and owed their alle; de 
to the UN. From his point of view, it could never be accepted thee. се А 
should be regarded in the light of their special nationality, EY 

If they did their job as agents of the UN faithfull 
extent, "denationalized." Therefore, from his point 
of nationality does mot arise. A ` 

On March 14 India refused visas for entry into this country t 
of American military persorinel-who were being posted as UN ay group 
jn Jammu and Kashmir. It is understood that the US observers-desi vets 
were intended to relieve some of the American Officers now doin, dugnate 
the State and whose term was ‘shortly to expire. 8 duty in — 

On March 24, Dr, Hammarskjold declared that the American 1: 
of the truce observer group in Kashmir must be considered as members | 

Indian objections to the continued presence of American opos 
the UN Senta REN the seen were amicably settled on АША 

| tisu ѕе ет 3 > 
21, 1954, BAVA Ni io arrived at between the таф i 
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of 1954, The nationalities of the men who would eventually replace the 
Americans have not been specified. The basic requirements for observers. 


Canada (5), Chile (2), Denmark (2), New Zealand (3), Sweden (2), 
Britain (2) and the USA (18). In addition there were in Kashmir five 


Co 1. India and Nairobi Parliamentary Talks :—India boycotted the 


ot August. There Were two reasons for India’s refusal to send delegates 


Of Indonesia visited India in the last week of September 1954 and political 
5 Were held with the Government of India. Since the Colombo con- 
сосе many important developments have taken place, more especially їп 
Outl East Asia, and the two Prime Ministers discussed these develop- 
more ,, 9th were anxious to further the cause of peace in the world and 
BS “specially in South East Asia and were in general agreement about 


д 
i 


Pri „Colombo Conference :—The conference of five South East Asiam 
. к me Ministers representing Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia 
_ Degan at Colombo on April 28, 1954. e conference took up the Indo- 


нет та, and China :—Mr. Chou En Lai, the Prime Minister of China 
yisited India in the last week of June. The Joint statement of the Prime 
of 215165 of India and China, issued on June 28, affirmed the five principles 
of Ddo-Chinese agreement on Tibet, namely: Mutual respect for each 
other’s teritorial integrity and sovereignty : non-ageression ; 


d 1 non-interference 
In each other's internal affairs; equality and mutual benefit; and peaceful 
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various countries but also in international relations generally, they would 
form a solid foundation for peace and security and the fears and apprehen- 
sions that exist today would give place to a feeling of confidence. 

VI. India and SEADO :—India did not join the South East Asia 
Defence Organization. SEADO has been described by Mr. Krishna Menon 
as the modern version of a protectorate to defend an area being defended 
against its will. The SEADO agreement was reached at Manila in first 
week of September. India did not join it because she thinks that the 
SEADO is against the Indo-China Truce agreement. The Indo-China 
armistice agreement was the outcome of discussions between two groups 
of nations. The SEADO agreement, on the other hand, would be the 
result of discussions between one group of those nations to the exclusion 
of the other. Such sectional agreements, in so far as they related to Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia, уеге excluded by the Indo-China agreement, 

VIL Colombo Powers Conference at Bogor (Indonesia) :—Meeting 
almost exactly eight months after their first conference in Ceylon, the Prime 
Ministers of India, Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon began their 
conference at Bogor on December 28, 1954. The main decision Was to hold 
the main Afro-Asian conference in Indonesia at the end of April, 1955, 
Altogether 25 countries, including China, Japan and Turkey, but excluding 
Israel, are being invited by the five Colombo Powers at the proposed Afro- 

sian nference. Е a } . 
Asi a т. Tito Visits India :—Marshal Tito, President of Yugoslavia 
visited India in the last week of December, 1954. In a joint statement, 
India and Yugoslavia affirmed their faith in peaceful Co-existence and urged 
non-alignment in Power politics. They would devote their sincere endeayour 
to further easing world tensions and to prevent their increase, 


INDO-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Indo-Pakistani relations in 1954 neither worsened Nor j 
factors are the subject matters of dispute between these two ove ‚ Three A 
these are: Canal Water Dispute, Kashmir Problem and Evacuees pics and 
Dispute. Under the 1948 agreement India has the tight to withdr; гаво 
from the Indus оп the East Punjab side and Pakistan would sa Waters 
native arrangements, But now Pakistan Says that the 1948 а make alter. 
useless and it was secured by India under duress. Тһе present S | 


General of Pakistan is a signatory to the 1948 agreement and it js in ernor- 
conceiy- 

agree- | 

IS the - 


ble how anybody could coerce him in appending his sj 
Seen Pakistan has denounced the 1948 agreement, No to the 
“alternative ? [ 2 
a World Bank offered its good offices in this cud 


and Pakistan and had talks with these countries, 
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mediate. India accepted the World Bank's proposal to hold talks with 
"Pakistan, The Bank asked India that as long as the talks went on, India 
"should not reduce the supply of waters to Pakistan from Indian side. The 
1948 agreement with Pakistan laid down that India had a right to reduce 
the supply of waters gradually so that Pakistan may get time. But years 
passed and sufficient time was given. Therefore India had a right to re- 
-© duce, still India agreed to the World Bank's suggestion not to reduce the 
- supply of water till the time the talks under the auspices of the Bank went 
- оп. But this agreement was not meant for all time. The talks would go 
- on for five or six months and would come to some conclusion. Taking 
everything into consideration, India accepted it for about six months. Now 
"those six months lengthened into a year, and a year and a half and now, 
буо and a half years. The talks with Pakistan did not seem to have an 
end. India got sick of this. She wanted a decision this way or that way. 
So ultimately, the World Bank put forward a proposition of its own 
by February, 1954. It is clear that the Bank had no authority to force 
India. As a mediator, it can only suggest measures and it is for India to 
accept or reject them. World Bank's' scheme provided for the division 
of the rivers of the Punjab. India was to get all the waters of her side 
but Pakistan laid a very great burden on India that she should give finan- 
cial aid to Pakistan so that she may construct new canals from other rivers 
to get more water.. Pakistan did not clearly specify the amount but she 
dicated a very large sum. It was a heavy burden on India. India thought 
that if the matters were settled once for all, then India should accept the 
payment of the heavy price demanded from her. She wrote to the World 
Bank within a few days that she accepted the basic principle put forward 
by it. This proposal was made in February or March 1954 but Pakistan 
did not give any reply though weeks and months passed. Tn the end, India 
-told the World Bank to fix some date for Pakistan's reply so that India 
_ may know something, "otherwise a whole life time may pass in waiting.” 
_ The World Bank accepted India's suggestion and asked Pakistan to reply 
= within a week whether she accepted the principle or not. Pakistan said 
‘neither yes or no, but that she would consider the things, and this and that. 
- The World Bank considered Pakistan's reply and told her that it amounted 
JM to a rejection. j 

|... On October 13, Mr. Robert Garner, Vice-President of the World Bank 
- stated in Karachi that the Bank was convinced that India had so far not 
taken water ue from Eu canals. 
_ On December 13, the text of the World Bank's proposa e- 
М lopment of the Indus basin waters, was released. The а шаа 
“widely India and Pakistan differed in concept and in substance regarding 
_ the uses of the waters, making it necessary for the Bank to produce its own 
compromise scheme based essentially on the principle Propounded by India 
= that historic withdrawals of water must be continued “but not necessarily 
_ from existing sources." H ў 


1. CANAL WATER DISPUTE 


Y On 9th March, 1954, it was reported that ate 
‘award in the Indo-Pakistani canal water dispute. 
5 | Е ЖОЛОН i 


World Bank gaye an 
The Bank’s proposals, 
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which is not binding on either party, confers on Pakistan the entire use 
of its three rivers—less some of the waters traditionally used in Kashmir. 
These three rivers are the Indus, the Chenub and the Jhelum. India, on 
the other hand, would get the entire use of the three eastern rivers—the 
Ravi, the Sutlej and the Beas. To compensate Pakistan for the new canals 
she would have to build, India would pay between Rs. 40 crores to Rs. 60 


crores. А 
While India was proceeding with the Bhakra-Nangal Project and had | 
finished the Harike Barrage without the canals, Pakistan had completed — | 
many large new projects, including the Kotri barrage on the river Indus, 
which will irrigate about 2 million acres of new land in Sind. Pakistan 
has sanctioned. the Taunsa barrage scheme near Dera Ghazi Khan and the | 
Upper Sind Barrage scheme, also on the Indus. In Punjab (P), a new 
link canal has been completed from the Upper Chenub canal near Gujran- .- 
wala leading to the river Ravi which was crossed by a Syphon. This now | 
runs along the border and commands the channels, at present receiving | 
Doab canal, emanating in India, Another 


waters from the Upper Bari г | 
canal, linking the Ravi with the Sutlej had been built to feed the Lower 


Sutlej Valley canal. 1 M dd 
Under the World Bank's proposal, India will receive. only about 20 per 
cent of the total waters of the Indus basin while the balance is allotted to - 
Pakistan. Even the right to use the 20 per cent would involve payment of 
about Rs. 60 crores. Pakistan is. already constructing the Marala-Ravi 
link which connects the Chenub with the Ravi. This link can be furs ¢ 
extended to join with the Sutlej just above the Ferozepur barrage. Havi er 
completed and opened the Balloki-Suleimanke link canal on А A 
Pakistan is now reported to be busy constructing the Marala-Rayi ink ; AH 
great speed. "While the first will convey Ravi waters into the Sutlej us \ 
latter wi Et КР VASE Шо the Ravi and the two tore E 
will enable Pakistan to be virtually independent of the i B 
pus UIN d dn Indian waters in the | 
eneral opinion in India is averse to recognitio nr Bab) 
receive from India the large sum which the Bank is P Pastane right to 
gested fon the solinis e ave sug- 
> aving recognized, as the Вап is reported t 
country is entitled to the unrestricted use of the Gigs eT. done tdt each 
territory, the justification for making India pay for the dd i rough its 
SE Waa non OT is questioned. velopment of 
2. s India's share of the waters, under the Л uv 
one-fifth of the total, the justification, if there aa uel end is only 
3. As India is spending nearly Rs. 200 crores on irri prana | 
of East hae Tea hiena do the same. gation schemes | 
. 4, Pakistan has already un lertaken projects, ind Y 
rent negotiations, which would largely free her ea of the cur- 4 
Tt is not understood why the Bank should expect India to Ts dependence, 


schemes in retrospect. NE for Pakistani 
. ..5, The, question of payment for Pakistani schemes i 
India shared their benefits. could ‘only arise # 


. India appears to feel that as a result of the. Bank a vy 
deprived of a larger share of the waters to which "ihe ghroosals Ый n) 
TN all along felt 

i ее 


-her morally. Secondly, the Nangal canal system 
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entitled on the basis of equity. The agreement of 1948 also envisaged the 
ultimate right of India to use her own waters while giving Pakistan time 
to tap alternative resources. The proposed regional distribution of waters, 
envisaging the unrestricted use of the Sutlej, the Beas and the Ravi by 
India and of the other three rivers by Pakistan (except the waters used 
by Jammu and Kashmir) would appear to give the impression that the 
parties were despaired of a solution on the basis of joint development of 
the Indus basin. India had “in order to settle this problem once for all, 
accepted the good in it and the bad in it.” 
In two vital spheres, the context of the dispute has changed materially. 
In the first place, the World Bank’s proposal, by allotting the waters of 
three rivers to India and the balance to Pakistan, has by implication re- 
cognized India’s claim to at least the waters of the Sutlej, the Beas and 
the Ravi. India's acceptance of the Bank's proposals, therefore, reinforces 
d is now ready to receive 
the water for which the barren Hariana area has waited these many усаг. 
This was not the case when the talks under the auspices of the World Bank 
began in 1952 when Pakistan agreed to India's gradual withdrawal of the 
waters. Thus, India cannot afford to be as patient as when the canals were 
far from complete. я ^ 
The negotiations of the Indus basin working party were intended to 
last about six months or so. Actually, they have dragged on for two years. 
India now appears to feel that in view of her obligations to the arcas in 
the Hariana tract, which suffers from recurring famines, she cannot defer 
withdrawal of the allotted water much longer. The proposed diversion 
Will not affect adversely Pakistan's irrigation interests as Pakistan has 
already built certain canals, like the Balloki-Suleimanki link which can 
more than replace the withdrawals. | 
The step is also held to be consistent with the 
ferring on India the exclusive right to exploit thre 
Sutlej, the Beas and the Ravi. It is also in keeping 
ment of May 4, 1948, in which Pakistan recognized 
draw the water gradually for her under-developed ar. 
The Bhakra canal was opened on July 8, 1954, Continued supply of 
water from the Sutlej to Pakistan is unlikely to be affected materially with 
e opening of the Bhakra canal. According to the pattern of its flow 
during the last 45 years, the river is expected to reach a discharge ex- 
céeding 60,000 cusecs by the end of the first week in July, even if there are 
no rains in the catchment area. Rains at times can double this flow. 
Thus there appears to be little danger of the river at Ferozepur falling be- 
low Pakistan's current requirements. The Bhakra canal has been opened 
with only a partial supply. Л 
This is ап engineering necessity. In a canal 
on which many large engineering works are to b 
first time, the embankments and the functions 
allowed to bear the strain gradually. The benefits from the Bhakra canals 
will be derived from the run of the river supply and not from storage which 
‘will be possible when the dam will be built. The parched areas to which 
the summer waters of the Sutlej will be conducted through the Bhakra 
canal system are directly in need of water supplies to raise their kharif 


Bank's proposal con- 
e rivers, namely, the 
with the earlier agree- 


India’s right to with- 
eas. 
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; i i jowar. Cotton this year may not be possible as 
ор sel ae a joe But the Centre's interest lies very greatly 
i mis ready ability to raise about 800,000 bales of long staple cotton, thus 
in t e ате crores of foreign exchange. PEPSU, Hissar and portions 
saving тапу will benefit from the Bhakra project. The Bhakra canal 
РР about 700 miles of main channels and branches, and 2,000 miles 
of Ee e of June complete deadlock was reported to have been 

y the БЕ Indo-Pakistani negotiations over canal waters under the 
reached a the World Bank. Indian members of the working party have 
Ga aren declined to continue the talks until Pakistan, like India, accept 
apparent 2 als. : 
Шш М Sit а СИ that Indo-Pakistani talks on canal waters 

P E DOS of the World Bank broke down. The effect of the 
E. oe n will be to restore the position prevailing before the talks began, 
UE OS difference. Having accepted the World Bank's proposal in its 
uh E AA it conferred only 20 per cent of the water of the Indus- 
БАШ. 2 "this country, India enjoys the moral gain. India now feels free 
to use the waters of the three Indian rivers in accordance with 1948 agree- 
ment which still prevails, although Pakistan has repudiated it. India is 
also free from the standstill promise given to Pakistan under the terms of 
the World Bank letter of March 13, 1948 which initiated the talks. But 
India doés not propose to withdraw more water than can be replaced by 
the Balloki-Suleimanki link. eh s 4 
Diversion of waters now flowing into Pakistan from. the Sutlei, the 
Beas and the Ravi, whose use is exclusively awarded to India by the World 
Bank, will take about five years to complete. During this period, in the 
World Bank's view, Pakistan, if it desires and tries, can create alternative 
irrigation resources. This time limit has been accepted by India, 


WORLD BANK'S LATEST PROPOSAL 


An allocation of 97 million acre-feet of usable water: 
system of rivers to Pakistan and 22 million acre-feet to In 
feature of the. World Bank's proposal for resolving the Indo-Pakistan canal 
water dispute. In commending the proposal, the Bank says that it re г 
sents a simple, workable and fair solution of the problem. The acce um e- 
of the proposal will effectively promote the economic development D: пса 
Indus basin. The World Bank’s interest in the dispute can be traced З 
the year 1951 when Mr. Eugene R. Black, President of the B LO 
the Bank’s good offices to India “and Pakistan in a co-operative attem 
work out an agreed comprehensive plan for the use of the Indus ү Pt to 
When India and Pakistan failed to reach an agreement, the Bank pu 
upon put forward in February, 1954, its Own proposal for SU here- 
dispute. The following table gives the quantitative compariso 
of acre-feet of usable supplies) between the Indian and Pakis 
the Bank Plan: 


5 of the Indus 
dia is the chief 


For India ^ For Paki t 
Indian Р/ап .. .. 29 99 an Total 
Pakistan Plan .. SAN SS 102.5 ue \ 
Bank Plan d: 2422. 97 s 


ank, offered. 1. 
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with my constitutional authority, appropriate action both within and with- 
t the United Nations to thwart such aggression. ы 
m The US President also indicated that if India required military aid, the 
request of the Government of India would "receive my most sympathetic 
nsideration.' Не declared that he was recommending to the US Congress 
continuation of substantial economic and technical aid to India. The text 
RU Eisenhower's letter to the Prime Minister of India is as 
ows: 
| “Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 
4 I send you this personal message because I want you to 
p know about my decision to extend military aid to Pakistan before it is 
public knowledge and also because I want you to know directly from me 
_that this step does not in any way affect the friendship we feel for India. 
Quite the contrary, we will continually strive to strengthen the warm an 
enduring friendship between our two countries. 

Our two Governments have agreed that our desires for peace are т oe 
accord. It has also been understood that if our interpretation of existing 
circumstances and our belief in how to achieve our goals differ, it is the 

t and duty of sovereign nations to make their own decisions. Having 

lied long and carefully the problem of opposing possible agression in 

| Middle East, I believe that consultation between Pakistan and Turkey 
К security problems will serve the interests not only of Pakistan and 
"Turkey, but also of the whole free world. Improvement in Pakistan’s 
defensive capabilities will also serve these interests and it is for this reason 
that our aid will be given. This Government's views on this subject are 
elaborated in.a public statement I will release, a copy of which Ambassador 
Allen will give you. : 
_._ What we are proposing to do and what Pakistan is agreeing to, is not 
directed in any way against India. And I am confirming publicly that if 
our aid to any country, including Pakistan, is misused and directed against 
another in aggression, I will undertake immediately, in accordance with 
y constitutional authority, appropriate action, both within and without they 
United Nations to thwart such aggression. I believe the Pakistan- Turkey 
ollaboration which is being discussed is sound evidence of the defensive 
urposes which both countries have in mind. 
A I know that you and your Government are keenly aware of the need 
_ for economic progress as a prime requisite for stability and strength. This 
— Government has extended assistance to India in recognition of this fact 
|; and I am recommending to Congress a continuation of substantial economic 
and technical aid for this reason. We also believe it in the interests of the 
free world that India have a strong military defence capability and have 
admired the effective way your Government has administered your military 


к Tf your Government should conclude that circumstances re- 


jure military aid of a type contemplated by our mutual security legislation, 


lease be assured that your request would receive my most sympathetic 


consideration. 

yt I regret that there has been such widespread and unfounded speculation 
on this subject. Now that the facts are known, I hope that the real import 
of our decision will be understood." 

Б The US military aid programme, now widely known as the Mutual 
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Я е i in October, 1949, 
e tance Programme (MDAP), officially began in 2 
Defence Assist by Congress of кеиш Defence ы ша E 
"M 54, a mutual defence assistance agreement be Ween the 
On May 19, 1954, a m ened E] 
ernment states ; 
ns of the ES 
ce assis zreement do not establish a military alliance betwee: TO 
defence assistance agre i 3 en copa 
The agreem 


defence of the | 


4. 
Mr. Nehru re- 
decision of the - 
with the "inti- 
talks and the - 
the decision to | 


tary aid will help in. solving k 


you wish to settle this cause 
by force of arms or by threat to use arms, unless the pr 


п eliminary issues 
till outstanding such as the quantum o: Orces, 

tod of Pakistan. Similar references haye been made by others 
indicate that it is in connection with India that 
eceived this military aid. You will appreciate, 


IV. EVACUEE PROPERTY 


The Government of India, in a letter dated Se 
formally invited the Pakistani Governmen: 
rx Delhi sometime in the third week of that month. N 
to this invitation. About a dozen reminder. е sc 
T response. In February of 1954 a communication was eventually | 
| received suggesting that a mecting might be held for а discussion of thi 
h "unresolved items of the movable Property agreement. The communication 
| also raised ап objection against the interim compensation scheme of the 


% Government of India and alleged that the quasi-permanent allotment of — 
6 


Was received 
here was no 


ban evacuee property contemplated under the scheme had Created à 
Seaton prejudicial to further discussion, new 
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. The Government of India repudiated this objection because the quasi 
permanent allotment maintained intact the legal ownership of original 
owners in their property. The Government of India's view is that а humane 
solution of this problem is possible only at Government level, by the two 
Governments acquiring evacuee property and using it to compensate the 
isplaced persons in their territories. The quasi-permanent allotment 0 
evacuee property does not introduce any new principle. Both the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan have settled hundreds of thousands of refugees 
on agricultural lands on a quasi-permanent or provisionally permanent basis- 

It is to be very much regretted that even after this authoritative clari- 
fication had been given by India, the Pakistani Minister for Refugees an 
Rehabilitation had again reiterated the allegation that India's decision in this 
regard was a breach of the Karachi agreement. 

For seven years now, the Government of India's proposals for a reason- 
able solution of the problem had been turned down or sidetracked by 
Pakistan. The Government of India now feel that a decision regarding the © 
‘fate of evacuee property in India can brook no further delay and the 
Government of Pakistan had been informed accordingly. The Government 

of India have decided to acquire the right and title of evacuee owners 10 
ir properties for giving part compensation to the displaced persons. The 
nal instalment of compensation must await a satisfactory settlem 
akistan. 
: This course of action will be in the interests of the evacuer’ inasmuch 
_ as a further deterioration of their properties will be halted, and the evacuees 
- will get credit for the value of their properties when а final settlement 10 
P» of evacuee properties is reached between the two countries. | 

Pakistan decides to follow a course of action similar to India's, India nas 
no objection to that. | 

The Government of India consider that the evacuee property law should 
‘cease to operate in regard to cases where the cause of action may arise 2 
. future. The abrogation of the future cases have removed the sense O 
Me under which a section of the people in India has laboured on 
account of the operation of this law. The Evacuee Property Act, 1950; 
been amended accordingly. ] 


ent with 


. With effect from September 1, 1054, a new arrangement has been intro- 
duced for enabling migrants between East Bengal and neighbouring Indian 
.. States, whose articles have been seized by the customs, to secure release 0: 
^ the articles. It has been decided that such migrants, who held seizure re- 
A 


f 
ү 


ceipts, would be given authorisation certificates by the Customs. check-post, 
where the seizure was made, to enable such persons to travel between these 
two check posts without passports and visas. Such certificates would be | 
lid for а single journey and return between the two check posts and would | 
be issued free of charge on production of the seizure receipts by the officers 
in charge of the customs check post of the country concerned. р 

. . Migrants desiring to take delivery of ‘their seized articles should give 
fortnight’s notice to the officer-in-charge of Land Customs station, where | 
the seizure was made, of their contemplated visit to that place (along with | 
relevant particulars of their cases) so that all arrangements for the return 

of the articles to them without any delay might be completed. i 


INDIAN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


I. Jurisdiction of. the Union over Kashmir 


By a Presidential order issued on May 14, 1954, the jurisdiction of tl 
Union over Kashmir was extended. Details of the application of the Uni 
Constitution to Jammu and Kashmir are given in the said Presidential 
Order in concurrence with the State Government, as provided by Articl 
370 ee the Сова ая » Ja SATUCIE 

t embodies decisions taken during discussions twe Б 
Government and the State’s representatives, including асо dak Cue 
“Delhi Agreement” of July, 1952, and confirmed by the State’s Cótstituent 
Assembly. An Order issued by the President in 1950, defining the Stat n 
relationship with India in much less detail, is superceded by the р: ue 
gin which КОДОО force with immediate effect. ^ present 

n the whole the new order has the effect of xtending ont 
jurisdiction over the State without disturbing the DRE US paign i 
and Kashmir, already accepted in the Union Constitution. To a eram 
the implications of the new order it is necessary to understand that Od 
the Union Constitution as a whole applies to the State with specifi ni Ше 
ceptions, the residuary powers vest in the State and not in the Unio XT 
in its relation with other States. lon, as 

Modifications of the Constitution to suit Jammu and Kashmir | 
been made, їп parts 1, 2, 3, 5 and 9 to 22, but the remainder of the CN 
tution applies to the State without any change, except for parts SEA 
Schedules. Briefly the modifications fall under the following main E ШЕ 

1, Citizenship : To safeguard the interests of the permanent re ide SUE 
the State Legislature will have the power to make laws regarding th, quo 
sition of immovable property, settlement -in the State and 2 КОЕ 
under the State Government. mployment 

2. Fundamental Rights “These will apply to the State but wi 
abridged in the interest of security for a period of five Yeats ui Will be 
restrictions" on freedom to be determined by the State Legislaty C 
Parliament. Provisions is also made to protect the State's land RUE b 


which exclude the payment of compensation for property acqui n laws, 
у ці 
State Government. А ; quired by the 
3. Supreme Court : With a few minor exceptions, the Court will " 
Ec. 


cercise the same jurisdiction in the State as elsewhere in the Up; 
made by the State Legislature for preventive detention will ral laws 
they are regarded inconsistent with the Constitution's fundamental 010 iE 
but their life will be limited to five years. rights, 
4. Financial Relationship : These will be the same as that 
the Centre and other Part A or Part B States, including tl 
Ustoms Duties levied by the State Government, but the A, 
vu get have jurisdiction over the State. 


between 
ae removal of 
Uditor-Generat 
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While the Concurrent List will not apply to the State, the bulk of the 
Union List will operate with important exceptions. These include the 
. State's rights to exploit industrial and mineral resources and census and 
- company laws. Powers relating to the Constitution and Organization of 
4 the State High Court will also be within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
— State. There are two other important exceptions, relating to the future 
disposition of the State and the proclamation of emergency by the President, 
= as provided in the Union Constitution. 

A Article 253 empowers Parliament to make laws for any part of the 
_ Indian territory to implement any treaty, agreement or convention with any 
— other country or countries. To this is added a significant proviso in the 
E Presidential Order about Jammu and Kashmir. This says that "no decision 

- affecting the disposition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir shall be made 

by the Government of India without the consent of the Government of that 
- State." The meaning is obvious. 
“A Article 352 of the Union Constitution empowers the President to make 
^ a proclamation of emergency in any part of India in the interests of secu- 
© rity, whether by reason of war or external aggression or internal distur- 
bances. An addition to this Article is made in the interests of Jammu 
© and Kashmir to provide that a proclamation of emergency on grounds О 

internal disturbances can be made only at the request or with the con- 

. currence of the Government of the State. 

_., According to another exception in favour of Jammu and Kashmir, 
| Part 17 of the Constitution, relating to the Union's official language, will 
- apply only to the official language of communication between one State and 

another, or between the State and the Union, and the language of pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court. This leaves the State freedom of choice 
in the matter of its official language for internal purposes. ! 

The Presidential Order giving effect to the decision of the Constituent 
М Assembly of the Jammu and Kashmir State to accede completely to the 

Indian Union. Following the issue of the Order, all provisions of the 

Constitution relating to citizenship and fundamental rights, the legislative, 

executive and judicial organs of.the Union and their powers, relations be- 
— tween the Union and the State, finance, trade, commerce and intercourse 

_ within the Union and elections to the Union Legislative bodies will now be 
— applied to the State with appropriate modifications. The following is the 
_ text of the Presidential Order: ? 

Three years ago a proclamation was issued for the Convention of a 
Constituent Assembly for Jammu and Kashmir to frame a democratic 
М Constitution for the State. The Assembly has now completed the first part 

of its task, and set its final seal of approval on the constitutional relation- 

"ship between the State and the Indian Union to which it acceded in 1947. 
‘The decisions of the Assembly are being implemented by the issue of an 
-. Order of the President under Article 370 of the Constitution of India. Under 
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Constitution to the State was left to be made with the concurrence of the 
Constituent Assembly. : 

Discussions were initiated with the State Government in 1950 in re- 
gard to the application of provisions relating to other these three subjects. 
Agreement on certain broad principles was reached in June, 1952 and em- 
bodied in what has since been known as the Delhi Agreement. As a result 
of further detailed discussions with the State Government, it was agreed 

that the Constitution (Application to Jammu and Kashmir) Order, issued 
їп 1950, should be replaced by a more comprehensive one applying practically 
all the material parts of the Constitution relating to the Union, including 
a majority of the subjects included in the Union List. These proposals 
which have received the concurrence of the Constituent Assembly of the 
State are embodied in the new Order now issued by the President. 

Under the new Order, Part$ I to IIl, V and XI to XXII of the Cons- 
titution of India will be applied to Jammu and Kashmir with appropriate 
modifications. These relate to citizenship and fundamental rights, the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial organs of the Union and their powers, relations 
between the Union and the State, finance, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
within the Union, elections to Union Legislative bodies, etc. The points 
included in the Delhi Agreement of 1952 have been fully covered in the new 
Order, except in regard to the head of the State, provisions relating to whom 
will be appropriately embodied in the State Constitution, 

In view of the special circumstances of the 
the Delhi Agreement, certain modifications have bi 
parts mentioned above. In order to 
"union might prejudicially affect the interests of the Permanent residents of 
the State, the State Legislature has been authori 
guarding the interests of 
to matters like the acquisition of imm 
State and employment under the State Government, 
territory is now in the occupation of an 
“normal practice everywhere is to suspen 
ting to the CE 9р IS ent rights, and to 
Government and the egislature with en t 7 
situation. It has been not necessary to adopt this ао. срезы the 


the commencement of the Order. 
guard the land reforms effected a 
The Supreme Court will exercise 


For +. Same Jurisdies + 
Jammu and Kashmir as in other parts Jurisdiction in 


of the country 


guarantor of the fundamental rights embodied in the Sades being the 


Supreme Court will have original jur 
Constitution and appellate jurisdiction i 
Tt will be the final judicial authority t 
4 The financial relationship as well 
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between the Centre and Jammu and Kashmir State will now be the same 
as those existing between the Central Government and other Part A or 
Part B States. All the important provisions relating to the freedom of 
inter-State trade and commerce are being applied in full. As a result. 
Customs Duties levied by the State Government are being removed. Trade 
between the State and other parts of the Union will now be free and is 
bound to expand, and the people of the State relieved of a heavy load of 
taxation, 

While the bulk of the Union List will be applicable, there are import- 
ant exceptions, e.g., the State will retain exclusive competence in regard 
to matters relating to industrial and mineral development, census and com- 
pany laws. Similarly powers relating to the Constitution and organisa- 
tion of the State High Court, its powers and jurisdiction are also matters 
within the competence of the State. Agdin, residuary authority vests im 
the State. These exceptions mark the special position accorded to the State 
within the Constitutional framework. 


П. LINGUISTIC STATES IN INDIA 


The setting up of a Commission to consider the whole question of the 
reorganisation of the State of the Indian Union marks a new era in Indian 
history. The Commission will investigate the conditions of the problem, 
the historical background, the existing situation and the bearing of all 
important and relevant factors thereon. The birth of the State of Andhra- 
which was largely responsible for the setting up of this Commission, thus 
meant much more than just a new political entity in the world. It meant 
a tremendous boost to the strength of “linguism’ in India, : 

'The States Reorganisation Commission, consisting of Sri Fazl Ali 
(Chairman), Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru and Sardar К. M. Panikkar, 15 
to investigate the problems of the reorganisation of the country on 2 
linguistic basis, is not the first occasion when the Government of India. 

after freedom, have attempted to tackle this all-important question. I” 
1948 there was the Linguistic Provinces Committee (the Dar Committee). 
which in its report remarked that “Nationalism and sub-nationalism аге 
two emotional experiences which grow at the expense of each other. 
- Then there was the three-man Committee (Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
late Sardar Patel and Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya), which held an in- 
quest on this problem, in particular on tbe findings of the Dar Committee- 
Subsequently, there were minor investigations, with respect to Andhra, by 
Justice Wanchoo and Justice Misra, which were rendered necessary as а 
result of the situations arising out of the Congress Election Manifesto of 
"December, 1951 and the martyrdom of Sri Potti Sriramulu, which resulte 
in the first linguistic State of India being formed under the Constitution. 
Now, this Fazl Ali Commission. б 
Opinion in the country has hardened since the appointment of this 
Commission was announced, and this fact became manifest in the сазе О 
the areas both in the South and in the North, where the linguistic States 
4novement was most vocal. There is also the problem of the Bengalees 1n 
the Singhbhum-Manbhum areas of Bihar. The general feeling in the 
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1551 i solely for, 
the Fazi Ali Commission has КО Sue oly E 
country is ы: postponing the redrawing сЕ He pate ы: 
; ; it N served in his s r 
ТОШ Pandit Nehru observe: и: he 
Unt Ге Fazl A ission : “The language and culture 
АТЫ y Fazl Ali Commission : (user 
loubte represent a pattern of living 
setting up of e Serene importance as they ас стени vot ng 
an area have an in that area. In considering a wee sat Wie 
ich is 1 at area. OREL s 
which is DCN. other important factors Sa р a 
Qm The free essential consideration R } к сано: em 
sug ity and security of India. Financial, i 
ў < y and security 5 : i aad mi 
pene an odi are almost equally important, О only ED p 
in acl tate 4 tion. ndia is 
S ene but for the whole nai n ed upon 
Bod пие и ic, cul 1 and moral progress. hang 
of view of cacl her economic, cultura a 1 M 
MR ur. Pn e successful Prosecution of such a national pla 
whic interfere wi su рн 
3 Di HE harmful to the national interest 
уоп а 


III. CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 


4 еге has been controversy over foreign mission- 
For Taig the Ru m them being тар mey akng pores 
aries трна, aboriginals into Christianity. he Gove j 18 з 
conversions of the а EZ principle of full religious tolerance has 
БЕУ of strict C ene? ae letter written by him m August, 1953 
been совае БУКА Yngve Brilieth, Rg ice аА "e 
C MoS Da [ ia says in his : E 
3 “The Prime Mon UE eni about. the attitude m RT 
that kth elena ЕА regard to the work of татазопаптев irom ie TAGEN, 
айай (Cysts difference at all in our policy of full qug to REA 
There has been no complete and equal freedom in “India. е ques ion 
Every religion NT from abroad came before us in 5 political aspect 
of missionaries o In fact, we found that some missionaries Prom 
and not its E aioe of India, had not only participated in politica 
in the SC EUM. the tribal people of these areas to start ae 
activities but ТОЛОО ungsi of India. This was partly a legacy of the 
men Sam Dae MS rule, but it continued even after that. These areas 
last days of вон nd this particular frontier had become rather important 
were frontier PRU ars because of various developments, We could not 
ior us in recent ye olitical development there which might embarrass 
view with favour any, ро There is, in fact, an area in the North-East 
ушпа en AQ y is allowed by special permit. It was because of 
AOI ANM ала. Of missionary activities was mentioned in our 
this а 
Parliament. 


€ up before us was that 
n down India and 

` 5 was resented by people and organiz \ 

Indian culture. This © in certain tribal 
in central and other parts of India. We had therefore to be a 

tittle tel about their activities in those areas, 

i 


“The third approach to this question was that as far as Possible, the 
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, Indian Church should be independent. That did not mean that they should 
not have helpers from abroad. We have in India the Syrian Church which. 
has been here for 1,800 years and more. We have our own Catholic 
Church which has flourished in India for more than 300 years, chiefly 
in the South, and we have various churches of the Protestant persuasion 
for the last 100 or 150 years. These periods are long enough to build: 
up an indigenous church, which need not rely too much on external 
assistance. 
: “None of these considerations had anything to do with any limitation 
- of full religious tolerance. Humanitarian and educational work is always 
welcome, and though we may not be enthusiastic about purely evangelical 
work we do' not wish to come in its way. But when this evangelical work 
-get$ associated with some form of condemnation of Indian culture, then it 
creates conflicts and difficulties and is resented by many people. You will 
"appreciate that nationalism is a dominant urge in India as in many other 
_ countries. f 
4 “Tt is for this reason that we have been a little cautious so as to 
avoid internal friction between missionary activities conducted by forcigir 
missionaries and the nationalist urge that moyed many of our people. 
This has, I believe, nothing to do with what might be called religious 
"tolerance. It has something to do with the feeling of national self-respect 
‘when some missionaries from abroad or for the matter of that non-missio- 
_naries, adopt an attitude which is not looked upon with favour here. The 
_ old idea of missionaries going to backward countries to convert the heathens; 
“Who were supposed to be primitive and very backward people, obviously has 


. little application in the India of today.. . — . ) 
There аге many kinds of foreign missionaries in India and there cam 


| be no doubt that very fine work has been done by them. We would not 
. like to come in the way of that work. Indeed we would like to encourage 
it. But among these large numbers, there are others who have not beer 
so successful and who have not been able to adopt themselves to the new — — 


conditions that exist in India." d 
In the last week of May, 1954, Pandit Nehru wrote a letter to Bishop 


"Mondel, President of the Christian Council of India and Pakistan, In this 
letter Mr. Nehru told Indian’ Church authorities that the question of foreigt 
hristian missionaries in India is viewed not from the religious point 0 
ew, but from the political and social points of view. He said that | 
- criticism of objectionable activities by missionaries was an individual matter 
applicable to anybody and not to Christianity or to Christian missionaries — 
as a whole. | 
or Mr. Nehru wrote that there w 
as alien to India or of discrimina 


as no question of considering Christianity 
ting against it. It is true that during’ 
the years of colonial domination of India, some Christian churches func-: 
tioned in close collaboration with the. colonial Power, and hence certain 
dverse reactions in regard to them arose among the people. There is | 
Опо bar of апу, kind on the propagation of Christianity or any other reli- ^ 
. gion in India. 4 | ! f 
Mr. Nehru observed :“The question of foreign Christian missior d 
in India is not considered by us from the point of view of Chris 
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3 but from the point of view of foreigners coming to India. As you know, 
> all foreigners have to be in possession of passports and must have vise 
ү Their entry is thus regulated from various points of view. Any unrestri a 
ted entry of foreigners create political problems which may give us trouble 
in the future. Difficulties have arisen in other countries because of БЕ 
presence of a considerable body of foreigners who are not easily absorbed 
Christianity probably suffers somewhat in India by its association in the 
public mind with foreigners. As a matter of fact, the Christian missi 
ORI in is has ЧУ increased, and in fact nearly doubled. sid \ 
i independence. hat itself shows the open policy {l Є 
has D КЫНЫ in this matter. И pene hay ОНУ СЕН 
“Т have no doubt that there has been wrong behaviour on the 
( of some individuals and difficulties have arisen sometimes, more espe tine 
in the tribal areas and the like. These difficulties existed lon; S ы 
] independence and, in fact, even the British Government of the Чар ru 
ч times had to take some action.” а 
In a circular issued їп the first week of August, 1954, to the Presidents | 
of the Provincial Congress Committees, Pandit Nehru strongly de re. 7 
А cated the tendency in some parts of India for an aggressive attitude ane dà 
| Christian missionaries. He said: "I think that this kind of thin shoud 
À be sternly discouraged. Tt is no part of our nationalism and it RSS rel 
to a narrow and bigoted approach to a problem which should be dealt with 
calmly on the national level.” yan 
Mr. Nehru said he did not appreciate proselytisation. “I can und 
stand an individual changing his religion because of certain convict d 
But I do not understand attempts at mass conversions which can jg MJ. 


i A n 155, 
А business with individual or personal conviction and which ha te 
them some political urge." ve often behind A 

| IV. PRESS COMMISSION IN INDIA і 

" 

L 


The Government of India announced the constituti К, 
mission of eleven members under the Chairmanship Ripe ee Сози 4 
ti dhyaksha on September 23, 1952. The Commission submitted its те aja- 
Lv August, 1954. The recommendations of the Commission are a E in 
The Constitution of an all-India Press Council by statute SE follows : 
charged with the task of safeguarding the freedom of the essi is to be — 
ing. the Press to maintain its independence, the formation u and help- 
ethics for journalists, the appointment of a Press Re e а code of - 
establishment of a State trading corporation to deal with Eis хаг cand nithe 
are some of the principal recommendations of the Press un: Supplies 

The Press Council to be composed of 25 members усеп. 
тоге should be working journalists of ten years’ standing in au hom 13 or 
including working editors is to have in addition a chair пе profession, 
be either_a sitting or a retired Judge of a High Court NS Should 
by the Chief Justice of India. The objects of the Prek е nominated 
include : (1) To safeguard the freedom of the Press Css Council will 
to maintain its independence; s and help the Pres 

(2) By censuring objectionable types of journalistic Бий. > » 

› and by. 


j AK ER TEISE EMIT a REO OUR д 1 
LUN EI SR [a IN УТ К STR RA GIA AST УКУ НЕЛГЕ, A 
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all other possible means to build up a code in accordance with the highest 
professional standards ; 

(3) To keep under review any development likely to restrict the 
supply and dissemination of news of public interest and importance ; 

(4) To encourage the growth of the sense of responsibility and public 
service among all those engaged in the profession of journalism ; 

(5) To study development in the Press which may tend towards con- 
centration or monopoly and, if necessary to suggest remedies therefor ; 

Е (6) To publish reports, at least once a year recording its work and 
reviewing the performance of the Press, its development and the factors 
affecting them ; 

(7) To improve methods of recruitment, education and training for 
the profession, by the creation of suitable agencies for the purpose such 
as a Press Institute. ° 

The Press Registrar is to keep a close watch on the circulation of 
hewspapers and if he comes to the conclusion that in a particular area 

- oF in a language a monopoly has developed, he is to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Press Council who would conduct an investigation into the 
уне S the monoply, whether that had acted against. public interest, 

Mi Es esirable practices had been resorted to for eliminating competi- 

i n, and what measures, if any, are necessary to deal with the situation. К 

| The state trading corporation for newsprints їз to be entrusted with 

& monopoly of imports and take over the entire output of Indian mills on 


) Lo ae and sell it along with imported newsprint, at equated prices. 


nan ОП recommends that the publication of newspapers and 

Renan euch d be made a Central responsibility, and suggested the 

DIEA Бү о puzzle competition forms. It also recommended the 

“© 10n Of price-page schedule for newspapers and suggested the adver- 
ements should not cover more than 40 per cent of the total space. 

ane Commission favoured single unit papers wherever possible and 

said that in the case of multiple editions each unit should be separated 
from the others in the matter of accounts. Where a chain consisted of à 
number of groups, each group was to be separated from the other. The 
adoption of a strict code of advertising by an association of publishers 
. Was recommended. It suggested the enactment of a legislation to regulate 
the newspaper industry. which should make it punishable with fine or 

.. ‘imprisonment to give fraudulent advertisement. 

y. The Commission found a considerable degree of concentration in the 
ownership of Indian newspapers and felt that there was danger that 
the tendency might develop in the future. The Commission could not 

, favourably view the accentuation of such a tendency. The proposed Press 

“Council is to review at the end of five years, all the consequences of news- 

Paper ownership in the light of circumstances then existing and to make 

. appropriate recommendations, including the setting up of a fact-finding 
enquiry, if it considered that necessary. 

Referring to the news agencies the Commission said that they should 
not be State-owned or State-controlled and any assistance from the State 
to the news agencies should be without any strings attached. The State 
should have no voice in the control of the agency either editorially or 
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administratively. The Commission laid down for adoption new schedules 
of charges for news agency services whith they expected would result in 
a more equitable division of operating costs over large and small news- 
papers. A revision of the basis for calculation of the charges payable by 
the All-India Radio for the use of new ageney services was also recom- 
mended. 

The Commission suggested that a public corporation based on the 
existing organisation but controlled by a board of trustees under a chair- 
man to be appointed by the Chief Justice of India should take up the 
management of the Press Trust of India. No organisational changes were 
prescribed for the United Press of India except that the management was 
to be controlled by a board of trustees. In both the cases, one of the 
trustees should represent the employees. Й 

The daily press in India gomprised more than 330 newspapers with a 
total circulation of nearly 2,600,000 engaging a capital of about Rs. 12 - 
crores, including loan capital amounting to Rs. 5 cro The annual 
revenue of the daily press was about Rs. 11 crores, of which Rs. 5 crores 
come from advertisements. Salaries and wages paid in the industry amount- 
ed to over Rs. 4 crores of which about Rs. 85 lakhs went to journalists 

The Commission noted a general decline in the status and indepen- 
dence of the editor and suggested that with a view to stabilizing and 
defining the editor's ultimate responsibility in the conduct of a newspaper 
the appointment of an editor should be attended with the execution of а! 
contract of employment laying down the general policy of the paper in 
as precise terms as possible. The editor in discharging his responsibility 
should be bound by the generally accepted code of journalistic ethics and 
practice. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


With the end of the year 1954, it seems wi Я lin fe 
steadier axis than it has done for two decades. reete BEIDE оп a far 
40 years, there was no shooting war in any part of the lobe in nearly 
was also relaxation of international tension. The threat of Al A 
seemed to have receded. The year 1954 saw the settlement a SERIE war, 
porarily, of several international disputes which had been rackin E. cast tem- 
wits all through the post-war years. The Indo-China war ны he Worlds’ 
happy development, in bringing about which India -played a М Stopped, a 
There is a settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian conflict за Quy part, 
There is the settlement of dispute between Britain and Tran оу uez Cana], 
zation three years ago of Persian oil fields and the properti ver nationali- 
Tranian Oil Company. In Southern Europe, the es ЖО. : 
Yugoslavia over the territory of Trieste has been settled. "pi. Italy and 
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with the Balkan alliance between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, has 
created a new and far better situation.in that region. India and China have 
postulated a set of principles which, if honoured, bid fair to form the 
pattern of future World Peace. 
| Regarding Western Europe, four years ago Western Powers made up 
their minds that the political and economic integration of Western Europe 
and the completion of its defensive system required the admission of Western 
Germany into full partnership, as a free democracy, with the other European 
“democracies with proper safeguards against any possible revival of German 
aggression. At the end of August 1954, when the French Assembly re- 
jected the treaty which would have created a European Defence Community, 
it looked as if four years' work had gone for nothing. But on the initiative 
of the British Government, a new and far simpler plan was devised by 


in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisatiofi. ` 
y Regarding the relation with the Communist Powers, the long war in 
moe; Ching has been ended. А settlement has been reached which, giving 
Communist good faith, should make the new peace a lasting опе. On the 
other hand, it has to be recorded that there is as yet no solution of Korean 
Problem. The armistice holds, but it is not yet a peace. 
Dus ARE cold war, no doubt, continues, but, instead of threatening to ех- 
Diode into a hot war, it has slowly changed into a new phase of mutual 
co-existence. Many analysts believe that the next few years are going to 
doi Period of competitive co-existence with both the East and the West 
Pu with each other to win over the uncommitted nations of the world by 
ойы Н the latter’s reach their pud power and technic 
uring 1955, political eyes will be scanning the Far Eastern horizon, 
7 {ресаше the China-Formosa Ve is the most explosive of the world prob- 
THE still continuing. Its solution, however, remains as remote as ever 
The ДИЕ of the American determination to keep Chiang in the saddle at all 
YE sts. But the day of United Nations recognition of China is inexorably 
drawing nearer, 


E 
J, 


I, INDO-CHINA AGREEMENT 


| On July 20, 1954, the Indo-China Agreement was reached at Geneva. 
To understand the implications of the war in Indo-China, some historical 
background is necessary and this is being stated briefly as follows. Viet 
Aam is composed of the three provinces of Tonking, Annam and Cochin- 
China, which at various times have been separate, There is linguistic unity, 
and in the case of Tonking and Annam, there is the influence of Chinese 


А 


import rice from the south, The country as a Whole can export rice. 
К, - Laos has less than two million population, “who are virtually identical 
in language, religion and culture with the inhabitants of. the adjacent areas 


of north-east Siam, T А 
WI. NM < ЖУ 
е ^. A p t Ў, д 
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which Western Germany got her independence and became a free partner í 
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Cambodia—Population nearly four million. Traditional influence from 
India, not China, Buddhist religion. . 

‘Minorities—Scattered over northern Viet Nam and Laos are mountain. 
dwelling tribes (Miao, Tho, Man, etc.), corresponding to similar minorities. 
in southern China and northern Burma. ч 7 

The Recent Past :—French rule in Cochin-China dates from 1863, in 
Cambodia from 1870, in Tonking from 1884 and in Laos from 1883. Viet- 
namese nationalism descends almost directly from the hostility-aroused by 
French occupation in the nineteenth century. It became a serious movement 
in the 1920s. The Indo-Chinese Communist Party was formed in 1930, 
Throughout the 1920s there were close links between Indo-Chinese- 
nationalists and Chinese revolutionaries in the Kuomintang, among whom 
were Communist leaders. There is however little trace of contact between. 
the two Communist Parties between 1935 and 1950, apart from a few indi- 
viduals who had lived and worked at the Communist headquarters in China. 

Situation at the end of the war:—The Viet Minh (Viet Nam Doc 
Lap Dong Minh Hoi—League for the independence of Viet Nam) was 
formed in China in 1941, with the Indo-Chinese Communist Party (P.C.I.) 
as its core, "to fight French and Japanese Fascism and imperialism.” 
Although other Vietnamese nationalist organisations existed in China, it 
was only the Viet Minh which set about the task of building up its own 
network in Indo-China, and in October 1944, it moved its headquarters from 
China into Tonging. 

On March 9, 1945, the Japanese overthrew the French administration, 
and put the Emperor Bao Dai at the head of a nominally independent Viet. 
namese administration. On August 8, 1945, just before the Japanese sur-. 
render, the Viet Minh ordered a general insurrection, which the Japanese: 
made no attempt to oppose. The insurgents were soon in control of Hanoi, 
The Emperor Bao Dai, who had in any case thought of asking the Viet 
Minh to form a new Government, “was then called upon to abdicate, angi 
on, August 25, 1945, handed over his powers. Я | 

Ла Cochin-China, where the Viet Minh had less organized strength, 
the Japanese handed oyer power on August 14 to a Coalition Governme t 
which the Viet Minh were soon able to displace after well-timed dem d 
trations. On August 28, 1945, the Viet Minh formed a Government $55 
the whole of Viet Nam in which Bao Dai, under the name of Vint TI or 
was арро Ѕиргете Counsellor ie gate 1 Thuy, 

Allied Reoccupation :—It was decided at Potsdam 
of Japanese troops in Indo-China should be effected by Chiat, the Surrender 
of the 16th parallel, and by troops from Admiral Mountbatten's oops north 
Asia Command in the southern part of the country. In March 1915, чы East 
de Gaulle had issued a declaration of policy on Indo-China but th eneral 
of French Administrators and troops met with a generally hostil ne return. 
In the north, French troops who were prepared to enter the coe attitude 
China were forbidden to do so by the Chinese, who made little Ro from 
conceal their UU Vietnamin E independence. attempt to. 

Early in September Chinese troops reached Hanoi iti 
arrived d Saigon. There had already been TEN SW LE Britist 
which French civilians had been killed, and serious Rouble S 
городе eptember: Japanese (troops who had been selling 


1 troops 
aigon in 
continued 
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Viet Minh and whose sympathies lay more on their side—were called upon 
to maintain order, as British troops were still too few. Discussions be- 
tween the French and Vietnamese brought a cease-fire agreement in October, 
though it was difficult to enforce in the chaotic situation that existed. By 
the end of January British troops had left. In February, 1946, Admiral 
D'Argenlieu arrived as High Commissioner, and a consultative council was 
formed for Cochin-China. In the north Viet Minh was firmly entrenched 
militarily and politically. 

Agreement of March 6, 1946 :—Agreement was reached between Ho 
Chi Minh, on behalf of Viet Minh, and General Leclerc and M. Sainteny, 
representing the French, whereby the State of Viet Nam—which was taken 
to include Tonking and Annam, and not merely the territory north of 
the 16th parallel—was recognized as an autonomous unit in an Indo-Chinese 
Federation. The other units of this federation were to be Cambodia, Laos 
and Cochin-China. In exchange for this the Ho Chi Minh Government 
was prepared to allow entry of French*troops for a period. not exceeding 

ve years. The detailed relations between France and Viet Nam were 
relegated to a later conference. ‘The reoccupation followed without undue 
incident in. the north, but intense suspicions in the south were fostered by 
acts of bad faith on both sides. 

The Fontainebleau Conference :—A Vietnamese delegation, including 
Но Chi Minh assembled at Fontainebleau in July 1946. Again no headway 
Was made, and the conference was suspended early in August. Howeyer, 
in September a modus vivendi was agreed, which kept in being the terms, 
of the March agreement. It was also agreed that /discussion should be re- 
opened in January, 1947. : i 

Failure of compromise Agreement :—Ho Chi Minh arrived back in 
Hanoi and had discussions with Admiral D'Argenlieu. The September 
agreement had then to be justified to the Viet Nam National Assembly. 
The Viet Minh first arrested extreme nationalists, who believed the move- 
ment had compromised too far with the French. On November 3 a.new 


Government was formed, with Ho Chi Minh as President and Foreign 
Minister. 


Throu 
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ghout the month the situation rapidly deteriorated. The Viet 
had long suspected a French intention to detach Cochin-China. 
ms arrangements at Haiphong were regarded by the Viet Minh as an 
gement of the March agreement. The extreme nationalists pressed 
tor a complete break. There were serious incidents at Langson and 
Haiphong. The news that 75,000 French troops were on the way to Indo- 
China made suspicions mount. By December the Viet Minh Government 
‘began to evacuate Hanoi, barricades appeared in the streets, and on Decem- 
‘ber 19 French strongpoints were attacked by Viet Minh troops, On the 
"following day fighting began at Hue, Tourane and other places. 

Military and Political Developments, 1947-54 : } 

Bao Dai: For the first few months of 1947 there was no serious fight- 
ing. The French forces slowly established their control over the towns} 
the Viet Minh held the country-side. Both sides expected a resumption 
of negotiations and Ho Chi Minh made several radio appeals to French 
leaders, but the appointment of a new French High Commissioner, M. 
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Pignon, was followed by a new policy. Bao Dai had withdrawn into 
ys private life in Hong Kong, where he was contacted by French emissaries in 
the hope that he could return and act as a mediator between the right and 
left wing nationalists, so that Communist influence might abate. f 


In March 1949, an agreement with Bao Dai was signed in Paris, pro- 
viding for the eventual independence of Viet Nam within the French Union. 
In December the French authorities finally transferred powers to Bao Dai 
as Head of State in Viet Nam. 

Chinese Aid : Throughout this period there had been little major change 
in the military situation. In 1947 and 1948 the French had been mostly 
concerned with establishing their own bases against constant guerrilla 
attacks; the Viet Minh, or at least the wing which looked to Ho Chi Minh 

Д as policy maker, still hoped for negotiations. The war was still localized. 
The success of the Chinese Communists in 1949 strengthened the ex- 
tremist wing of the Viet Minh. Military plans obviously envisaged decisive 
attacks on the Red River delta in the winter of 1949-50, and perhaps even- . 
tual success the following winter. It was not until July, 1950 (after the 
Korean war had begun) that organized Chinese aid (in the form of train- 
ing camps across the border in China) began. In the autumn the Viet 
Minh capture of all the French-held frontier posts on the Chinese border 
was the first serious military loss to the French, and also the necessary 
preliminary to further Chinese aid. 
International Developments : a к 
January 1950: The Viet Minh declared itself to be a Government 
s (power had been handed to Bao Dai by the French three weeks earlier), 
recognised the new Chinese Government and was recognized in turn. 
February 1950 : The Vietnamese Government, under Bao Dai, was re- 
cognized by Britain and the USA. Д s 
May, 1950: Agreement was reached for, American aid to the French. 
By the autumn of 1950 it was evident that the Viet Minh hopes of a 
dramatic all-out assault against the Red River delta with Chinese aid were 
to be disappointed. Political meetings were held, with Chinese inspiration, 
in November 1950, and again in 1951, and the Indo-Chinese Communist 
Party, theoretically dormant since 1945, re-emerged as the Lao-Dong Party 
and as such the leading element in the Viet Minh movement, which was 
itself reorganized for easier control. At the same time Viet Minh pro- 
paganda spoke of a long struggle and military policy changed in accordance 
With the precepts laid down in Mao Tse-tung's text books on guerrilla war- 
fare. Chinese aid continued on a modest scale. | 4 
The French position improved, not 5 with the arrival of General 
de Lattre de Tassigny (who died in 1952), end the gradual extension of 
American aid to the French forces. Since the end of 1951 the only real | 
military change has been a gradual PE ot the French position in the 
Red River delta and the reduction of isolated’ posts. 
In both Cambodia and Laos, where the resistance movements surviving | 
from the war were firmly linked with the Viet Minh at the 1951 meetings, 
he same process went On, helped in Laos ОНЕШ: by advances by re- 
gular Viet Minh divisions in 1953 and early B 54. 
In 1940, France, defeated in Europe, was forced to conclude an agree- 
ment with Japan, allowing the, Japanese to use Northern Indo-China 
4 7 
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(Tonking) as a base in their war against the Chinese. Gradually the 
Japanese extended control over all Indo-China and on March 9, 1945, they 
_ overthrew the French administration and named Emperor Bao Dai as head 
T f the puppet State. During the war a resistance movement against Japan 
Came into being. It was largely composed of the Viet Minh— (League for 
- the independence of Vietnam)—with some free French leaders and a hand- 
ful of British and American liaison officers. 

t Geneva Conference and Truce Agreement : On April 26, 1954, the 
Geneva Conference started. By agreement with the French Government 
| and Emperor Bao Dai, Vietminh was invited to Geneva. The Western 
-Powers officially invited the States of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 


E И. GENEVA CONFERENCE 


z^. April 26: All went smoothly on this, the first day of the Geneva 
"Conference. When the conference opened in the afternoon, the Siamese 
foreign minister, Prince Wan Narathup, presided. This first formal session 
lasted only half an hour. The four sponsoring powers were to meet in the 
«day to discuss which countries should be invited to Geneva for the talks on 
Indo-China. At the last minute, however, Mr. Molotoy held back, pre- 
umably because a meeting of the four would prejudice China's claim to 
rank with. them. 

__ M. Bidault issued an appeal to the Vietminh to allow the evacuation 
of wounded from Dien Bien Phu, recalling that the Franco-Vietnamese 
forces had Previously granted a short cease-fire to enable the Communists 
“to remove their own casualties. 

April 27 : In the morning, M. Bidault saw Мг. Molotov and pro- 
oed that three Associated States of Indo-China, Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
4 odia be invited to Geneva. Mr. Molotov said that the Vietminh must be 
. Tepresented; he also raised the question of inviting to the Indo-China talks 
E Or five other nations such as India, Burma, Siam, Indonesia and 
: ‘ustralia, Mr. Dulles then called on Mr. Molotov and discussed Mr. 

isenhower's: proposals for an international atomic pool. 

A Mr. Molotov took the chair at the meeting of the full conference. The 
South Korean foreign minister, Pyun Yung Tai argued that no new elec- 
ons i South Korea were needed, but that free elections should be held in 
e North. It would not be right for the United Nations, which had sent 
troops to Korea to resist aggression, to withdraw them .at the same time 
as the Chinese ; that would be like “а burglar dropping his weapon on con- 
ition that ‘the policemen is disarmed simultaneously.” He appealed to 
im to resume its traditionally. peaceful attitude to Korea. 

о 


The North Korean Foreign Minister, General Nam II, presented a set 
written proposals, which may be summarised as calling for: 
_ 1. All-Korea elections, for a new assembly which should form a single 
government, to be supervised by a commission jointly appointed by the 
existing assemblies of South and North. The commission should ensure 
that the elections were democratic and free of foreign influence or terrorism, 
and should secure freedom of assembly and of the press. 


2. The commission should also take immediate steps to link North and 


4 } 
South Korea in such matters as trade, finance, and freedom of movement. 


^ 
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"ч 3. АП foreign forces to be withdrawn from Korea within six months. 
* 4. The need shall be recognised to ensure the peaceful development of - 


Korea on the part of the appropriate states most interested in the preser- 
ation of peace in the Far East and thus to create conditions facilitating the 
early solution of the task of Korea's peaceful unification. 

Nam Il did not enlarge on this last cryptic point. The only other 
speaker at the conference was Dr. Zuleta Angel, the Columbian foreign 
minister, who argued that only UN supervision could ensure genuinelv free 
elections. Y 

May 13th: Mr. Eden put forward five principles on which a Korean 
settlement should be based: 

1. Elections for an all-Korea Government. 

2. These to take account of South Korea's larger population. 

3. Elections to be universal, secret and genuinely free. 

4. Supervision by UN members drawn from an agreed panel. 

5. Foreign troops to withdraw once security is restored. 

Given agreement on these principles, said Mr. Eden, details could be 
worked out in restricted sessions. As to the Communist Proposals, the: 
‘could never in practice lead to the goal, professed by all, of a united free 
and democratic Korea. Y Y 

Mr. Bidault also emphasised two principles for Korea: (a) any joint 
representative organs should reflect the balance of population between South 
and North; (b) neutral observers with adequate powers of control, should 
verify the elections. ' The United Nations was the best body to choose the 


May 14th: Mr. Eden saw Chow-en-Lai and then Mr. 
discussed the desirability of restricted sessions. It was B gap and 
restricted geons on Шш en May 17th. egin 

At the plenary session, Mr, Molotoy repeated at length the 
version of events in Indo-China. He then conceded Gia pont ea 
to the idea of a supervisory commission of neutral nations; but as rega ae 
the right of nations guaranteeing a settlement to intervene if S regards 
the maintained that no such interyention should be allowed 
guarantors agreed to it. 

M. Bidault, replying to the Viet Minh Proposals of 
that as regards Laos and Cambodia the only problem was the with 
of Viet Minh forces; France was quite ready to withdraw its үр drawal 
A cease-fire could thus take place very quickly in Laos and Conn, forces. 
to Vietnam, to seek A political settlement before an armistice таа peua Аз 
the ending of hostilities. Once peace was restored, France would Postpone 
troops in the country against its local government's wishes "M not keep 
pressed for international supervision of an armistice, and answe Bidault 
Eden's five UE 5 May 12th affirmatively. i Swered Mr, 

May 17th : The first restricted session on Indo-Chi T f 
tain, France, United States, Soviet Union, China, vee Ta held. Brie 
and the Viet Minh were represented. Evacuation of ОД, Cambodia 
. Bien Phu was discussed as well as the general problem of Т | бот Dien 

May 18th and 19th : On both days restricted sessions ndo-China, 
were ‘held, at which the main problem discussed was Whether Indo-China 
9r not Laos. 


unless all the 


observers. , 


it was violated, | 


should act as guarantors of the work of the international comm! 


a 
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and Cambodia should be treated separately from Vietnam. No progress 
was made. 

June 3rd ; There was a secret meeting between representatives of the 
two high commands in Indo-China; and at a restricted session on Indo- 
China the composition and scope of the international commission to super- 
vise the armistice was again discussed. Mr. Dinh (Vietnam) rejected. the 
proposal for a commission composed of Poland, Czechoslovakia, India and 
Pakistan and proposed that the United Nations should be asked to form 
the commission. Mr. Chou-en-Lai said that the international commission 
and the mixed supervisory commission should neither control the other; 
that the international commission must function throughout the whole ot 
Indo-China; and that it should not be responsible to the UN but to the 
nine delegations discussing Indo-China at Geneva. 

June 4th : There was again a secret mecting of the two high commands. 
and a restricted session on Indo-China, which again discussed the super- 
visory commissions. The Communists maintained that the mixed commis- 
sion should have a real authority over the military arrangements, and the 
non-Communists maintained that the international commission should have 
authority over the mixed commission. Mr. Eden took up Mr. Chou-en- 
Lai's suggestion that the nine nations discussing Indo-China at Geneva 
sion and 


proposed that the conference might set up а permanent organisation for 


this purpose. 


June 5th: At a plenary s 
OW: ary ses 
proposals for free and Meere all- 


ion on Korea Mr. Molotov put forward 
Corean elections which left all the conten- 


tious points open for further examinations—viz., the composition and tasks 


a the all-Korean body to prepare the elections, the details: of the Dre. 
election withdrawal of all foreign forces. the composition of the internationa 
Br RELY ISORY, commission, and the question of which powers should assume 
what obligations to ensure the peaceful development of Korea. 

_ Tune 8th : Tn an uncompromising speech at a plenary session on Indo- 
China Mr. Molotov suggested that, the Geneva conference should discuss 
military and political questions at alternate sessions, and that it should begin 


{ by examining the independence of the three states, the holding of free elec- 


tions and the withdrawal of foreign troops. In discussing the commissions 


-to supervise the armistice, he made it clear that in his view most of the 


responsibility would rest with the mixed commission which could only 
function by mutual agreement, that the mixed commission would have equal 
status with the international commission. and that any difference within or 
between these bodies should be settled by the guarantors of the armistice 
who should be the nine states at Geneva. 

Mr, Eden suggested that the five Colombo Powers (India, Pakistan. 
Cevlon, Burma and Indonesia) were admirably suited to supervise the Indo- 


- China armistice. He also said that the immediate tasks of the conference 


were (a) to agree on the composition and powers of the international com- 
mission; and (b) to agree on the special problems of Laos and Cambodia. 
June 9th : At another plenary session on Indo-China, Mr. Chou-en-Lai 


. made a speech that was even more unpromising than Mr. Molotov's on the 


previous day. He insisted that Communist states should serve on the in- 
ternational commission, that the commission should operate by veto, and 


we 


A е of the assets for the next 25 years 
: рет елы “The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company will: have a 40 
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that the political aspects of the Indo-China problem should be discussed 


ak TRUCE AGREEMENT : On July 20, 1954, agreement was reached at 


the Geneva Conference on a cease-fire in Indo-China. Two principal items 


reement are: 
SP ee А cease-fire line in Viet Nam along the Song Ben Hai River, 
20 kilometres north of Route 9 above the 17th parallel. 
2. Elections in July 1956, preceded by consul 
between the two sides a year earlier. 
Regrouping of troops and withdrawal of opposing forces into their res- 
pective territories to be completed within 10 months. Elections to take 
place before the end of two years. Representatives of the Viet Minh and 
Viet Nam to consult each other after one year to organize the poll. The 
international armistice supervisory commission to comprise India, Poland 
and Canada with a mixed system’ of majority and unanimity voting; India 
airman. 
to the division of the country roughly along the 17th parallel will give the 
Vietminh and the Vietnamese roughly an equal share o 
However, the Viet Minh will administer about 13 million 
lation of 22 muon most of them densely packed in the 
iver delta. 
ШЕ Re Е northern area „Не Viet Nam’s main coal, tin, iron ore and zine 
mines and important textile mills and cement works. Most of them are 
Ateneo prar 1954, the Geneva Conference on Indo-Ch: 


of the total popu- 
rich rice bowl of 


ina ended after 


fulfilling its mission to halt the war and bloodshed in Indo-China, The | 


meeting approved the final declaration of the Conference. There were also 


two declarations by France, two by Cambodia and two by Laos. 


MOr Agree- 
inging to an end fighting in the three Indo-China States,—Vietnam, 
mee D E odia were signed on July 21. On July 27, the cease-fire 


came into effect in northern Vietnam. 


Ш. IRANIAN OIL AGREEMENT ` 


rotracted negotiations, the four year old Persian oil dispute has. 
HEATERS to the satisfaction of all the parties to the dispute, The SS 
ment was reached on August 8, 1954 between the Iranian Government and 
a consortium of eight international oil companies. Ever since the Persian 
Premier Razamara was assassinated (March 1950) and the Persians voted 
for nationalisation of the oil industry, the dispute between the Chief oil 
company in Persia, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ‚САЛ.О.С.), and the Per- 
sian Government has grown into a mighty world issue. The intransigence 
of the ex-Persian Premier Dr. Mossadeq, who came to Power in Apri] 
1950, and retained it till he was replaced by General Zahedi in August, 1953; 
not only served to make the dispute more difficult of solution by delayed it. 
Under the terms of the settlement, the effective control 


refinery and the main oilfield in Persia has passed to th 
A consortium of eight oil companies, although the legal ti 


{р remains with the Persian Government. The consortium 
ship r with three fiv 


e inter- 
tle to owner- 
Will have the 
“year options 


tations for preparations | 


Per cent hold- 


f the territory, | 


of both the- 
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ing in the consortium and the Royal-Dutch Shell 14 per cent. The other 


companies included in the consortium are: The Standard Oil Company of 
California, the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company Inc, the Texas Company, 


‘the Gulf Oil Corporation, and the Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, and 


the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The consortium will form two operating companies which will carry 
on operations in Iran within a specified area. One of the companies will 
deal primarily with exploration and production and the other with refinery. 
The companies have been registered in Iran and have their management 
and: operations headquarters there. Of the seven directors in each company, 
two will be nominated by Iran and the rest by the consortium. The shares 
of these two Persian-registered enterprises will be held by a holding com- 
pany which will have its headquarters in London. There will be yet 


‘another company in London which will handle the procurement of supplies 


- for all the operations of the consortium. 


oS TL T а. еа] 


The two operating companies of the consortium, referred to above, 
have received the necessary rights and powers from the Persian Govern- 
ment. They will pay the National Iranian Oil Company (N.LO.C.) for 
all oil required for export. Provision 15 made for the N.LO.C. to take 
crude oil in kind, in lieu of payment, up to 123 per cent of total export. 
The N.LO.C. will also get products for consumption within Iran at cost 
price. It will continue to operate the Naft-I-Shah oilfield and the Ker- 
manshah refineries to produce part of Iran’s own oil needs and will continue 
to handle the distribution of oil products in Iran. The N.LO.C, according 
to the terms of the agreement, will be responsible for all facilities and ser- 
vices not directly a part of the producing, refining and transportation opera- 
tions of the operating companies. These will include welfare and educa- 
tional facilities for workers, transport facilities and road maintenance. The 
N.LO.C. will be reimbursed by the operating companies for a major part of 
the costs of such facilities and services. 

һе main issue that had to be settled was the compensation to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The Company will receive from the Iranian 
Government £25 million (free of interest) in ten, equal annual instalments 
which will begin from 1st January, 1957, in addition to the money to be 
Paid to it by the other members of the consortium for the sale of 60 per 
cent of its interest in the Persian oil industry. It will have a 40 per cent 
interest in the consortium to which it has made available the use of instal- 
lations in South Iran which had been originally provided by the Company. 
The Company thus returns to Persia with the largest single share in the 
consortium, and is, therefore, enabled to resume its former role in the 
Persian oil industry. М And 

The consortium has promised Persia a rapidly increasing level of pro- 
duction aggregating 68 million tons of refined and crude oil over the whole 
of initial three-year period—15 million tons in the first year, 23 million 
tons in the second and 30 million tons in the third. The policy of the con- 
sortium companies in the subsequent years of the contract period, woul 
be to continue taking quantities of crude oil which would reasonably reflect 
the supply and demand trend for Middle East crude oil, assuming favour- 
able operating and economic conditions in Iran. y 

An important result of the agreement is that it paves the way for the 
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5. T of sterling oil This factor has been taken into 
revival of A EUNE, ihe juaymient arrangements between Iran and the sterl- 
pr Н All transactions, including those of the consortium with Iran and 
ing . 


the N.LO.C will normally be settled in sterling. The UK Go 


» 
has undertaken to give Iran full “transferable account 


lso provide Iran with facilities for converting sterling into dollars. 
al 


HH i i ly up to a certain limit up 
ities will be provided only 
VES conversion facilities will be offered to Iran. M 
нонни will гетоуе certain existing restrictions о 


vernment 
facilities. It will 
These 
to which sterling- | 
eanwhile, the UK 


n sterling payment 
between Iran and the non-dollar world. 


Y is ill 

ffect of the agreement is that Iran wi 

50 eed state of profits of the oil industry. 

Persian oil has begun to appear again in 
50,000 tons left Abadan on the 30th October, 1954, 
at IV. TUNISIA GETS HOME RULE 

On July 31, 1954, France gave home rule to Tunisia 


deal launched by M. Mendes-France, the French Premie: 


programme provides for formation of an all-Tunisian 


internal exercise of -sovereignty will be transferred to the 


and Tunisian institutions. In the new deal, 


i i ination of the fellaghas, M. Mendes- 
ане не танан in Tunis, Resident-General 


in future obtain а. 


world oil markets. After 
a lapse of nearly four years, the first shipment of Persian oil of 


about 


in a sweeping new 


r. The reform 
Government. The 


unisian people 


France keeps full control of 
defence and foreign policy. To make this clear throughout Tunisia 


and to 


France made the French 


in place of the civilian 
M. Pierre Voizard. 


V. NEW EUROPEAN DEFENCE PLAN 

r 3, 1954, Nine Western nations signed 

ОБШО ЗР їп a new defence scheme commi 
Ran European Continent for the rest of the count 
Détober British, France and the USA pledged sover 
many and in effect, renounced their occupation 


Ty. 


ly, Belgium, Holland and IL. 
He neat ae SSE Bi pean Defence Plan. Victory for 
рсе plans to bring federal Germany into a Western d 
Communism emerged this year from negotiations that 
seemed bitterly deadlocked over French dema 


a historic pact to 


tting British forces 


- Earlier, on 2nd 


eignty to West Ger- 


powers immediately, 
The foreign Ministers of Britain, France, the US 


A, Canada, West _ 


uxemburg put their signatures to 


the West's long- 
efence ring against 
at one stage had 


nds for SWeep; 


у ing safeguards 
against any German military revival. Germany has been 


: illi roops. 
rae ee mai epson sovereignty agreement the 
tain full responsibility for West Berlin and fo 
= E Union on German reunifications. The B 
5908 an arms control agency which will ration 
vs Moers according to the size of member forces 
IUS pte these forces by a unanimous vote of the 
Toi e European Defence Community represents 
the military forces of six European nations, Th 
dem ization and its implications are outlined as follo: 
ог 


т пер 


Western Po 


Tussels О 
equipment to the 


- It will decide th 
Council of Mi € upper 


a unique 


empowered to 


ern Powers will _ 
otiations with the 
IBanization wif] | 


European ^ 


nisters, у 
attempt to inte. 
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ру 
үз The, Community will be formed by six European countries—France, 
М Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg—who have 
agreed to merge all the land, air and coastal forces maintained by them for 
"defence in Europe for the next 50 years. 

oe The powers of the Community’s several bodies are such that some real 
. measure of authority, or at least influence over national interests is given 
b the Community itself. Thus the Community, which is international, is 


“also supranational. The military organization is so planned that national 
Military units, in principle, will not be self-sufficient; and уіп practice, under 
present arrangements, they can only be self-sufficient for a few days since 
pect supply system is not under national control. The member States thus 
surrender much of their national sovereignty over defence questions, but 
‘the machinery also safeguards certain national interests, for example, in 
- financial matters. КАЛ DITS. 
— The Community has four main institutions: „ Ба 
А. The Board of Commissioners: Nine Commissioners will be ap- 
‘pointed from one or other of the six member States by agreement between 


“member Governments, determine where the forces should be stationd in 
accordance with recommendations of the Supreme Allied Commander, draw 
сыр an armament programme, It also has most important functions in рге- 
Daring the EDC budget. 


| mously (and each member is therefore able to veto) certain important 
_ Tecommendations by the board; for instance, the total of the EDC budget, 
the financial contribution of individual members, the organizational plan, 


4 C—The Assembly: This will be the same body as the Assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community of 78 members elected by National ыу ie 
except that France, Germany and Italy will have three extra re- 
 presentatives (21 instead of 18 each). The Assembly will, among its first 
_ tasks, examine the Constitution of a Defence Community Assembly, to be 
‘elected democratically to take its place. The Assembly will have the right 
to, question the Board of Commissioners and hear their annual report. It 
\ ave the right to reject the budget and make recommendations on it, 


D. Court of Justice This will be the same court as for the Coal and 
hear appeals against the 


ty will be the 
: )00 men and with 
groupement will, however, have 
al division and will be more de- 


groupement with a 
the role of a conven 
Jess supporting service: 
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pendent on the higher formation, the corps (80,000 men), which is to be - 
composed of three or four groupement of different nationalities. Excep- . 
tions to this organization will be permitted by unanimous agreement be- - 
tween member States. И b. E 

For air forces, the basic unit will be the wing, of some 75 aircraft 
(1,200—1,800 men). There will be several wings of different mationalities 
in an air division, which will have an international staff. With the ex- 
ception of force required overseas, and with other minor exceptions, all the ү 
forces of the six members will be contributed to the Community. Ч 

Each member's financial contribution will be assessed in the same way 
as the NATO contributions are assessed (i.e. by detailed consideration of . 
military and economic factors in each country). Operationally the EDC _ 
forces will be at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander in peace- | 
time, and in wartime will automatically come under command. EDC forces - 
may be introduced into NATO formations and units contributed by NATO | 
members, who are not EDC members, for example, British, American or : 
Canadian units, may be introduced into the European commands. There 
will not strictly be a European Army. Corps, however, composed of purely 
EDC forces may be grouped by the Supreme Allied Commander in one 
Army. In this sense there may be an EDC or European army, but it will 
nevertheless be a part of the NATO forces in the same way as the troo s 
placed under NATO command by other NATO countries outside EDC. 


VI. ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AGREEMENT OVER SUEZ CANAL 


On July 27, 1954, Britain and Egypt have reached an a 3 
evacuation of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone, and it Was initialled n 
that day. Agreement means the evacuation of the estimated 73,000 stron 
British garrison, concentrated in the Canal Zone area since British soldiers 
sailors and airmen left the main cities of Egypt in 1947. Some of the men 
will go to Syprus where a new British headquarters is being set up, but _ 
many will be withdrawn to Britain. A maintenance staff will remain for _ 
some time to look after the Canal Zone military installations, valued ES 
4400 ue Chief pone brrma Anglo-Egyptian agreement аге: 3 К 

1. ДЫША p 2 s Aa troops from the Canal Zone within * 
2. Reactivation of the base in the event of 

2 de or CE ї ужын, Arab. N 
93 he duration of the new agreement to be sey 
4. The base to be maintained by a British ОШАЙ, Би 

The agreement will last until its expiry seven years from AS ing firm. 
its signature. During the last 12 months of this period the tw. wa Er 
ments will consult together to decide what arrangements are nec etn 
termination of the agreement. Parts of the present Suez Catal tae, Upon. 
be kept in efficient working order in accordance with the require d 


for the in Annexe I and capable of immediate use in accordance with ES y 
e 
^ Y 


D 
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be necessary in order to place the base on a war footing and operate it 
effectively. 4 
: B.—In the event of a threat of attack on any of the abovementioned 
countries, there shall be immediate consultation between the UK and 
Egypt. 
сегона! Importance : The agreement will recognize that the Suez 
aritime Canal, which is an integral part of Egypt, is a waterway econo- 
mically, commercially and strategically of international importance and will 
express the determination of both parties to uphold the 1888 Convention 
guaranteeing the freedom of navigation of the Canal. { 
Subsequently, on October 19, 1954, Britain and Egypt signed an agree- 
‘ment for the evacuation of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone within 
. the next 20 months. The whole of the 8,000 strong British garrison in 
the Suez Canal Zone will leave Egypt by june 20, 1956 under the terms 
of the new Anglo-Egyptian agreement. But British troops are to return to 


3 the base in the event of an armed attack by an outside Power on Turkey 
- ог on any Arab State, 


M ҮП. DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPTIAN POLITICS 


1 The young Republic of Egypt will remain without a nominal head after 
- the dismissal of its first President and one-time popular front man of the 
.. Revolution, General Mohammed Neguib, by the ruling ten-man Revolu- 
. tionary Command Council, 

On February 25, 1954, Lt-Colonel Abdel Nasser, 36-year-old "back- 
room boy" of the Egyptian revolution, ousted President and Prime Minister, 


"General Neguib, and assumed full powers. А state of emergency was pro- 
claimed in Egypt, 
. After General Neguib had resigned all his posts, the ruling Revolu- 
tionary Council announced that it had been fighting for some time to prevent 
General Neguib’s demands for General Neguib’s personal powers. Neguib 
3 demanded {һе following powers: К, t 
o veto any decision by the Revolutionary Council Command, 
despite the military junta’s rule by a majority vote (with 
General Neguib having one vote in a junta of 13 members) ; 
2. To appoint and dismiss Cabinet Ministers ; 
wi „То Promote, dismiss and transfer members of the armed forces. 
Neguib had threatened to resign during the past ten months before his 
removal. 
4 The new Egyptian leader, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, has long been 
- considered the strong man of the ruling Revolutionary Council. 
On February 27, Neguib was reinstated as the President of Egypt— 
_ only two days after he was removed—after 40 Army officers were reported 
‘to have plotted to restore him to power. Nasser, who became Prime 
. Minister on the fall of General Neguib, remained as Prime Minister. 
4, On March 7, 1954, Nasser, Egypt's Prime Minister, became Military 
— Governor of Egypt in place of President Neguib. Neguib was in insisting 
for ending the military rule and for introducing Parliamentary government. 
Nasser was opposed to this move. i 
: On March 8, President Neguib became again Prime Minister of Egypt 
 —with greater power than he ever had before. He was also Chairman 
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of the Revolutionary Council. Nasser became Depu i ini 
On 28th March a crisis again developed between Neguib sad whe RE 
tionary Council and it was settled through the good offices of Kin = = 
of Arabia who was at that time in Egypt on a State visit. EO 
On March 29, a state of siege under martial law throughout Egypt 
was proclaimed, following violent demonstrations emphasizing the s, KA реф 
the | Government, but General Neguib remained President and or in 
Minister. The news of Neguib’s position came after a joint meetin, i the 
Revolution Council and Cabinet had overruled General Neguib's dec ions 
to restore parliamentary rule—a victory for chief rival Colonel 192201055 
On April 17, Gamel Abdel Nasser again replaced General Ne, DS 
Egyptian Prime Minister in a new Cabinet reshuffle. He also ph as 
the General as President of the Revolution Command Council the replaced 
group which ousted King Farouk in 1952 and has since ruled the count 27 
General Neguib, who visited the Council headquarters earlier on the dae 
for the first time since he was taken ill about three weeks ago Feat 
Presidtnt of the Republic. Neguib, the once popular hero and spokesman ct } 
the regime was thus relegated to the halls of ceremony. There he carries _ 
out the formal duties of a president of the Revolution in silence, under She у, 
eye of a keeper from the caucus of his juniors. His position was that of he 
denuo оке bead en Б анар а 
п November 14, , President Neguib was removed fi 
after allegations that he was connected with a plot by the outlawed br | 
Brotherhood to overthrow the regime of Col. Nasser, the Prime Ministers 
Neguib was removed by the Revolution Command Council. Since the 
February crisis, the military council was systematically breaking his po е 
larity in the Army and with the populace. pu- 


Vill. SAAR AGREEMENT N 
On October 23, 1954, France and West Germany signe \ 
ing the future status of the long disputed Saar IG, санан settl- | 
signed in Paris and following this, Ministers ES pat êng IT was 
began signing a series of documents granting Germany sovereignt jy ч 
and NATO membership. Immediately after the signing of the Saa ун arms 
the Big Three Western Ministers and Dr. Adenauer signed the as reaty, 
returning German sovereignty. The Saar a small territory which aut 
called “опе huge factory of а million people built on a mass of e been 
be governed by a Commissioner who shall be neither a Frenchm coal" will 
man nor a Ve unen er ee Bui Rm an, a Ger- 
The Brussels Treaty Britain, France, Belgi { 
Luxemburg—signed with Germany and Italy the атесит, Holland and 4 
new Western European Union. The 14 North Atlantic Тг ing up the - 
signed documents admitting Germany to the NATO. EA eaty Powers | 
at bringing a rearmed West Germany into the Atlantic Pact Sreements aim К 
seven-nation West European Union for the defence of th Cd into а пе. 
lowing is the full text of the convention on the pres e Continent. Fo. 
їп the Federal Republic of Germany: ence of foreign forces | 
In view of the present international situation and th i " 
defence of the free world, which require the continui € need to ensure th "i 
uing presence of fors; s | 
oreign | 


4 мра : 
Em 
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forces in the Federal Republic of Germany, the USA, the UK, the French 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany agree as follows: 

Article 1; (i) From the entry into force of the arrangements for the 
"German defence contribution forces of the same nationality and effective 
‘strength as at that time may be stationed in the Federal Republic. 

__ Gi) The effective strength of the forces stationed in the Federal Re- 
“Public .of Germany pursuant to paragraph 1 of this article may at any time 
be increased with the consent of the Government of the Federal Republic, 
_ (їй) Additional forces of the States parties to the present convention 
шау enter and remain in the Federal territory with the consent of the 
Government of the Federal Republic for training purposes in accordance 
with the procedures applicable to forces assigned to the Supreme. Allied 
_ Commander, Europe, provided that such forces do not remain there for 
more than 30 days at any one time. , 

fo (iv) The Federal Republic grants to the French, the UK and the US 
forces the right to enter, pass through and depart from the territory of 
the Federal Republic in transit to or from Austria (so long as their forces 
. continue to be stationed there) or any country member of NATO on the 
зате basis as is usual between parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, or as 


“may be agreed with А 
соі effect for all member States by the North Atlantic 


Uu Article П: The 


State not a si Present convention shall be open to accession by any 
on the date AY Which had forces stationed in the Federal territory 
pation regi of the signature of the protocol on the termination of the осси- 
October 23, 1934. the Federal Republic of Germany signed at Paris on 
"vention may Gat ok ee State desiring to accede to the present ДӨН; 
ment of accession, with the Government of Federal Republic an instr 


б j 
Es ee LIT : (1) The present convention shall expire with the conclu- 
tates 22. erman peace settlement or if at an earlier time the signatory 


States agree that the development of the international situation justifies | 
W arrangements, 


(2) Th 


tion SE € signatory States will review the terms of the present conven- 
ee the same time and subject to the same conditions as provided for 
tticle X of the convention on relation between the three powers and 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


‚ ürticle IV + (1) The present convention shall be ratified or approved 
sited by th 
hich shall 
Huren or approval, The present convention shall enter into force 
"uen ап ig 


~ accessio 


is the full text of the protocol to the North Atlantic 
Federal Republic of Germany: . 
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orth Atlantic Treaty signed at Washington on  - 
ed that the security of the North Atlantic area y 
n of the Federal Republic of Germany to 


The parties to the N 
April 4, 1949, being satisfied th 
will be enhanced by the accessio 


that treaty, and А Д 
Having noted that the Federal Republic of Germany has, by a decla- 
ccepted the obligations set forth in Article 


ration dated October 3, 1954, accep n 
2 of the Charter of the United Nations and has undertaken upon its acces- 
sion to the North Atlantic to refrain from any accession inconsistent with 


the strictly defensive character of that treaty, and 

Having further noted that all member Governments have associated | 
themselves with the declaration also made on October 3, 1954, by the 
Governments of the USA, Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
French Republic in conncexion with the aforesaid declaration of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, agree as follows: | 

‘Article 1: Upon the entry into force of the present protocol, the US 
Government shall on behalf of all the parties communicate to the Goyern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany an invitation to accede to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. "Thereafter the Federal Republic of Germany shall 
become a party to that treaty OD the date when it deposits its instrument 
of accession with the US’ Government in accordance with the Article 10 of 


the treaty. i 
PSU 2; The present protocol shall enter into force when (a) each 


° ties to the NATO has notified to the US Government its accept- 
S en E (b) all instruments of ratification to the protocol modifying 
and completing the Brussels Treaty have been deposited with the Belgian | 
Government, and (c) all instruments of ratifications or approval of the _ 
convention on the presence of foreign forces in the Federal Republic of 
Germany have been deposited with the Government of the Federal Republic _ 
of Germany. Н б 
Government shall inform the other parties to the 
NEE ee of the date of the receipt of each notification of prs \ 
of the present protocol and of the date of the entry into force of the present | 
PITE 3;The present protocol, of which the English and French i. 
texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the US 
Only certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that 


Government. 9 
Government to the Governments of the other parties to the North Atlantic 


Treaty. 


sy STATUS OF SAAR: и 
ИНЕ text of the Saar agreement, signed оп 23rd October, 1954, is аз _ 


Жоосу B ‘German Statute on the Saar: Thi 
d. пе ranco- 4 : is provi ja 
jnternationalization of the ‘rich coal-steel State, now ied tay x es ў 
France, within the newly created Western European Union. The W y tos 
European Union will appoint а Governor from an impartial Euri estern — 
to govern the German-speaking territory. He will be ан State _ 
Union for Saar foreign affairs, defence, constitutional right sible to the - 
independence. DL ghts and political - 
Three months after ratification, Saarlanders will vote in a 


decide whether they: want the Statute or prefer to тайна plebiscite 4 
ntain the H SAH 
x offman . 


' gium, Holland 
. to the treaty: 


һы E. h б чә 
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Government. If they vote for the Statute new elections will be held three 
months later. 


2. Protocol oi the termination of the occupation regime in the Federal 


3. А declaration on Berlin by Britain, the USA and France: The 


i 1 ensure the greatest possible degree 
of self-government in West Berlin compatible with Berlin’s special situa- 


ton. Talks will be held in West Berlin to apply this principle. 
Resolution by the Brussels Treaty Powers :—Britain, France, Bel- 
and Luxemburg inviting Italy and West Germany to accede 
The Western European Union vill be set up under this enlarged treaty. 
The arms production in all member nations, including West Germany, wil 
КЗ controlled by inspectors of a control agency set up by the treaty 
wers, > 


5, Resolution to strengthen the structure of NATO, implementing the 


| full final act of the 9-Power London conference on European defence : 


nder this resolution Atlantic Council recognizes the need to 
Strengthen: European оола and thus accepts the new Western 
Тиреп Union within the framework of NATO. АП forces of member 
nations in the area of the Allied Command in Europe will be placed rh e 
Ше Supreme Allied: Commander whose powers will be extended. а 
Supreme Commander will be responsible for welding national forces into 2! 
effective. integrated force. He has direct control over the higher training 


of the forces in peacetime. The development of the forces will be in ac- 
cordance with NATO strategy. 


IX. BALKAN PACT 


.. On August 9, 1954, the Balkan Pact between Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey was signed at Bled, Yugoslavia. The treaty will be officially known 
as an “agreement of alliance, political co-operation, and military aid." It 
is founded on the Balkan Friendship Treaty signed early in 1953. Му 
experts estimated that with full mobilisation Yugoslavia and Turkey woul 
each raise 35 divisions while Greece would contribute 25. 
The Balkan alliance was concluded for a period of 20 years. Under 
the terms any armed aggression against one or more of the signatories ОП 
any part of its territory will be considered as an aggression against all ШЫ 
рагйез. e contracting Powers—Greece,- Turkey and Yugoslavia—wi 
come to the assistance, individually and collectively of the party or parties 
attacked, by taking, every measure they consider necessary for an effec- 
tive defence, ; 4 

The treaty of alliance says that in the case of an armed aggression, 2 
country towards which one or more of the contracting parties has or have 
at the moment of the signature of this treaty obligations of mutual assist- 


nw ee ТҮ, p? 


ата 
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ance, the contracting parties will consult each other on the measures to be 
taken. The treaty also stipulated that the terms of the treaty do not over- 
rule and should not be taken as affecting in any way the rights and obli- 
gations incumbent on Greece and Turkey through the North Atlantic Treaty 
of April 4, 1949. > j 

The treaty provided. for the setting up of a permanent Council to be 
composed of the Foreign Ministers and any other members of the Govern- 
ments of the contracting parties whose presence could be deemed necessary 
depending on the exigencies of the situation and the nature of the subjects 
to be discussed. When it is not in session, the permanent Council will 
carry out its functions through the intermediary of the permanent Secretariat 
of the Treaty of Ankara by a method to be fixed later. 

The conference of Foreign Ministers arranged for in the first Article 
of the Treaty of Ankara is replaced by the permanent Council. Basic de- 
cisions of the Council are to be taken unanimously. The chiefs of staffs 
of the contracting parties will continue their common work together in ac- 
cordance with articles 2 and 3 of the Treaty of Ankara and taking into 
account the clauses of the present treaty. 


X. TRIESTE PACT 


er 5, 1954, an agreement was signed on the partition of Tri 
Ass AO RES and Yugoslav military authorities will demarcate ED 
boundary partitioning the existing Trieste Free Territory (area 285 square 
miles; population 272,000) between Yugoslavia and Italy within three weeks 
from the date of signature. The сасе agreement was signed by Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Britain and the USA, AE „partition of Trieste, Yugoslavia 
and Italy will take over the, civil à ERROR of the sections of the 
Trieste territory. This partition will follow a line close to the existing 
zonal frontiers, but it will cede a small strip of land and one village to 
Yugoslavia. т, ANGGANG i 
: { World War IL, Anglo-American troops have occupie: 

Sone M hich (dudes the city and fort of Trieste and is mainly Tis 

one A, w Zone B, to the south, is mainly Slovene and is occupied by 
Yugoslavia. The agreement ae Am nn troops to be. 

n ; ne А and reple Ў 1 
withdrawn from 29 will give Italians or Yugoslavs on either side. of the 
delineated frontier freedom to change sides if they wish within a year from 
today, They тау take movable property and transfer funds. Yugoslavia 
had made. the maximum sacrifices in the interests of peace and of consolidat- 
ing relations with her neighbour, Ita У he pact is the solution of Рі 
major problem of the strategic planning of Southern Europe's defence. 

One of the most likely routes for a Soviet offensive against Souther 
Europe is the famous Jubljana gap on Yugoslav territory, about 50 mil n 
north of Trieste. Anything which causes ill-will between Ital in 
Yugoslavis is therefore regarded as a threat to the defence of this Siti ui 

XI. SOUTH EAST ASIAN TREATY ч 

On September 8, 1954, eight nations signed a è 
at МАШЫ ргы ЫЫ to stand together ONU IMS Asian "Treaty 
Asia and the South West Pacific. The USA, Britain and xA South. Fast 
with Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand and the ШЫЛА ME 3 

‚ re- 


in character. 


Күт HN m РРСРР e ia 
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- €ognizing that an armed attack in the area would endanger if the attack 
was inside the area and against a party to the treaty. They also promised 
to act if a country which they had unanimously agreed to designate were 
attacked and provided the Government of that country wanted them to help. 
st First to be included in that category are likely to be the three Indo- 
- China States—Laos, Cambodia and South Viet Nam, w 
"a separate protocol to the treaty. The treaty area was 
the general areas of South East Asia and the South W 
includes the whole territory of any of the Asian parties 
attack on either East or West Pakistan would invo| 
Since Britain is one of the parties, all British ter 
will be covered. However, Hong Kong and Formos: 
_ Provision which places them outside the area. 


ХП. SELF-GOVERNMENT IN BRITISH COLOINES 


hich are covered in 
defined as including 
est Pacific. It also 
—which means that 
ke the treaty. 

ritories in this area 
а are excluded by a 


The present Executive Council will remain in being and all members 
€ Council of Ministers will be members of the Executive Council which 
lin future include one Arab and two additional Africans. 'The possi- 
fie =o! further members being added by agreement with the members of 
the Council of Ministers was not precluded. There will also be not more 
A Mie and not less than three Under Secretaries, one of whom will be 
гар and tw, icans. А 
BRITISH CULINA. : The three-man Commission, required in the 
titution of British Gujana after its suspension has now presented its 
he main recommendations of the Committee аге; A 
-. Md) that for an initial period there should be ап equal balance of 
ected members: and official and nominated members in the Executive 
- Council, with the Governor as President holding a casting vote only, and 
(b) that the State Council (the Upper House) should be more closely 
uted with the Executive Council and House of Assembly. 
„ihe Commission has concluded that the colony must mark time in its 
vance tow; self-government. When the constitution {5 restored, there 
be for a time, nominated as well as elected Members of the Executive © 
; it equal numbers. The new Constitution was announced on 2nd 
ber, 1954, by Sir Alfred Savage, the Governor, 5067 MM 


20-year defence 
al and air bases | 


"USA. The 


THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


A 
India’s first Five-Year Plan in its final form was presented to both 4 
Ouses of Parliament by the Prime Minister Mr. Nehru on December 
; 1952 and was approved on December 19. с ocd on 
The Planning Commission was set up in March 1950 by a resolution 
8 1 ich defined the scope 2 its work. In 7 
uly 1951 the Commission presented a draft outline of a plan of develop- 
mént for Boy period of five years from April 1951 to March 1956. The 
Ievised- version’ of Pie plan, was approved by the Parliament in 
ecember 1952. 
jecti f planning in India is 
OBJE E PLAN—The central objective o ia is 
Mean AME oi living and opening to the people opportunities — 
for ai Нег апд move. varied life. Tt must therefore aim both at using 
more effectively the available human and material resources and at reducing y 
inequalities of income, wealth and opportunity. Although in the initial 
ВА А KN emphasis must be on the increasing production, A 
planni an, onfined to stimulating economic actiyity within 
$ the KES peas not bite framework ; the framework itself had to be 
m remoulded 26 fo secure progr essively d e Done: pas $ 
fir» х ч ickness апа othe: ilities - 
ki v employment, education, security against 5 er disabilities. 
an adequate income. . + 
While India’s population had 3 а 
кога of five decades, the ды 
lon was less than proportione. ate incomes and savings were all exti 
» È there was not enough of food 


mely low. Shortages Were universal, 


eased by 52 per cent during th 
griculture and industrial produ 


‘needs of an expandin 
80 roi ses to meet tlie nec e ng commi 
sts yoa, not euo ee al commodities буе тара steadily on the 
other hand fhe partition of India caused considerable damage to the India s 
economy, ' j Н ў 
; tandards of life becomes possi 

Bef increase in the § possible, 
FRE S real Monalised and industry. put on more secure foünda- А 
tions ; and Sob tete ‘relation between M aud E eni Teese eh n 
0 ту \ in in A э э І leve с] КЧ 
. OBDortunities for employment in Ind ihe planning Garimissien d Dur к 


Чпег-е in agriculture. „= 
mployment in 48 a which would lead to the "most balanced 


ational 


Was asked the draw up 4 
ind effective use of our П j 
i “рг the planners drew up а list of priorities. 
tia FRIORITIES OF WORK—At | fas order of their importance for Priorities j 
pes items of expenditure 1 rammes in which a beginning |. 
m of, development enr ee proe pleted. This includes ere thas 
tatty been made should 96, The jduction of food and rehabili-. 
tion of displaced persons. (2) Tt P? aM 2 
IRA IN ils | 


resources: 6 
SE 


T итти 
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- should be increased over a relatively short period. (3) Schemes which 

і will help to develop the material and technical resources and enlarge the 
scope of employment should be implemented. (4) The progress that has 
already been made in the sphere of social services should be consolidated 
and provision made for gradual expansion. (5) A provision should be 
made for more adequate administrative and social services, and the less 
developed administrative and social services. 


SOURCES OF FINANCE—The finances of the plan аге to be available from 
- following resources—(1) Budget is expected to yield a revenue surplus 
of Rs. 1,300 million during the five-year period. (2) Development fund 
1 available irom the revenue account of the annual budget. (3) Public loans. 
- (4) Small savings. (5) Contributions from the railway development fund 
In all, the total resources at the disposak of the Centre will amount to 
Rs. 6,10 million, while the funds that the States can raise is estimated 
t Rs. 4,800 million. The increased revenue of the States will come from 
and taxes and estate duties, sales tax betterment levies etc, This still 
leaves a gap of de 3/20 million. The ‘counterpart’ fund of the U.S, food 
- loan to India are also being used to finance developments. These funds 
are the rupee proceeds from the sale of U.S. wheat in India, Canada and 
Australia have also promised assistance under Colombo Plan, If necessary, 
the ‘overnment will draw from the Sterling Balances to the extent of 

- Rs. 2900 million, 


down the following conditions to facilitate the flow of foreign capital— 

foreign under- 
takings. У : ` 

(2) Reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of profits 

е. and the repatriation of capita’. Я А j 

» (3) Fair and ЖЕНЕ compensation will be given in the event of 

nationalisation. 


EXPECTATION OF THE PLAN—The plan, when implemented by 1956 is 
expected to increase the National EE р 1 m Cent. Capital forma- 
tion is expected to rise by 20 per cent © i A litional National Income 
each year. If from 1956-57 onwards, к Е Yn 15 stepped up each year 
by about 50 per cent of the additiona d th P e | would be possible to 
double the per capita income by 1977, and the fess developed States should 
be developed more rapidly. 


. TOTAL OUTLAY OF THE PLAN—The final Five Year Plan is a unified 
опе, no part of it being conditional OD [are assistance, The Plan envi- 
E an expenditure of Rs. 2,069 crores during 1951-56. Tt was [ater 


decided in October 1953 to increase this expenditure by Rs. 150 to Rs. 175 
crores for financing specific schemes for the creation of fresh employment 


potential and for arresting the growth of unemployment in the country- 
FN 


g 
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è Distribution of Expenditure in Public Sector i 
(In Crores of Rupees) 
ў Outlay during p.c.of — 
1951-56 total 
Agriculture & Community Development .. 361 17.5 
i Irrigation l 128: EMI db 168 8.1 
| Multipurpose irrigation & power projects .. 266 12.9 
Power LU. ee dn 127 6.1 
Transport & Communications .. ey 497 24.0 
L Industry Es 55 oo 173 84. 
\ Social Services 55 35 a 340 16.4 
! — Rehabilitation = 3o ad 85 A1 
Е Miscellaneous 4 X 52 25 @ 
í Total 4 .. 2069 1000 
Outay of the Centre and of the States + 
(Excluding Jammu and Kashmir) , Ф: 


i 1 (In crores of Rupees) 


Centre PartA PartB Рас 
| States States States 


iculture & Community 
A evelopment —. 393^ 1273-768 ay Ж 
Irrigation and Power — — -. 265.9 2061 81.5 3.5 
Transport and Communication .. 4095 56.5 17.4 8.8 
Industry f pe: 617. 17.9 Ah 0.5 
‘Social services including rehabilitation 1914 192.3 28.9 10.4 
eee ees E ОШАЙ ЛОО 07: „т 
PETET E GP Tenanan KEN 
оН к -. 12405 6101 -1732 319 


Tou Government Progress of Development Expenditur der th 
Central, боуе (n Lakhs of Rupees) "Prager 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 Fi Y 
(Actuals) (Revised) (Budget) ^ peri 


dha aoe 
Agriculture & Community M ЫЛ, 4 951-56 
Development sh 71. ў ‚915.0 
Irrigation & Power .. 3,5440 4,578.0. 5,0380 Доод 
Transport & Communication 5,496.0 6,682.0 8,660.0 409420 
Industry. .. 7940 808.0 1,2420 146746 
Social Services 5 373.0 688.0 20520 106360 
Rehabilitation ^ .. 2,866.0 2,683.0 2,2700 85090 
" Works & Buildings o5 220 . 1060 203.0 11020 
y Finance Ministry Schemes 76.0 103.0 1740 And 
^ N-E. Frontier Agency .. 100 18.0 400 pa 
Я Andamans һ de. = ETE 940 3009 
Loans to Corporations Es PI МУ T 138 
Miscellaneous da E S, Y 2000 ‘ 
13,350.0 16,539.0 23,688) — 127 = 
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State Govt.s’ Progress of Development Expenditure under the Plan 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 Five years’ 
(Actuals) (Revised) (Budget) Total 


1951-56 п, 
ү a 
Agriculture & Community 
—.. Development 2,635.8 2,862.0 3,026.4 17,395.8 
айо & Power | .. 4755.5 6,041.8 67219 295237 
ansport & Communications — 5 — = 
ШОНЫ i S 3680 557.5 6672 26161 ) 
Social Services 08.5555 4,109.5 46980 233744 
Rehabilitation ae os dan a — 
Norks & Buildings e Re N E = 
Finance Ministrys Schemes — © n = | 
-E. Frontier Agency .. c y E | 
Andamans ate = = — ps $ 
ans to Со: ti = eR T — " 
роя PEN <- 14,2679 2 80290 1,148.3 L | 
Grand "Total .. 12,800.1 15,724.8 17,613. 82,8212 : 
v Distribution of Total Outlay between Central & State Governments Ж 
? 4 M Crores of Rs. 
Central Government (including railways) Lo 1,241 
“Ра A States АР Be p. КУ 610 
` Part В States M 1 od 4 173 
Part C States U ir ‘he if 32 
Jammu & Kashmir — -- 3o ais E 13 
Total U = АЫ. дд 
Major Development Expenditure under Major Heads between 


Centre and the States 
(Ex. Jammu & Kashmir) ) % 


(In crores of Rupees) 


Cenire Part A Part B 
States — States Sea 


1863 1273 
2659 о 
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PROGRESS OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Financing the Plan—In the three years ending March 1954, the Central. 
and State Governments are estimated to have spent about Rs. 885 croi 
on the Plan. Of this amount, the Central has spent Rs. 444.9 сгогеѕ ап 
the States have spent 439.9 crores during the period 1951-54. Over the 
three years, expenditure on the Plan works out at about 40 per cent of 
the total outlay proposed for the five-year period. The reason of this 
shortfall in expenditure is that the Plan started in a low gear. In fact, 
the expenditure levels for 1951-52, as shown in the Plan, followed closely 
the budget allocations for that year, which were finalised before Plan was 
published. In 1952-53, there was only a small stepping up of expenditures, 
About the middle of 1953 the emergence of recessionary conditions and / 
the worsening ‘of the employment situation brought out clearly the need 
and scope for larger outlays in the public sector. 

These lags in expenditure are attributable in part to the late finalisa- 
tion of the Plan, in part to the late commencement of some of the schemes, 
and in part to what might be called insufficient working out of schemes 
in advance. In some cases the lack of availability of certain types of 
equipment, shortages of technical personnel and the time needed for setting _ 
up of the necessary administrative machinery have prevented more rapid. - 
progress. The distribution of outlays incurred on the Plan in the first 
three years has been as follows :— 


(Кирсе in crores), 


1951-54 1951-56 Percentage of 
Total Plan 1) + 
d O5 (1) to (2) 
Agriculture and Community 
Development +. 107.6 373.7 29 
Irrigation and Power Ly 300.1 616.8 49 
Transport and Communications -. 2241 535.9 42 
Industry БЕ se 342 178.1 19 
Social Services (including 
rehabilitation) -. 198.6 489.4 41 
Others 4,202 55.0 36 


For 1954-55, the budgets of the Central and State Gove ; 
for substantially larger outlays on the Plan than in the E provide 
the total of Plan expenditure proposed being Rs. 572 crores, th a years, 
much as Rs. 216 crores over the level of expenditure indicat d y 
revised estimates for 1953-54, ated by the 

The progress of financial resources made availabl SEA 
out in the following table :— Hable for the Plan is set 


39 


"etai ў арч 


ү. AP 9. ҮҮ rye 
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hr. 


(Rupees in ЫЕ. 
51-541 ercentage to tota 
1951-54 Total dee 
5 ).5 
I. Budgetary Resources {- 2.005353 6 
- (a) Current Revenues and  sur- 


pluses of commercial enterprises .. 396.4 44.8 
b) Loans and small savings (net of 
miscellaneous receipts and expendi- UU 
tures on capital account) .. 1389 154 
IL. External Assistance us -. 1314 14.9 
| Increase in Floating Debt, sale of 4 
^r Securities held in Reserve and draw- 
{ ing down of cash balances n 218.1 24.6 
" | : 884,8 100.0 
5 а other words, of the to 


H а г 
tal outlay incurred so far a little over 60 PC 
“cent has been financed from normal 


of the 
t 
from external assistance, and the rest, th? 


; represents financing through drawing dow? 
_ of cash balances, sales of Securities held i 


The surpluses from Railways have fallen below expectations, This 
shortfall was, due partly to a decline of Rs. 20 crores annually in receipts 
- and partly to an increase in staff expenses, Thus, while in 1951.52, the 
. surpluses of the Railways were Rs. 38 Crores, they declined to Rs. 23 crores 
and Rs. 14 crores respectively im the two subsequent years, 


' exceeded new receipts by 


all probability be 
bt, the receipts 50 
res as against the target 5 
savings movement has WE ў 
ге is every hope that S Ww 
| five-year period up to, if not ore than, the to 
envisaged under this head in the Plan. 
) While the 
e е 


contribution of reyenue surpluses and profits from commer- 
PRSE "UN @ ОМ 


expected, the receipts: 


e large Jn 
at the public at large will, 


| 


for financing the outlay 
of Rs. 2,069 crores under the Plan, the Central and the State Goovernments: 
would find about Rs. 1,258 crores from their budgetary resources, After 
accounting for deficit financing of Rs. 290 crores against releases of sterling 
balances, the net gap in resources to be covered by external assistance, addi- 
tional borrowing and/or additional deficit financing was estimated at 
Rs. 521 crores, As a result of recent adjustments and additions in the | 
size of the Plan, this gap has increased to Rs. 701 crores. As against this. 
authorisations of external assistance over the period of April 1951-June 
1954, together with the undrawn portion of the loan sanctioned ‘py the ^ 
Plan period, amount to Rs. 234 crores. 
в April-June, 1954 tilisa- | 
132 crores. For the c 


ng the |. 
LOANS : (Rupees in SAN - 
Authorised 1951549070095, 
US Government (Wheat Loan) +» 904 90,2 \ 
International Bank ;— : Ў 
Undrawn balance of loans extended in 
the pre-Plan period QOL eral 5.5 
Steel Project Loan (December 1952) 15.1 we ` 
Loans for Damodar Valley Project 4 
(January 1953) a3 5.0 Be } 
С m АРИ 
Total Loans ИЕ 957 2 NN 
Grants ; Utilised, 1951.5. 
US Government (Technical Co-operation ү EI 
Assistance) S 81.6 21.1 hy 
Grants under Colombo Plan : om 
From Canada Ж +. 26.4 92 y 
» Australia d s 57 41 
» New Zealand E SD 0.3 
Ford Foundation ts e 24 085 5 
Norwegian Government 2:5 1008 NE 
Total Grants os ++ 1167 36.2 
Total Loans and Grants ++ 2842 131.9 A 
кес N La 
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PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION AND POWER Sa 
PROJECTS 


1 The progress that has so far been achieved in the sphere of irrigation 
- and power projects under the Five-Year Plan is noteworthy. The targe 
of self-sufficiency has been achieved even in the third year of те Elan. 
An important aspect of the programme for self-sufficiency in food is 016 
extension of irrigation facilities to new areas. More than 2.8 million 
"acres have been or are being brought under irrigation and ac [ditional power 
“capacity to tlie-extent of 450,000 kw. has been added, as а resu о К 
К те larger irrigation schemes in the Plan up to 31st March 
1954. The aggregate expenditure on irrigation and power projects д 
the period 1951-54 (including the multi-purpose projects) amounted = 
_ Rs. 300.09 crores as against the original plan provision of Rs. 333.00 сг c 
- For the year 1954-55, a total provision of Rs. 167.51 crores has been; 
"for irrigation and power projects, as against the original Plan provision 
- Rs. 107 crores. is 
v8 The programme of irrigation and power in the first five-year plan E: 

a part of the long-term objective, namely, the doubling in а регіо Q 
| 15 to 20 years, the area under irrigation and the generation of power 
' amounting to about 7 million kw. The immediate programme is expect] 
4 to add 8.5 million acres of new irrigation and 1.1 million kw. additiona 

generating capacity. The cost of this programme during the perio? M 
the Plan is Rs. 558 ‘crores, including Rs. 430 crores on major irrigation 
schemes and multi-purpose projects and Rs. 128 crores on power schemes: 

To the above programme, a further programme of irrigation and pow à 
schemes amounting to about Rs. 65 crores in the period of the Plan ns 
included at about the end of 1953 as an adjustment to the Plan. of "Mnt 
about Rs. 40 crores are for irrigation works which will effect perm" 
improyement in scarcity areas. е 

A brief account of the progress of the various irrigation and power 
- projects in the first three years of the Plan ended 31st March, 1954, ! 
Ў given below : 
y BHAKRA NANGAL PROJECT : The Nangal dam, the canal regula- 
tor, the Nangal hydel channel and the excavations of the Bhakra canals in the 
Punjab have been completed. The canal system was opened by the Prime 
Minister on 8th July, 1954. Excavation of canals in «Rajasthan and PEPSU 
. js in progress. Work on both the right and left diversion tunnels O^ t m 
А Bhakra dam site has been executed, About one-third of the excavatio 

for the foundation of the Bhakra dam has been done. Erection of machine 
is in progress on the two power houses on the Nangal canal at Салви | 
and Kotla, and the Ganguwal power station has gone into operation Бе 
3 January, 1955. An extensive transmission and distribution system p 
tiated with this project has been nearly completed. The total expendi [ДУК р. 

on this project in the first three years of the Plan is estimated at RS- "' 

с. M . р has 
Peres тке BARRAGE : Work on the Harike barriage, Punia® has W 

been completed. About 25 per cent of the work on the Ferozepur cede rily- 

- n isfactO 
| Been completed. Work on the Bakhu canal is proceeding satis 


* 


| 
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D, 


The expenditure on the first three years of the Plan is estimated to be | 
Rs. 4.33 crores. i 

DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT: The Bokaro thermal power | 
station was commissioned in 1953, with an installed capacity of 50,000 kw. 
and will ultimately have a capacity of 200,000 kw. "The Tilaiya hydro-elec- 
tric station was put into commercial operation in February 1953, with two 
2,000 each kw. sets. Work on the transmission system is actively in pro- 
gress and 244 miles of 132 kw., 32 miles of 66 kw. and 60 miles of 33 kw. 
lines with most of their associated sub-stations have been completed. The 
Konar Dam was completed in May 1954. The Maithon Dam on the 
Barakar is one of the two key dams on which flood control and irrigation 
in the lower Damodar Valley will largely depend. About two-thirds of 
the work on the earthen dam, on this project has been completed so far. 
Work on the Panchet hill dam, Durgapur barrage and canals is in pro- 
gress. The expenditure on the various projects under the D.V.C. during 
1951-54 is Rs. 44.14 crores. : 

HIRAKUD DAM PROJECT : Concreting and masonry aggregating 
11.5 million cubic feet for the left concrete dam and nearly 7.2 million cubic ^ - 
feet for the right concrete dam have so far been laid, bringing these works. 
to about 65 per cent and 35 per cent, respectively, of physical completion, - 
The left dyke has been completed to the extent of 75 per cent and the 
right dyke about 54 per cent. The construction of cross-masonry struc- 
tures is in progress. It is hoped that the entire power station with two 
24,000 each kw. sets and two 37,500 each kw. sets will be completed in | 
1957-58. The transmission lines and sub-stations are under construction. 
Expenditure in the first three years of the Plan is estimated to be Rs. 2,588 
lakhs. 

POWER PROJECTS : So far as power projects are concerned, up to 
date, the private sector has commissioned about 86,000 kw. of generating 
plants, in addition to the installation. of 20,000 kw. plant at Delhi by the — 
Delhi State Electricity Board. Besides, the private sector, the Central 
Railway has added 24,000 kw. of thermal power at the Kalyan steam power ў 
station and expect to add further 18,000 kw. by 1955-56. In the private _ 
sector, the major undertakings will add about 120,000 kw. generating capa. 
city in the Plan period and 170,000 kw. on completion. The Ahmedat, d 
Electricity Company will be adding 60,000 kw. and the Tata Power С, 
22,000 kw., NERA 50,000 kw. at "Trombay. О. | 

The programme for permanent improvement in the c| i ; 
areas, for which a sum of Rs. 40 crores was sanctioned 10719 зсагеіу 
designed to add to the purchasing power of the people and their ES › 1S 
to support future improvement programmes. Most of the Bon aed 
such as will be executed with the Plan period and yield quick S are 
The additional area proposed to be irrigated under the Programme ЭЩ. 
be 1.5 million acres, out of which 1 million acres are expected 5 у I 
irrigated within the Plan period. The schemes under the progra: 0 be 
þe assisted through central loans which will be repayable in a mme will 
30 years and be free of interest for the first five years Period of 

NEW SCHEMES : There are a number of new schemes under consi. 
deration. The chief of them are the Chambal, Kosi, Krishna, "Riband quail 


SAC TONY TTE SS HERR EAR TIN eee 
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‘Koyna Projects. The Joint Chambal project report 1954 has been com- № 
pleted by the Chief Engineers of Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan. The 
Central Water and Power Board Commission have examined this report 

and the comments of the State Goyernments in regard to their observa- 
tions are awaited. Work on the Gandhi Sagar Dam in Madhya Bharat 

and Kotah Barrage in Rajasthan has begun. There is a proposal to 


Constitute а control board for the Management and execution of the 
‘Chambal Project. 


Investigations on the first stage of the Kosi Project have been com- 
pleted. A Technical Advisory Committee scrutinised the proposals for \ 
- the project and recommended the implementation of the first stage of the 
- project including а barrage at Hanuman Nagar costing Rs. 13.27 crores ; 
. flood banks from Hanuman Nagar extending for nearly 70 miles on either | 
- side costing Rs. 10.67 crores ; and a canal system to irrigate 1.4 million 
. acres in Bihar and 180,000 acres in Nepal at an estimated cost of Rs. 16.32 

crores. The total cost of the first stage is estimated at Rs. 40.26 crores. 
Besides affording irrigation facilities to about 1.6 million acres in Bihar 
-and Nepal, the project will provide flood protection to a large area. 
.The Rihand project is expected to generate 240,000 kw. of power for 
Eis ae Боа advancement in the eastern parts of the РЕ. 
Western part of Bihar and the neighbouring areas of Vindhya Prades ў 
and Madhya Pradesh, An Дате for 1l million dollars RA this pros Ж 
ject has been concluded under the Indo-US Technical Co-operation Pro- 
gramme for 1953.54, 
Administrative aj 


is estimated to cost about Ез. 33 crores, was accorded by the Govern- 


ver valley projects indicates that at 
present nearly 2-1/2 lakh persons are being employed annually in such 
projects. Imposition of a betterment levy is one of the means: through 
which additional funds required for the river valley projects is to be 
;raised. Bombay, Punjab, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajasthan and PEPSU 
have enacted legislation for the levy of betterment fees and Assam, Madras, 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh are Considering proposals for legislation. 
Several other States such as Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Bharat and Trayan- 
-core-Cochin have accepted the principle of betterment charges, India has 
registered an increase of 34.6 per cent in the installed capacity of power 
plants, from 1,712,515 kw. on January 1951 to 2,304,255 on January 1, 1954: 
‘The energy generation „has during the same period risen from 5,160.7 
million kw. to 6,627.3 million kw. or about 29.8 per cent. Thermal power 
capacity has recorded a mounting trend from 1,153,253 kw. in 1950 to 
1,573,000 kw. in 1953. The following table gives the progress made БУ 
the States towards the target of bringing additional land under irrigation 
and the amount spent so far and the total premium made in the Plan : 
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Rs. in lakhs Additional irrigated area (in. 
000 acres). 
Sums spent, Total plan New land under Plan’s target 
provision irrigation 
Andhra 25/4592 996 2. 13 
Assam 3e 32 158 zc ey 
Bihar nae UI 973 = A 
Bombay og UU, 2,269 80 140 
Madhya Pradesh 96 308 10 21 
Madras #149, 2,019 45 80 
Orissa non) ael f 300 62 372 
Punjab 232 326 = M 
Uttar Pradesh 1,488 1,911 747 1,233 
West Bengal .. 868 1,537 — n 
Hyderabad 129011909 2,479 33 : 102 | 
Kashmir 12119162 340 — Ех 
Madhya Bharat 104 328 216 2 
Mysore 2087.14. 1,436 6 12 
PEPSU Po 17 34 Ms Ae 
Rajasthan veo 504 72 129 
Saurashtra teu 1980; 473 46 k 26 
Travancore-Cochin | — 478 12 АС 
Ajmer Nia 1 11 <5 3. 
Himachal Pradesh 16 80 x m 
Kutch TALEE Sor I 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION UNDER THE PLAN 


A feature of India's industrial production is the 


P B manufact 
first time, of certain new products, such as staple fi ure for the 


bre, cement grinding 

hai т Cycles, 
, milling machines, 
aureomycin, synthetic. 


media, steel, wool, layer built batteries, freewheels and chai 

rubber conveyor belting, hosiery knitting needles ains fo 

.. multi-spindle drilling machines, isonicotinyle hydrazide, 
. acetic acid and acetone. 


ent of production о 
trial units went into 

a Paper and straw. 
nufacturi 
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three cement factories, a rayon plant, a plant for manufacturing ammonium 
chloride and two plants for the production of aluminium, The setting up 
of petroleum refineries by Stanvac and Burma-Shell is also an outstanding 
development of the year in the private sector. 

Another notable development is the establishment of Development 
Councils for four industries, namély, (a) heavy chemicals and fertilisers, 
(b) internal combustion engines and pumps, (c) bicycles and (d) sugar. 
A few more are expected to be set up during 1954-55. The year under 
review (1953-54) witnessed a marked improvement in capital invested in 
industries. The actual investments are estimated at Rs 44 crores. This 
represents a significant stepping up of expenditure in the industrial sector, 
as compared with the average figure of about Rs 26 crores per annum in 
the first two years of the Plan. B 

Some of the industrial units in the public sector—units owned by both 
Central and State Governments—have reported higher levels of production. 
The total investments in this sector amounted to Rs 8.8 crores in 1953-54, 
as against Rs 11.05 crores in 1951-52 and Rs 9.65 crores in 1952-53. Of 
this total, the Central Government's share was Rs 6.62 сгогез, as compare 
pus Rs 8.92.crores and Rs 8.01 crores in the first two years of the Plan. 

ccording to the revised estimates, the total investments on projects in the 
public sector during the Plan period, is stated to be Rs 95.4 crores, cons- 
isting of Rs 84.07 crores for Central Government enterprises and Rs 11.3 
Crores for State Government’s undertakings. The low level of investment 
during the three years was due to difficulties encountered in the formulation 
and execution of some of the Central projects. The following table on pase 
617 will indicate the production of main industries in the public sector. 

The UP cement factory has gone into production in September 
1954.. The Nepa newsprint mills of MP has already started work from 
1955. Penicillin and DDT factories will БО into production by the єп 
of 1954. The Hindustan Housing Factory started produceion in wood- 
work and cement work in 1954. Arrangements for erecting the integrated 
iron and steel plant at Rourkela are in progress. 

Development activities at the Hindustan Shipyard have also proceeded 
well. The construction of the third berth has been completed and so also 
the installation of 125-ton crane for the fitting out wharf. Production in 
‘the Sindri Fertiliser factory was steady in 1953-54, although full produc- 
tion was not attained throughout the year. The manufacture of iron oxide 


. catalyst commenced in October 1953. Coke oven batteries went into produc- 


tion in August 1954. Necessary equipment is being installed for the recovery 
of is by-products of coke, namely, benzene, toluene, zytol, napthalene an 
coal tar. 

The production of locomotives as well as components has steadily 
increased during the first three years of the Plan in the Chittaranjan Loco- 
motive Works. Against the five-year target 268 locomotives, 114 have been 
produced already. A cent per cent use of indigenous components in the 
assembly of locomotives was attained early in 1954, 'The Government О 
India are planning to revise Chittaranjan’s target to 200 average size 
locomotives and 150 additional boilers instead of the original schedule of 
120 locos and 50 spare boilers. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


In the Five-Year Plan, specific spheres have been allotted in VE 
“people can participate actively, thereby reducing public expenditure Su e 
‘Plan. This may be called "Voluntary Sector", Broadly speaking these 
programmes are— 

А (1) National Extension Service and Community Projects 

(2) Local Works 
f (3) Encouragement of activities of the voluntary organisation 
А (4) Participations by students and youths 
А (5) Special participation by women, 

4 mmission has made special provision to encourage acti- 


- For the Community Development Projects, also 
n Service, a sum of Rs. 1,010 million has been 


Pl Community projects is one of the basic schemes of India's Five-Year 
an. 


The Community Development Project was drawn up by the Planning 
Commission as an integral part of the Five-Year Plan. The Planning 
Commission has accordingly provided а sum of Rs. 90 crores in the Plan 
for setting up a number of community projects and further envisages the 


establishment of a net work of extension workers throughout the country 
n the course of ten years. 


AN T 
m The development Programme falls into two separate but closely inter- 


nto three “deve- 
of 100 villages each), a population of 200,000, a geogra- 
00 sq. miles and a cultivated area of 150,000 acres. In the 
ment projects, emphasis will be: laid on the develop- 
dustries, as well as of agricultural production. The 
whose cost will be covered by finance made available 


а d Е, 
NS 
l 
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by the U. S. Ford Foundation, will be located in or near the community } 
development areas, so as to facilitate the training of village workers, ] 
It is proposed to provide each village in the project area with the | 
following :—(1) two surface or tube-wells or tanks for drinking water, | 
(2) adequate drainage facilities, (3) agricultural extension service—five 
villages in the project area will be served by an extension worker, (4) 
Veterinary services, (5) Sanitary services, (6) arrangements to irrigate 
at least half the cultivated area through canals, tube wells, surface wells, | 
tanks and by lifting waters from rivers etc, (7) pasture, housing sites апа n 
forests for fuel, (8) roads, (9) primary education for all children of | 
school-going age as well as centre for adult education, (10) a recreation 
centre and (11) fisheries wherever the necessary facilities exist. $ 
It is also proposed to so order the occupational distribution of labour 1 
e in the village as to ensure the most profitable division of labour. 
Ultimately, it is proposed to link up 15 to 25 villages in each project 
area with a common market place called the mandi. Each mandi will . 
have all modern facilities, such as, post and telegraph office, market and x 
model farm, cottage industry centre, transport service 1 
due to lack of funds, the mandi scheme has had to post- 


fore 


shopping centres, 
station, etc. But 


| 
2 pone for the present. — , 3 
j Four to five mandi will constitute a Development Block. The Deve- - 


lopment Block which will roughly correspond to a thana or sub-tehsil, will 
have water works, electric supply, a high school, etc. 
Three Development Blocks consisting of approximately 300 villages 


will make up a project area W 


Cost of the Proje де. 1 
been КОШИ, at Ез. 6.5 million and of the composite type at Ёз. 11.1 


million, In all the 55 projects are expected to cost Government Rs. 383.8 

million during the course О 

million will be contribute 
^ Co-operation Agreement. 


cent of the funds supp 
j of the Projects will be treated as loans. As the money is repaid, they 
i will be used to start the programme To other parts of the country. a 


ministration itself under the Planning Commission which is called the ы 
us е The Committee 1S assisted by an Advisory Board Ee Ni 
of the Secretaries of the Central Ministries o£ Toad and Agriculture, Health, 
Education, the additional Secretary to the Ministry of Natural Reson tesi 
f esearch and the Government of India’s nominee on til 
at 


State Development Committee consisting of Chick 
ief 


n general principles. T 
сену f the Committee. _ j ; 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Socio-political trends of the last century has a shift from the 
principles of laissez-faire to the concept of Welfare State. The chief charac- 
teristic of a Welfare State is the assumption of responsibility by the State 
for the provision of minimum standards of economic and social security 
for all citizens. The basic obligations of a Welfare State is thus to guaran- 

_ tee fundamental human needs like food, shelter and clothing and to render 
. help to individuals in adverse circumstances. 
The attainment of independence in 1947 marked a significant stage 
‚їп the growth of the Social Welfare services in India. Under the republi- 
can constitution, economic and social policies became a part of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy. These include the recognition of the 
` equal right of men and women to an adequate means of livelihood and 
the right to equal pay. They also guarantee the health of men, women 
and children and the protection of youth and children from exploitation 
and moral and material neglect. Humane conditions of work, maternity 
relief and the promotion of the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker Sections of the people are some of the other provisions enjoine 
| by the Directive Principles. In fact, the very preamble of the Indian 
.. Constitution as also its chapters on Fundamental Principles of State Policy 
_ are an explicit and elaborate enunciation of the social policy of India. 
> The First Five-Year Plan sets the space for this journey for which our 
Constitution has set the goal. 

The Plan—The blue print for a five year plan which was drawn up 
by the Planning Commission at the end of 1952 involved an outlay of 
Rs. 2,069 crores of which Rs, 340 crores were earmarked for social services— 

. health, education, labour, housing, social welfare, employment, the wel- 
fare of Backward Classes and the rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
4 Central Social Welfare Board has been established as ап autonomous 
‘body by the Government of India on August 12, 1953. It consists of 
eleven members, six of which including the chairman are women, This 
oard is composed of both officials and non-officials. The Board has set 
“up in the first instance. advisory panels, one each for the welfare of 
Women, children, families, the handicapped and the juvenile delinquents. 
The Board gives financial assistance according to a system of priori- 
_ ties to deserving institutions engaged in welfare work, Child welfare 
has been assigned highest priority for the grant of financial assistance, 
followed by the welfare of women and welfare of the handicapped and 
. the juvenile delinquents and the family. 
4. Apart from providing assistance to existing institutions, the Board 
has decided to promote directly, through the agency of established volun- 
tary institutions, welfare schemes in areas where some long-felt wants re- 
quire to be urgently removed. The Board will undertake during next 
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two years 300 welfare projects which will be allocated to the various 
states on a population basis. Each project will comprise about 15 villages 
covering a population of nearly 20,000. The cost of each project is esti- 
mated to be about Rs. 50,000 of which 50 p.c., will be met by the Social 
Welfare Board. While the other will have to be found by the voluntary 
agencies from their own resources, through contributions from the State 
Governments or through other sources. The project will be executed by 
well established welfare organisations selected by the Board: The work 
in these projects will be confined initially to the welfare of women and 
children and the care of delinquents and the handicapped. 

All States will have these projects. Each Part A State will receive 
17 projects, each Part B State 7 and each Part C State 5 projects. Then 


projects will be kept in reserve by the Central Social Welfare Board for 
allotment at its discretion. z : 

For execution of these projects as well as for the promotion of other 
social welfare activities in the States, the Central Social Welfare Board 
has sponsored the formation of State Social Welfare Boards in the various 
States. Already such boards have been formed in Andhra, Assam, Bombay, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Orissa and 
Delhi. With the setting up of State Social Welfare Boards, a network of 
social welfare agencies has been formed all over the country. These 
agencies will have promotions of social welfare work in their own areas. 
Direction and guidance provided by the Central Board will ensure that 
their work proceeds on the lines indicated in the Five-Year Pan. 

The activities of the welfare extension projects will be confined mainly 
to those spheres which are not covered at present by established governmen- 
tal services for éducation, health and economic betterment of the rural com- 
munity. These extension projects may take up maternity and post-natal 
services, literacy drive and social education among women, community 
creches for the care of working mothers' children, women's Clubs, children's 
play centres, The projects will be almost entirely people's projects carried 
on by voluntary organisations with people's active participation 

Welfare of Women—Maternity and child welfare programmes form 
important item in the health programmes envisaged by the Plan. S E 
Welfare Board is helping women's institutions sponsored by the im SERA 
women's organisations. The hard core of all health problems is th los 
vitality of the people due essentially to insufficient and improper EET ien 
Milk being beyond the means of the majority of the people, the Biante 
sages the expansion and creation of nutritional sections in the States’ Public 
Health D RET ur 

Child Welfare—The major cause of susceptibility t i i 
is malnutrition. The Child Welfare Panel of the Social Welles B. ud 
therefore recommended a comprehensive survey for the supply of AS has 
other nutritious foods to children and the establishment of child we 
centres in poor localities. The Plan also has tr welfare 


essed the 
provision of play ground services by voluntary organisations. "Thi d the 
Welfare Panel has also drawn attention to the need of cl : e Child 


in both the national and regional languages. hildren's literature 
Youth Welfare—The Plan has recommended that the Governm m. 
ent o; 
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India should sponsor the establishment of a national council of KN 
youth organisations with a view to forming a non-political and oe E D 
-tive youth movement. A sum of Rs. one crore has been wur tei : 
. the Plan for a comprehensive programme of youth camps and apone | 

Service by the students. The aim is that students between the ages o 1 

and 22 should devote about a year to national service and thus learn 
l 


forms an integral part of economic development. The problem of mund 
planning is two fold—education and mobilisation of public opinion on t ud 

of the family. Majority of family planning centr d 
in hospitals or function in association with maternity an 


rol were undertaken. Ministry n. 
amily Planning Research and Programme Committe 


: Afer fus д is a comprehensive term 
. which includes defects, such as, partial or total blindness and deafness, 


paralysis, maladjustment 0 
- Organic structure and functions. The Central Social Welfare Board has 
. Tecommended that legislation should be enacted 
_ vacancies in certain professions. and industri 


educational subnormality. Children so handicapped represent -the most 
The most important 


Child is the child guidance clinic. The first 
into existence in Bombay. 


ight wandering in the Streets, 
ons with bad characters. In Ind 


The role of external assistance in the implimentation of the 
Plan has been stated as follows :—“the role of 


otal authorisati 
7 crores. The 


ign assistance to India comes 

xu о from United Nations and subsidiary bodies 3 
(2) Loans from World Bank ; 

(3) Aids from United States of Ar 


from the following 


merica ; 
(4) Colombo Plan aids from— 
(a) Australia 
f (b) Canada 


(c) New Zealand xt 
(5) Aids from Norway through United Nations ; 
(6) Aids from Foundations ; 
(7) Aids from Private parties, 


1. WORLD BANK 


ld Bank of India uptodate are as follows 
ошо ус Amount 


Amortiz 
im crores Years Interest tarts 
Land Reclamation (1949) 3.6 V. 33% 1952 
Railways (1949) es 156 15 4% 1950 
D. V. Corporation (1950) 88 20 4% 19055 
Indian Iron & Steel Со. x id 
(1952) FOIE 15 439% i05 
D. V. Corporation (1953) 9.3 25 42%, 1956. 
In 1949, the first loan was taken for the purcha. 


Тау rehabilitati Se Of over 40 
i for railway rehabilitation. і 
ОБО, another loan from World Bank for a schem 
to increase production of food by purchasin х 
eradication of kans grass seeds infesting millions of 
Another loan in 1950 for Bokharo Thermal Po 
Project which will generate about 150,000 kw. 
Another loan in 1952 to Indian Iron and Steel Co, 
^ guarantee to increase the production of finished 


e direct] 


acres in India. 


П 


= 


0 toco- 


Y calculated 
ng 200 heavy duty tractors TIN 


are limited, 
maintain a 


as received assistance 


On of such assist- 
assistance has been 


8 sources ;— 


1 
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Another loan in 1953 for the construction of two storage dams, two 
hydro-electric plants and an irrigation system in the D.V.C. arca. 


2. COLOMBO PLAN 


The Colombo Plan is six-year development plan for “Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and South-East Asia." Colombo Plan 
is composite in character. Its constituent units are the development pro- 
grammes of individual countries of South and South-East Asia. 

The Plan as drawn up in 1950 included six-year development 
‘programmes of Ceylon (£102 million), India (£1,379 million), Malaya 
and British Borneo (£107 million) and Pakistan (£280 million). _ The 
total estimated cost was £1,868 million. The Plan was formally inau- 
gurated on July 1, 1951 and will terminate on June 30, 1957. 

The main idea of the Plan is that the countries of South and South- 
East Asia will make maximum efforts towards their own development 
while advanced countries will supplement their efforts by providing such 
assistance as they are in a position to render. 

.. The idea of international co-operation for raising the standard of 
living of the countries of South and South-East Asia was conceived at 
the Conference of Commonwealth’ Foreign Ministers at Colombo in June, 
1950. It took concrete shape as a plan of develpment at the second 
3 of the Consultive Committee held in London in September-October, 


The plan comprehends the respective plans of the individual countries 
and takes in the account, in overall perspective, the available interna 
resources and the assistance, both financial and technical which is require 
3n ensure a reasonable pace of development. Thus while the programme 
^ wan opment must be those of the countries of the area, the role О 
р T бе Countries is one of friends, rendering assistance where needed. 
о be eligible for outside assistance, therefore, a country must not only 
Pursue its prog! 2, 
to do its best for the implimen 


ramme of development on its own but must also be ready 
iiS assistance rendered is of two kinds: (1) financial and (2) 


tation of the programme. 


pou ene Plan, assistance is available in the form of Technolo- 
Ede udicious use of science and technology in South and South- 
S Sian countries is «to be made in such a way that their adoption 
apes not interfere with the local economy by throwing large number of 
e ple out of employment. Considerable emphases has been laid on this 
ective in the Colombo Plan. EE = 
Financial assistance has also been provided for in the Plan. This 
udes the „utilization of external assets of the countries of the area, 
such as sterling balances, foreign private investments, assistance by inter- 
. national institutions like World Bank, and lastly assistance on a govern- 
_ ment-to-government basis. 
ANA For provision of technical assistance a Council of Technical Co-opera- 
- tion has been set up and a £8 million fund has been established out of 
contributions from member countries of the Colombo Plan. { 


incl 


y" --—— M 
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Since 1950 the membership of the Colombo Plan has increased con- 
siderably. The present members are—Australia, Canada, Cambodia 
Indonesia, Malaya, New Zealand, United Kingdom, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, U.S.A., Viet-Nam. < Я 

The following countries ог organisations are observers—Philippines 
Thailand, International Bank of Reconstruction and Development, Beonos 
mic Commission for Asia and Far East (ECAFE), Bureau of Technical 
Co-operation (Colombo үр i 

Two countries in this area which receive aid and are n 
of the Plan are Philippines and Thailand. ot members 

Principal Features of the Plan—The total sum allotted is £1,868 
million. The money is to be allocated as follows—Transport & Com- 
munications, 34 p.c.; Agriculture including river-valley, development 
32 p.c.; Housing, health, education, 18 p.c.; Industry and minerals exclud- 
ing coal, 10 p.c; Fuel and power, 6 p.c, out of the total expenditure 
of £1,868 million, £1,084 million were to be met from internal resources 
and £784 million from external sources. | 

Financial Assistance—The financial -assistance promised by the mem- 
ber Governments are as follows— (1) Australia—£51.25 million for the 
plan period; (2) Canada—$25 million for each of the first two years; 
(3) New Zealand—&1 million for each of the first three years and (4 
United. Kingdom-—£300,000,000. for the whole six-year period. 

Technical Co-operation -Scheme—India learmarked £750,000 for the 
Technical Co-operation Scheme, Ceylon £400,000 and Pakistan £161,290. 


Distribution and Cost of the Plan. 
India Pakistan Ceylon Malaya & Total P.C. to 


a Br. Borneo Total 

Agriculture 2. , 456 88 38 13 595 32 
Transport and 

.. Communications 527 57 22 27 627 34 

Fuel & Power .. 43 51 8 20 122 6 

Industry & Mining 135 53 6 TA 194 10 

Social Capital .. 218 31 28 53 330 18 

1379 * 280 102 107 1869 ion 


PROGRESS OF THE COLOMBO PLAN 


Up to end of june 1954, technical assistance provided ў 
auspices of the Council of Technical Co-operation amounted to 263 a 3 
and training facilities to 1,653 students from South-East Asian cou: pei 
The countries which provided this assistance are UK, Canada Au d 
New Zealand and India. The experts were supplied by ‘the. follo alia, 
countries: UK (115), Australia (66), Canada (45), New Zealand (30), 
and India (7). Training facilities provided were in various fields j D 
ing food; and agriculture, transport and communications, en ` includ- 
health, education, industry and trade and power and fuel. ymo СОП 


7, Ceylon. 


. 638 places, Australia 487, Canada 210, New Zealand 170, P provided 


| and Pakistan 
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Another form of assistance which in recent years has been coming 
into prominence is provision of specialised equipment for training institu- 
tions in the countries of the region and for carrying on the work of exped 
“supplied by donor countries. Out of a total request of £14 million worth 
of equipment, the value of equipment already supplied or on order is 
approximately £1 million. Equipment has been sent to Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and has been provided largely by the Govern- 
ments of the UK, Australia, Canada and New Zealand. 

A. significant development that has taken place in recent years, relates 
to the programme of mutual aid by countries of the region. These coun- 
tries have begun to exchange experts and offer training facilities in their 
own institutions and in projects which they are implementing. This 
mutual aid which is a welcome economic development because of the 
broad similarity of conditions in the countries of the region has been 
gathering momentum. Under the mutual 
vided facilities in the Indian Statistical 1 
sities, scientific and research institutes and in some of the Five-Year Plan 
Projects which are on hand in the country. Facilities have also been 
provided by the G 

Durin; 
provided to South and Sout 
experts and tr; 

vided to the 


The experts were pro- 


€ following countries : India (165), Burma (154), Philippines 
(148), Thailand (91), Indonesia (78), Indo-China (71), Pakistan (64), 
) on Nepal (15). The countrywise distribution 


Indonesia (534), Thailand (462) С, the taining fc 
гетаопена, , alan ; ilippines mn 

(55), Pali a (70), and Nepal (15). 

ountries—During the last 

Plan, India has provided 

as training facilities to 

So far the actual ex- 
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research institutes. Of these offers, Malaya has taken advantage of 
three in the fields of agriculture and medicine and Ceylon has taken four 
in the field of civil and mechanical engineering. India has further pro- 
vided training facilities for 20 vegetable oil products technicians and 21 
paper factory technicians from Ceylon. The other fields in which India 
has provided training facilities to Ceylon are sugar refining technology, 
dam construction, broadcasting, tobacco cultivation, railways, statistics, 
air survey methods and customs. 

India has offered facilities for practical training in civil, mechanical 
and electrical works at Hirakud project, maintenance and operation of 
heavy earth-moving equipment and engineering works at Bhakra-Nangal 
project. Training facilities have also been made available to junior 
scientists from the countries of South and South-East Asia at the various 
research loboratories of India such as National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona, etc. "Training facilities in dredging, river survey, port traffic and 
management, harbour engineering works, etc. have been offered at the 
major ports oí Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Cochin and Kandla and also 
pre-sea training in the Mercantile Marine Training Institutes in India. 
Offers of training facilities in civil aviation and in agriculture and indus- 
trial fields have also been made. Besides providing facilities for training, 
India has also sent seven experts to Ceylon. These are in the fields of 
irrigation survey, milk supply, relay and switch gear engineering, seri- 


culture and industry. 
3. UNITED STATES TECHNICAL AID TO INDIA 


The Indo-US technical co-operation programme, now in its fourth 
year, is directed towards assisting development projects under the Five- 


Year Plan. It is one of the largest among similar programmes now ` 


under way in 58 countries in Central and South America, the Mi is 
East, South-East Asia and Aírica. It has the same basic ee 
Colombo Plan ‘and UN technical assistance, namely to aid in economic 
and social development. American aid to India under the programme 18 
the three years ended 30th June, 1954, amounted to $189 million I Um 
first two years, the aid was devoted primarily to measures to i ЫЧ 
agricultural production—top priority of the Five-Year Plan—and crease 
among other items for import of 186,000 tons of fertiliser, 110 проме 
of iron and steel for farm implements, and the drilling of 26 B tons 
tube-wells. ? Ў J 

As India's food problem neared solution in the early months of 19 
emphasis was given to other phases of the Five-Year Plan, With speci: 
economic aid funds available in 1954, transport and Ans: peci; 
major attention. Programmes were launched for railwa 
for railways and industry, for the Rihand hydro-electric 
ject in U.P., and increased electric power facilities in the city of 
and the State of Rajasthan. Like similar programmes el 
Indo-American programme has two other important phases зц 
American technical specialists, and training of Indian 
United States. Salaries and travel expenses of American techn 


50 irrigation | 
ЧІ 
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lists are not taken from project funds. They are met solely from addi- 
tional U.S. funds, as are travel and training costs of Indian technicians. 
Technical specialists from the United States are brought to India on 
request of the Government of India tc assist development work in parti- 
cular fields. The number of requests has to-day been at least twice the 
number of U.S. technical specialists in India. As of Ist May, 1954, there 
‘were 98 American technicians in India on assignments ranging from several 
months to two years. There were 39 in agriculture and fisheries work, 
21 in engineering and natural resources, seven in health and sanitation, 
two in social welfare, six in education and visual aids, 11 in community 
development, housing and cottage industries, five in industry. Some of 
these were assigned to ministries of the Central Government, some to the 
‘States, others were in India on inter-University contracts, and some under 
“special contracts for Damodar Valley -Corporation. Inter-University 
arrangements exist in three instances—between the University of Illinois 
and Allahabad Agricultural Institute; the University of Illinois and the 
Indian Institute of Science at Kharagpur in West Bengal; and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and eight different Indian technical institutions. 


7 Туре of Project U.S. Contri- Indian ү) 
] Y ay buti tribution (Rs. 
* Acguisition and distribution of fertiliser .. 15 730 S б 706,000 
. iron and Steel imports for farm tools 20,155,337 5,891,470 
oe control and Plant protection ri y "723,000 1,328,000 
j TE of soil fertility and fertiliser use 335,000 2,462,540 
Drilling ent & modernisation of marine fisheries 3,017,000 9,729,500 
Wine tube-wells for irrigation -. 19,530,000 ^ . 91,500,000 
A vilage yoker training 35 735,200 10,610,500 
— Community Devel ; К, t 1934 
рач урме pomet Projects .. 12,160,000 630,834,000 


w Js ‚350 
Forest Research ЖЕ) 40359220 


Pechnical aid and heavy equipment for River 


in of low cost housing .. 75,000 150,000 
Central Labo Tn i f i | 
plore кенш at Bombay 100,000 500,000 


1 ite excavati г 000 
f Railway véhabiliadon о экан 250000 2500000 
| Steel supply (industry) < |! 1. 25,500,000 15,000,000 
"Heavy Equipment training 74 4 460,000 1,402,000 
b iux Development in U.P. -- 11,000,000 ^ 166900000 
y wer Plant. i 5 "200, 

КО т A banon 2,900,000 29,200,000 


240,000 


RP T ҮЛГҮ. ЖАЛА 
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Type of Project U.S. Contri- Indian Con- 
: n bution (S) tribution (Rs.) 
Improvement of Rajasthan power facilities .. 3,600,000 17,800,000 
Expansion of aviation ground facilities .. 1,950,000 603,000 
National water supply and sanitation io 3,100,000 105,000,000 
Industrial research and technical service 
organisation E i. M. 2,000,000 1,900,000 
Technical education institutions i 700,000 875.000 
Agricultural research, education and 4 
extension organisations xs e 500,000 120,000 
Medical Colleges and allied institutions бе 200,000 200,000 
Health instruction training centres А 37,000 75,000 


Advanced training of the technicians of one country in the educational 
institutions, industrial plants and research laboratories of the other is an 
ns of transfer of technical knowledge. As of Ist May, 
1954, 191 Indian trainees had completed advance studies in the United 
States. Fifty-three others were in the U.S.A. Another 52 were in 
various stages of preparation for departure and approximately 200 addi- 
tional assignments were under consideration. Costs of the training and 
travel to the U.S. are paid entirely from dollar funds. Fields of study 
include industry, trade and labour; agriculture, forestry and fisheries, and 
J health and sanitation. 

Specific projects under the Indo-American programme are initiated 
by the Planning Commission of the Government of India, and developed 
jointly with the US Technical Co-operation Mission in New Delhi, re- 
presenting the Foreign Operations Administration (FOA) of the US 
Government. All projects when instituted are administered by appropriate 
ministries of the Government of India. Out of the total allocation of $189 
million for the first three years, $169.61 million has been committed + 
joint noc ee cohimithent to these same joint projects is Rs 1135 

“crores (about „25 million). Е i ive- B ` 
бийданей SAS rem on). For the First Five Year Plan India has 
roadly speaking, the US contribution to the joi j ; 
е to buy supplies and equipment not readily available dines wea 0:580 
М them to this country and to pay costs of contract service: and transport 
drilling of tube-wells. Rupee expenditures are. used for such’ aS int the 
and handling costs within India, salaries of Indian Bate transportation | 
struction costs. When imported commodities such as fertilise and conii 
and steel are sold in India, rupee proceedings go into ЧАС pun 
h from which India may draw rupees to apply to the joint project: a BIN 
now the greater amount of such proceeds (the equivalent of IAS to | 
has gone into India’s large rupee contribution to Community Projects 00у 
rural development. In the case of the 1954 steel agreement, UE for 
$25 million has been committed, the equivalent of $15 million Sr. ШОН 
has been earmarked for part of the revolving fund for an ЕР гирееѕ 
lopment concern to assist private industrial development. gel deve- 4 
Gi The Government of India signed on June 16, 1954, an дог д 
| the Government of the USA whereby the latter would rose re M 
assistance to certain Indian industries mainly in the private secto EN 


JAN US 


important meai 


И 
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increasing their productivity and improving their management. The assis- 
tance would be of the value of $805,000 and will be mainly in the form 
of provision of productivity teams and individual experts in these fields 
and the required supporting equipment, supplies and technical literature. 
Under this agreement, a productivity and management team of five engineers 
Will be furnished for assistance to the newsprint industry and specially to 
the NEPA Mills, Madhya Pradesh. Industrial specialists on certain specific 
industrial and research problems will be provided. 

Under the Appropriation Act signed by the US President on Septem- 
ber 4, 1954, $60.5 million authorised for development assistance or econo- 
mic aid. In addition, out of the $112.1 million requested for Congress 
for technical assistance for all countries, $19.5 million was earmarked for 
India. The Appropriation Act has reduced this worldwide total to $105 


milion, and India may have to bear a reasonable share of the cut. The 
above figures for 1954-55 approximate $80 million as compared with the 
Rape to India in 1951-52 ($54.5 million) and in 1952-53 ($45.4 
million). 


The US Congress had indicated that the funds made available* for 
technical assistance programme in the various underdeveloped countries 
could be used to import supplies and e 


n i » While the large-scale ly of heavy 
equipment or commodities such as st id SUDD y 
aid funds, 
Besides these aids under th А 2 
i an € Mutual Security Act, India can also 
Pe Eun the form of agricultural commodities, which is covered by 
available ў ат. SUE this law, substantial amounts of assistance will be 
Idi € to India in the form of loans if desired by the Government of 


4. SUMMARY OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM UNITED NATIONS 
Participating organisations 


1953 | 1954 1955 
Obligations Amounts Projections 
incurred approved of approved 

projects 

МЕ $ $ 
UNTAA Gneluding ITU) +» 164,085 188,800 154,760 
по " .. 64991 121,400 57,200 

FAO bs 18231258 257,128 Ж 
UNESCO de c TES 181,000 110,300 
ICAO = 21:20:13,566 11,000 11,000 
ИНО H^ ш 198415 226,740 315,185 

EU 2 -= (9,310) (2,050) 


Total -. 945,696 986,068 648,445 


‘villages. 
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< ©) 
a 5 ОНГ MO 
Gum 5 = 

Experts É B E 5 @ E < E Š 
Provided, 1953 26 11 34 13 3 36 
Approved, 1954 18 13 31 10 31 o кз 
Estimated, 1955 15 10 Ба 5 40 70 
Fellows апа Scholars 
Provided, 1953 41 19 10 4 2 9 85 
Approved, 1954 16 9 11 3 4 2 (1) 45 
Estimated, 1954 SE .. e 3 4 1 8 


L.L.O.—International Labour Organisation ; F4O—Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation ; UNESCO—United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation ; ICAO-—International Civil Aviation Organisation ; 
WHO—World Health Organisation ; [7U—International Telecommunica- 
tion Union; UNTAA—U. N. Technical Assistance Administration. 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR INDA 


(Projects continuing from 1953 to 1954) 


Statistics : In accordance with a standing request for visiting short- 
term lecturers at the Indian Institute of Statistics, two statisticians gave 
a series of lectures at the Institute. In 1954 an expert advised the Govern- 
ment on statistical aspects of the Five Year Plan. К 

Chemical and Allied Products : During 1953 three technical advisers 
were provided for the fertilizer plant at Sindri Photogrammetric equip- 
ment to the value of $50,000 was bought for the Survey of India in 1953, 
and in December the services of an aerial mapping expert were provided to 
instruct the Survey’s officers in its use. Fellowships were also awarded 
to two of these officers to train at the factory manufacturing the equip- 
mente entific Instrument: A specialist in the cutting of quartz crystals: 
for frequency control in electronic apparatus completed a three-month 
assignment at the end of January 1953. An expert on optical instrument 


5 ided in 1954. M a ү 
Per E Statistics : Two. demographers are assisting with the 
organization and statistical evaluation of the Government's experimenta] 
work on family planning by the rhythm method, based on pilot studies in | 

2 - 2 dicrafts marketing specialist h в 
Market of Handicrafts: A һап st has 
PAR А production in Uttar P Has made ond 

i anufacture and m ese products, \ 
mendations for the future m their export; 5 


К E rence to increasing t y i l 
with special refere ject is being carried out in co-operation 


DDT Production : This pro) Xt (United Nations Тес БАТА EN 


i . UNTA. 
with WHO and UNICEF. AUN assisted. the Government to design the 


Administrati. engineers | e 7 
ЕЛЕ ЕШ (estimated value $471,000). UNICEF is supplying DDT 
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production equipment to the value of $250,000. All this equipment has been 
delivered and was ready for installation in 1954, 

Penicillin Production : This project is being carried out im со-орега- 
tion with WHO апа UNICEF. Two chemical engineers provided by 
UNTAA are serving as advisers. All the major items of the equipment 
-for the factory to the value of some $900,000, which UNICEF is provid- 
ing, have been delivered. 

Social Security : Two experts have advised the Government on the 
_ Organizational problems of the social security system and the development 
of the panel-doctor system, whilst a third was principally engaged in 


training the staff of the Employers’ State Insurance Corporation and deve- 
loping an efficient programme. 


ЧУ: A team of Production engineers has demonstrated to 


» Where appropriate, by the introduction 
Í payment by results, Selected 


ere trained under actual workin 


: 1 n for the establishment of a 
uctivity Centre which ДУШ be staffed by a director and four 


dl Improvement in operation and maintenance 
many tractors which wer most eliminated. breakdowns, and have enabled 


H c ; the Capacity of tractor and vehicle shops 
been Increased haul Б Випагей per cent and the Bareilly workshops 
a tractors and 50 vehicles a year. Four farm 
Machinery experts ha 2 5 T - : 

: I уе соп -serv. t 
ing dns 1054. tinued supervisory work and in Service train 


~ Animal Production + Durin э]; : Doer 
Ө i i g 1953 three specialists in artificial in- 
semination have helped the Government with its intensive Programme to 
in cattle. One of the experts has given advice 
with the introduction of an artificial insemi- 
two have held demonstrations and organised 
first three ; the latest methods. A fourth expert, co-operating with 
Beate di ч ic assisting in the improvement of breeding, feeding and 
ines en 5 d .for the Bombay milk scheme ; he is also advising on the 
PEG: Production of forage crops. A dairy technologist is helping the. 
and to set up a Totti mils Scheme int ud 4 : i 
D Oing ап тосез5їп ant. * principal 
|dupation of the inhabitants of the HUM in Ut ERU dio 


Mill 


pte apts 


РУ, 
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breeding, the quality of the meat and wool produced is very poor. A sheep 
production expert is accordingly assisting the State Government to develop 
sheep husbandry on scientific lines, while a specialist in wool production is 
advising on the wool requirements ot manuíacturers and on the operation 

Ew n 1954 a grassland expert who previously 
of experimental sheep farms. r : а 
surveyed the seasonal scarcity of fodder in UP stimulated research in 
grassland management and fodder production, and will help the Central 

К 1 { suitable grass and forage crops. 
Government to make trials of sur аве ‹ 

Animal Disease Control: A team of five veterinarians was engaged 
Ki pc і гассі - the organization of field services and 
in the manufacture of vaccines ; the organ У j 
research work; the equipping of laboratories at е Indian Veterinary 
Institute at Izatnagar in collaboration m perum de m He 
i s Bilatera ogramme ; and the training of staff а e 
үа Зана ЕЕ AER of vaccine production. During 1954, the 
пзшен ie arians was broadened to include vaccine production at 
work of the vetetin i Madras and West Bengal; the experience 
Lucknow and in the States 0° iin India will also be applied in Pakistan 
in animal disease control gained in India wi AM 
and Thailand. 5 ervices : А specialist in hides and 

i Institutions and Services : 5р 
os. gris the Central Government and the State a ALS ee 
Uttar Pradesh each set up a disposal centre fon AUAN area casen 
centres have complete units for E A "the Ford Founda- 
e exi 's direction and wi assis 5 | 
ад bak Se aed administration centre for hides NS de Es hes 
Моп а аша proye tanning practices (ала TO, езара tieu RE 
as a rural industry, ... Two agricultural statisticians have advised . 
T : gricultura. а t 
Agricultural Statistics: TWO h on its programme. During 
В i Agricultural. Research ог А us 
Reim MT dE the Council with its programme of oni 
ment of current ГУ ш, Lye te ы has carried ыа wm 
i i U ment : x Я also 
loj E AERE Mee Lia West Bengal where а pavel ADU ed M 
ien ada; iid local craft for mechanized fishing an uud ИНЕ КҮЛМӘГЕ i 
nized boats d suit local conditions. In 1954 the DET S = ‘West Bengal, 
turn in the States of Bombay, Saurashtra, Madras, Or rs will collaborate 
Tn Madras and Saurashtra, additional fishery engineers production as 
with him in assisting the State Governments to Sees enim gear and 
a source of protein for the population by HOD fishermen to use 
craft, introducing foreign gear and craft, and trainings ч 


the new equipment. ё 5 

Forest Development : A timber engineer 1 Sectior 
ае НА Dun to organize а pow rien introduction 
During 1953, a timber EUM COS extraction and transportation, 
of modern mechanical methods ©, "ect has demonstrated the use of 

1 rt on this subject ha : à X 
and in 1954 a further expert OF plying 7 he will also pe ee ARN 
pube оа aber extraction branch at the Кезеп 


à f£ thi 1 1 
RI is to advise bow Реа perte. Indo-Gangctic Plain may be 
^ an | . De Ё Shee 
‘controlled by means of ri estation. [= 
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pulp and Paper resources being undertaken by FAO, a pulp and paper 

industrialist visited India in 1934, 4 lead 
utrition and Home Economics : А good technologist is advising the 
vernment of UP on methods of canning and „Preserving surplus 
llages ; and on the organizing of markets. 
ted the equivalent of $90,000 in the project, two 
T contruction, four canning plants are in opera- 
еге contructed in 1953, А central fruit institute, 
established at Lucknow, is organising classes in home Preservation through- 
out the State. In 1954, a food technologist adyised the Central Food 
Technological Research Instit economics expert has 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi. During 1954 

ап export advised the Central 


Government on the presentation of malted 
foodstuffs, 4 
Ў Technology Development : Three Specialists іп civil 

hydraulics, dam constru: 


engineering, 

j anical engineering are continuing 

their work at the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, for. which 

_ the United Kingdom has supplied expert 1 usiness administra- 

tion as well as equi ivalent value of $100,000. Two 
rt An experts in heavy electrical engineeri 


| ering were supplied in 1954. 
А 1 ientific Documentati, 4 
documentation, scientifi i 


септе. WHO 
Mg equipment . similar assistance was provi 
aws Control = i j farted 


Se 
o 
л 
N 


O and supplies, including penicil- 

Us GM given by UNICEF, was extended to parts of Hyderabad 

| State. During 1953 about 4,000 cases were treated in Madhya Pradesh 

| and some 900 Cases in Hyderabad State. 

F Professor of P Ysiology and Industrial Hygiene + WHO: continued 

- to make available the ssrvices of an expert in Physiology and industrial 
hygiene for the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health at 

; 

| Calcutta. 
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5. INDO-NORWEGIAN AGREEMENT 


reement was signed under U.N. auspices by which Norway 
provided an initial amount of 10 million kroners (about Rs. 67 lakhs) 
for Fisheries Committe DEK THe Scheme in VELIS EAE 
State. The Norwegian Government will supply experts and e uipment. 
te, The Norweeiat) pS FROM FORD FOUNDATION PUE 
an of 1951, the Ford Foundation has had the privilege of 
assisting India in a broad range of programmes for the economic and social 
advancement of India's people. The activities supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion in India include: rural development; development of small industry; 
education; public administration ; research and training; and cultural inter- 
change. Most of the Foundation’s support in rural development has gone to 
government programmes for the training of men and women at all levels for 
rural work. In 1953, as the acutt food scarcity eased, the Foundation began to 
give assistance, at the instance of Planning Commission and the Ministry of | 
Commerce and Industry, in the planning of small industry development. The | 
f India have undertaken rural and | 


Education Ministry of the Government 0 Y 
secondary education study projects with the financial support of the Ford 


Foundation. The training and research programmes planned by the Indian | 
SOME EOD Public Administration is being also supported by the Founda- h 
tion. Ford Foundation does not operate оп апу specific yearly budget in 
India but gives assistance to varied. carefully selected programmes ias con- 
sultations with the Government indicate their need and SEHE 155205738 4 
period of three years. The Ford Foundation has [RUD 0 Pee 
to India projects. The largest single grant was $1,873, PES КА 
the operation of 43 training centres for village енда d ane aaa 
a project is agreed upon by the Government of India ап the Foun 1 


5 i in New York, the payment of the 
and approved by the Foundation office in S Eel Dai el Оа 


rant is made directly to Indian Government. a 
ir о tudy teams — 
Qu En of the government, special stuc i 

dM nE to саш and make recommendations in a 


This ag 


Since the autun 


or individual consultants to enquire into а! 1 ommen: a 
partic ion takes no part in administering any рг 
ular field. The Foundation takes, ра Ьу а Foundation cna 


gramme of work financed in whole or in pa 
7. ROCKEFELLER & OTHER FOUNDATIONS 
Rockefeller Foundation co-operates with Central 
ments in furthering public health plans an 
medical study in United States. With Roc 
virus research centre has been established at Р, 
Council of Medical Research. A rural health unit a 
ed by Rockfeller Foundation aid serves 45 villages and 
workers in Delhi State. Their other achievements are—All 1 
of Hygiene and Public Health in Calcutta, fellowships and tr: 
to qualified Indians for advanced studies abroad. 
Watwnull Foundation donated by an well-known Indian businessm: 
settled in America spends large sums for education and population contro. 
5 8. PRIVATE AIDS 4 
1. Money aids from American Red Cross. 
2. Relief supplies from Co-operative for American Remittances 
everywhere (CARE), Christian Rural Overseas Programme (CROP. 
American Friends Service Committee and the Church World Service. 
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- UK-lraq Treaty of | 
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U.K.-Libya Treaty x D = | 20 
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Pacific Pact (Anzus) 1.9.51 aS A. Australia, | 
South-East Asia Defence! NZ. . 
Treaty | 8.9.54 U. S A, Australia 
E |RZ, Siam, UK. 
France, Pal istan, : 
| | Philippines (protocol! Indefinitely 
‹ » | covering South Viet. [ 
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JAMMU 
an 
KASHMIR 


INDIA 


a 


STATES IN INDIA 


ANDHRA 
Capital Kurnool Rajamundry E 10: 
Population ДЕ 2,12,82,000 Kakinada a Ө, 
Language © Telugu Eluru “fs 87,213 
Area .. 67000 sq.m. Nellore А 81480 
Big Cities : Masulipatanam e 11. 953 
Vijayawada 161,198 Vizianagram 24 67,104 
Guntur 125,255 Kurnool t. 60,222 
Visakhapatnam .. 108042 Tenali oe 58.116 


The setting up of Andhra State on October 1, 1953 and the in- 

ttoduction to that effect had been announced by Mr. Nehru in the House 

of the People on March 26, 1953. The State came into being under the 

Andhra State Act on October, 1953, the principal provisions of which 
were as follows— ^ 

(1) The State of Andhra comprising the undisputed Telugu- 

ing the city of Madras, would 


speaking areas of Madras State, but excludi 
consist of the districts of Srikaikulam, Visakhapatnam, East and West 


Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah and 
]lary District, the remainder of which 


Сыноо and the smaller part of Бе 
added to th T 
Mona ИЧ. (2) Madras would be 
represented in future in 
the Council of States by 
18 instead of 27 members. 
and Andhra by 12 members. 
(3) Madras would be 
n the House of 
у 46 instead of 
Andhra by 28 
)2 instead. 


represented i 
the People bi 
75 members, 
and Mysore by 
of 11. 

(4) The number of - 
Andhra Legislative Assembly | 
would be fixed at 140 and i} 
that of Madras reduced | 
from 375 to 230 and that of 
Mysore increased from 99 t9 


104. ^ 
(5) Andhra Legislature will have no Upper House. Membership vf | 
the Madras Legislative Council would be reduced to 51. 
1956, 


(6) Andhra High Court would come into existence on January ib, 
or on earlier date as fixed by the President. 


di | A 
4 * ow 
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(7) ‘Assets and liabilities of Madras State would be divided between 
Madras, Andhra and Mysore in the proportion of 62-75, 3 , 1-25. Presi- 
dent's decision on any dispute being final. 

The new State lies between the latitudes of 13-50N and 19:80N and 

‚ between the longitudes of 76:70Е and 84-46E. t 

Andhra touches Orissa and Madhya Pradesh in the north and north- 
west, Hyderabad and Mysore in the west and residuary Madras State im 
the south; the whole of the east is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. The 
length of the coast line is about 590 miles. The total area of the State i5 
67,000 sq. miles. Тһе annual rainfall ranges from 20 to 45'—55- 
Almost parallel and adjacent to the east coast, run the Eastern Ghats 
which divide the coastal belt from western districts. 

Andhra State comprises the seven coastal districts of Srikaikulam, 

Visakhapatnam, East and West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur and Nellore and 
Ясиг plateau districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur and Chittoor together 
with the Adoni, Alur and Royadurg taluks of Bellary district, With am 
area of 67,000 sq. miles, it is larger than the residuary State of Madras 

"which is now 60,790 sq. miles, Its population according to the last census, 

| fis 2.128200 which is much smaller than that of the residuary State 
which has 3,57,34,002. 

Minerals—Andhra is rich in mineral resources and, though no detailed 
geological survey has been attempted, it can be stated that new State has 
within its boundaries a yariety of rock formations which yield several 
minerals like manganese, mica, farytes, limestone and gypsum. Manganese 
is mined in Visakhapatnam and mica in Gudur (Nellore district). 

Forests—Forests in Andhra occupy 19 p.c. of the total area, which i* 
l ghor than the residuary State (16 p.c.) and the Union of India (15 p.c.) - 
t sp th Чие the iaceo parts of tho Baster Ghats conta 
m River Reone Th 

Pennar and thei 1 ies М ^ г 
чар ра Оршаве and their waters have been harnessed fo 
depend on rain, which is 

Agriculture—A gricult 
population. The State co 
Production in India. 


| 
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ill li here is Andhra's 
i l wealth still lies untapped. Now 
24 = Ботон aka mb than in textiles. SE EDT has |. 
EE УЙ acres under cotton, she has only two HC А ше М 
teer activities of the State are the ship-building at Visakhapatnam 
in 


- 
ven sugar factories, 
P ASSAM 
i “з Shillong Big Towns | 
С ES vedi Shillong Y $3,156 Д 
x o5 kh Gauhati E 615 
iude ma ve Assamese Dibrugarh x 37.901 
& Bengali Silchar ңі 34059 _ 
Literacy ү, 18-1 p.c. Nowgong Hs 28257 À 
Density of Pop. .. 176 per-sq. m. 4 


Я -саз rontier State is almost bottled up between 
This pot a O E Burma on the east and East Pakistan on 
P of Manipur in the east and Cooch Bihar and Tripura on | 
the west, gen in, except for a narrow passage bordering along and | 
thar eae ;och Bihar 'The 25 Khasi Hill States were merged with. Assam 
through Cooch 3 1050 to be known as Khasi-Jaintia Hill district. and 
on 2 MSS 4 miles area. With the Khasi States, Assam continues 
ЫШКЫ Д И the Governor of Assam. Assam occupies a 
ło be» govern strategically important 
position after the - 
partition of India, 
Assam is no longer а 
mere part of India, 
but she has become 
the main frontier, the | 
veritable sentinel of 
the Indian Union. 
This State has the 
largest number of tri- ] 
bal people of the 
nion constituting | 
ubout 32 p.c. om the | 
whole and about 24> 
- pc. in what were | 
‘hitherto known here | 
as the Excluded and 
Partially Excluded 
areas; and the Con- 
stitution has. provided 
for the setting up of | 
"autonomous distri- 
Ga 


3 s cis? and "autonomogs - 
jons" with District and Regional Councils for them, 
regi E 


Ў ssed and skirted by hill ranges and forests, with the lower – 
E ranges overlooking in the north, the territory has an abundant 


j 3 
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i normally about 100 inches, which with the maximum of 570 inches 
rainfall, т Nus 2 E А 
makes Cherrapunji the wettest spot in the world. This makes agriculture 
and plantation comparatively easy and worthwhile for the people and 
planters, rice and tea being the most important crops. In tea particularly 
she holds about half the acreage of the Indian Union. Sugarcane, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, rape and mustard and silk are also grown in small 
quantities. Her forest which occupy about 12-2 p.c. of the area, after 
years of unplanned denudation, yields large quantities of timber and other 
ist pronus and P occupation to many. Among mineral resources, 

5 s Е 

coal, petroleum and kerosene alone have as yet been exploited ; the latent 
resources, which are said to be large indeed, being not even fully 
prospected. The climate of Assam is marked by coolness and extreme 
humidity. The heavy and long-continued rain keeps the temperature 
comparatively moderate: Assam enjoy: n ! : 

Í joys an unusually long and bracing 
cold weather. The spell of hot weather is very short. A ту ate 
in possessing probably the richest fauna of ee oS доп 
Africa there is no part of the world E ith Ау ЫКЫ OE Agia уара ouia S 

ird ile s with so many varieties of animals, 

birds, reptiles and insects. The most import ü Е 
of view of its rarity and interest is the gr tà. Ку iion the; poit 

great Indian rhinoceros, of whic 


Assam has by far th 
s by far the greatest number. Other wnimals ; z 
are elephant, buffalo, bison, swamp-deer, SEE HEEL pU ee 


s i Herit 
of being the lergest rhino in existence rere) has the distinction 
three wholetime sancturies and two reserves for te are in Assam todayy 
the rhinos, though other rare animals, such as ME mainly of 
swamp deed share in the animal protection, Altogeth n aloes, bisons an 
of such sanctuaries and reserves in Assam. ae here are 464 sq. sim 
Khaziranga at Sibsagar keeps rhinoceroses, ше. есу (ын а 
Digboi, near Tinsukia. Coal is produced at Маго} oil is produced at 
and near Nazira. gherita (near Dighoi) 

The main cottage-industries of Assam are 


weaving. The two chief types of non Sericulture and handloom 


-mulberry silk 5 РЕ 

still remains her monopoly. y silk are eri and Muga which 
Assam’s Tribal People—Assam hi А 

namely : as two zones of ‘Tribal Areas, 


(a) The Autonomous Districts of Assam—Uni 1 
КИШ Cao. Hl УОК Озак M BI, Pu 
Hills, Mikir Hills. 4l d 

In the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills there are 
which merged in Assam on m 26th January, 1950. as many as 25 States 

(b) North-East-Frontier Agency (35000 squ : 1 
six districts—Se La Sub-agency, Subansiri, AES DES PAG 
тар, prone, Tuensang. Pw У сы 

he Singphos (Kachins), Nagas, Kukis т Д 
Patkois—the Hills bordering upon Burma. Ет ushais occupy tbe 


The Garos, Khasis, and Dimasas (or Hill Kacharis 1 
between the Brahmaputra Valley and Sylhet, Secun ор труе bis 


The Mishmis, Abors, Miris, Daflas, and Hkama : 
slopes of the Himalayas bordering on Tibet. кечу ne sounara 


‹ and Jaintia 
Lushai Hill, Naga 
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The Mikirs live in a range of low hills between the. districts of 
Nowgong and Sibsagar. 

North-East Frontier Agency—Administration of the Agency is directly 
carried by the Governor of Assam which covers an area of nearly 33,000 
square miles with a population of eight to ten lakhs of colourful hill tribes. 
It forms Part B of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution. In their bid to 
put this backward region on a par with the other developed areas of the 
country, the Government of India have overhauled the entire administrative 
set-up. As a priliminary step, a number of Political and Assistant Politi- 
cal Officers have been appointed. A Rs. 3-crore development scheme has been 
prepared by the Planning Commission for this neglected area. The Plan 
includes development of agriculture, veterinary services, sericulture, forests, 
roads, education, public health. Of the total expenditure under Five-Year Plan 
the largest emount has been earmarked for communications, as most of the 
regions of the interior hills are extremely difficult of access, 

Various dialects in which the people of the Agency speak belong to the 
Tibet-Burman group and Thai group of the Indo-Chinese languages, Other 
than Hkamtis almost all the tribes speak in dialects belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burman group. The Hkamti dialect belongs to the Thai group. 

The Tribes living in this frontier zone are Monpas, Sherdukpeus 
Khowa, Miju, Dafla and Aka in the Sela Sub-Agency; Daflas dnd 
Apatanis in the Subansiri Area; Padam, Minyong, Gallong, Bokar, Bori, 
Pailibo, Tagin and Monpa in the Abor Hills; Miju, Digaru, Padam, 
Hkamti and Singpho, Kachin, Tangsa, Winchow, Hawa and Nokte in the 
Tirap Frontier Tract; Sangtam, Chang, Yimchungr, Konyak, Phom апд 
Sema in the Naga Tribal Area. 

The Districts of Assam—United Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Naga Hills 
Lushai Hills, Garo Hills, United Mikir and North Cachar Hills, Mishmi 
Hills, Abor Hills, Tirap Fronticr Tract, Balipara Frontier Tract, Cachar 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, ? 


WEST BENGAL 


Capital ix Calcutta. Howrah ah. 433,630. 
Берин ad 24,810,308 Tollygunj af 149,817 
Area (sq. m. .. 30,775 Bhatpara JA 134,916 
Literacy Ah 24:5 p.c. Kharagpur sie 129,636 
Density of Pop. .. 806 per sq.m. Garden Reach A 109,160 
Language S Bengali Behala К 104,055 

Big Cities : Berhampur =) 55615 


Calcutta. (Proper) 25,48,6711 

The old Bengal Presidency included practically all Northern and 
Central India, but subsequently Bengal province consisted of part of Bengal 
proper with Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur. In 1905 the Province was 
divided but in 1911 it was reunited. This Province of Bengal ceased to 
exist in 1947 when it was again divided, West Bengal forming part of India 
and East Bengal part of Pakistan. State of Coach Bihar was merged 
with West Bengal on January 1, 1950 and also Chandernagore] = 


A 
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i West Bengal has an area of 30,775 sq. miles or 36 рг. of the area of 
the former province with a population of 24,810,308. Cut into two separate 
unconnected portions, it is bound on the east by Bhutan, on the north by 
Sikkim, on the West by Nepal and Bihar and on the south by East 

- Pakistan while the southern block is bound on the north and east hy 

East Pakistan, on the south by the Bay of Bengal and on the west by 

Orissa and Bihar. 

Compared with other States of India, West Bengal occupies ninth 
place in area and fifth in point of Population. Except Travancore-Cochin, 
^ the density of population in West Bengal is the highest in India—806 per 
М square mile against 1015 of Travancore-Cochin. This density is highest 
d in Calcutta (78,900 people per sq. mile) and lowest in Darjeeling 
| district. 


The only Indian State that has merged with West Bengal on the 
Jst January, 1950 is Cooch Bihar which adds 1,318 sq, miles to her 


А territory. 
- ^. This is one of the most densely populated states of the Indian 
= Union, with 806 persons рег sq. mile as per 1951 census, has a tropical 
climate, rainfall averaging from about 68 inches in the plains to above 
р 120 in the hills. The State is particularly devoid of forests, Generally 
_ speaking, the forest Tegion of West Bengal is situated in the isolated 
& northern part of the State, viz., Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and Cooch-Bihar 
districts, Only zbout 8:66 p.c. of the area is covered by forests. 

М Та agriculture which gives occupation to the majority of the people, 
she has the third largest area under rice in the Union, the second in 

¥ 


. cropped area, Bengali tea plantations covers an area of 170,364 acres and 
it lies in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. The chief products of 
the State are rice, oilseeds, sugarcane sugar, tobacco, jute, silk, tea, coal. 
Industry—West Bengal leads over all others in the field of industry. 
‘Twenty-three per cent of all factories registered in the Indian Union are ; 
Tocated in West Bengal. At present West Bengal has 90 jute mills employing 
“over 310,000 people. The capital invested in the trade is about Rs, 48 
crores. Bengal accounts for one-fourth “of all India's coal production. 
| There are 32 cotton mills in the State located within 16 miles of 
"Calcutta. West Bengal has also the largest number of paper mills 
ФЕ any State in, India. West Bengal has the largest engineering, industry 
in India representing approximately 75 p.c. of the total all India output. 


Easily the most important of the new industrial enterprises setup im 
West Bengal is the motor factory of Hindustan Motors,  Uttapara. 
_ Aluminium industry also holds a leading place in West Bengal. Both’ the 
rolling mills of the country are located in the State- Indian Aluminium 
` Company's Works: at Belur and the Aluminium Corporation's Plant in Jaykay 
i Nagar near Asansol. | | 1 | 
© West Bengal has two principal river valley projects d 


MI TRY AP PUT ARI 


the improve- | 
Tees aa 
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nent of agricultural economy, improved industrialisation, The first is 
Mayurakshi Reservoir Project. The work was begun in 1948. The river 
Mayurakshi originates from the uplands of Santhal Parganas in Bihar and falls 
into Bhagirathi after a course 
of 150 miles. At Massanjor 
in Santhal Parganas, the river 
flows through a narrow valley 
—an ideal site for a dam, So 
га multi-purpose scheme was 
drawn up for irrigation, ge- 
naration of power and flood 
control, with the first as the 
principal objective. The con- 
struction of the canal systene 
was started in 1948, while the 
Dam was taken up in 1951. 
Tilpara barrage and the bend- 
works were completed by June, 
1951. The Massanjor Dam will 
‘be 112 ft. high above the bed 
level of the river. 

The second principal river 
valley project is Damodar 
Valley ^ Project ^ undertaken 
jointly by West Bengal and 
Bihar with the help of the 
Central Government. This _is 
a multi-purpose project which 
"comprises eight storage chains 
with hydroelectric stations, two 
auxiliary plants with an installed 
capacity of 240,000 kw. and 
additional thermal power station 
at Bokharo with an installed 
capacity of 200,000 Ку. The pro- 
ject will ultimately control the 
flooding of the Damodar which 
is notorious for its vagaries and 
destructiveness, _ Other impor: 
tant benefits will be irrigation, \ 
ample electric power and chief т, 


water “transport. ч k а я 
West Bengal’s cottage industry is also considerable, the most impor- 
"^ 


"ant of which is cotton handloom industry. This industry provid » 

employment to the highest number of people in West Bengal. New! p j 
importance is silk industry. Other notable industries of West Bengal, 

sare—leather industries, brass and bellmetal industry, ferrous industries, - 
agricultural implements and cutlery, ceramic industries, ой and soap 
_ Andustries, woodworking, fibre industry, fire making, etc. The value of al 
en 
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the cottage industry products including those of textile industries is aboux 
Rs. 45 crores roughly. 

Regarding trade, over 40 p.c. of India’s total sea-borne trade passes 
through Calcutta. 

West Bengal has 2,462 miles of metalled and 2,652 miles of un- 
metalled roads. There are four routes of National Highways falling within 
West Bengal: Calcutta-Delhi National Highway, Caleutta-Bombay-Madras. 
National Highway, Bihar-Assam National Highway and Calcutta-Bongaon 
National Highway. In addition to this, Calcutta’s airport, Dum Dum is the 
largest in India. On an average, take-offs and touch-downs tota] 85 a day 
with passengers over 700. 


Population of over 100000 persons, They are Calcutta, Howrah, Tolly- 
Бап}, Bhatpara, Kharagpur, Garden Reach, South Suburb. (Behala). 

Districts of West Bengal—There are two „Divisions in the State. Burdwam 

| апа Presidency Division divided into following districts—Burdwan, Birbhum, 

ankura, Hooghly, Howrah, Mid 

Darjeeling, Nadia, Malda, Jalpai 


Area (sq.m.) Population 


Area (sq.m.) Population 
Burdwan 2,700 2,191,667 Nadia 1,509 1,444,924 
' Birbhum 1,743 1,066,889 ^ Murshidabad 2064 ' 1,715,759 
Bankura 2,647 1,319,259 W. Dinajpur 1,385 720,573 
Midnapur 5,253 3,359022 Malda 1,392 937,580 
Howrah 560 1,611,373 Jalpaiguri 2,374 914,538 
- Hooghly 1,208 1,554,320 Darjeeling 1,200 445,260 
24-Parganas 5,249  - 4,609,309 Cooch Bihar 1,318 671,158 
- Calcutta 42 2,548,677 
BIHAR 
Я Big Cities: ` 
Capital .. Patna Patna .. 283,479 
' Population .. 40,225,947 Jamshedpur -. 218162 
Area ((Sq. ш)  .. 70,330 Gaya .. 183,700 
Literacy +. 12-2 p.c. Bhagalpur .. 114,530 
Language .. Hindi Ranchi .. 106,849 
Density of Pop. 572 per sq.m. Darbhanga Ap 81.816. 
: Muzaffarpur .. 78,594 
Bihar is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the east by Bengal andi 


East Pakistan, on the west 


by Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
and on the south by Orissa. 
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A more or less dry region, her rainfall averages 5 
хых c epe E. inches in Chota Nipur h ae ga 
wooded tract and which inly ac > 
er pial acca Gee mainly accounts for her having about 15 p.c. of 
forests. Agriculture is the mr 
basic occupation ot the : 
people. Bihar has the 
second largest area of the 
Union under rice, sugar- 
cane, barley and maize, 
the third in linseed, rape 
and colton,  sesamum, 
castor-seed and tea із 
also grown in small 
quantities, Bihar however, 
accounts for 60 p.c, of 
the lac produced іп 
India. Bihar has one of 
the largest cigarette 
factories in the world at 
Monghyr and Tata Iron & 
Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur is one of the largest 
їп the world. Bihar is one 
of the most important 
areas for ^ white sugar 
puc T per 
«ent of the total pro- о 
duction of white sugar is Rissa 
being produced in Bihar. 

Besides the Ganges and Me 

other rivers which are а good system of communication in the interior, 
the State hes a considerable mileage of railway, besides 1,152 miles of | 
national -highways, 4,700 miles of surfaced roads and about 28,000 miles E 


unsurfaced roads. 

Minerals—Bihars position in regard to coal, mica, iron ore, bauxit 
copperore, china clay, kyanite and pyrite is very strong, The m ең 
important coalfields in Bihar are Jharia, Bokaro and Karanpura in Mente | 
and Hazaribagh districts. Iron. ore deposits occur in South Singhbhum and 
extend \into Orissa. The ore is of the highest quality. Bihar is th A 
greatest mica producer not only in India but also in the world. Tt Ссс 
in Gaya, Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. Hazaribagh distet 
produces the best type of ruby mica. Copper deposits are at present 
found in Singhbhum district. dt is being worked at Mosabomi с d 
Maubhandar near Ghatsila. Bauxite occurs on the plateau of  апсһї and. 
Palamau. Limestone occurs in Sahabad, Palamau, Hazaribagh and Si ER a 
districts, China clay occurs mainly in Singhbhum, Bhagalpur, Santhal P na 
ganas, Bihar is the largest producer of China clay in India, KS A 
in Bihar in Singhbhum and Manbhum along the copper belt. Bihar ond { 
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EL np cer of Kyanite in India. Chromite is worked in Singhbum, 
pnus prode 24 pa cent of the value of India’s production of 
E The deposits of pyrites in Sahabad district of Bihar are probably 
the largest and best so far known in India, 
Aboriginal Tribes of Bihar—The most 


important of the tribes 
inhabiting the State of Bihar are the Birhors, Hos, 


Kharias, Mundas, Oarons. 
ibes can be particularly placed in two divisions 
‚ according to the language they speak. Mundari, Santhali, Bihari, Kharia 
_ and Ho belong to the Munda group of languages which is regarded as а 

“branch of the Austro-Asiatic family of speech. Oraon and Malto, the 
languages of Oraons and Sauria-Paharig respectively on the other hand 
belong to the Dravidian language family, 
Detricts of | Bihar Fana, Gaya, Sahabad, Saran, Champaran, 
Muzaffarpur, | Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Monikhyr, Saharsa, Monghyr South, 
. Purnea, Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau, Manbhum, 
- Dhanbad and Singhbhum, 


. 


a BOMBAY 

- Capital -. Bombay Poona .. 480,982 
- Population — Y 35,956,150 Sholapur .. 266,050 
Area (sq. m) = 11434 Surat .. 223,182 
Literacy <- 24-6 ре. Baroda eo 2uAM 
Density of Pop, ++ 923persq.m. Kolhapur .. 136,838 
Provincial Hubli .. 129,609 
nguazes : Gujarati, Marathi, Nasik e. 97.042 
^ arese Belgaum Abs 85,088. 

Big Cities ; Ahmednagar 25 80,873 
mbay ++ 2839270 Dhulia -- 16,880 
Ahmedabad 789,333 Jalgaon +. — 68,412 


{2 еа 84 a Bombay was part of the dowry of the Infanta of Po, 
668. 


rtugal 
was made oyer by Charles IT to the East India Compa: 


ny im 

Q2, Bombay stretches along the western coast of peninsular India, with the 

176 odd States merged with it in 1948 and 1949. Bounded on the west by 

he Arabian Sea, Saurashtra and Kutch, she has Rajasthan on her north, 

уа Bharat Madhya Pradesh and Hydrabad on the east and Mysore 
h 


In n and tobacco, third in groun 
quantities of rice, wheat and ragi and 


п еу, gram, Sugarcane, and oil-seeds. The 
_ State which c of the area move along with the 


onstitute about 16 p.c. Pales dp 
Hills and the Vindhya ranges. While. bauxite, 
7 17 A € x Er RAT 


Western Ghats, Satpura | 
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manganese and glass-sand are 
in sufficient quantities, other г 


stabs) hmedab&d, 

Bombay — Districts Y dn. East Khand: 
‘Sura Bombay, Ahmednagar, А і 
HS NEN езг воа Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar, Капага, Коз” 


ү Ratnagiri, Dangs, Satara North, Satara, South, Kolhapur, Banaskantha, 
- "Sabarkantha, Melo Baroda, {Алеш : Vo d 
$ { 1 í тү, КИЕУ TN || 
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the only minerals that are being worked 
esources are also known to exist and await 


Industry and commerce flourish greatly in this maritime state, the 


number of registered factories 
here being the largest in the 
Union. In cotton textile industry 
for example, Bombay is respon- 
sible for more than 50 p.c. of 
the production of the coun- 
try. Bombay їз the leading 
cotton textile centre not only 
of India but of the world, 
Out of 416 textile mills in 
India, 209 mills are located. 
here. On - another side, the 
State handles about 52 p.c. 
of the value of the import 
trade of India and about 18 
p.c. of the export trade. In 
addition, she enjoys a large 
volume of coastal trade, 
Except in the south, - the 
communications of the State 
are good with about 3000. 
miles of railways and about 
13,000 miles of surfaced roads, 

Major Cottage Industries — 
Textile (cotton), Textile (wool), 
gold and silver thread, fibre, 
tanning and leather working, 
carpentary, woodworking ete., 
bamboo and cane-work, Pottery, 
bricks, tiles etc, gur, vegetable 
oils, carfts. 

Major Irrigation. Projects — 
Gangapur Storage Project, 
Kakarpara Froject. 


Major Power Projects— 


Khopoti, Bhivapur Bhira, 


Д ith Bombay—Balasinor, Bansda, Baria, Cambay, 
bes or sack E Dharampur, Jawhar, Lunawada, Rajpipla, | 
Sach, Si, Was, Radhanpur, Vijaynagar, Danta, P alanpur, Sirohi, | 


Broach, Panch Mahals, 


Fran 


esh West Khandesh - 
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MADHYA PRADESH : e 
apital .. Nagpur, Big Cities : | 
Edom .. 21247583 NAK .« 449,099 
Area (sq. m.) .. 130,272 Jabalpur +. 256,998 
Languages ++ Hindi and Jaipur .. 89,804 
Marathi Akola .. 89,606 
Literacy - 13-5 pe. Amaravati .. 87,099 i 
Density of Pop. .. 163 persq.m. Sagar . .. 66,442 
Madhya Pradesh, the largest single State in India in size, is situated | 
in the heart of India with an area of 130,272 sq. miles and a population 


21,247,533 in 1951 anl is surrounded on the north by Madhya-Bharat, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, on the south-east by Orissa 


5 BILASPUR 
eee 


Н ОЕК AIS AD 
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and on the south-west by Hyderabad and Bombay. The State has four 
- broad natural regions—the northern strip of Narvada Valley, the. eastern 
wet and warm rice tracts of Chhattisgarh, the dry-and warm cotton areas T 
of Berar and the central plateau of Nagpur. A net work of river-systems 4 
covers the State including the Norvada, the Tapti, the Mahanadi, the | 
Godavari, the Indrayati, the Wairganga, the Tawa, the Pranhita and other 
smaller rivers. Most of these have origin im Madhya Pradesh. 
. After the integration of 14 former Princely- States, Madhya Pradeshi 
is today the largest single state in India. Over 40 per cent of its vast 
space are allotted by tropical and other forests yielding one of India’s best 
teak timbers. These forests abound in great wealth and are the source of 
а variety of forest industries, such as, lac, resin, rusa oil etc. The 
important cottage industry of bidi-making owes its existence largely to the 
Tendu leaves of Madhya Pradesh. Drawing from the. forest resources of 
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sabai, maharukh and bamboo, the State has now India's first 
newsprint factory at Nepanagar with a capacity of 100 tons a day. The 
State is known for its unrivalled beauty for its hills and dales, rivers and 
forest glades. The forests of Madhya Pradesh are known for their tigers, 
bisons, bears, sambhars, leopards and several varieties of deers. The State 
is an internationally renowned centre of big game hunting. Two of the 
areas of forest have been specially selected for conversion into national 


parks. The Kauha-Kisli and the Sup-Khar sanctuaries abound in wild life - 


in their natural condition, 

‘Ike State is rich in mineral resources. There are rich deposits of 
coal, almost a monopoly of manganese and deposits of bauxite, limestone, 
soft-stone, dolomite, copper, mica and many other minerals. Coal is the 
extensively worked mineral in the State but in quality it is of inferior 
variety as compared with Bihar or Bengal coal. Iron ores are widely 
distributed throughout the State. Balaghat, Nagpur, Bhandara, Chhindwara 
and Burhanpur and Kosa contain deposits of manganese, etc, 

The important industries of the State are—Manzanese and coal mining, 
textile, cement, paper, potteries, glass and ceramics, soap; oil and paints, 
ute etc. { 

1 EIE important cottage industries аге the _ famed handlooms of 
Burhanpur and Umrer, Kosa, bellmetal, brass, bidi-making etc. 

Placed in an arid region, the rainfall averages on the west‘ about 
46 inches, on the south-west just about 30 inches and on the east about 
50 inches. Among the States. in the Union, she stands fourth in rice, 
wheat and sesamum, while growing among other things sugarcane, bajra, 
ragi, maize, tobacco, groundnut and other oil-seeds. Her forest ^ tracts, 
with an area a little les {та 0 pc. of the total, are rich in timber and 
oth roduce including lac. 

ini kh aborigin population spreads over Madhya Pradesh. They 
spread over different points of the State—south of the Vindya plateau, 
districts of Chhindwara, Mandla and the uplands of Balaghat and also 
in the plain districts of Nagpur, Berar and Chhatisgarh. They are 


diverse tribes—the Ghonds (being the most numerous), the Korwas, the 


Parjas, the Marias, the Baigas, etc. Different dialects and varied habits 
are noticeable in the lives and customs of these people, but all of them 
are a set of unsophisticated lot, mostly living in agriculture, while some, 
lika Korwas of Sanna hunt for their food. In the midst of grandeur of 
the hills and forests the tribes have developed great taste for colour, music 
and - 

Seg prevails in the north and the east, Marathi in Berar and west 
and centre of the State. Hindi is spoken by 56 p.c. Marathi by 31 p.c, and 
Gondi by 7 p.c. i 

“The, lace of Madhya Pradesh worth seeing are—(1) World-famous 
marble rocks near Jabalpur through which Narada wends its way, (2) 
Panchmarhi, the health and holiday resort, (3) 94-feet Chitrakoot fall of 
Indravati near Jagdalpur, (4) Warcendcye Sun. Temples of, Chanda, Ramtek 
temple, Rukmini Temple of Amaravat, Padmanava Temple of Washim 
Chausatth Јаріпі Temples and Madan Mahal near the marble rocks, Та 
emples of Seoni. ў 
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Р kras ja, Changbhaker, 
tes merged іп MP.—Makrai, Bastar, Surguja, 
Quum, "eer пе у Dean, Supe mies 
ic shpur, Udaipur. 
EU н Wardha, Chanda, Chhindwara, Betul, барова 
Saugor, Mandla, Hoshangabad, Nimar, Bilaspur, Drug, Bhandara, Н alaghat, 
Ср аай; Yeotmal, Akola, Buldana, Raipur, Bastar, Raigarh, Surguja. 


MADRAS 
i : -. Madras Coimbatore -. 197,755. 
| E sius -- 35,734,002 Mangalore UE 
Area (sq. m.) s ++ 60,790 Vellore ЖЫ ee 
Languages -. Tamil, Telugu, Tanjore E A 
Malayalam, Tuticorin s pate 
d Kannada Kumbakonam eke pU 
Literacy ++ 19-3 Tirunelvelli ъй 73, 1 
Density of Pop. .. 446 per sqm. Bellary e 08 n 
Big Cities : Palghat 5 69,504 
4, Madras ++ 1416059 Cuddalore Js 69,084 
Madurai +» 361,781 Erode 57576 
sdiruchirapalli -. 218921 Tiruppur ^b 52,479 


alem .. 202/335 ; : 

The State of Madras is у» и State of the Indian pion 
Extending from Cape Comorin in the south to Andhra State in the north- 
fast and North Canara of the Bombay State in the north-west. This 
State lies between the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea and covers large 


part of South India. The area of the Madras State is 60,790 sq. m. 


Along the whole length of 
. the western coast run the 
р esten Ghats averaging 


miles wide. Down the 
‘Eastern | coast sweeps the 
` chain of Eastern Ghats usu. 
ally about 2000 ft. in | 
height ; on their way south- 
wards these ranges eventu 
. ally meet and at a point of 
junction L6, а striking up- 
~ heaval known ‘as the Nilgiri 
hills. |. k 
The great river of the 
- State is the Cauvery and the . 
less important rivers are 
- Ponnaiyar and Thambraparni. 
. Forests: The forest ar 


She ulation according to 1951 census is 35,734,002 including | 
Andhra. 
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Madras is 8,470 sq.m. It mainly consists of timber and sandal bearing. 
tracts. Forests in Madras State show an amazing variation both in their 
composition and value with a rainfall varying from 30" to 300" per 
annum, While the West Coast forests provide such well-known timber 
species as teak and rosewood the comparatively dry forests in the 
eastern districts contain valuable sandal wood in which India holds almost 
a world monopoly. The timber forests are mostly confined to the high 
rainfall regions of the Western Ghats in South Капага, Malabar, 
Coimbatore, Madurai and  Terunelvelli with more than forty marketable 
species. Next to teak, sandal is the most important forest produce of 
Madras. India holds world’s monopoly in sandal wood and nearly 50 
p.c. of the supplies come from Madras State. 
The population of the State speaks mainly three languages such as 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu speaking districts have been formed 
into a separate state called Andhra. 
The principal commercial crops of the State are groundnut, colton, 
sugarcane, gingelly, cocoanut. tapioca and castor arranged in a descending 
order of importance with reference, to area. The staple food crops of the 
State are paddy, millets, pulses, onions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca 
and plantains. 
The chief mineral productions of the State “are mica, limestone, 
А berytes, china clay, gypsum, magnesite and bauxite which make a good 
a contribution to India’s mineral exports. А 
д The most important industries of the State are textiles, engineering, 
sugar, tobacco, matches, oil milling, bricks ^ and tiles, cement, lime, 
potteries, tanning, ginning and pressing. South India is noted for | 
tanning industry. The State exports. to the foreign markets hides and 
skins valued at more than Yl crores of rupees per annum. Other | 
industries, both perennial and seasonal include hosiery, silk mills, woollen 
mills, foundries, iron and steel mills, tea and coffee, breweries, rice mills, — 
bones and manures, chemicals, oil mills, paints soaps, paper mills, print. ^ 

' ing, bricks and tiles, glass, saw mills, rope works, i 

Power Projects—(i) Muchukund Hydro-electric Scheme, (ii) Pykara | 
Electric Scheme, (ii) Moyar Hydro-electric Scheme, (iv) Madras Thermal 
“Scheme, (v)  Papanasam Electric System, (vi) Mettur Hydro-electric 
Scheme. b ү? 

Irrigation Projects—(i) Mettur Project, (ii) Lower Bhavnani Project, . 
(їй)  Malampuzha Project, (iv) Karihirapuzha Project, . (€) Perur Y 
Reservoir, (vi) Rollapad Scheme, (vii) Krishna Delta. Drainage, (ишу i 
haira-vanitiopa Project, (ix) Manimuthar Project, (x) Araniar Projest, — 
Mangalam Project, (xii) Coringa Island | 


(xi)  Walayar Project, (xii) 
Project. 1 К i Ne 
Major Irrigation Scheme—(i), Lower Bhavani Project. N 
"Main Industries—(1) Textiles, (2) Sericulture, (3) Sugar, (4) Oi 
_ milling, (5) Vanaspati, (6) Soap, (7) Tiles (8) Matches, (9) Cement | 
(10) Chemicals and Fertilisers, (11) Glass, (12) Film Industry, ted 

Main Cottage Industries—(1) Handloom Weaving, (2) Brass wie y 
bee Palmyra Jaggery Products, (4) Coir goods, (5) Pottery, (6) Mee 
0) rell ( Khadi, (9) Stone utensils, (10у Matches. 
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(11) Alluminium wares, (12) Lace works, (13) Glass Bangles (14) Wood 
carving, (15) Slates, (16) Ivory works, (17) Leather goods and leather 
tanning. 

Districts—14 districts of Madras is grouped into these Divisions—(1) 
Madras—Madras, Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem and 
Tanjore (2) Maduri—Tiruchirapalli, Maduri, Ramanad and Tirunelveli 
43) Coimbatore—Coimbatore, Nilgiris, Malabar and South Kanara, 


ORISSA 
Capital .. Bhubaneswar. Literacy .. 15:8 pe. 
Papulation -- 14,645,946 Density of Pop. .. 244 per sq. ш. 
- Área (sq. ш.) .. 60,136 
Language .. Oriya Big City: 
¢ Cuttack .. 102,505 


Orissa State on the east coast of India placed between Andhra and 
Bengal to her south-west and north-east, is bounded by Bihar and 
. Madhya Pradesh on the north and west and faces the Bay of Bengal 
рее the south. Reconstructed as a distinct unit in 1936 and with the 24 


ORISSA 


‘MAYURBHANY. 
BALAS! 
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^ eastern states merging into her in 1948 and 1949, she has an area of 
60,136 sq. miles Й population of 14,645,946 according to 1951 census, 
which is 4.1 p.c. of India’s population. The density per square mile is 244. 
i An area of non-extreme climate, she enjoys about 57 inches of rainfall 
normally on the average and agriculture, the principal occupation here, 
depends wholly upon it except in the Mahanadi delta. Rice is the 
_ principal crop here although, jute, ragi, sugarcane, turmeric, oilseeds, jowar and 
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S maize in considerable quantities amd pulses, coffee, tobacco and cotton 
y are also grown. Fishing, particularly in the Chilka lake, and silk growing 
i are important occupations. Her large tracts of forests, which occupy 
12,965 sq. miles particularly in the north and the west, form an important 
source of income. Of her mineral resources, considerable quantities of 
high grade iron ore, as well as large quantities of coal, manganese, mica: 
and limestone have already been located and are worked with the result 
that she supplies at present 60 p.c. of the iron ore consumed in "Indi 
Indeed her north and north-west areas are one of the richest eser E 
mineral resources in India. Iron ore is mostly found i non’ 9 
К А y und in Keonjhar, 
Mayurbanj and Bonai.  Talchar has the largest coal , fields in Orissa: 
Manganese is another very important mineral. They are found in CORE 
Raipur area. Dolomite limestones occur in large quantities іп: CEU 
State. Awaiting the harnessing.of the Mahanadi, she is аз yet SCENE h 
in industry, producing in the main only paper, and sugar in small — 
quantities. Handloom industry is by far the most universal industry in | 
Orissa. The brass and bell-metal industry has also reached high order’ 4 
| Filigree and horn industries are the two of the principal cottage industries 
, of Orissa, Ornaments of various kinds are made and they possess a hi h 
n degree of workmanship and finish, Horn industry is also an ШАШКЫН 
$ cottage industry: of the State. Some 30 varieties of articles are. made from 
the horns, Mainly rural, her communications are proverbially backward 
with 12,742 miles of roads and 783 mallee peer ? ? 
Orissa has now hydro-electric schemes popularly known as Dud 
L Project and the Hirakud Multi-purpose Project. The Duduma Project (also ‘ 
№ known as Machkund hydro-electric project) is located in the Маски M 
a river which for a part of its length forms the boundary between. Orissa — 
| and Andhra. There is a high waterfall at Duduma which is helping for _ 
the developing of the scheme. The installation is expected to be 100000 - 
k.w. The Government of Madras are proceeding with the. scheme on 
behalf of both the governments in view of the greater demand at present 
in Madras and for greater necessity there. The Hirakud Scheme is being 
constructed, consists of а dam across the Mahanadi, some 15,700 ft, lon 
with two earthen dyllas on either side of the main dam which will 163 
approximately 34,500 ft. long on the right bank and 27,000 ft. on the left - 
bank. The total installed capacity is expected to the 350,000 kay. of which 
123,000 kw. will be installed, the rest being installed as load develops, 
Bhubaneswar is now the new capital of Orissa. The foundation stone _ 
was laid by the Prime Minister, of India on 13th April, 1948. 
Indian States merged with M ERO RIA ЖЫЙ Athmalik, Khang. - 
irak Bamra, Daspalla, Hindol, Narsin S E 
para, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Talak Tigitia, - arsingpur, Nayagarh, 
whole of Orissa.is divided into 17 [узы 
re tagged together for administrati Districts 


stricts—Cuttack and Narisinshpur (С ДУ 
‘Dhenkanal and Angul (Dhenkanal). Es ? 
sore (Balasore), Sambalpu ре, 
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PUNJAB 

Capital .. Chandigarh. Big Cities : \ 
Population .. 12,641,205 Amritsar .. 325,747 
Area (sq. m.) .. 37,378 Jullundur .. 168,816 
Literacy -. 16°) p.c. Ludhiana ee 153,795. 
Density of Pop. .. 348 рег sq.m. Ambala Cantt ++ 94,043 
Language .. Panjabi, Simla .. 46,150 
Hindi, Urdu, Hoshiarpur so 4929. 
Pahari Ferozpur .. 40,703 


The Punjab, one of the new north-west territories of India, is bound 
on the west by Pakistan, and Rajasthan, lying on the south and south-west, 
on the north by Kashmir, a block of the Himachal Pradesh and Tibet, and 
on the east by Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Including three tiny 
states merged into her in 1948, she has a total area of 37,378 sq. miles with а 
population of 12,641,205. 

Punjab now includes Jullundar and Ambala Divisions and Amritsar 
District of Lahore Division and part of Gurdaspur and Lahore Districts. 
Altogether it contains 13 districts as compared to 29 in the old undivided 

_ Punjab. The two main languages of the State are Punjabi and Urdu. 
In hosiery industry, Funjab occupies a premier position in the whole 
of India. Blankets, rugs, cycle parts, utensil making, tanning and wood 
industries are the principal cottage industries. 

An arid territory with 


| i WYP 3 

extreme climate, her rain- T. Qr ONE Б 
fall averages annually PUN JAB Finca Sy 
about 23 inches only. р 


Irrigated by the Beas, the 
Sutlej and the — Chenab 
rivers in the north and 
supplemented by canals, 
she has the second largest 
wheat and gram area in 
the Union, third in 
barely and -naize, fourth’ 
in bajra and suzarcene, 
while producing consider- 
able quantities of jowar, 
cotton, rice, rape and 
mustard and small quan- 
tities of tea, tobacco. 
Eroundnut and  linseed 
among other things. She 
üs particularly devoid of 
forests. the total area 
under forests coming to 
about 2-3 pie. only. Of 
mineral resources too, 
‘anything except slate and 
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bauxite has yet to be discovered. Wool rearing and handloom weaving, 
the latter particularly, are important occupations. Оп the other hand 
while she possesses about 66 p.c. of the woollen textile factories and pro- 
duces some quantity of paper, cotton, textiles, starch and chemicals and 
some metal works, she is as yet backward in industry, 

The new capital of the Punjab is being built at Chandigarh and a 
team of foreign experts is evolving architectural designs best suited to 
Indian traditions, 

The major irrigation and power projects—(Y) Uhal River Hydro- 
Electric Project, (2) Bhakra-Nangal Trrigation-cum-Power Project, which 
was inaugurated on the 8th July, 1954. The water flowing from the ~ 
headworks of the Nangal Hydel Channel, 40 miles up stream; from Rupar, 
will pass through a net work of cannals, branches and distributaries spread 
over the length and breadth of Punjab. It will irrigate an area of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of new land, 

Industries—Sialkot has become the centre for producing sports goods. 
It produces sports goods worth Rs. 50 lakhs a year. Batala and Ludhiana 
have become important centres for light engineering works. Amritsar 8 ^ 
well-known for the textile industries, Sonepat has also become famous for 
its Atlas Cycle Factory—one of the largest of its kind in the country, 

Cottage Industries—cotton, wood and silk spinning and weaving, carpet. 
weaving, pottery, wood carving, inlaid work and lacquer work, ivory carving 
utensil making, sports goods. ? 

Districts—Ambala, Amritsar, Ferozepur, Gurgaon, Gurdaspur, ices 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundar, Kangra, Karnal, Ludhiana, Rhotak, Simla, к 
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Capital .. Lucknow. Meerut T а 
Population .. 63,215,742 Meerut Сап. s үе 
Area (sq. т.) .. 113,409 Bareilly e 208,083 
Literacy .. 10-8 p.c. Morad:bad 31 161,854 
Density of Pop. .. 557 per sq. m. Saharanpur 5 148,435 
Language .. Hindi, Urdu, Dehra Dun K 144916 
Hindusthani, Pahari Aligarh — ^ i 141518 
Big Cities : Rampur y 134.977 
Kanpur .. 705,383 ‚ Gorakhpur Mi 132/436 
Lucknow .. 498,861 Jhansi e. 127365 
Agra .. 375,665 Mathura ». 105273 — 
Banaras 1-355011. Shahjahanpur $i: 101835 - 


Allahabad T. 332295 


Utt Pradesh, another frontier State along the foothills of А 
Himalayas, ЙҮ SEES borders with. Tihet and Nepal in us д 
and is hounded by Bihar in the east, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan 

П 


ал bn к | 


j 
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and Madya Bharat in 
‘the west and Vindhya 
— Pradesh and Madya 
— Pradesh in the south. 
The former three 
princely States of 
Tehri Garhwal, Ram- LAGS UTTAR 
; por and Banaras have Š PRADESH 
een merged and cer- 
_ tain areas of Vindhya f 
Pradesh and Rajasthan 
- have also been absorb- 
. ed. She has a total 
area of 113,409 sq. 


. miles with a popula- 
| dion of 63,215,742. 


|... With a dry and 
@ extreme climate, her 
ainfall averages be- 
low 40 inches, The 
_ deficiency however, is 
partly made up by the 
Ganges, the Jamuna 
and their canals mak- 
fing the basic occupa- 


. "tion agriculture more 
ме less profitable. 


ttar Pradesh is one 
4 St hoy Бегае 
States of India. The climate on the whole is cooler and drier than that 
^ of West Bengal, though in hot weather, tlio "keith io fiercer in the plains. 
. U.P. is only just within monsoon region and rainfall consequently is not 
‘so heavy as it is in further east. Compared to the other States in the 
Union, she thus stands first in her area under wheat, maize, barley, gram 
"sugarcane and seasamum, second in bajra, linseed and rape and mustard 
_ besides producing considerable amounts of rice, jawar and small quantities 

Ї таш, cotton, groundnut, tea and tobacco. She is besides the only 
um producing area in the Union. Her forest areas as yet amount 10 


alone located, 
Territories with som 
industries, ЖАР 
She is 


x ae cotton 
and wool es, She has | 
"also one ens aa 


Rana ater ТҮҮСҮ ad WRITE E TREO E OD А. ОЧ 
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units of the Union at present. Cottage and artistic industries abound in 
U.P. Embroidery work is done in Lucknow; in Banaras gold and sliver- 
work is done on silk, velvet, crepe and georgette. Kanpur is the chief 
centre of cotton-spinning and weaving mills.. 

In glass industry U.P. stands first in India. Firozabad is the chief 
centre. of manufacturing glass bangles in, India. Moradabad is noted for 
its lacquered brass work, Agra for its durries and marble and alabaster 
articles, 


Major Industries 


Y. Textile, 5. Leather. 8. Rectified Spirit & 
2. Sugar. 6. Paper &  Paper- 9. Oil. 

3. Wool. boards, 10. Iron & Steel, 

4. Jute, 7. Glass, 11. Chemicals & Drugs 


Cottage and Small Scale Industries 


1. Spinning & Weay- 6. Glass beads and 11. Ghee. 


ing. bangles, 12. Oil & Soap. Ту 
2. Leather. 7. Pottery. 13. Wood Works, 
3. Copper & Brass. 8. Basket. 14. Lace. 
4. Lock & Cutlary. 9, Fibre. 15. Carpet, 
5. Iron & Steel. 10. Gur. | 


The State has the following Universitics within it—Banaras Hindu _ 
University, Aligarh Muslim University, Allahabad University, Lucknow) 
University and Agra University. bes 

Districts—Dehra Dun, За ruens Meerut, Bulandsh 
— Aligarh, Mathura, Арта, Manipuri, Etah, Bareilly, Bijnor, Buda 
i? Mirsdalieds Rampur, Shahjanpur, Pilibhit, Furrukhabad, b 4 
Й Fatehpur, Allahabad, Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Banda, Banaras Mir y 
W 4 Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakpur, Basti, Azamgarh, Deoria, Nainital — 
| Almora, Garhwal, Tehri-Garwal, Lucknow, Unao, Rae Barelli, ^ 
Hardoi, Kheri, Fyzabad, Gonda, Baraich, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Barabanki. | 
Bareilly, Budaun, Moradabad, Rampur, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit. - 


MADHYA BHARAT 


Capital .. Gwalior Literacy EARN E 
(Summar) Density of Pop. йт cee 
& Indore Bi Cites : 198 
(Winter) ndore k N 3 vi 
Population .. 7954154 Gwalior | д) PS 
Area (sq. m)  .. 46478. =- Ujjain © $us 


: н inl à: EM H 
containing within it 20 Central Indi 
states of Gwalior ‘and Indore, the . dan 


4 
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the Marhatta Empire, is bounded by Rajasthan and Bombay in the 
north-west and west, U.P. and M.P. in the north-east and east. With 
an area of 46,478 sq. 
miles and a population of 
7,954,154 according 10 
1951 census, this State is 
in a comparatively dry 
region with a normal 
average rainfall of about 
34 inches. The principal 
crops of the territory are 
wheat, jowar, gram, 
pulses, maize and cotton, 
rice, bajra & barley sugar 
cane and oilseeds being 
also grown. Little or no 
survey of minerals being 
made so far, the only re- 
sources that have come to 
notice are building stones 
and manganese. 

Aravali, Vindhyachal 
and Satpura, the last two 
mainly are the chie 


MADHYA 


SH 


UTTAR PRADE 


INDORE 
9 RURAJPUR 


CS BARWANI mountain ranges in 

0 A Madhya Bharat. Among 
ELZ the more important rivers 
| Ay are Narbada, Казїрга, 


Chambal, Betwa and 
Kalisindh, 


, , Due to Gwalior and Indore, this State is very advanced in certain 
еа шаша among them cotton textiles, Mas and ceramics. 
ш o units also contribute much of their communication facilities in- 
cluding railways and motorable roads. Linguistically, culturally, the region 
forms a compact -block. The State was inaugurated on 28th Мау, 1948. 
Manganese, asbestos, clay for ceramics, soap stone, lime stone, slate, 
shales end ochres are the main menerals available in Madhya Bharat. 
es following States constitute the State of Madhya Bharat— 
d [рш Barwani, Dewas (Senior), Dewas (Junior), Dhar, Gwalior, 
ndore, Jaora, Jhabua, Khilchipur, Narsingara, Rajgarh, Ratlam, Sailano- 
Sitamahu, Jobat, Kathiwara, Kurwai, Mathwar and Piploda. 


^ Some distinctive features of this union are— 


id 0 For the purpose of the election of the Rajpramukh every ruler 
ave such number of votes as is equal to the number of Jakhs in 
the population of his state. 

m (5) The present rulers of Gwalior and Indore wil be the first 
ajpramukh respectively during their lifetime. 


(c) Senior Uparajpramukh will also receive an appropriate allowance- 
i je dos 


da iy NI ag uM 
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NUI (d) The privy purse of the rulers of Gwalior and Indore has been 
| ] fixed for the lifetime of the present rulers at a figure higher than the 
maximum fixed in other cases. 

Industry—Textile mills, sugar factories, cement factories, oil mills 
and biscuit and confectionary factories are among the major industrial 
undertakings in the State, Certain industries, such as potteries, leather 
factories and engineering works are State-owned. Texmaco in Gwalior is 
the only fectory in India producing automatic looms. 

Cottage — Industries—gold lace work of  Chanderi and Maheshwar, 
wooden toys of Sheopur, blanket weaving at Mandswar and Manasa are 
the main cottage industries of the State. : 
4 Places worth seeing are—Fort of Gwalior and Mandu (Dhar), caves 
at Bagh and Udaygiri, Mahakaleshwar Temple at Ujjain, Lake district of 
Shivapuri etc. > 

Districts of Madhya Bharat—Bhind, Gird, Morena, Shivpuri, Guna, 
| Mandsaur, Rajgarh, Shajapur, Ujjain, Ratlam, Bhilsa, Indore, Dewas, 

Dhar, Jhabua, Nimar. 


RAJASTHAN 

Capital .. Jaipur. Dig. Cities : 
Fopulation .. 15.290,797 Jaipur UV 291,130 
|. Area (sq. m.) .. 130,207 Jodhpur ++ 180,717 
Literacy 20 8-4 pc. Bikaner 117,113 
Density of Pop. .. 117 рег sq.m. Udaipur 89,691 
Language .. Rajasthani — Kotah 4 65.107. 
& Western Hindi Alwar i 57,868 


The integration of Rajputana States was completed in three stages, 

The Rajasthan Union was originally formed by the smaller Rajputana 

la i th n 

HEAR DU Du Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah,  Partabzarb, Shahpura 

and Tonk. These nine States were united together to form United States 

of Rajasthan and was inaugurated on 25th March, 1948. Subsequently 

Y the Ruler of Mewar expressed willingness to join Rajasthan Union. So 
with Mewar was inaugurated on 18th April, 1948. 


second Rajasthan Union with, т i 
Further negotiations were initiated for. the formation of a greater Rajasthan 


Union. As a result of ) D у 
providing for the integration of three major states of Rajputana i.e, Jaipur, 
5 


| A 

) 5 salmer with the former Raj 
Jodhpur and Bikener and the State of Jaisa e er Rajasthan 

| Union iis form the United State of Rajasthan. The state was inaugurated 


7 on March 30th, 1949. | 
4 After this, the questi 


inaugurated 
i = . 
haratpur, Dholpur and Karauli was taken up. .An agreement was siened 


оп 10th May, 1949 providing for the taking over by Rajasthan Government 
the ЖЕРДЕ, of the Matsya Union with the effect of May 15th, 1949. 

Rajasthan is the biggest of the union states merged to form a Stata 
With 130,207 sq. miles of territory and a population of 15,290,797 according 


оп of the integration of Matsya Union which was 


» 


south-east, namely Banswara (including Kushalgarh), | 


these negotiations, a fresh covenant was signed | 


on 18th March, 1948 consisting of the States of ‘Alwar 


3 


| 
ч 


Е. 


Y 


a 
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to 1951 census. Surrounded by Pakistan in the west and north-west, 
this State has Punjab, U.P. and Madhya Bharat in her east and 
north-east, Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch to her south-west. Intersected 
- almost from end to end by the Aravalli hills, the tract on the north-west of 
the hills is a sandy and ill-watered area with an average rainfall of about 
13 inches while the tract to its south-west is comparatively fertile and has 
an average rainfall of 26 inches. The discovery of subsoil water in the 
Luni river in the near-desert zone promises to change the face of the 
_ earth in that region. Jowar, bajra, wheat, maize, barley, gram are the 
principal crops; certain amounts of cotton, sesamum, groundnut and 
4 ‘tice being also grown. Among the known mineral resources of the State 
. are, coal copper, cobalt, limestone, mica, gypsum, wolfram, zinc blend, 
. marble, steatite, garnet and salt. The rocks of Rajasthan are rich in 
| building material. Limestone is abundant. Fine-grained crystalline 
| marble and Jaisalmer marble are well-adopted for fine carving. Sandstone 
is plentiful almost everywhere, varying greatly in texture and colour. 


RAJASTHAN 
N AN j 


PHALODI 
o Q 
JAISALMER 
JODHPUR 


ріш 
ү enamelling, pottery, ivory work. Jaipur is famous for enamelling 
~ Administrative Divisions with names of Districts in brackets—(1) 
eae Division (Jaipur, Tonk, Sawai  Madhopur, Bharatpur, Alwar, 


_ nagar an, ES) Jodhpur, Division (Jodhpur, Barmer, Jalor, Pali, Nagot; _ 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi); (4) Udaipur, Division (Udaipur, Dungarpur || 
- Banswara, Chittorgarh, and Bhilwara) ; (5) Kotah Division (Kotah, Bundi 

and Jhalawar). ^. m í aoc. (EM 


unjhunu and Sikar); (2) Bikaner, Division (Bikaner, Churu' and Ganga- | 


КИУА NEUES TIE SN Oita КН ТАТТИ? 
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SAURASHTRA + 
Capital 4! Rajkot. Big Cities : 
Population -. 4,187,359 Bhaynaga \ 
Area (sq. m.) .. 21,451 Rajkot | A М To 
Шы AS 53 aes = Jamnagar an 104,419 
sity о: ор... ‚ш. g ^ E 

ҮРЕ р. сатар Junagadh X 62,730 


Saurashtra has the 
unique position of being a 
union of as many as 221 
States and Estates with 
varying territories ond ju- 
risdictions. Many of these 
States had several scatter- 
ed islands of territories 
and added together these 
States divided the map of 
Kathiawar into about 860 
Mifferent areas. The total 
area is only 21,45) sq. 
miles with a population 
of 41,37.359 according to IE 
1951 census, Eh 

The State is sur- RAJK 
rounded almost on three 
sides by the Arabian Sea 
and the Gulf of Cambay, 


except the narrow terri- 


average rainfall being 
about 30 inches. Agri- 


culture which is the ES Е р AUAM 
principal industry, as clsewhere, produces principally jowar, bajra, wheat, | 


А B i dnut, rice and sugarcane being produced 
cotton and oilseeds including groundnut, E Producea | 
$a T quantities, The State has valuable teak and other forest tracts | 

"dn most areas, There is a small pearl fishery off the cost of Nawanagar, 
H y io contain magnesium chloride, building and other 
stones, steatite, and a little of gold. Besides weaving and metal work | 
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Saurashtra is governed by a Fresidium of ‘Rulers солы шш: of five 
members, each Ruler of a covenanting State. Nawanagar an s Р 
are menbers in their own right and Dhranganadra, I alitana an | F, , 
аге elected members. The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar E aj 
Pramukh and the Maharaja of DRE is ОРЕН ШОШ. here is 

2 Ministers to aid and advice the aj Pramukh. 
: о са naar, Bedi, Navalakhi, Veraval and Porbandar 
studded on the coastline of Saurashtra. First three are all weather рога 

Districts with — headquarters—Central Saurashtra (Rajkot), Halar 


(Jamnagar), Zalawad (Surendranagar), Gohilwad (Bhavnagar), and 
М. Sorath (Junagadh). 


PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB STATES UNION 


"Capital +» Patiala, Literacy +» 12-0 pe. | 
Population +» 3,493,685 Density of Fop. +. 374 per sq. m. 
Area (sq. т.) -» 10,078 Language — * . Urdu & f 
Punjabi : 
; The Patiala and East Punjab States Union comprises eight States of ] 
Patiala, Kapurthal 


Jind, Faridkot Malerkotla, аш 
i | lying antiguous to the boundaries of the Punjab. 1 
Was inaugurated at Patiala by the late Sardar Patel on the 15th July, 1948. E 


NU xcept {ог Malerkotla whose 
Algan rulers trace t 


4 heir his 
period of Гой “tt cir history to the 


l l Nalazarh whose 
BAS ате "Chander 


KAPURTHALA 


Rajputs, the 


— . , Linguistically, it is a bilingual 
unit, Mahendragarh and Kanda- 
— għat and a` Part of Sangrur district 
Speak Hindi and the rest are 
Pun'abi speaking, 


i The chief source of ‘income in 
the State 5 agriculture which PEPSU 
produces among other things gram, 
= wheat, jowar, bajra, maize, sugarcane, 
‘cotton and tea. On the other hand, 
mone except Patiala owns any 
_ railways, although the Indian railway PATIALA 
lines * cross this State at various 
i SEA Communication otherwise 5 
ad. Jats form t aj art o 
ilie population who DIES as first rate soldiers and finest n 


4 a ye 1] 
Ji I A A | Py 4. > 
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i e, industry is the second most important occupation 
of ое о EE ein: бор, ot the Union аге wheat, gram, sugarcane 
in the plains and potetoes in the hills, In addition, barley, oats, 
sis ue А and other minor crops are grown. There are about 450 
pera a small scale industries scattered. all over the State, There are 
ica factories in Kapurthala State of the Union and also two big 
Se factories. The importent cottage industries of the State Sin 
ota kinari, hundloom and hosiery, calico printing, cycle parts, desi shoes, ? 
SES blankets, basket-making, bangles, sewing machine parts, < 1 
The Pepsu Government їз а shareholder їп the Bakhra Dam and its 
allied irrigation projects to the extend of 22 рус, in the capita] outlay, |, 
About 7 lac acres of land would be brought under irrigation by Bhakra 
canals. The Government is also undertaking independently the following 
projeets—(1) Ben River Irrigation Project, (2) Narnaul Bund Irrigation 
dg: irah of PEPSU with headquarters Within brackets—Patiala { 
(Patiala), Barnala — (Barnala), Bhatinda (Faridkot), Fatehgar Sahib { 
(Bassi), Sangrur (Sangrur), Kapurhhala (Kapurathala), Kandhaghat —— 
(Kandharghat), Mohindragarh (Narnaul). 


HYDERABAD 
i Hyderabad, Big Cities : | 
P n i AER ‘Hyderabad .. 1,085,722 
A à (sq. m.) . 82,168 Warangal 2. 1330300 
eris ; di 9:2 p.c. Raichur M 154.032 4 
D. of Pop. .. 227 per sq. m. Language +. Telugu & 


N an area of 82,168 sq. 

miles, is more than | 
| the area of England 
and Scotland put to- 
gether and the area 
exceeds the Province 
of Bengal before par- 
tition. It has a poula- 
“tion of 18,655,108 
according to 195] 
census, It is placed at 
about the centre of 
the peninsular India 
surrounded by M.P, 
Bombay and Madras m 
Hyderabad is the _ 
heart of the Deccan, 
lt is roughly shaped 
lik diamond plus а triangle in the south-west corner. The State lies - 

е a diamo! 


| 
| 


DAM 
SECUNDERABAD 
[CAN HYDERABAD 
WADI 


[GULBARGA GOLCON 


: З 
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davari and its big left-bank Pn Es the one side 
- between the Со Be its big rightbank tributary on 1 З д her, ОЗИ 
and the Krishna ап d rate rainfall of about 30 inc les, most wl 
... Hyderabad has a moder The numerous rivers naturally irrigate a large 
fall in the summer согап A soil in the north-west Erows wheat and 
part of SE gei дав the soil is.sandy and rice and millets are the 
Ф i ло es nth i area. 
Pier epa. Gold is mined BN and Ellora caves which are 
Аз for the puse. а the world. Other оса things are 
_ famous E Her d ROM Ramdas, fame, the Darga of Khaja ande 
- Bhadrachallam tem 


емад at 
Gulbarga. 


which includes paddy, 
acres under irrigation 


‚ coal, gold 
‚ Sasti and 
There are 


establishments 
Production of coal 
uces sugar, paper, 


j: Я B are filigree and 
; workmanship and eauty of design, the: 
> industries, For delicate 


ivalled in India, 
er аге unti york. The b 
у еа оте а tor Ern E The types of 
ployed in this cap ea broaches, bartona perfumeak 
angles, peat abad enjoys а кше colour schem. 
00 fabric CER ER with diversi 
ornamente; P 


» («us ones and. includes 

S ahe ‘kamkhab, Susi,” 'elaicha ete, 

T similar fabrics such as Turkoman origin and is descended from ‘Asaf 
е ruling dynasty is E the Decean in 1712 and independent Oe nies 
ho become viceroy 

Emperor. ad, Mahbubnagar, Raichur, Gulbarga, 

District d Lr Aurangabad Fata Nanded, Adilabad, ео оаа, 

an denn "Warangal and Nalgonda. 


“JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Products are ash 
Olders etc, The 
The fabric is a 


dre - Area (sq. m.) 
56 БУУЛ) Language 
„410,000 — ! 


and Urdu- 
nu 
SSSR 


92,780 — 
Kashmiri, 
" Ј 

“the US R 


don of 3980, the tatal population wat 
5; p^ rw л d 


МОЕ VA Hu Ne KP TENGU GAN I М АЧ 
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A ‘The country is almost entirely mountainous, and it may be geo- 
, sraphicaly divided into three areas: Tibetan and semi-Tibetan tracts 
in the north, containing 
the districts of  Ladak 
and Gilgit; the middle 
region of the Happy 
Valley of Kashmir and 
the large level areas of 
| Jammu in the south. 
x This mountainous State 
К covered оп its north 
by snow for about half 
the year and with ex- X, SRINAGAR 
tensive rich forests in NAOSHERA 
the valleys of the Che- piguna 
nab, the Jhelum and 
the Indus, has its chief 
crops in rice, wheat, 
Уу. maize, barley, oil seeds, i 


cotton, tobacco and 3 
saffron. The State has also a large amount of fruits for export, principally 


walnuts, almonds, pears and apples. The mineral resources of the State 
as yet unexploited are large indeed including among them coal, zinc, 
copper, lead, bauxite, fuller’s earth, slate, kaolin, asbestos, as well as gold | 
and) sapphiers. Her silk filature industry is the biggest in the world and 
equally famed are her shawls, carpets and wooden carvings. x 
Kashmir acceded to India on October 26, 1947. By the new. 
constitutional set-up the office of the Maharaja has been eliminated f [t 
Kashmir and new Head of the State has been elected for a tec 
five years to be recognised by the President of India on recommendatit à 
К of State Legislative ‘Assembly. He holds office during the EE 
| o» 


ihe President. 
Although accedin; 
the State with India 


Constitution. of India. e ‹ 
the Indian Union over Kashmir, without disturbing the 


jurisdiction of 4 , 
а position of Jammu and Kashmir, already accepted in the Union 1 
Constitution. To appreciate the implications of the new order, it is necessary | 
to understand that while the Union Constitution as a whole applies to | 
the State with specified exceptions, the residuary powers vest in the | 
State and not in the Union, as in its relation with other States, M 
The chief industries of- the State are—silk, woollens, wood-erving, | 
papier mache, carpet weaving, namda industry and gabha industry, The | 
gabha industry is localised in ‘Anantanag—34 miles from Srinagar. \ 
The land route begins fron Pathankot, the railway terminus of — 
Northern Railway. The distance from Pathankot to Srinagar via Jammu 
Jammu are by a nicely metalled | 
CE 


у ч 


ey. 


n 


ding to India as early as October, 1947, the relationship OPW 
is governed by the special article 306-A of the it 
The Presidential order on May 14, 1954 extends | 
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Tourist Traffic is one of the main sources of income both to the 
State and the people, About 50,000 people visit the place annually. 

The districts of Jammu & Kashmir—Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur, 
Reasi, Mirpur, Chenani Jagir, Poonch Jagir, Baramulla, Ananianag, 
Muzafforabad,, Ladakh, Astore, Gilgit (Leased area), Gilgit Agency, 


MYSORE 
Capital .. Bangalore. Big Cities ; 
Population .. 9,074,972 Papgalore .. 718,977 
Area (sq. ш.) .. 22,480 Mysore 7 ++ 244,323 
Literacy .. 20-3 p.c. Kolar Cold Fields +» 159,084 
Lanzuage Kannada & Telugu рауйпдега +» 56,018 
Density of Pop. .. 308 per sq. m. | 


Музоге State is a table-land situated in the angle where the Western 
and Eastern Ghats converge into Nilgiris. On the East, the South and 
the North, it is surrounded by the Madras State. On the West and the 
North-west, it is bounded by the districts of South Canara and Dharwar 

_ respectively, and towards the South-west by Coorg. The general eleva- 
М tion rises from about 2.600 feet above sea-level, along the northern and 
southern frontiers to about 3.000 feet at the central Water-shed which 
p Separates the basin of the Krishna River in the North from that of the 
vauvery in the South. It lies between North Latitude 12° and 14°; 
East Longitude 75° and 78°. f 
\ he area of the State is 29,489 square miles; the population : 
9074072 (1951 census) of whom 4657409 were mules and 4417563 
Were females, ^ Agriculture forms the main occupation of more than 
three-fourths of the population. Н 
Physically, the State divides itself into two regions—the аап? 
or plain country, comprising roughly the districts of Bangalore, Tumkur. 
Chitaldrug, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore, and the “Матад or hill amt 
try, comprising the districts of —Chickmagalur, Hassan and Shimoga. 
Rainfall is heavy in the Malnad tracts, and dense evergreen forests 
abounding in big game form their characteristic feature, MAITO 
part of maidan country is cultivated. >, 


Language—As many as 65 languages are spoken in the State as 
mother tongue, Kannada -is the principal language and the ` mother. 
tongue of 66 p.c. of the population. It is the language of administration 
and of instruction and in the principal language im all districts except 
Kolar where jt is second to Telugu. Telugu is the mother-tongue of 
© 15.2 per cent of the population. Hindustani accounts for 73 per cent 
of the population and is the third most important language ШОР ш 
Tamil now claims 7.2 per cent. Marathi takes the fifth Tank with 1.5 
per cent, and the remaining 60 languages make а contribution. of 28 
per cent to the State’s population. h 
Industry—The State abounds in valuable natural Tesources and basic 

raw materials vital for the expansion of key industries of the modern 


А " Ж а ЛАА ЖҮ 


, YA SAT, EN 
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type; and these resources have been systematically йоне and uud 
for capital works of a productive nature calculated to en hance t е pror 
perity of the people. Industries like the manu acture of iron and steel, 

aper, sugar, cotton and silk, soaps, chemicals and fertilizers, 
oda asd ob etc, thrive in the State. | Тһе only aircraft factory in 
India is situated in Bangalore. Mysore is the principal gold producing: 
centre in India. The State is recognised as the pioneer in Hydro-electric 
development in India. Mysore produces most of the world's sandal oil. 
The development of rural and cottage industries has been a special 
feature of the policy of the Government in recent years. The Mysore 
Government is perhaps unique in the development of the Khadi industry 
as one of the State's activities, and to give it a place among the key 
industries. 


There are at present ten industries ewned by the Government includ- 
ing the Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati, Electric Factory, Pro- 
celain Factory, Central Industrial Workshop, Soap Factory „аі Bangalore, 
Sandalwood Factories in Mysore and Shimoga, Silk Weaving Factory ut 
Mysore, Dichromate Factory at Belagula and Silk Filatures at Kanakapura, 
Total capital invested by the Government amounts to Rs, 8 crores. The 
numbers of Government aided concerns in which ‘the Government have put 
their money in addition to private capital is about 20. Mysore has been 
fortunate in being selected by the Centre for locating within йз area, 
some of ithe key industries of national importance, such as Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd, Indian Telephone Industries. Hindustan Machine Tools Lid., at Jalahalli 
and the Bharat Electronics Ltd. There are at present nearly 600 large 


AR 
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industrial establishments employing on an average ten or more persons a day 
with a total Jabour force of a lakh of persons, 

Tourists’ Paradise—From many points of view, the State is a Tourists’ 
Paradise, with lovely cities, enriched by shrines and marvels of sculpture. 
Travel is easy and pleasing. The climate is salubrious. Communications 

- Jby road as well as by railway are well maintained throughout the State. 
The State is well equipped with efficient hospitals, sanatoria and nursing 
“homes. 

Education—Special attention has heen devoted to the expansion and 
development of education in all its aspects. The State now spends annually 
about Rs. 3 crores on education. Tuition is free for the Depressed 
- Classes. Hindi is being taught as a compulsory subject in the High 
. Schools and as a second language in the Middle Schools, the Intermediate 
and the B.A. Classes. є 
Administration—For administrative purposes the State is divided into 
ine Districts. The administration is carried on by the Maharaja as 
ajpramukh and a Council of Ministers, which functions on the basis of 
joint responsibility. The Council consists of the Chief Minister and five 
- other Ministers, 
| Legislature—Mysore State has been given under the Constitution a 
-bi-cameral legislature, namely, Mysore Legislative Assembl » Which consists 
of 100 Members and Legislative Council. The State is alap enabled, under 
the Constitution, to send 11 Representatives to the House of the People and 
-6 to the Council of States. : 
| Districts of Mysore—Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, Mandya, 
Chittaldrug, Hassan, Chickmaglur, Shimoga and Bellary. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


Capital .. Trivandrum, Big Cities : 7 
Population .. 9,280,425 Trivandrum a2 186,931 
Area (sq. m.) .. 9,144 Alleppey . 116287 
Literacy «» 53:85 p.c. Nagarcoil 5б 73,908. 
Language .. Malayalam Mattancheri ^ 73,908 
Density of Pop. .. 1,015 per sq. m. Trichur Мы 69,515 — 
f TS Ernakulam of 62,283 
f A Quilon P. 66,126 


4 Travancore-Cochin State, formed by the integration of the erstwhile 
lravancore and Cochin States on the Ist July, 1949, is the southernmost 


is an obligation 
contribute. annu: 


t 
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Out of this fund, Rs. 5 lakhs are to be contributed 
of Sri Padmanavaswami Temple at Trivandrum 
Similarly, Cochin Devaswom Board 


TENE Дым, 
HINDUSTAN 


towards the Devaswom. 
v towards the expenditure 
(the deity of the ruling dynasty) - 
administers the Devaswom estates. and property in Cochin, 
From the Western Ghats on the East, the country undulates with hills 
skirt the backwaters 


of dense vegetation while low evel cultivated plains 
and the The physical features of the land 


Arabian Sea to the west. 
~- fall into three well-marked divisions: (1) the hilly tract marked by long 
spurs, - extensive ravines and dense forests with gigantic trees providin 
2 valuable timber of every variety, including teak, blackwood, ite 
sandalwood, etc. with fauna including elephant, bison: tiger, елар : 
leopard, wild boar, smbhur, ibex, deer, wolf, fox, monkey, "etc ad. \ 
1 innumerable yarieties of snakes and birds, (2) the plains interesected by ү 
| numerours rivers and streams and (3) the coastal belt covered with dense + 
coconut plantations and marked by picturesque backwaters forming a | 
4 


р cheap highway for traffic. 
ү, The States has ап areas of 
т 9,144 sq. mile (016-4 in 
COCHIN 


being forest area) and a popu- 
lation of 9,280,425, the density 
cing 1,015 per 
The percentage © 


TRAVANCORE 


" is 83:96 and that i 
tarea 16:04. The sex ratio is 
7,008 females to 14 
Malayalam is the mother- 
tongue of the majority 0 
population T 
80,12,685 Malayalam speaking 
people. Next comes Tamil 
which is spoken DY б 
persons. ‚395 persons speak 
Konkani, 23,742 Telugu, 5,899 
Canarese, 44 Hindi, 4,476 
Gujarati, 3,980 Marathi and 
. 26,553 other languages: 
With 53:85 PC: literacy 
(64-47 for males and 43:23 
dar de ев) ‘Travancore-Cochin 


` Teads oer SiMe AP E 


gard to education ; 
Cis us Yevenüe 18 MONA. 
arked fo ducation. ü i 
than 16 lakhs of the population of the State “are schocl-going children 
. Another quarter of а Jakh of youth receive instruction in colleges which 
alone number 45 including ? Medical College, Чэ Engineering College and 
i, highly advanced library organisation В 


MADRAS 


TRIVANDRUM 


ARABIAN SEA 


an Ay А also 2 
in | SERAS College. There 15 ' TE 
[55 p.c. of the population depend on agriculture for their liyeli- — 


__ About 
43 


Т A E EI 80417 
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hood. Rice is the principal food Crop of the State, tapioca coming second. 


І эн ee, 
Other sources of agricultural wealth are coconut, arecanut, tea, s nut, 

. We -nut, 
cardamom, rubber, Pepper, ginger, lemongrass, CET OU 
turmeric, etc, 
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The abundance of natural resources, the existence of n 
rivers and Waterways Providing easy access to factories, the availability 
of cheap electric Power and above all, the unceasing efforts of Government 
f i i uted in no small measure to the B 
ed by the State. By a MUR 
atural resources in which both Government and ent { 

ed no small part, quite a large ДЕБЕН a 
industries of magnitude and ‘variety like Minerals, Aluminium, бу 
Textiles, Ceramics, Paper, ; Sugar, Fertilisers and Chemica БГ 
Titanium oxide, Tiles, Matches, Cashew nyts, Engineering works, Electric 
goods, Rubber, transparent paper and Rayons, Coir mats and mattings, 


5 Д t 
ponent, eoo gute sprung up in the State in recent times and today eu 
Seven hundre registered factories with . lakh of employees ma 
their mighty contributi With about a 


the minera] resource. 


F “ces Of the State are ilmenite, zircon and thorium-bearing 
е deposits (of Considerable importance in the production s pa 
А э scsides abundant suppli raphite, mica and kaolin of exc 
tiona quality, upplies of gray › 


ТУ Providing employment to about 5 to 6 lakhs of реор 
n Important Cottage industry in the State. Other importane 
cottage industries are hand-loom weaving, palm-gur manufacture, oil crush 
KE y and wood carving, embroidery and Jace work, berenn 

adi, Korea Brass mat weaving, fibre mats, screwpine pottery, etc. ЖО 
2 total number 9f 2,800 societies and ageregate working capital of Rs. 30 
Co-operative movement has made steady progress in the Өш 

i ew years and the reorganisation of the impor 
stries on Co-operative basis are being undertaken with financia: 


nder the Constitution, the State has a Le 

9f 108 members elected on the basis of adul 

Iepresenting the Anglo-Indian community nom 

e State is represented in the House of 
the Council of State by 6 members, 


Over 2,000 age-old temples (Ananthasayanam, Janardanam, Vaikom,, 
ettumanoor, Thiruwella, Aranmula, Kumarakoil, Suchindram, Kanyakumari; 
i ; etc.,) have opened their portals tè 
a large number of old Churches 

and historical manuments, 


gislative Assembly consisting 
t franchise and one member 
inated by the Raj Pramukh. 
People by 19 members and in 


exquisite specimens of arts 
and crafts; The Zoological Gardens, the Mu: 

School of Arts, the Veli Boat Club and 
attractions of the capital, 
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Up in the hills, on the shores of the Periyar Lake, is the Royal Game 
Sanctuary, India's National Park, where wild life can be seen in its natural 
habit. 1 


Electric and Irrigation Projects in the State are places of unique attraction 
Districts with district headquarters in brakets—Trivandrum (Trivan- 
drum), Quilon (Quilon), Kottayam (Kottayam), Trichur (Trichur). 


DELHI 
Capital—Delhi Density of Pop.—3017 per sq. m, 
Population —1,144,072 Big Towns 
Area (sq. m.)—578 о Delhi—914.790 
Literacy —38-4 p.c. New Delhi—276,314 


Language—Hindi 

Delhi, the imperial city under many a dynasty in the past centuries, 
with its surrounding districts was constituted as а Separate administrative 
unit for the seat of the Central Government of India in 1912. The seat 
of the Government was shifted since then to the new and modern city of 
New Delhi nearby, New Delhi is a city, Delhi is a district and Delhi is 
a State. This smallest State of the Union has an area of 578 sq. miles 
with a population of 1,744,072 in 1951. Placed 700 ft. above sea level 
and the focal point of all tailways, she has an „arid territory and an 
extreme climate. An enclave of territory in Punjab bordering on UP, 
her average rainfall is about 26 inches, For her small area, she produces 
a considerable amount of gram, wheat, bajra, Jowar, barley and some 
amount of sugarcane, rape and mustard and tobacco, Besides Cottage 
industries like jewellery, brass and copperwares, „ Ivory work, pottery, 
weaving, gold and silver embroidery, famed of yore, in recent times modem 
factories have been set up for the production of cotton textiles, and 
chemicals among other things. : 

Waders PONE of part C States Act passed by the Union Parliament 
in September 1952, Delhi is a Part C State, responsibility for HA 
administration of which vests with the President. The President exercises 
control over the State through a Chief Commissioner appointed by him, 
But according to the Government of Part “С? States Act, 1951, the State 
has a Legislative Assembly consisting of 48 members. The Slate Assembly. . 
functions in regard to such matters as public health, education, labour, 
finance, industry, trade and agriculture. There are many important subjects 
over which the Assembly will have no right of jurisdiction, 


AJMER 


Capital Aimer Literacy—20-1 p.c. 
Population, 693.372 Density of Pop—287 Per sq. ш, 
Area (sq. m.)—9,417 Big Town { 


Aimer—196,633 
_ Ajmer is a territory placed about the centre of Rajasthan, with 
an area of 2,417 sq. miles and a papulation of 693,372 according to 1951 


TEF MEY GAYA NT 259 
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census. Only a little less dry than that of the area to the west of her and 
covered with. hills, the State is comparatively unsuitable for cultivation, 
yet producing jowar, bajra, wheat, barley, cotton and gram. Mica and marble 
are its main mineral resources and cotton textile the main factory industry. 
Communications are food with about 30 miles of railway, 68 miles of 
national highway. ‘The metre gauge line of the Western Railway pass 
through the State. 

Ajmer has been provided with a Ligislative Assembly and Council of 
Ministers under Part C States Act of 1951. 


STATE OF PONDICHERRY 


History of the Merger Movement—With the achievement of Indian 
freedom, the popular urge in the French Settlements for freedom from 
foreign rule became more pronounced. On Indian Independence Day, 

the citizens of French India at a public meeting unanimously declared. 
themselves in favour of reunion with Índia and Indian Union flags were 
hoisted all over the Settlement. 

7 As early as June 1948, India and France agreed оп а referendum to 

decide the future of the Settlements. Various municipal communes 

b ‘declared themselves in favour of reunion but conditions caused by certain 


‘goonda’ elements vitiated the possibility of having a fair and impartial 
referendum, 


In April 1951, a team of neutral observers appointed by the French 
_ themselves confirmed this and noted the serious difficulties which prevented 
free popular consultation. The relationship between India and France 
over the question of the future of the Settlements had been plagued by 
‘goondaism’ and anti-merger elements and Prime Minister Nehru declared 
in October 1952 that in view of the violence prevailing in the Settlements, 
there was an end of the plebiscite business. 
Prolonged negotiations between India and France, however, resulted in 
no agreeable solution over the question of popular consultation provide 
- for in the French constitution with regard to cession of territories. _ The 
freedom movement had by then gained momentum and in March 1954 all 
French India councillors and Mayors of communes unanimously demanded 
merger of the Settlements with India without a referendum, Thereafter, 
two Ministers of the Settlements and the Mayor of Pondicherry resigned and 
- Jaunched the liberation movement resulting in the liberation of certain 
enclaves including Nettapakkam and Tribuvane. The two Settlements of 


- 954. 4 [ ve 
. . Another effort was made by India to reach agreement for peaceful 
‘transfer of the Settlements. India’s mission to Paris to reach а settle- 
ment in June 1954, however, failed over the question of (transfer of 
control over police during the interim period. Later, fresh negotiations — 
. were, however, started which resulted in the joint declaration by In 
- and France on October 13: NG LT in j 


n 
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In pursuance of that declaration, the Congress of elect 

pu , ed membi 
of Municipal Communes and the Representative Assembly was КЗ СОПЫ 
аї Kizhoor to get popular verdict in favour of merger with the 
Indian Union, which passed a resolution by overwhelming majority for 


the merger with India. | 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


1674: Factory founded in Pondicherry by Caron on behalf of Franch 


East India Company. ә 
1693 : Ex taken by the Dutch. 
1699 : ondicherry restored to France under the Pe 1 \: 
1699: Pondicherry taken by the English under Sir XT 
1765: Pondicherry restored to France by England. + 
1778: Sir Hector Munro rétakes Pondicherry. 

1785; Treaty of Versailles restores Pondicherry to France. 
1793: Pondicherry again captured by Col. Braithwaite for the English, 


February 15, 1941: Customs Union Agreement signed ^ A 
ment of India and French-Indian authorities. gned by the Govern 
August 15, 1947: India becomes Independent—Citizens of French- 

jet India unanimously declare for re-union with India. d 
à June, 1948 : Tndo-French Agreement whereby France declares freedom ү 

of French-India population to choose their political status in India. ү 
October 21-28, 1948: Revolution in Mahe, consequent on conduct of | 


elections, Town held by pro-merger population. 
‘Mahe re-occupied by French Army. 


October 29, 1948: c 
December, 1948: _ Jaipur session of Indian National Congress passes © 
resolution urging political incorporation of foreign possessions with the | 
mother country. ^ d ра 
February 3, 1949: jme Minister of India assures th 
French India that “their political future would be EXAM p 
to the wishes of the people with whom there would be fullest Vonsultsüo a * 
March 1949: Municipalities in French Settlements fix date and 
modalities for теселш Qi ate y ^ and | 
April 1, 1949 : piry of Customs nion Agreement. Permi 1 P 
regulating movement between French-India and surrounding: Yam. erit on 
introduced. ory 


June 19, 1949 : 


( 
i 


A Chandernagore declares for marger with India. ч 
E July 27, 1949 : French-India delegation consisting of members E 
“ French-India Socialist Party, representing the elected members of Munici E 
Councils and French India Representative Assembly meet Prime Minis | 
.. ef India at New Delhi and urge for ihe provision of a separate Stat 153 
— . .French-India Settlements s шеше enc БОШУ, 
October 17-18, 1949: unicipal Councils іп French-Indi EM. 

. with India even without a г 1 : ia urge union 
Мн 2,1950: The Government o 


eferendum. — 
f India take over de facto administrati 
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February 2, 1951: Indo-French Treaty for cession of Chandernagore 
signed in Paris, 

March-April, 1951: Neutral Observers study conditions in French, 
India and note serious difficulties which prevented free popular consultation. 

October 9, 1952. Prime Minister of India denounces at a public 
meeting in Madras the violence prevailing in the Settlements and concludes, 
“there is an end of the plebiscite business now." 


March, 1954: АП French-India Councillors and Mayors of Communes 
unanimously demand merger of the possessions with India without 
referendum. 

March 23, 1954: Three members of the Co 
of French-India liberate the Nettapakkam and M 

‹ May 16, 1954: Conference of representativ: 
Madukkarai, set up French-India Liberation Go 
May 8, 1954: Mahe liberated. 
j June, 1954: Indo-French negotiation: 
. 'June 13, 1954: Yanam liberated. 
October 13, 1954: Joint declaration by Government of France and 
iur Serer sf the Settlements, 
7) ctober 17, 1954: Convention of Municipal i 3 
of Tgench-India Assembly at Madukkarai, ^ "^. Councillors and Member 


| if pees 18, 1954; Congress of Municipal Councillors and Members 


е meet for voting on merger issue, 
Б November, }, 1954—Defacto marger of the former French Settlements of 
ondicherry Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam with the Indian Union came into 


uncil of the Government 
fadukkarai Communes. 
es of Liberated Areas at 
vernment, 


S in Paris fail, 


f aikal Mahe and Yanam. The “Loges” (Le. market 
Places were formally ceded to the Indian Union on October 6, 1947, without 
d Chandernagore voted for India on June 19, 1949 
(7,473 votes to 114) 


ou Pondicherry is the capital of the French Establishments. It lies on 

the East Coast 105 miles by road South of Madras. It covers an area of 
i square miles with a total population of 222,572. Pondicherry was 
: founded by Francois Martin in 1674. It was captured by the Dutch 


Pondicherry is divided into eight Municipal Communes, a territory by 
_ Ло means compact, being neither continuous пог ‘contiguous. There are 
four enclayes consisting of twelve “islands” of French territory separated 
i with intervening Indian territories, in other words the 


Pondicherry, gets electricity from the Mettur Hydro- 
Electric Power System in India. It is connected by the Indian Railway. 
Karaikal lies 9n the East Coast adjoining the district of Tanjore, 


— 
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-covering an area of 53 square miles with a population of more than 70,000. 
It is divided into six municipal divisions. The territory of Karaikal was 
first ceded to the French by Sarfoji Raja of Tanjore for 50,000 chakras. 
Besieged and captured several times by the British, it was finally handed 
over to the es by the 1814 е Treaty. 

Yanam is also on the East Coast covering an area of 5.5 si i 
with a population of 5,852. The French created a “Comptoir” ae ne 
in 1731 and the French sovereignty over the territory was confirmed in 1750 
by Мис а Nisem d Hyderabad. 

Mahe is on the West Coast with an area of 22.85 square mi 
population of more than 18,000. By a treaty signed on April Brno 
Raja of Badagara ceded to the French land near the mouth of the River 
Mahe with a right to keep a garrison therein. The French were, however, 
soon forced to leave it temporarily for their loge in Calicut, But a 
was recaptured by La Bourdofinais in 1725. Тһе possession of this 
territory was confirmed by a Реасе Treaty between the French and the 
Raja of Badagara signed on November 8, 1726. After the fall of 
Pondicherry on January 17, 1761, Mahe was surrendered to Major 
Munro on 13th February of the same year. But it was restored on 
May 20, 1763. After the capitulation of Pondicherry on October 17, 
1772, Mahe capitulated on March 11, 1779 to General Munro, but was 
again restored to-the French on February 22, 1817. 

Present Set-up—The Settlements have now been constituted into 
Part C State of the Indian Union with a Chief Commissioner as its 
bead. He will have all the powers of the French Commissioner except 
that he will be under the direct control of the Government of India, 

Provision has been made for the maintenance of the existing 
administrative states of the establishments. No change will be made 
in these states except after ascertaining the wishes of the people. 


COORG 
Capital—Mercara Literacy—27.2 p.c. - 
Population—229,405 Density of Рор.—145 рег sq. m, 


Area (sq. m.)—1,586 
Coorg, an enclave of 1,586 sq. miles of territory in south-west Myson, 
bordering on Madras, had a population of 229,405 in 1951. With uote 35 
inches of average rainfall and about 33% of her territory covered by rich 
ally coffee, rice, spices and tea, orange, cardamom 


forest, she produces princip: е 
К by railway, she has also 324 miles of surfaced and 6] miles 


ОЁ unsurfaced roads. 
. Coorg is essentially an 
Tice, ragi, coffee, orange, 


agricultural state and chief crops here add 
cardamom, pepper and plantains, Ten iudi 
ber are also grown in some parts of the State. Citrus and plantains 
аге the two more important fruits in Coorg. : 
The State has got a Legislative Council and a Council of Ministers unda 
Part C States of 1951 to aid and advise the Chief Commissioner, The sed 


‚ forms a single district. Wn 
D 
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BHOPAL 


Literacy—8-2 p.c. 
Capital —Bhopal 


Density of Pop.—122 per sq. m. 
.. Population —836,474 Big Town 
Area (sq. m.)—6,378 Bhopal—102,633 
B 


hopal lies midway between Delhi and Bombay. Spread over ap 


area of about 7,000 square miles with a population of about nine 
lakhs, the State is bounded 


on the north and west by 
Madhya Bharat and on the 
east and south by Saugor 
and Hosangabad districts of 
Madhya Pradesh, The sacred 
Narvada washes its southern 
boundary and divides it 
from its southern neigh- 
bour. The Vindhyan ranges 
form the watershed of the 
State and contain the sources 
of almost all the rivers and 
EM innumerable panan 
hat flow across the State. MADHYA 
The climate besides being PRADESH 
mild remains generally uni- 
form throughout the State, 
This Indian State. 
Was integrated with Indian Union on lst June, 1949, 


‚ Mineral resources of the State appear to be considerable. Iron ore 
exists in the plentiful haematite of Jhamar, there are valuable deposits 0 
bauxite, laterite and mica, while seams of coal have been found in the 
Gondwana series of the contiguous regions which are also common to Bhopal- 
k „ВУ far the most precious wealth of the State lies in its ancient monuments- 
_ This small State is known all over the world for its historic Buddhist monu- 
ments of Sanchi. The monuments, stupas, shrines and monasteries are, cluster- 
_ ей on 300 foot hillock. Dating back to the third century B.C., these TONG 
| 00018 аге considered as the most perfect and magnificent specimens 0 
_ Buddhist architecture. 


Industrially the State is making steady progress, Among the large- 
scale industries in the State are (1) Bhopal Textile Mill, (2) Bhopal Straw 
Products and (3) Bhopal Sugar Industries, besides a number of equally 
- important industrie: 


= 


x 
4 
j 
à 


апа abroad, 5 producing finished products for markets in the country 
| A HIMACHAL PRADESH 
ПИЕ INCLUDING BILASPUR 
| Capital Simla : Area including Bilaspur | 
, Population-—1,9 466 35 (ва. m.)— 10,904 P 
Including Bilaspur Literacy—7-7 ро. | "M 


< ї Wk Density, 


, РА Le oe 29 n. Me uS P ue 


ewe eS? ne ee JAN 
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PN Himachal Pradesh, comprises the territories of 21 Eastern nj i 
Li States and their 9 tributaries nestling in the foothills of do Kalan 
between Kashmir in the west and Uttar Pradesh in the east. It has an area 
of 10,904 sq. miles with a populaion of 11,09,466. Biggest of the merging States 
was Mandi. It was inaugurated on 15th April, 1948. On July 1,1954 State 
of Bilaspur has been merged with the Himachal Pradesh under the Hima- 
chal Pradesh and Bilaspur Act of 1953. Bilaspur has an area of 450 sq, 
miles and a population of 1,26,099, Heavily wooden and assured of high 
rainfall, Himachal Pradesh has two blocks, one to the west of Punjab 
bounded by the U.P. on the west and at the foot of the Himalayas and 
the other to the north of Punjab and bounded by Jammu and Kahmir. 
Wheat, maize, barley, rice, ragi, gram and sugarcane and potato 
are its principal crops, tea of small quantities being also grown. This 
| State's forests contain the larg-. 
{ est quantities of coniferous tim- 
ber in northern India and they 


are the main source of E. BILASPUR g 

in the State. Potato is the chie 

cash crop. The Бар has a ЖУ, HIMACHAL 

A blished itself as a vital source o 

^ potatoes, specially seed potatoes PRADESH 

\ for the plains of India. 

y Its main crops are maize, 
rice and potato, besides fruits 
from its famous orchards. Com- 
munication is still very dificult 

Ж throughout the ау Su Ea 

" dustry except in the СО 

K scale is relatively unknown. BILASPUR 
Historically Himachal Pra- N PRADESH 

desh States were founded by T 

Rajput immigrants in the 14th 

and 15th centuries, MEO 

i an г t ok 
fought these Mr cultural freedom. Their cultural tradition brought from — 

Rajasthan greatly contributed to the creation of Kangra School of Art | 

which marked а special phase of Indian painting which flourished | 


between 1750 and 1850. by ts mates unb А 
јх The newly formed State wit ph e dd d ты DrOVine with 
D. (a Legler. Assembly with 4l MATE d Site n CA 


= das b tablished for the n : ; 
1 s cd PCI v. Indian States that compose Himachal Pradesh "ice d 


Ch i uket, Ва г 
Darkoni Dhami,” ТЫА, Keonthal, Kemana, Бшш) Kuthar, Mahlog, - 
Mangal,” Sanet ' Pharoach and Mandi. The tri Eme are Delath, Dhadi, 
quu ae gang hat Rare OS ала TOE d d J 
М1 The districts of Himachal Pradesh & — Bilaspur—Chamba, Mandi, 
Sirmoor, Mahasu and Bilaspur. 


lies of this area, the develo; 
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KUTCH 
Literacy—17+1 p.c. 
Denisty of Pop.—34 per sq. ш, 


Capital—Bhuj 
Population—567,606 
Area (sq. m.)—16,724 


Kutch was integrated with the Indian Union as Chief Commissioner's 
State on June 1, 1948. 


Kutch is bounded on the north and north-west by Sind Province 
of Pakistan, on the east by north Gujarat, on the south by Saurashtra, 
on the west and south-west by the Indian Ocean. It has an area of 
16,724 sq. miles and a population of 567,606 according to 1951 census. 
State is occupied by what is known as the Rann 
covered by water during most part of the year. 
of by the ancient Greeks for her maritime 


n аз of yore, is still mainly carried by 
geographical situation of the State and the potentiali- 


© 
& 
K 
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: pment of which will require a considerable 
ПОШ Of money as well as technical assistance, which neither the State 
by itself nor the State of Saurashtra with which it was possible to 
integrate the State could provide, it was decided that | the best solu- 
uld be to treat it as a Centrally administered unit. 
ated into the Indian Union as a Chief Commissioner’s 
48. 


J various kinds cover the great part of 


-over by a Chief Commissioner on 
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Industry—The State is rich in gypsum, clays and li 
large deposits of lignite, alum and "marble: Kutch d inp ct = 
Боаза embroidery and епете] work оп silver. ERIS 
'he State is provided with 7 i; 
TA s p with a Council of Advisers under Part C States 


MANIPUR 
Capital—Imphal Literacy. 
: y—11:4 p.c. 
Population—511,635 Density of Pop.—61 per sq. m 


Area (sq. m.) —8,628 


Manipur, hill state on the,eastern borders of i 
into Burma is another border State: which has E eon En ойи 
It is, for the most part, surrounded by таро апсы: 
tribal hill areas in Assam ; on the east 
it is bounded by the tribal territories 
of Burma. The security arrangements 
of this area required the special atten- 
tion of the Government of India and it 
was therefore decided to take it over 
for Central administration. Forests of 


her mountain ranges ; the chief staple 
crop of this strategic State is rice; 
tea also is being produced in small 
quantities, other vegetable productions 
are fruits and cotton. Handloom in- 
dustry is the principal industry of the 
State. The administration was шп 

t! 


October, 1949. 


The main population of the State 

is “Meiteis” inhabiting the valley with 5 

some 40 tribes and sub-tribes known by the generic names of Nagas and 

Kukis, In the Imphal Valley the people are mostly Vaishnavas. Their 

language is a branch of the Kuki-Chin family with diversities. Manipuris 

seem to possess an jnborn love for music and dance. Manipuri dance 
f Indian dances. 


is one of the classics 0 , 
Manipur is noted for the exellence of its breed of horses. The 
English game of polo has its origin m this remote corner of the world. 
Industry—The handloom industry, soap-making, carpentry, sericulture 
tanning and crushing are some of the important cottage ‘industries. Hand- 


loom weaving is a well-established industry and Manipur cloth is famous for 4 


its exiquisite design. A 
Under Part C States Act of 1951, the State is provided with a Council 


`of Advisers. 
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TRIPURA 
Capital —Agartala Literacy—15:5 p.c. 
Papulation —639,029 Density of Pop.—158 per sq. m. 


Агеа (sq. m.) —4,032 


Tripura, an ancient hilly State lying to the 
south-west of Assam and protruding into East 
Pakistan, has an area of 4,032 sq. miles with a 
population of 639,029 according to 1951 census, 
Very rich in her forest resources as also mineral 
resources her agricultural produce includes rice 
jute, tea, sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds, etc, Be- 
sides handwoven cotton goods of unique designs, 
the State has at present very few industries, 
Her only, means of communication now with 
the Union are by air and through a newly- 
constructed road through Assam. 

Tripura's frontier with Pakistan runs to 
about 720 miles on the north-west, west, 
south and south-east. Its opening with India 
runs to about 180 miles, 1 

There are many aboriginal races in Тү ША, 
among whom тау be mentioned Chakmas, 
Riangs, Tipras, Kukis, Mags, ete, 

The State was taken over by a Chief Commissioner on behalf of the 
Government of India on 15th October, 1949. — 
NG mayte is provided with a Council of Advisers under Part C States 


The State has ten administrative Divisions—Sadar, Khowai, Kailasha- 


Баг, Dharmanagore, Sonamura, Udaypur, Belonia, Sabroom, Kamalpur and 
pur, 

| VINDHYA PRADESH 

| Capital —Rewa Literacy—6-1 p.c. 

б Population—3,574,690 Density of Pop.—15Y per sq. ш. 


Area (sq. m.)—23,603 £ 
= — Vindhya Pradesh was formed by union of 35 Baghelkhand and 
Bundelkhand States on April 2, 1948. It now has within its territorial 
limits the areas of 25 Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand States as well as a 
( number of villages of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat 
_ transferred to it on 25th Jan. 1950. The ten States or a greater part of 
them were also transferred to Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Madhya Bharat on the date as enclaves lying in the vicinity of those 
States. — Vindhya Pradesh lies between Uttar Pradesh in the north and 
_ east and Madhya Pradesh in the south. On the west lies Madhya Bharat 
snd some parts of Uttar Pradesh. It is situated between the UP. and MP. 
The fertile soil of the area assured of about 40 inches of rainfall annually, 
yields among other things rice, wheat, jowar, gram and pulses. The 
forest resources ate also considerable. KING 


> 


i 


d 


tesorts—sacred Amarkant 
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Rewa, the biggest unit among these, also contains such valuable 
minerals as coal, manganese, bauxite, and limestone, Panna, another unit 
Industries are of recent growth and have yet to be 
tracts of territory with little of good communications. 
esh cover 1/3 of the area of the State, It 
k and other varieties. Its valuable bamboo 
forests contain the potential of good paper industry. Other useful products 
are lac and tendu Jeaves. ` Its forests аге famous for wild animals— 
tiger, panther, wild bear, spotted deer and sambhar. 

Vindhya Pradesh has large mineral resources. About twenty-two 
minerals occur in Vindhya Pradesh of which nine are being worked out 
at present, namely, coal diamonds, limestone, corundum, ochres, fireclay, 
silliminite, barytes quartz, felspar and building stone. The mineral areas 


of the Pradesh are Sidhi, Rgwa, Panna, Chattarpur and Tikamgarh. 


Eighteen lime manufacturing companies jn Satna districts produce rich lime 


which is supplied throughout India. 


contains diamonds, 
developed in this hilly 
The forest of Vindhya Prad 
produces good timber—sal, tea 


à urface are famous temples and health - 
Scattered over the udu i ШР temples, Ahar Jai temples m 
Bharhut Buddhist stupas near Satna, 


Datia and  Tikamgarh disricts, 
3 ear Chattarpur, Madkhera temple n 
World-famous Khajuraho temples рын temples of Panna. Fourteen ott 


Fana ‘Kandharia Mahadev is 2 


ikamgarh, Jugalkishore an 
ру) i the rest have crumbled down. Of thi 
e Khajuraho temples are intact, jon DARE U E the. а ES 


of art, à 1 ү д 

j i the Pradesh is wam and dry with excessive heat 
in Central climate of P T for the regione situated at higher altitude 
i "infall at certain places like Amarkantak is ag 


- ik t 
d se Amarkantak. The the average rainfall throughout the State is mop. 
(088 than 35” except for "Рана 


ав 60” annually and, district which has an average rainfall of 25” 


và 
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Vindhya Pradesh is a Part C State under the Part C State Act and 

is governed by a Lt.Governor with the aid of a Council oj Ministers. The 
"State has got a State Assembly of 60 members out of which 12 seats are 
reserved for members of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 

The main occupation of the people is agriculture and is the chief 
source of livelihood of more than 90 p.c. of its population and a subsidiary 
source of income of another 8 per cent. $ 

The entire Pradesh is combination of vast verdant plain coupled with 
beautiful mountainous chains of the Vindhya ranges with most alluvial 
fertile valleys in between them watered by rivers. ' 

The following states were integrated to ыш ушаа Pradesh—Rewa, 
Ajaigarh, Baraunda, Віјамаг, Сүр, ҮЙ harkhari, „Шайа, Maihar, 
Nagod, Orchha, Panna (Salute States) ап T Bhaisunda, Garrauli, 
Gaurihar, Jaso, Kamta, Rajaula, Кашар othi, Lugasi, Naigawan- 
Rebai, Pahra, Paldeo, Sohawal, Taraon (Non-Salute States), 


The districts of Vindhya Pradesh—Sidhi, Rewa, Satna, Shahdol, Datia, 

Chhatarpur, Tikamgarh, Panna. 
ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Capital- .. Port Blair, Literacy -. 25-8 pe, 
Population 4 30,071. Density of Pop, 10 per sq. m. 
Area (sq. m.) .. 3,21 Й 

Тһе 4 Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from Cape 
Negrais іп on 180 from Calcutta, and 740 from Madras. Vive large 


islands close] ed together are called the Great Andamans, and to 
the south nite КАГЫ of Little Andaman. There are some 204 islets, 
the two principal groups being the Ritchie Archipelago and the Lab 


Islands, The total area is 3,215 sq. miles. The Great Andaman Rony ae 
about 219 miles long and, at the widest, 32 miles broad. The group, 


ensely wood contains many valuable trees, both hard wood and soft 
wood. The ae known of the hard ends is the padauk or Andaman red 
Wood; gurjan is also well-known and = nor great demand for the 
manufacture of plywood. Large quantities of soft wood are supplied to 
match factories, 
. The islands possess a number of pur and safe anchorages, 
notably Port Blair in the south, EN „ onington in the middle 
and Port Cornwallis in the north. The A inhabitants of the islands 
ате of a small Negrito type who live in the P by hunting and fishing. 
They have no fixed habitation, and do no cultivation, ‘Their civilization 
is about that of the Stone Age. Their numbers are not known as they 
prefer to avoid all contact with civilization. The total Population of the 
Andaman Islands (excluding the aborigines) is 30,97] according to 1951 
census. Coconut, coffee and rubber are great sources of income, The 
islands are slowly being made self-sufficient in paddy ang tice, and now 
grow approximately half their annual requirements, No proper survey of 
the mineral resources of these islands has yet been undertaken. 

From 1858 to March 1942 the islands were used by the Government 
of India as a penal settlement for convicts serving life sentences and’ long 
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terms. The islands were occupied by the Japanese forces on the 23rd of 
March, 1942, and reoccupied by the Allies on Sth October, 1945. On 
reoccupation the penal settlement was abolished, 

The Andaman Islands are administered by the President acting 
through а Chief Commissioner and an Advisory Council of 5 members, 
The seat of administration is at Port Blair, which is connected with 
Calcutta and Madras by a mail streamer which calls approximately once 
every 3 or 4 weeks at Port Blair. This islands are connected to India by 
wireless telegraphy. 

The Nicobar Islands are situated to the south of the And 8, 
miles from Little Andaman, Тһе British formally took Daka ДЫ 
There are 19 islands, 7 uninhabited ; total area 635 square miles. The 
islands are usually divided into 3 groups (southern, central and northern) 
the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camotra with 
Nancowrie and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour between 
the islands of Camotra and Nancowrie, known as Nancowrie Harbour. 
The coconut is the main item of trade, and a major item in their diet ; and 
they have been cultivating the coconut for as long as anyone can 
remember. 

The Nicobar Islands were occupied by the Japanese forces in July, 
1942; and Car Nicobar was developed as a big supply base. The Allies 
reoccupied the islands on the 9th of October 1945. The Japanese built 
some roads in Car Nicobar and a sniall jetty at Malacca in Car Nicobar. 
They also built a small jetty in the harbour at Nancowrie. ; 

The islands are part of the Chief Commissionership of the Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands; and the Government is represented by an Assistant 
Commissioner at Car Nicobar. 


SIKKIM 
Capital .. Gangtok ^ Area +» 2,744 sq. m. 
Population 125 137,125; 


Sikkim lies between India and Tibet and is flanked by Nepal and 
Bhutan. The Singalila and Chola ranges which run southward from 
, the main chain of the Himalayas, separate Sikkim 
SIKK from Nepal on the west and from Tibet and Bhutan in 

IM the east. The country has an area of 2,744 sq. miles, 
> N its extreme length from north to south being 73 miles 
T and its extreme width 55 miles. Its population is 
137,125 according to 1951 census consisting of people 
partly of Tibetan origin, partly Lapcha tribesmey 
and partly of Nepalese immigrants and Buddhism i 
the religion of the ruling family. 

Rhododendrons are one of the glories of Sikkim, 
There are as many as 40 species of them. There are 
about 500 different kinds of orchids in Sikkim, 

Sikkim had long been treated as an Indian State 
but with a special position in view of its geographi 
situation., Political relations between India and Sikkim is date f eae 
and until the transfer of power in August, 1947, they were regulated bs 
a treaty signed in 1861. 
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A new treaty between India and Sikkim has been signed on 5th 
December, 1950 providing for the continuance of this State as a protectorate 
of India enjoying autonomy in regard to its internal, affairs, By it, all 
previous treaties between British Government and Sikkim were cancelled. 
The Government of India is responsible for the defence and territorial 
integrity of Sikkim, Tt has the right to take such measures as it considers 
necessary for the defence of Sikkim or the security of India, In particular, 
the Government of India has the right to send troops anywhere within 
Sikkim. Government of Sikkim shall not import any arms, ammunitions 
or other warlike materials without the previous consent of the Indian 
Government, The external relations of Sikkim is conducted and regulated 
solely by the Government of India and Sikkim shall have no dealings with 
any foreign power. Government of India һауе the exclusive right of 
constructing, maintaining and regulating railways, aerodromes, posts, 
telegraphs, telephones, wireless in Sikkim. Indian nationals within Sikkim 
- js subject to the laws of Sikkim and subjects of Sikkim within India is 
- subject to the laws of India, Government of India agreed to pay Rs. 1 
lakh annually to Sikkim. 
"de Sikkim’s first legislative body known as Sikkim State Council came into 
being on the 7th August, 1953, 
d Маһатаја—5іг Tashi Namgyal. Dewan—Sri J. S. Lal. 
India’s Political Officer—Appasaheb B. Pant. 
Sonam Te тен СШ] 
sering, Kashiraj Pradhan. 
7, 9, Lall—Presiding opu 


* STATES BORDERING INDIA 
BHUTAN ' 
Capital. .. Punakha Area (sq, m.) . -18,000 
Bhutan is a small landJocked semi-independent State lying on the 
south-east) slope of the Himalayas bordered on the south and west by the 


. Union of India. Its area is 18,000 square miles. The importance © 
Bhutan to India’s defence, occupying as it does strategic place on the 


ITE ARTI My 
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| rupees five lakhs. Government of India also returned to Bhutan Govern- 
ment about 32 sq. miles of territory known as Dwangiri, The treaty 
provides among other things, that Bhutan shall be free to import with the 
assistance and approval of the Government of India whatever arms, amuni- 
tions, warlike materials or stores may be required. for Bhutan, This 
arrangement will-hold good so long Government of Bhutan is friendly 
to Indis and there is no danger to India for such imports. Bhutan 
also agreed that there should be no export of arms and  ammunilions 
across the frontier of Bhutan either by the Government of Bhutan or by 
private individuals, The treaty also provides for extradition, 
As for the administration of the country, the ruler is absolute, 
There is no appeal, no court of Jaw. There is no political party. The 
country is divided into nine proyinces and each province is under the 


. ' administrative control of a Penlop who resembles the feudal zamindars 
M of India, It is through these nine — Fenlops and their chief secretaries 
that the Maharaja rules the country. А 
Кшег—Н..Н. The Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
NEPAL А 
Jk 
Moa .. Katmandu Area (sq. m.) 56,000 


B -ocked country between India and Tibet. Tts area 
is DURUM d BUENA with a population of about 5,580,000, The 
greater part. of the country is mountainous, The relations of Nepal with 
the Government of India were regulated by the treaty of 1816 and subse- 
quent agreements. With the transfer of power in India, the two Govern- 
ments have exchanged representatives at the highest level, epa has 
also established international relations with England and U.S.A. Nepai 
has three distinctions, Le, it is Ше only Hindu Independent State of the 
ns Mount Everest, the height measured mountain in the 
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Two treaties—one treaty of peace and frendship and other a treaty 
of trade and commerce have been signed between the Government of 
India and Nepal on July 31, 1950, In the first treaty, two Governments 
agree mutually to acknowledge and respect the complete sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and independence of each other, India and Nep 
will inform each other of “any serious friction or misunderstanding” with 
a neighbouring state likely to impair their relations. 

Two Governments agreed to appoint Consul-Generals. Government of 
Nepal shall be free to import from and through India arms, ammunitions, 
or warlike materials and equipment necessary for the security of Nepal. 
Both Governments agreed to grant on a reciprocal basis, to the nationals 
of one country in the territories of the other the same privileges in the 
matter of residence, ownership of property, participation in trade an 
‘commerce, movement and other privileges of a similar nature. In economic 


“matters, each Government guarantees “national treatment” to the 
citizens of the other in its territory. 


King—His Majesty Tribhuvan Bikram Shah Deva. 


TIBET 


Tibet occupies a strategic position between the northern frontier of Indian 
continent and borders of Soyiet Russia and communist China. With ap 
area of some 460,000 sq. miles, she has a population which is thought t9 
be near five million and of these it is said over 800,000 are Buddhist monks 
living in 3,000 nonasteries that are to be found scattered about the country- 
The altitude of Tibetan plateau averages 15,000 ft, but of course there аге 
many mountains considerably higher. Communications are for foot-traffic 
only and journeys must be reckoned in days and weeks. But it is qui 
wrong to think that the whole country as bleak, barren and cold. Tt js 
Chang Tang, the northern plateau, that is tree-less, windswept, bar t 
area. To the east and south-east the deep gorges of the rivers make UM, 

part a terrain that is difficult to penetrate. Much of the rest of d 
country is fertile and produces good crops. There are excellent | gra?’ 
grounds in western Tibet, described as a land of ‘milk and honey’ in 9 
a Брока i А йз tury and 

uddhism came into the country from India in the 8th centu 
the Tibetan has moulded it Tas гезер form of Lamaism. The strong 
religious leader during 0th to 13th centuries was a Bengali religion 

‘reformer Atisha and he was instrumental in spreading Buddhism in t Ki 
country, he 

The present Dalai Lama was discovered in 1935 two years after t 
death of the previous and 13th holder of the position. 

The Chinese influence and power on Tibet began in the 18th century 

when Chinese Emperor invaded the country and established E 

"But Chinese influence on Tibet was always loose and at the end of th 

19th century it was merely nominal. | ({. À | 


UL 
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An Anglo-Chinese Convention was signed in 1890 under which a trade 
centre was opened at Yatung in Tibet but it was never looked upon with 
(9 favour by Tibet which often violated this convention. As а result of this, 
! a Tibet Mission under the leadership of Col. Younghusband was sent to 

^ Lhasa when a fighting took place between Tibetans and the British. So 
Tibetans were forced to sign a new convention in September 7, 1904 
providing for erection of boundary posts between Sikkim and Tibet, opening 
of three trade marts, unrestricted traffic by existing routes and payment 
of heavy indemnity. This convention of 1904 was again ratified in 1906. 
From 1906 the Chinese Government tried to establish greater authority 
b over Tibet by force and Dalai Lama had to flee from the country, but in 
f 1912 when Chinese revolution- took place, Tibetans was able to drive 
n. Chinese almost beyond Tibet. Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa from India 
" where he had taken shelter. In 1913 a tripartite Conference was held in 
Simla between the Chinese, Tibetans and the British to settle their mutual 
IA relations, but at the last moment the Chinese withdrew from the Conference 
[A and the British and Tibetans signed a treaty which settled the relatioas 
| 7 between the two countries, 
| From 1918 to 1933 there were constant friction and fighting between the 
Chinese and Tibetans which kept the relation between two countries always 
| confused. In 1918 the Tibetans almost completely cleared the country of 
L Chinese troops. With the death of 13th Dalai Lama in 1933 the country 
was being ruled by regent. l4th Dalai Lama, the present occupant 
assumed the charge of the country in Sept, 1939. In 1923 the Panchen 
| Lama (second important Lama, also known аз Tashi Lama) had to flee to 
| China due to quarrel with Dalai Lama where he died їп 1937, A new 
incarnation found out as Panchen Lama was not accepted by Dalai Lama, 
This divided the country into parties. Communist Government in China 
Ў now tried to establish its firm hold on Tibet and took up the cause of 
x Panchen Lama and invaded the country on the pretext of liberating Tibet 
7 in 1950. The Communist Government of China have greatly consolidated 
their position and Tibet is now practically a province of China. 
è Relations with India—All the previous treaties governing the relations 
between India and Tibet were scrapped and a new treaty was signed 
between India and the People’s Republic of China on 29th April, 1954, 
agreement the following five basic Principles are 
mentioned—mutual respect for each others territorial integrity and 
sovercignty, mutual non-agression, mutual non-interference in each others 
| internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and Peaceful co-existence, 
i. The main terms are as follows—(1) China may establish trade agencies 
at New Delhi, Calcutta and Kalimpong. (2) Government of India may 
establish trade agencies at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok. (3) Government 
of China agrees to specify (a) Yatung, (b) Gyantse and (c) Phari as 
markets for trade; the Government of India agrees that trade may be 
carried on in India including places like (a) Kalimpong, (b) Siliguri, (c) 
Calcutta according to customary practice. (4) Pilgrims from India may 
Visit Kailash and Manossarowar in Tibet region and pilgrims from Tibet. 
"ау visit Banaras, Sarnath, Gaya and Sanchi in India. Pilgrims custo- 
ily visiting Lhasa may continue to do so in accordance with custom, 
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(5) ‘Traders and pilgrims of both countries may travel by following р 
(a) Shipki La Fass, (b) Мапа Pass, (с) Niti Pass, (d) Kungri Bingri Pass, 
(e) Darma Pass, (f) Lipu Lekh Pass. at. A 

It has been agreed that India will withdraw her milifary escorts 


stationed at Yatung and Gyantse. 


Se 
m PAKISTAN 
К 
Сарат Karachi Area (sq. m.) .. 364,737 
gapit 758,42,000 ^ Pop. per sq. om.“ .. 208 


Population 


Area—The area of Pakistan is 364,737 square miles, Pakistan 
comprises two regions, generally spoken of as West Pakistan and East 
Pakistan lying respectively to the north-west and north-east of India. 
While West Pakistan embraces practically the whole of the valley of the 
Tndus and its tributaries on either side, East Pakistan covers the vast 
ower valley of the Brahmaputra. The two region are separated from 
each other by about a thousand miles of Indian territory. The distance 
"between two Pakistan by sea is 3,000 miles, s: 
Western Pakistan—It comprises the West Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
North-West Frontier Province and the tribal areas and states that lie 
between that province and Afghanistan and the other acceding States. 
Punjab—Comprises the western. part of the former Punjab province 
as defined by Sir Cyril Radcliffe's boundary award, Under the award, 
the districts attached to Pakistan are (a) Lahore division with Lahore 
ujranwala, Gurdaspur, Sheikpura and Sialkot as its main centres, (b 
^ Rawalpindi division including Rawalpindi, Attock, Jhelum, Mianwali a 
hahpur (c) Multan division including Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
mery and Muzaffargarh. Е m. 
Frontier Province—Is the most strategic province | 
s incorporated in Pakistan as a result of the referendum | p. 
s of the settled districts and tribal areas, 
est Frontier Province is the country lying morth 
the Indus and the Durand boundary line of 
ce falls into three distinct geographical sections + 
Hazara; the “settled districts” of Peshawats —— 
d Dera Ismail Khan, lying between the Indus 
f the north; and the wild, rugged, arid ап 
and west between the settled districts 204 - 


i 


9 “Si 
the division « Ap 

(excluding of 50,297 sq. miles and a popul 
_ 46,08,000 acc g to 1951 census. Sind coast lines are пса z 
belongs to Great Indian Desert. att 
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(c) Baluchistan States covering 79,546 sq. miles of which Kalet and 
‚„ Las Bela are the most important. The Province is predominantly 
) Muslim. The climate is  semi-desert or desert. The province ig 
outside the ‘influence of monsoon, Rainfall does not usually exceed 
8 inches in a year. The density of population is the smallest of- all 
provinces of India and Pakistan. The people belong to the three princi- 
pal races,—Brahui, Baluchi and Pathan, Most of the territory of 
Baluchistan consists of four States, Kalat, Las Bela, Ukaran and Makran, 
which have been merged with Baluchistan in 1954. [ 

East Pakistan—Consists of East Bengal and Sylhet 
Though fringed with hills оп its northern and eastern borders, _ 
East Pakistan is almost wholly a country of plains. Few parts. 
of it are more than 600 feet above sea level. It is watered by mighty 
rivers such as.the great silt-bearing Brahmaputra and the channels into 
which the Ganges pours itself in its rush towards the sea. The monsoon. 
{ winds bring an abundance of rainfall and consequently 


district, 


there are in 

addition snow-fed rivers, innumerable Streams, large апа! small and 

A depressions full of water. It consists following — districts— (a) 
Chittagong Division including the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali, | 

M Tippera and Chittagong Hill Tracts, (b) Dacca Division including the - 


districts of Dacca, Faridpur, Bakerganj and Mymensingh, 
Division including the districts of Rajshahi, Rangpur, 
... Dinajpur, Kushtea, Jessore and Khulna. 


(c) Rajshahi | 
Pabna, Bogra, 


ША Pakistan States—The States that have „Joined Pakistan are 33; 
Ae follows—Bhawalpur, Kalat, Khairpur, Las Bela, Kharan, Chitral, Dir, Swat, | 
| Amab and Phulera, of these, Bhawalpur is in the extreme south-west of - 


Punjab. The State has an area of 17,471 эч. miles, 

Khairpur State lies in Upper Sind with an area of over 6,050 sq. - 
miles, The climate is hot and dry, because the average rainfall is never 

. more than 15” per year. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the | 
= People. Wheat, cotton. and. other grains are the main products. 4 

Chitral lies in the north-west of Western Pakistan. Tt has an 
area of about 4,000 sq. miles. The valleys of the State are extremely у 
fertile. Wheat, barley, maize, and rice are grown ehundantly, EC 

Dir is a small State of 3,000 sq. miles. 

Swat is situated in the valley of Swat river on the 
N.W.F. Province. It can be divided into two sections—Swat 
and Sw. roper. i 
; ү AS s Ша in the upper valley of the Indus, lis 
only 225 sq. miles, 

Phulera is another small State, It consists of 98 small wi A 
Religion—The dominant religion of Pakistan is Islam, Hindu. 
population in Western Pakisten is now very small after mass evacuati 
following the communal riots. In East Pakistan due to migration, Hind 
population would be less du 20 p.c. ‘There is considerable Chris 
population in West Punjab. | - 
k ТЕН та the extreme North-West of Pakistan, 
tu and Brahui languages are spoken. Тһе. princi 
VoM vince is Pushtu which does not*belong to 
a И н 
p. rye 


area jig 


VN 


ages И 


p.t. v 
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family of language. The language of Sindh is Sindhi written in Perso- 
Arabic script. Urdu is the main language in Punjab. But Punjabi 

is also spoken by the large number of people in Punjab, which is a sister 
‘dialect of prakrit and bears a close resemblance of Urdu. Bengali is 
spoken by the 99 per cent of the East Bengal and Sylhet. Д 
Agrieulture—Agriculture is the mainstay of the Dominion. Pakistan's 
position regarding agriculture is superior to India, The soil is naturally 
fertile and while Eastern Pakistan has an abundance of rainfall, Western 

- Pakistan has one of the world’s finest systems of canal irrigation. The 
‘principal agricultural produce of Pakistan is rice, wheat, jawar, bajra, 
maize, cotton, tobacco and jute. Food crops mainly rice and wheat 
account for 77.5 p.c. of the total area under pricipal crops. About 75 
per cent of Indian jute is produced in Pakistan and along with long and 
"medium staple cottons of West Punjab and Sind, she occupies an envi- 

' able position. Main centre of Pakistan’s rice production is East 


Bengal. Pakistan is an agricultural surplus area and normaly has a 
. surplus for export. 


'"Trade—Pakistan's chief exports are cotton and jute, which together 
make up well over half the value of the country's export trade, followed 
by hides and skins, fish and fertilisers etc., in that order. 

a Pakistan's imports comprise iron, steel and other metals, machinery, 
M cons coal, mineral oils, cotton, woollen and silk yarn and cloth. 
про» cars, bicycles, radios, instruments and apparatus of yarious kinds, 
china and glassware, medicines, drugs and luxury goods. The most 
ролл of manufactured goods аге cotton textiles which account for 
about 50 p.c. of the total imports. India United Kingdom and U.S.A. 

are the Principal exporting countries, j y 
СЯ Livestock and Fisheries—In the agricultural economy of Pakistan, 
4 ivestock plays an important role. Pakistan produces annually 4,000,000 
m pieces of hide and 5,000,000 pieces of skin, ‘Those are exported mostly 

to Europe and America, as also 250,000 tons of bones. Pakistan 
Й Possesses some of the best breeds of cattle, sheep, goats, horses and camels, 

. The well-defined breeds of cattle are Red Sindhi and Sahiwal for milk, 

Thari, Bhagnari and Dhanni for draught and Lohani and Rojhan, a light 
‘type. Ravi and Nili are well-known buffalo breeds. Most of the sheep 

pulation is confined to Western Pakistan, The important sheep 
breeding areas are N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and Sindh. The important 
‘breeds of sheep arc fattailel Hashtnagri, Harnai, Bibrik and Waziri and 
_ thin-tailed Demani, Kaghani and Sohi. Baluchistan and West Punjab 
_ аге the best horse breeding areas. Camels are bred in the arid regions 
particularly in Sind, Bhawalpur and Makran. 
© aœ „M fisheries too, Pakistan has abundant resources. East Bengal, 
. Sind and Baluchistan have access to marine fisheries. The Gangetic 
delta of the Sunderbans and Indus delta are extremely rich in estuarine 
fisheries. Е 

Minerals—Pakistan is not rich in mineral resources excepting iD 
chromite, gypsum and to some extent in petroleum. Baluchistan has 
considerable untapped mineral wealth. In Chitral, Pakistan has the sU 
continents only deposits of ‘antimony. : ) 
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Industries—Pakistan is essentially an agricultural country. She has 
neither big industries nor developed mineral resources, 

Its main cottage industries are rugs, carpets, grass-mating. It leads 
Indian sub-continent in the manufacture of sports goods in Sialkot. 
Sind produces salt, cement, cotton, woollen goods, etc. In N.W.F.P. Pakistan 
has plenty of sheep, poultry, drugs and fruit production, Some of the 
finest wools are to be found in this province. Date-palm is the chief 
production of Baluchistan, Sugar, rice, bamboo, jute, tea and tobacco 


' are found in plentiful quantity in East Bengal. Baluchistan is practically 


one of the world’s greatest fruit and vegetable growing areas, 

Fruit industry—Baluchistan is the permier fruit-growing area of 
Pakistan. It produces large quantities of excellent fruits, such as melons, 
apples, grapes, cherries, apricots, peaches, pears and plums, Fruits are 
being increasingly exported and it has developed into a big industry. 
N.W.F.P. and West Punjab are also great fruitgrowing areas, 


CENSUS OF PAKISTAN—1951 
(total populations—1000's) 


Area (sq.m.) Population Persons per 
sq. mile, 

Pakistan .. ВОТ їр 208 
Baluchistan Bo sy ,22 11 
Baluchistan States dc 79,546 5,52 6-9 
East Bengal + 54,501 4,20,63 777 
Federal Capital, Karachi 812 11,26 1,378 
N. W. F. P. oa 13,560 32,53 240 
N W. F. P. (Frontier 

Regions) 95 25,699 26,47 103 
Punjab oe 62,245 1,88,28 302 
Bhawalpur 3 17471 18,23 104 
Sind 50.397 46,08 91 
Khairpur State , aS 6,050 3,20 53 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
Governor-General—H. E. Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, 


CENTRAL MINISTERS 


“Mr, Mahommed Ali—Prime Minister Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur (Information 


(Fore, 5 ith _ & Broadcasting and Education), 
Pret Cam ш К SNC Mall erie) ay 
Chaudhury Mahomed Ali (Finance). Dr. Khan Sehib (Communications) 
М. A, Н. Ispahani (Industries). Habib Ibrahim Rahimatoola (Com- 


Gen. Iskander Mirza (Interior, States merce). 
& pu epi ety Н. S. Suhrawardy (Justice), 


(4 hum КО ЛУШ??? У' 
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Col. Abid Hussain Shah (Food.) Sardar Amir Азаа Khan (Refugee & 
Sardar Mumtaz Ali Khan (Information. 


Rehabilitation) —Deputy Minister. 
& Broadcasting & Kashmir.) Gen. Mohd. Ayub Khan (Defence). 


Abu Hassan Sarkar. (Health.) Ghiasuddin Pathan (Agriculture.) 
ARMY, NAVY & AIR FORCE HEADS 


Commander-in-Chief, Army—Gen, Commander-in-Chief, Royal Parkistan. 
Mohd. Ayub Khan, 


Navy—Rear-Admiral H. M. S. 
Commander-in-Chief, Royal Pakistan ^ Chowdhuri. 


Air Force—Air Vice-Marshal L. W. 
Cannon, 


EAST BENGAL 
Governor—H, E. К. Sahabuddin. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
{ Governor—Khzn Qurban Ali Khan 


Ministers 
Sardar Abdur Rashid Khan—Chief Khan Malik-Ur-Rahman Kayani. 
Minister. Samsul Haq. 
Main Zaffar Shah, Farid Khan. 
Mohd. Ayub Khan. 
PUNJAB 


Governor—Mustaq Ahmed Gurmani 
Ministers i 
Malik 


ada. —Prime Muzzaffar Ali Kh izi 
Minister, °° Khan Noon—Prime илат Ali Khan Qizilbash, 
ardar Abdul Hamid Dastri. Mohd. Alamdar Shah Gilani. 
Sardar Mohd, Khan Leghari. Sheikh Massood Said, 
- Rana Abdul Hamid Khan 
SIND 
h Governor—The Khan of Mamdot 
P. 4 Ministers 


M. A. Khuhto—Chief Minister. 

ir Ali Mohammed Roshidi. x ) 
x lawalpur—Lt-Gen. H. S. Sir Sadiq Mohd, Khan—Ruler, 
Kalat State—Maj. H. 


Haji Moula Bux, 


jc 
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REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


President : 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 


Vice-President : , 
DEISI Radhakrishnan, 


Prime Minister; _ | 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, | 


Chief Justice of India: 
Hon. Mr. Justice В. К. Mukherjee. 


SECRETARIES OF THE PRESIDENT & PRIME MINISTER 
Secrtary to President—Sri Shavax Principal Private Secretary to thek 
ДАЛП; И Prime Minister—Shri B, N Каш d 
Military Secy. to the President— Cabinet Secretary—Shri YN. 
Maj.-Gen. B, Chatterjee. Sukthankar, 1.C.S, А 


r 


SECRETARIES TO THE GOVENMENT OF INDIA 


Minist Natural Resources & Ministry of Finance é 
(CP шарла ^ Affairs) —K. С. Ambegaokar, LCs 

Ministry ` of Education —Humayun. House of the People—N. N. Kaul, 
Kabir, N ; Council of States—S. М. Mukerjee, 

Ministry of Communications—B. N. Ministry of Labour—Vishnu Sahay. 
Jha, T.C.S, 1.С.5. SY: 


(Econ эт 


Ministry of Food—WH, М. Patel, 
Affairs—N; 


Айаз Е 


e Affairs (Ay № 
АЗЕ 


LAS КА а. wg re „6% 


Nr ee Commerce & Industry— 
V. R. Iyengar, І.С.5. 
Miu of Information & Broad-. 
casting—P. M. А ASH 
Ministry of Law & Minority Affairs— 
K. V. K. Sundaram. 

Ministry of Railways (Ry. Board)— 
A. Hildreth, 

Ministry of Rehabilitation—C.N. 
Chandra, ICS 


Ministry of Transport—N. M. Ayyar, 
TOSI 2 
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Ministry of Production—S. S. Khera, 
ICS. 


Ministry of Works, Housing & 
Supply—M. R. Sachdeva, I.C.S. 

Monsey of Health—V. K. B. Fillai, 

I: CS: 

Planning Commission—Y. N. Suthan- 
kar, EF 

Ministry of imien ien & Power— 
T. Sivasankar, I 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Shri M, D. Bhat, 1.С.5., (Chairman) 
Mr. B. N. Adarkar, (Member). 
Dr. В. N. Das Gupta, (Member). 


Rama Subban (Member). 
Dr. Р. К. Malhotra—Secretary. 
Mr, Р. L. Kumar—Technical Adviser. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 


. Hon. Justic Bij 
wha eee Kumar Mukherjee, 
т. Justice S, R. Das, 
Mr. Justic Vivian Bee, i ice 
Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati, Judge. 


Mr. 
yee TALI Venkatarama Aiyar, 


S Pande, (Chairman JA 
: hattacharjec, 
QUE RA of Railways 


Pasa Tol: Mukherjee, 
Engineering) , 


(Financial 
i ember, 


n (Chairman 


Mr. Justice 
Judge. 
Mr. Buvaneshwar 


B. Jagannadha Das, 

Prasad Singh, 
де. 

Saiyad Jafar Imam, Judge. 


THE RAILWAY BOARD 


K. P. Mushran, (Member, Staff). 
К. В. Mathur, (Member, Tragsportae 
tion). 


CENTR 
; Kanwar Sai AL WATER & POWER COMMISSION 


. Mithal, 


RNB 


anerjee, LCS. (Chairman) 
| Fr. A. Faizee, (Member). 
Kanungo, (Member), ` 


H. L. Vadera. 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Shri N. Govindarajan, (Member) . 
Shri C. B. Nagarkar, (Member). 
Shi N. K. Siddhanta, (Member). 


IMPORTANT POSTS 


- Solicitor-Ceneral of India—Sri C. К. 
Daphtary. 
Attorney-General 


Sitalvad. of Indie M. С. 


alt 
NCC & Auditor-General—A. К. 


Director Cote Posts & Telegraphs 
—M. . Philip I.C.S. 

Director-General Ordnance Factories 
—K. K. Framji. 


E Mer) of Civil Aviation— Surveyor-General of India—Brigadiet | 
I. H. 


. Wilson. 
Director-General 
R. Patel. 


of Shipping—B- 


| P 
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Director-General of Observatories— 
Dr. S. C. Roy. 

Controller of Patents & Designs—K. 
Seshagiri Rao. 

Controller of Printing & Stationery— 
C. A. Subramanyam. 

Commissioner, Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes—L. M. Shrikant. 

Director-General of Archaeology—A. 
Ghosh. 

Director of Anthropology—Dr. IBS: 
Guha. 

Director-General of Health Services— 
Lt.-Col. С. К. Lakshmanan. 

Director-General of Resetilement and 

Employment—E. V. Damodaran. 
Chief Election Commissioner—S. Sen, 
I.C,S. 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE 
Commander- Chief of the 


Chief of Army Staff and 
in-Chief, Indian Army—General 
Maharaj Shri Rajendrasinhiji, DSO. 

Chief of Naval Staff and C-in-C, 
Indian | Navy—Admiral 
Pizey. 


Indian Army 
General Officer. Commanding-in-Chief, General 0 


Southern Command—Lieutenant- 
General S. M. Shrinagesh. 

General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command—Lieutenant- 
General Sant Singh. 


Sir Mark Lt.General 
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Director-General, 
Das, I.C.S. 
Director, Council oj Scientific and 

Industrial Research—Vacant, 

Director, Zoological Survey of India 
—Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Director, Geological Survey of India 
—Dr. K. S. Krishnan. 

Director of Archives—B. A. Saletore. 

Principal Press Information Officer 
—M. L. Bhardwa. A 

Director-General of Commercial 
litelligence & Statistics—P. M. 
Mukerjee. 

Accountant-General—Narahari Rao. 

Community Project Administrator— 
S. K. Dey. 

Chairman, Indian Airline Corpora- 
tion—Sankar Prassad, I.C.S. 


Air Staff and C-in-C, 
Indian Air Force—Air Marshal S. 
Mukerjee, OBE. 


S. M. Srinagesh—Com- 


mander,  in-Chief, Indian Army, 


designate. 


fficer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Command—Lieutenant- 


Wester AES 


General К. S. Thimayya, 


Indian Navy 


-Flag Officer (Flotillas) Indian Fleet Commodore-in-Charge, 


(FOFIF)—Rear-Admiral Е. А. 
Ballance. 

-Commodore-in-Charge, Bombay— 
Commodore A. K. Chatterjee. 


Cochin—Com- 
modore B. S. Soman, ЫЕ 


Naval Officer-in-Charge, Vishakhapat- 


nam—Captain R. S. David. 


ў ч | Indian Air Force - 
Air Officer Commanding, Operational Air Officer Commanding, Maintenance 


Command, Palam—Air Commodore 
р. A. В. Nanda. 

Air Officer Commanding, Training 
Command, Bangalore—Air Commo- 
dore S. N. Goyal, MBE. 


Command—Group  Captai A 
der Singh. атсан 
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GENERAL MAN. AGERS, INDIAN RAILWAYS 


Northern Railuay—M. K. Kaul. 
Central Railway—M. N. 
_ Eastern Railway—A. K. Basu. 
Western Railway—P. N. Saxena 


Chakravarti. 


Southern Railway—T. A. Joseph. 
North-Eastern Railway—B. Arora 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works— 
Karnail Singh. 


DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION 


P, S. Ran—Chairman. 
. P. P. Verma 


А. B. Ganguli, I.C.S. 


PLANNING COMMISSION 


C hi tarman—Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Dy. Chairman—V. T. Krishnamachari. 


Ay COUNTRY AME 
ni Ra H5 Bhagwat EIE i 
| Argentina -. Vacant 


pos um К. К, Chettur 
Ду 
| Brazi 
; Brazil ET Raja Шиг Singh 
а í 
Burma R БЫ ae 


++ N. Raghavan 
Dharma Vira 


Ali Үауаг 


Nawab 


Vijayalakhmi Pandit 


4 £O 
+. S. Dutt, 


KOSE 


Jung 


Members—Gulzarilal Nanda, 


C. D. Deshmukh. 
К. C. Neogi. 


INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 
р 1. EMBASSIES 


DESIGNATION AND ADDRESS 
Ambassador, Kabul, 
‘Ambassador, Lavelle 462 (5th floor), 


Buenos Aires, (Concurrently 
Minister to Chile). 
Ambassador, (Concurrently Minister 


to Luxemburg), Embassy of India, 
62, Avenue Franklin Roosevelt, 
Brussels, 

Ambassador, Rua Baroa de Flamengo, 
22, Apt. 801-802 Rio de Janeiro. 
Ambassador, Randeria Buildings» 
Rangoon. 
Ambassador, 32, Legation St, East 
Peking. 
Ambassador, 22, 
Prague III. 
Ambassador. Egypt, | 
currently Minister to 
Jordan, Syria and Libya. 


‘Thun oyaska, 


Ambassador (Also High Commissio. “4 


ner for India in the U.K.), me 
House, Aldwych, London W.C. 2 


_ Ambassador, Addis мари 


Ambassador, 15, Rue Alfr. ed 
denea, Paris. NA Minis- 
‘ter ie ИЕ " 4 

mbassador (Also pun of t (d 
А9 йр и 262 Kobl e 


Cairo, (Con- - 
Lebanon, | 


Traq 


Japan 


Mexico 


Nepal 


Poland 
Switzerland 


n "Thailand 
Turkey 
U.S.A. 


j / Yugoslavia 


Y 


Australia 


i { j New Zealand... Gen. К. M. Cariappa , 


WT South Africa MCA. 
K United Kingdom ^ Mis - Vijaylakshmi. 
hoa EU EE 
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Dr. Tara Chand | 
В, R. Sen 


Khub Chand 
В. R. Sen, І.С.5. 
G. L. Mehta 


-. ‘Bhashvan Sahay L.CS. 
Netherlands .. B, N. Chakravarty 


.. K. P. S. Menon 
Y. D. Gundevia 


.. P. A. Menon 
-. S: М Haskar 
-. G. L. Mehta 


.. K. P. S. Menon 


.. Rajeshwar Dayal 


2. HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


+. Сеп. К. M, Cariappa 


Dr. M, A.. Rauf 


LOC Desai 9 
.. N. V. Rao 


-. N. K. Roy „ Chau- | 


dhury, 1.C,S. 


Vacant. 


Wat oa) 


Dy. High Commissioner, Dacca, | 


Zealand (also of Australia), о 


- High Commissioner, Тад; b 
"House — Aldwy h, Lo a 


E ASTE e AU йм 
ТААЛ з n JENA "i 


n 
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Ambassador, Avenue Shah Raza, 
Tehran. 
Ambassador, (Also concurrently 
to Yugoslavia), Embassy of 
India, Rome. 
Ambassador, Indian Embassy, 
Baghdad. 
Ambassador, Embassy of India, 
Tokio. : 
Ambassador, 
U.S.A.). 
Ambassador, Kathmandu, 
Ambassador, Embassy of India, 
The Hague. 
Ambassador, Poland, Warshow, 
Ambassador, 59, Thua ‘Trassee 
Berne. 
Ambassador, Bangkok, 
Ambassador, Ankara, 
Ambassador, 2107, Massachu- A 
setts Avenue, (Washington D.C. 
(Concurrently Ambassador to 
Mexico). | 
Ambassador, Embassy of India, . 
Moscow (Concurrently ambas- —-. 
sador to Hungary and Po. | 
land). c 
Ambassador, of Belgrade, also 
(concurrently accredited as 
Envoy _ Extraordinary to 
Bulgaria. 


* 


(Concurrently to 


1 
y 
ч 
b ^ - 
High Commissioner (Concur- ye 
rently to New Zealand), Civie wy 
Centre, Canberra, L 3 
High Commissioner, 200, Mcla- | 
ren St, Ottawa. TUN 
High Commissioner, Colombo 
High Commissioner, . Karachi, | 
Dy. High Commissioner 144, 
Lahore, Sh 


High ^ Commissioner New 


W. C. 21 (Conc 
bassador of | 
W n " NT 
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3. LEGATIONS 
Austria .. Y. D. Gundevia Minister (Also Ambassador to 
Switzerland), 18, Jungfraus- 
trasse, Berne. 


Bulgaria .. Rajeswar Dayal Envoy Extraordinary & Minister 
Pleni polenteay. 
Chili bo Vacant Pd ee 
Cambodia .. В. K. Acharya, LCS. Minister to Cambodia. 
Denmark .. А. С. Nambiar Minister, Stockholom (Сол- 
currently to Sweden and 
Finland). $ 
Finland .. А. C. Nambiar Minister (Concurrently Minister 
to Sweden & Denmark) ; Lega- 
tion of India, Strandevageon 47, 
i 7 IV Stockholm. 
Jordan .. Ali Yavar Junj Minister, Embassy of India, 29, 
A Sharia Hassan Pasha, Cairo, 
Libya Nori Do. Do 
Lebanon ч Do. Do 
Luxemburg .. К. K. Chettur Minister (Concurrently Ambas- 


sador to Belgium). 62, Avenue 

Franklin Roosevelt, Brussels, 
Norway FV ысул» Minister (Concurrently Ambas- 
- sador to France). 7, Avenue 

^ Keleber, Paris. 
Philippines .. M. R. A. Baig Envoy Extraordinary & Minister 
à Plenipotentiary, Manila, 

Sweden .. A.C. Nambiar Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
y ter Plenipotentiary, (Concur- 
rently Minister to Denmark and 
Finland), Legation of India, 


í NTA Stockholm, 
Syria .. John A. Thivy Envoy Extraordinary & Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Damascus, 
-Vatican .. Y. D. Gundevia Minister (Also Ambassador, 


Switzerland and Minister in 
Austria) ; Legation of India, 18, 
Jungfraustrasse, Berne. 

: ; 4. SPECIAL MISSIONS ANE 
Malaya ' .. R. K. Tandon, L.C S. Commissioner, Government of 
India.in Malaya with jurisdic- 

" tion over Federation of Malaya, 

Singapore, North Borneo, Sara- 
wak and Brunel, 


Tibet, Sikkim 


Bhutan а АТО Political Officer, Gangtok, 2 
EON ; NL us s Permanent Rep, of the Govt, or 
United Nations- - India to U.N., New уоп oe fer ud 


don SÀN Ai ‘Lee Feu ЧАК „ү ii T 


1 
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5. CONSULATES.GENERAL & CONSULATES 


Alexandria .. Raghunath Sinha Consul-General for India, 

Copenhagen .. Victor В, Strand Consulate-General оғ India, 
Stockholom. 

Geneva „+, 57 беп Consul-General, Geneva, 

Helsinki +» Juho Savis Hony. Consul-General of India. 

Jedda (Saudi 

Arabia) -.. M. K. Kidwai Consul-General of India, Jedda. 

Kashgar (China) Vacant Consulate-General of India, 

Lhasa +» А, K. Sen Consulate-General of India, 

asa, 
Meshed * A. M. Khan” | К а of Inde. 
New York: | . S. Lall onsu'-General of India, 3, East 
ik ыр ҮШ St. New York, 

Saigon +. О.Р. Mohla ice-Consul of India, Saigon, 

San Francisco М. A, Hussain Consul-General оғ India, 
San Francisco, 

Shanghai +» D. Murugesan Consul-General of India, Bund, 
hanghai, 

Medan +» Jagat Singh Consul for India, Medan 

' ; (Indonesia). 
4 Hanoi .. Vacant 


6. VICE-CONSULATES 


Jalalabad / 
н Vice-Consul for India, Jalalabad, 
Eum. ea ne anni Wace. consul for India, Xanada- 
аг. 
Г Vice-Consul of India, Zahid 
Zahidan .. Vacant (East Iran). an 
d 7. AGENCIES 
Ceylon P. S. Menon Agent of the Govt. of India, 
куйте гө? Kendy. 
Mi ishn: 
alaya 9 ras ye Aimane Agent to the Goyt, of India, 
а до, Каша Lumpur. 
Gyan 1 Ind. Trade Agent, Gyantse 
 ’yantse sr Pemba Tsering (Tibet). NS 
Gar i Ind. Trade Agent, Gartok, 
Е Зант ERR (West-Tibet), 
Yatung АИСТ СБ 1 Ind. Trade Agent, Yatung 


(Tibet). 


ШКЕМ А ASA pl ХЫ 


iss o NARRA d MR а p NC 7 лы? 
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: 3 8, COMMISSIONS 
Br. East Afrcia .. M. Gopala Menon Commissioner for Govt. 
4 of India, accredited 
to Southern Rhodesia, 
T Northern Rhodesia and 

Nayasaland (and con- * 
currently accredited as 
Consul-General ° 


it 5 India) Belgian Congo 
| and Ruanda Urundi. 
Aden .. ‘A. S. Dhawan Commissioner for Govt. of 


India, Aden. 


British West Indies 


(including Br. G Guiana). .. Badrinath Nafda Commissioner for Govern" 
ment of India in Port o 


mE » А 
“жш Spain, Trinidad, BWI. 
2d Д .. Devi Diyal Bhatia Commissioner for the 
j . Govt. of India, Fiji 
i { V. B. " Building, Wai- 
manu Road, Suva 
үе +. A. М. Sahay Commissioner for Govt. | 
' of India, Champ-de-Mars. _ 
old ae 7 Port Louis, Mauritins, 
e X "f ^oc o. Rameshwar Rao Commissioner for India. 
E. ong |. ГОИ p. (RS. Mani Commissioner for India. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE 


REPRESENTATIVES, / 


EUROPE ae 

Name and Address "Sphere of Activities 
^. Dharam Vira, Commercial United Kingdom anc Y 
Adviser to the High Eire. | 
Commissioner. for India, p 
*India House," Agen 


M. Р. “Matha БА: sty CO 
` mercial | secy, 1 
Indian Embassay, 

Alfred  Dehoder q. Paris 
XVI eme. 
1. S. Mehta, А Secy. 
Legation of India, 18, 
Jungfraustrasse, Berne А 
(Switzerlanc 95 ` 


Vienna 


ме 
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B. P. Adarkar, Commer- 
cial Councillor, Embassy 
of India in Germany, 
262, Koblenzer Strasse, 
Bonn, Germany. 

K. V. Ramaswamy, Indian 
Vice-Consul cum Atta- 


|. che, 69, Strenwartes- 
trasse, Vienna b 
Austria. 
AMERICA 


.. A. 5. Lall, Consul-General 
for India, 3 East 64th 


Street, New York, 21, 


General for India, 417, 
Montgomery St, San 
Trancisco, California. 

V. C. Vijaya Raghvan, 2nd 
Commercial Secy., Indian 
Embassy, Avenide Roque 
Saenz Pena 628 Buenos. 
Aires (Argentina). 


ү. С. Trivedi, First Secy., 
Commission _ in East 
Africa & India Govt. 
Trade Commissioner, 
“Africa House,” Killin- 
dini Road, Р. Box No. 
614, Mombasa, (Kenya). 
S. P. Ratnam, lst Com- 
mercial Secretary, Em- 
bassy of India and Ind. 
Government Trade. Com- 
missioner, Basir 
Building No. 5, Rue 
‘Adib Bey. Issac, Ayenue 
de la Reine Nazli, Al- 
exandria (Egypt). 
AUSTRAL. 

Dr T. G: Menon, lst 

Commercial . Secy., igh 
Commissioner of India ; 
Prudential Building, 39- 
40, Martin Place, 
Sydney, Australia. 


ИГУ, 0 


Nd 


Germany. 


Austria. 


East U.S.A. & Cuba. 


N.Y. ^ 
M. A. Hussain, Consul- West U.S.A. 


Argentine, Bolivi 
Chile, Paraguay didi 
Uruguay. 


East Africa — (Ki 
Uganda and Tania. 
nyika), Zazibar, Rho- 
desia & Nyasaland, 


Syria, Egypt, Trans- 
jordan Sudan, Leba- 
non & Cyprus. 


АРРА W Le Te чү" 
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Wellington .. B. Sanyal, lst Commer- New Zealand. 
cial Secy, High Com- 
missioner of India, New 


Zealand, 49, Willis St, «t» à 
Wellington. к 
ASIA | 
+. V. C. Trivedi, First Secy. Japan. MA AAN. 


Embassy of India, Em- 
pire House (Naig Build- 
ing) Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
Papa 


+. B. К. Masand, Secretary, 
r H Commissioner for 
f India in Ceylon, Fort 


Colombo. 
.. H. N. Vibhakar, 151 Com- 
mercial Secy., Indian 
Embassy, Randeri a 
Building Phayre St, 
Rangoon, 
.. Rajkumar Raghunath; 
Sinha of Sitamau, Ist 
{ Commercial Secy., High 
Piste if Commissioner of India, 
a б Chartered Bank Cham- 


MER р bers, Valika Mahal, N. 
d Jw J. Setna Road, New 

v. Town, Karachi. Г, ^ 
Dacca T .. P. Das Gupta, Ist Com- East Pakistan. | 


\ mercial Secy., High Com- 
- missioner of India, Gopi ME 
Krishna Lane, р Wari, nd i i 

. Dacca. " 
Mr. J: Coelho,” Ist Gom Hongkong 
mercial Secy, to the 

Rep. of India in ERRAT Ён ГА, id 
Тай . House, | Singa- | 


КҮЛГҮЛӨ; 
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‚Адеп *.. А. В. Thadani, Commis- Aden, Br. Somaliland 
sioner for the Govt. of and Italian Somali- 
India, Aden, land. 

Bangko -. Gurbachan Singh, 2nd Thailand. 
Commercial Secretary, 


Embassy of India, Bang- 
kok, (Thailand). 


FOREIGN DIPLOMATS IN INDIA 


Country Designation Name 
AMBASSADORS Hox Sia ч 
Afghanistan .. Ambassador. Extraor- . E. Sirdar Abdul Hossain, 
н dinary & Plenipoten- Aziz New Delhi, 
Argentina es Do. ane Rene Lawson, New 
eini. 
Tue Do. H. E. Count D” Aspremont- 
Belgium = Lynden, New Delhi, 
Do. Н. E. Mr, I. Falcao, New | 
Ty Delhi, 
д Do. Н. E. Maha Thray Sithu U. 
P Kyin, New peu 
| Do. Н. E. Gen. Yuen Chung- 
5 ч hisien, New Delhi. | 
"EN рә Dr. Ladislay Dudlil New 
xf Delhi. 
Do. Н. E. Mons. Ismail Kamel i 
" Do. H. E. Ras Imru Hüile | 
e Selassie, — 2, Aurangzeb | 
Road, New Delhi. 
Do. Н. E. Count Stanislas Os- 
те 1 \ trorog, New Delhi. 
Do. H. E. Mons. Mohd. Salim 
e^ . med Nex Delhi. 
N H. Е. Dr. E. W. Meyer, N. 
pi Peter Kos, N Delhi. LN. 
Жм ыш! eter Kos. New Delhi 
A Axbaseadok Extraor- Ў 


1 d * t 
\ Н. E. Dr, L. N. Paler, New 
potentiary. | Delhi.” АЫ УА, 


гү. 
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Nepal ee Do. H. E. Mahendra Bikram 
А Shah. 
Netherlands on Do. Н. E, Baron Е. С. А, i 
Van Pallandt, New Delhi. 
Poland Go Do. H. E Jerzy Goudzinski, 
New Delhi. 
"Thailand do Do. Н. Е. Phra  Bahiddhs | 
Nukara. New Delhi. | 
Turkey .. Do. H. E. Naman Tahir Seymem 
New Delhi. 
USA. 5 Do. Н. E. John Sherman Cooper 
New Delhi. 
USSR. T. Do. H. E. Mons. Mikhail Men- 
{ shikoy, New Delhi. | 
"Yugoslavia ad Do. s H. E. Dr. Gojko Nikolis- 
New Delhi. 
4 HIGH COMMISSIONS 
Australia ++ ++ High Commissioner, Н. E. Mr. W. R, Crocker- 
j New Delhi. i 
Кера . Do. H.E. Mr. Escot M. Reid, 
ew Delhi. 
‘Ceylon i Do. H. Е. Sir Edwin Duy 
t; Wijeyeratne, New Delhi. _ 
Pakistan os - Do. Н. E Raja Gazanfar АЕ | 
y Khan, New Delhi. 
United 
Kingdom a Do. Н. E. Sir Alexander Clutt- 
erbuck, New Delhi. 
4 LEGATIONS Y 
(Austria ++ Charge de'Affaires Albin Lennkh New Delhi. 
Chile - «+ Charge de’ Affaires. Н. Е. Miguel Serre»? 
Fernandez, New Delhi. 
Denmark Ыр Ку Extraordinary and Н. E. Harry E. Т. Frandze®r 
inister Plenipotentiary, New Delhi. 
Finland Ж, Do. p ji Н. E. Mons. Hugo Valyanne” 
New Delhi. д 
- Holy See — -. Apostolio Internuncio. Н. E. The Most Revd 
Martin Lucas. 
Jordan .. Vacant. New 
Norway -. Envoy Extraordinary and Н. Е. Knut Lykke, 
we, Minister Plenipotentiary. Delhi. Jhi 
Philippines Do. Mr. Narciso Romas. Dela и 
Portugal Е Do. Dr. Albans F. Noguera; 
Delhi. Adolf || 
Sweden -. Charge de’ Affaires. H. E. Mr. Per Gustaf "E 
4 Wijkman, New Delhi. jco (| 
Switzerland ^ .. Envoy Extraordinary and Н.Е. Dr. Clemente Rezo’ | 
ini i jary [3 elhi. AES 
T Minister dns Sr New a (се ыл Richals- 


. Syria de | 
4 vi ч 2 4 4 RU 


Name of the 
Country 


Afghanistan 
Austria 


-Australia 


b. 
Czechosolovakia 


4 . 


и Denmark 


Term 


] 
^ 
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GOVERNMENTS IN INDIA 


ov 


Designation 


Economic Attache to the “Royal Afghan 
in India, 24, Ratendone Road, New Delhi. 
Austrian Trade Representative 
Mansions, Bastion (Road, Fort, 
Australiane Government Trade Commissioner jn 
India, Mercantile Bank Building, 52/66, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road Bombay, 
Australian Government Trade 
India, 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 
Commercial Counsellor to the High Commission for 
Theatre Communication Building, Connaught Place, 
' New Delhi. 


Trade Commissioner for the Union of Burma, Jia- 
salmer House, Man Singh Road, New Delhi. 


Embassy 


in India, 


Queen's. 
Bombay. 


Commissioner in 


Commercial Counsellor to the High Commission for 
Canada in India, 38, Ratendone Road, New Delhi. 
Commercial Secretary to the High Commission for 
Canada in India, Gresham Assurance House, Mint 
Road, Bombay. 
Commercial Secretary to the Ceylonese High Com- 
mission in India, Ceylon House, Brace Street, 
Bombay. 
Counsellor for Commercial Affairs to the Embassy 
MU cades Republic of China in India, Jind 
House, Lytton Road, New Delhi. 

rcial Attache to the Czechosolovak Embassy 
po 25, Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi, 
Commercial Counsellor to the Czechoslovak Embassy 
in India, Himalaya House, Palton Road, Bombay. 


ial Counsellor to the Royal Danish Lega- 
“for Indis, Pollonji Mansion, New. Cuien Parente 
Bombay. 


ial Attache to the Egyptian Embassy ;, 
ae esa No. 39, Swiss Hotel, Delhi. шы 


mercial Secretary to the Finish Legation in 
"E aS ny, Bh 
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France +» Counsellor for Economic Affairs, French Embassy 39 6 
India, 2, Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 
Commercial Attache, French Embassy in Indie, 
King's Road, Bombay. t 
Commercial Attache, French Embassy in India, 23, 
Park Minsion, Park Street, Calcutta. 
Commercial Attache, Franch Embassy in India, 
Paradise Building, 26, Mount Road, Madras. 


Germany -- Commercial Secretary, Federal Republic of Germam 

in India, 86, Sundar Nagar, Mathura Road, New 

| Delhi. A 

Hungary -. Counsellor, Hungarian Legation in India, ‘Reyills,” - 
Cuffe Parade Extension, Bombay-5, | 

“Indonesia ~e. Third Commercial 


Secretary, Indonesian Embassy i 
India, Curzon Road Barracks, New Delhi, 


-- The Iranian Consul General in India, ‘Dorchwst™ ЛҮ 
Queens Road, Bombay. Ыы ? 


.. Third Secretary, Legati Iraq in India, 2l 
Prithviraj Road, New Dakin. аа 


U 


.. Israel Government Trade Commissio dia and 
South-East Asia, Marine Villa, pur T) 
Italy ++ Commercial Secretary, Emb, in India, 7r 4 
York Road, New Delhi. P ae ae 
1 ' y” any 
- Japan ++ Second Secretary |Commercial), Japanese Embass* | 
JR їп India, 4, Circular Road, Diplomatic Enclave, Ne 
ейп. " 


Netherlands ++ Commercial Attache, Netherlands Embassy in 1202” 
i 298, Bazar Gate Street, Bombay, kA TRAN 
New Zealand „+ New Zealand Government ‘Trade Commissioner 

à India, Mercantile Bank Building, 2nd F1 

ў Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-1, К 


Commercial Counsellor, Legation of Norway in Indi 
Maidens Hotel, New Delhi, \ . Монай — 
Commercial Attache, Consulate General for = ud. 


in India, Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road, 
Bombay. КА LA, : 


IT TD n EPI COC TENTIA, al NGO eT Т МР 
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WV. Philippines .. Second Secretary and Consul, Legati ili 
.. pines in India, Maiden's Hotel, Delhi. ҮЕ 


Panama . .. Consul Generalin-Charge of Economi i 
- 1 1 c Affairs in 
.. in India, Imperial Chambers, Wils 
4 DE rs, Wilson Road, Ballard. 
Poland .. [Representative, Polish Ministr i 
res » ry of Foreign Trade in - 
Tadia ОЛО Metropole Victoria Road, Karachi- n 


Portugal ^ ^ .. Trade Agent, Consulate General of Goa i : 
y OA бунга NDEN AGA Colaba n Bebe ier KIH maing 


Spanish Trade Commissioner for India, -Oceana’ 153,” | 


Spain 
Marine Drive, Bombay. 


Sweden Ч . Commercial Secretary, Swedish Legation in India, | 
Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard 


Estate, Bombay. А 


м 
T 
А Switzerland .. Swiss Trade Commissioner in India, Gresham Assur- 
ance House, Sir Ferozshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 


" . Trade Representative, Government of Thailand in Е 
M India, 2, Nazar Ali Lane, Calcutta, Р 


Commercial Attache, Turkish Embassy in India, _ 
Maiden’s Hotel, Delhi. ЖОШ 


Uni И PS A Gon man in India, i 
ited "5 Principal С. rade ommissioner at Delhi, — 
SN я Eastern House, Man Singh Road, New Delhi. f 
K. Trade Commissioner at Calcutta, 


Principal U. 


ү Tug os г 1, Harrington Street, | Calcutta-16. 
MUT o -.. Principal Trade Commissioner at Bombay, Mercantile | 
JA PAM Bank Bulding, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, | 
ditas Trade Commissioner ‘at Madras, P.O. Box 1575, 
0o 0:4 25; Armenian Street, Madras, de OP 


Jlor for Economie Affairs, Embassy of the | 
Cover i Bahavalpus House, Sikandra Road, 


New Delhi. 
ЖУТ. 


dia and Com- 
S in 
| M 
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CABINicy MINISTERS 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
~ _ (Prime Minister) 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Shri Jagjiwan Ram 

Rajkumari Amrit^ Kaur 

Shri.C. D. Deshmukh 

Shri Gulzarilal Nanda 

Dr. Kailas Nath Katju 

Pt. Gobind Ballay Pant 

Shri T. T. Krishnamachari { 
Shri С. С. Biswas i 
Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri 

Sardar Swaran Singh 
Shri Khandubhai Desai 

Shri К. С. Reddy Д 

Shri Ajit Prasad Jain 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


„ (But not Members 
| Shri Satya Narayan Sinha 

Shri Mahavir Tyagi 

Dr. B. V. Keskar 

Shri D. P. Karmarkar 

Dr. Fanjabrao S, Deshmukh 

H. V. Pataskar 

Dr. Syed Mahmud 

Keshay Dev Malavya 


Manilal Chaturbhai Shah 
Arun Chandra Guha 
Mehr Chand Khanna 


Shri Raj Bahadur 

Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia 
Shri Balwant Nagesh Datar 

Shri Abid Ali 

Shri Jagannathrao K, Bhonsle 
Shri 0. V. Alagesan 

Sm. M. Chandrasekhar 

Shri Anil Kumar Chanda 

Shri M. V. Krishnappa / 
Shri Jaisukhlal Hathi ТИЕ 
Shri Satis Chandra ` 

Shri Sham Nandan Misra 
Shri Nityananda Kanungo - 


Ji е? на 


DEPUTY MINISTERS 


Commerce, & Industry. 
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CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


External Affairs, Ы 
Education, and Natural Resources & 
Scientific Research, 
Communications, 

Health. 

Finance. 

Planning & Irrigation & Power- 
Defence. 

Home Affairs, 

Commerce & Industry. 

Law & Minority Affairs, 

Transport & Railways. 

Works, Housing & Supply. 

Labour. 

Production, 


Rehabilitation, Food & Agriculture- 


of the Cabinet) 
Parliamentary Affairs. 
Defence Organisation. 
nformation & Broadcasting. 
Commerce. 
Agriculture. 
w. 
External Affairs. 
Natural Resources & Scientific Re- 
search. M 
Natural Resources. . 
Revenue & Civil Expenditure. i 
Rehabilitation. 


Communications. Г 
Defence. , if 
Home Affairs. 

Labour. 

Rehabilitation, 

Transport & Railways. 

Health. 

External Affairs. 

Food & Agriculture, 

Irrigation & Power. | 
Defence. MC 
Flaning. 


$i 


"M "General H. H. the Maharaja of 
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PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


"Sadath Ali Khan—Attached to the B. К. Bhagat—dAttached 
Ministry of External Affairs. Ministry o [EIS nies 
Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon—Attached Dr. К. L.  Shrimali—4ttached to 


to the Ministry of External Affairs. — the Ministr: Educati 
Shah Nawaz Khan—4ttached to the G. асадак the 


Ministries of Railways & Ministr: 7 
гу o, In; t 
Transport. NA ДАП AW 
Dr. Mono Mohan Das—Attached Rajaram Girdharilal Duby—Attach- 
to the Ministry of Education ed to the Ministry of Production. 


J. N. Wazarika—Attached to Prime 


Minister. ; 
HEADS OF STATES OF INDIA 
GOVERNORS “тй 
Joiramdas Daulatram I 2. -. Assam 
Мг. К. К. Diwakar .. ob E .. Bibar 
Harekrishna Mahatab vs I .. Bombay 
Shri Prakasa 34 áo .. .. Madras 
P. Kumaraswami Raja ao oa «+ Orissa 
Mr. С. Р. N. Singh .. ES ate .. Punjab 
Mr. К. М. Munshi .. oe: m .. Uttar Pradesh 
Dr. Н. C. Mookejee .. ` ES I -. West Bengal 
Dr. В. Pattavi Sitaramayya i. 55 .. Madhya Pradesh 
Mr. C. M. Trivedi «+ 9t © .. Andhra 
RAJFRAMUKHS x 
G ] H. E. H. Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur GCSI. С.В.Е., Rajpremukh Hyderabad 


Yuvraj Karan Singh, Sadar-i-Riyasat Jammu & Kashmir 


Lt. Ge 1 H. E. Maharajadhiraj Sir j Jiwaji Rao 
Scindia, G.C.S.1., C.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Ph. D. Madhya Bharat 


Кај Vb ere ДЕ РД BA $ 

b a н. E. Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar 

G.C.I.E., LL.D. Senior up-Rajpramukh .. Me 
Lt.-Col, H. H. Maharaja Anandrao Powar (Dhar), 

Junior _up-Rajpramukh APR AAN TEE 
H.H, Раат Yashodhar Singh (Khilichpur) |” m | 

Junio -Rajpramukh. SM oi 74 Д 
ajor-General IL. Н. Maharaja Sir Sri Jaya Chama- 


Tajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, eb ERE, Тер _Музоге 


Rajpramulch Д TNI Ng 
Li-Géneral Н. H. Maharajadhirai Rajeswar a Se 
adavindra Singh Mahendra Bahadur, G.C.LE, Tn 
.B.E., Rajpramukh Ji MED ..PEI 
ore Maharajapramukh Rajasthan 
I. Н. the Maharana of Mewar, gee m pes 


Do. 


"(Эчү САК РРО 200и 
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Н. Н. the Maharao of Kotah, Up Rajpramukh m Rajasthan к ( 
Lt-General H. H. Maharaja Shri Digvijayasinhiji 

Ranjit Sinhji Jadeja, Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawa- 

nagar, Rajpramukh ue +, ao Saurashtra f 
H. H. Sri Padmanabha Dasa Bala Rama Varma, ғ 

Maharaja of Travancore, Rajpramukh. e «+ Travancore-Cochin 


` LT. GOVERNORS 
К. Santhanam : dá ХС 34 .. Vindhya Pradesh 
Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri Ad ..Himachal Pradesh 


& Bilaspur 
CHIEF COMMISSIONERS 


_ М. К. Kripalani, LCS. 5o ә. .. Ajmer 

_ S. №. Maitra, LCS. ae од -.Andaman & 

А . > Nicobar Islands 

_ Bhagwan Sahai BE ++ GC .- Bhopal 

- Lt. Col. Daya Singh Bedi Rs 2 +» Coorg 
A. D. Pandit, LCS, .. ab +: -. Delhi 

_ S. A. Ghatge eg А < «+ Kutch 

ПИР: C. Mathews, I.C.S. .. .... co -. Manipur 

 Maj-Genera] Н, L. Atal oe, -- Tripura у 
Kewal Singh, LCS. .. a JV ++ Pondicherry State 


CHIEF MINISTERS OF STATES 


PART A STATES W 
Mr. Bishnuram Medhi 5b 


Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha A ; { > i Bh 
Morarji Ranchhodji Desai ү 46 Ке Т ++ Bombay ү 
Pt. Ravi Shankar Sukla aA s -- Madhya Pradesh 
K. aj Nada .. ЧУ, & -. Madras f 
_ Mr. Nabakrushna Chaudhuri ,, s -- Orissa СИР С 
Bhimsen Sachar КА С as e+ Punjab А 
Dr. Sampurnanand 55 b5 +. Uttar Pradesh 


_ Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
"Vacant | 


Y S070. West Bengal | 

m oe hv +. Andhra uo 

PART B STATES sy. 
3$ Bou" +» Hyderabad 


Mr. В. Ramkrishna Rao 


” Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad || i .. Jammu & 
Е 5 "Kashmir | 
M Mishrilal Gangwal 55 39 +. Madhya Bharat 


Hanuminthaiya ^ Дх, М ae Mysore — 


MÀ DIU о, Cafe Mt а Coa al a Ma A LU 
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A .PART C STATES 

Hari Bhau Upadhyaya БА 45 es Aj 

Dr. Shankar: Dayal Sharma .. .. ee Bioma 

Mr. С. M. Poonacha .. An bd .. Coorg 

Gurumukh. Nihal Singh 55 Es. C і 

Dr. Y. S. Parmar .. es .. ++ Himachal 
- — "Mr. Shambhunath Shukla © e. 2. ad 


Pradesh 
\ MINISTERS OF STATES 
AJMER 


Shri Hari Bhau Upadhyaya 
(Chief Minister) 


Shri Bal Krishna Kaul Home, Finance & Р. W. D. 
Shri Brij Mohan Lal Sharma Revenue, Education & Local Sd. 
Government, e» | 
“ay ASSAM 4 
7А 
“Shri Bishn Medhi , Home, Appointment, Tribal Welf: | 
FE UP (Chief Minister) irony Ене Ete. are, , 
Shri Motiram Bora їпапсе evenue, 1 
Shri Siddhinath Sarma Public Works & Transport ^ 
Shri Omeo Kumar Das zu oid О TAANA, Ё 
SI kerj , 9Upply, е! an ilitatii 
RISUS A dm Planning, Development & son 
Shri Rupnath Brahma Medical Department. 1 
Shri Ramnath Das Printing & Stationery, 
Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy Excise ‘Jails, (Registration and Sampu | 
Abdul МашЬ Mazumdar Local Self-Government. у 


Deputy Ministers 
Das Reyenue, Relief & Rehabilitation. 
Кы (ины da Chetia Education, Labour & Labour Welfare. 


| BHOPAL 
Dr. Home, Revenue, Education _ 
A н Dayal Sharm Chief ^ Minister) General Administration. 


Food, Civil Supplies, P.W. D. 
Forest, -. Commerce | and Ohh dust 
i Harijan Welfare, Pancha: at. 
é лу AM Hause, Excise & R 


DAS SEN NV 


Гага Мыш 
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. BIHAR 


Srikrishna Sinha У 
(Chief Minister) 

Shri A. N. Sinha 

Shri Ramcharitra Singh 

Shri Badrinath Verma 

Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay 


Shri Dip Narain Sinha 
Shri Mahesh Prasad Sinha 


Shri Shivnandan P. Mandal 
Shri Deosaran Singh 

Shri Mohammad Shaf 

Shri Shah М. Ozair Munemi 
Shri Bhola Paswan 

Shri Harinath Mishra 


(Under Governor’s Rule) 


BOMBAY 


Sri Morarji R. Desai 
(Chief Minister) 
Sri B. S. Hirey 


Sri Dinkarrao N. Desai 
Dr.-Jivraj N. Mehta 
Sri M. P. Patil 


Sri M. M. 


Naik-Nimbalkar 
Sri С. D. 


Tapse 


Sri Shantilal H. Shah 
‘Sri Y. B. Chavan 


“Эш. Indumati. Chimanlal 
Sri B. J. Patel 
S.D. №. Wandrekar 
Sn K. F. Patil 

. D. Jatti 

D. Desmukh 


Wr. Т. R. Narwane 
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Finance, Agriculture & Labour. 
Electricity and Irrigation, 


Political and Appointments, 


Education. 


Land Revenue 
‘and Excise), 
Cooperation 
Industries, 
mation, 
Judicial] & Legislative. 
Medical & Public Health, 
Public Works, 

Jails, [Relief & 
Local Self-Gove 
Civil Supplies, 


(including Forests 


& Development. 
E and Infor- 


Transport 


Rehabilitation. 
тишеп and Welfare. ‘ 
1 


| t 
ANDHRA* 


Deputy Ministers 


4? | 

Political, Services and Home. 
Revenue, Agriculture & Forests. 
Education and Law. d 
Finance, Industries and Probibitioz- 
Local Self-Government and , 
operation. 
Public Works, C 
Backward Classes, Rehabilitatio™ 
and Fisheries, 
Labour and Health. 
Civil Supplies. E 

1. ^ 
Education, tt 
Public Works Department. 


Backward Classes. 
Agriculture and Forests. 
Public Health. 

Local Self-Government 
operation. 

Prohibition. . 


and a 
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Sri Mustafa Faki [Revenue. 
Sri V. К. Sathe Civil Supplies. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Ministers 

Dr. Sampurnanand 

(Chief Minister) General Administration & Н 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim pu on Power, Forests "A ox 

1 . 
eae зм Аа. 
хсіѕе & Registration. 
Chandra Bhanu Gupta Planning, Health, Industries & Civil 
Supplies. 
Charan Singh || › Revenue & Transport. 
Syed Ali Zahir Justice & Local Self-Government. 
Hargovind Singh t Education & Harijan Sahayak. 
Kamalapati Tripathi Information & Irrigation, 
Vichita Narain Sharma Fublic Works. 
Acharya Jugal Kishore Labour & Social Work. 
Deputy Ministers : 

Mangala’ Prasad Muzaffar Hasan. 
Jagmohan Singh Negi Chaturbhuj Sharma, 
Phool Singh Баш „Миц. 
ашап Rawat ita Ram, 
Jose E Kailash Prakash 
ee COORG 
Shri С. М. Poonacha Land Revenue, Excise, etc. 

(Chief Minister) 4 
Shri К. Mallappa Home, Education & Justice. 

DELHI $ 

Shri Brahm Parkash General Administration, Finance, 


'hief Minister) Home and Revenue. 
Dr. Sushila Nayar (ема Health, Transport and Rehabili- 


tation. 
Shri Gopinath Aman Development, Judiciary and Law. | 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


General Admn. Finance, and Re- 
- inister) venue. А 4 
(Chief, Minis Education, Police & Jails, Deve- 
lopment, Industries, etc. 
Medical, D: W. D, & Health ete. 


Dr. Y. S, Parmar 
Pandit Padam Dev 
Shri Gauri Prasad 


HYDERABAD 


Ministers 


‘Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao 
3 (Chief Minister) 
Shri D. С. Bindu 


Shri К. Venkata Ranga Reddy 
Shri Vinayakrao R. Vidyalankar 
Dr. С. S. Melkote 

‘Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung 
‘Shri Gopal Rao Ekbote 

Dr, Mari Channa (Reddy 


‘x 


A 2 


- Shankar Deo Vedalankar 
S. R. Ram Rao Ekhlikar 
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General Ajit Singhji. CU 
G + Somani. 
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MS Mal Bhandai. 

ya 

Hari Ram агаа. 

Balwant Sinha Мема 

Bheekha Bhai. 

Umashshanker Muljibhai Trivedi. 
Raj Chandra Sen. 

Nemi Chandra Kasliwal. 


Saurastra—6, 


Khandubhai Kasanji Desai. 
Jathala Harikrishna Joshi. 

Dr, Jayantilal Narbheram Parekh. 
Balvantray Gopaljee Mehta. j 
Chimanlal Chakubhai Shah. 
Narendra Р. Nathwani. 


Travancore-Cochin—12. 
A. Nesamony. 
Kumari Annie Mascarene. 
| V. P. Nayar. 
N. Sreekantan Nair. 
; A R. Velayudhan. 
.."* P. T. Punnoose. 
ООС C. P. Matthew. 
| George Thomas. 
- ..— Kottukopally. 
A. M. Thomas. 
. K. T. Achuthan. 
, ©. К. Iyyuni, 
j) Ajmer—2. 
_ Jwala Prasad. à 
| na Mukat В. Lall Bhargava. 


ti ` Вһора1—2. 


‘Sailbullah Khan Razmi. 
. Chatur Narain Malayia. 

lia Biaspur—l. © 
. Anandachand. - i \ 


. Rt. Rev. John Richardson. 
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Delhi—4. 
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Sm. Sucheta Kripalani. 


T. Мемо Naim... 
Naval Frabhaker, 
Radha Raman. 


Himachal Pradesh—3, 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Gopi Ram 
A. R. Sewal. 


Kutch—2. 


Gulabshankar A. Dholakia, 
Bhawanji A. Khimji. 
Manipur—2. 


Laisram Jogeswar Singh. 
Rishang Keishing. 
Tripura—2. 
Dasaratha Deb. : 
Biren Dutt. | 
Vindhya Pradesh—6. 
Bhagwandutt Shastri. 


Randaman Singh. | 
Sardar Raj Bhanu Singh, Tewari | 


Shiva Dutta Upadhayaya. 
Ram Sahai Tewari. 


{ Motilal Malaviya. 


*Andaman and Nicobar | 
Jslands—l. - 


юш. з» ]' ҮТ” a 


MEMBERS О 


F THE RAJYA SABHA 


(Council of States) 


ANDHRA—12. 
Makkineni Basavapunnaiah, 
Shaik Galib. 

J. V. K. Vallabharao. 
Prof, С. Ranga. 

S. Sambhu Prasad. 1 
Alluri Satyanarayana Raju. 
P. Sundarayya. 

K. Suryanarayana. 

Pydah Venkata Narayana. 
A. Balarami Reddy. 

N. D. M. Prasadarao, 


V. Venkataramana. 


ASSAM—6. 


‚ Fanhruddin Ali Ahmed. 


Sm. Vedabati Buragohain, 
$m. Pushpalata Das, 
Mahammad Roufique, 


Maulana M, "Tayyebulla, 
R. Thanhlira, 


BIHAR—21, 
Ramgopal Agarwala, 
Kazi Ahmad Hussain. 
Theodore Bodra, 
Jafar Imam. 
Syed Mazhar Imam, 
Mahesh Saran, 
Kaliash Behari Тай. 
Sri Narayan Mahtha. 
Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon. 
Dr. P. C. Mitra, 
Kunwarani Vijaya Raje. 
Kishori Ram. 
Kameshwara Singh, 
Braja- Kishore P. Sinha. 


- Mahesvar Prasad N. Sinha. 
Rajendra Pratap Sinha. : 


Rajesvar P, Narain Sinha. 
Rama Bahadur Sinha. 
Prof. В. D. Sinha Diskar. 
Tajamul Husain, 

V. G. Gopal. 

\ BOMBAY—17. 
Abid Ali, | 

Sm. Violet Alva. 

Dr. B. В. Ambedkar. 


} 
Somnath P. Dave, 4 
T. R. Deogirikar. 
Deokinandan Narayan, 
Dr. N. S. Hardikar. 
Lalchand Н. Doshi. 
Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 
Bhalchandra M. Gupte. 
Sliriyans Prasad Jain. 
Premji Thobhanbhai Leuva, 
Sm, Lilavati Munshi. 
Chandulal P. Parikh, 
D. Y. Pawar, 
Rajgram Balkrishna Баш, 
Manilal Chaturbhai Shah. 


MADHYA ‘PRADESH—12. 

Dr. Waman S. Barlingay. 

Dhanu Pratap Singh. | 
Ramrao Madhaorao Deshmukh, 
Dr. R. P. Dube. | " 
Rajubhan V. Dangre, 4 
М. R. Mujumdar, у 
Kazi Karimuddin, A 
Gopaldas Bulakidas Mohta. 
Prof. Dr. Raghu Vira, 
Ratanlal Kishorilal Malviya. 
Dr. Sm, Seeta Faramanand. 
Rameshwar Umrao Agnibhoj, 


MADRAS—18. 
T. Vaskara Rao, 


K. Madhava Menon, 

V. К. Krishna Menon. 

Sm. Parvathi Krishnan, 

Dr. P. Subbarayan. 

T. V. Kamalaswamy, 

Janab M. M. Ismail Saheb. 

Sm. Mona Hensman. 1 
К. 1. Narasimham. 

У. M. Obaidullah Saheb. 
T. S. Рапарігатап. 

G. Rajagopalan. 

P. S. Rajagopal Naidu. У ; 
Н. D. Ra‘ah, К ў \ 

Dr. А. Ramaswam: Mudaliar. [ 
K. Sadanand Hegde. A 
V. М. Surendra Ram. ho ES 
S. Venkataraman: © d 


LÀ 
ORISSA—9. 


Radhakrj 

ip Biswasroy. 
agannath Das. Г 
piswanath Das, 
pulla C. Bhanj Deo. 
mo Rum Dube, 
unda ШШЕ Dwivedi. 
ТЕҢИ, Mohun Hemrom. 
жарп ta Mahanty. 

ananda Panigrahi, 


Dr. PUNJAB—' 
(Кр Singh. d T 
oe Chaman Lall. 

uraj. D 9. Pheruman- 
Si. IS Dhillon. 
Hon Raj an Singh. 
; H. S; Ni 
ie S. Nihal Singh 

nedar Udam Singh Nagoke. 


Al 
wad Said Khan. 


Маг Husain, 


n ehari Sharma. 
А, Chandravati Lakhanpal 
opi aram Das 4 
Hay Nah SYNC 
Нас "Sad Saksen 
Nur АР KIEA ji 
шаппа idyavaclaspali: 
Таваф th Prasad Agarwal. 
üspat Singh Bisht 
Beram Rai Kapoor. 
Aa] B mu Rasul. 
Moulan adur Shastri. 

^ Mohammad Farudi- 


Chauhan. 


Ram Ke: 

Ram pupal Singh 

Rn, rasad Tamta 

Shyam Witt Devi Nigam. 
DHAL EA P at 


UTTAR PRADESH—31. 


Sumat Prasad. 
Tarakeswar Ра 


Thskur Das. 


WEST BENGAL—14. 
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Pandit Shamsundar N. Tank 
“Dr. J. P. Srivastava. ve 


nde, 


Beni Prasad Agarwal. 
Satyapriya Banerjee. 
Indra Bhusan Becd. 


С. С. Biswas. 
Maya Devi Chettry. 
Nalinaksha_Dutt. 


Dr. 

Rajpat Singh Doogar. 

Bimal Kumar Ghose. 
k Khan. 


Abdur Rezzak 


Bhupesh Gupta. y 
s. N. Majumdar. 
сапка, Kumar Sur. 


Mri 


Syed Nausher 


Satyen 


$. Channa Re 


Venkat 


Dr. 


V. 
B. 


Sar 


Pir 


Vacant. 
Aga Sye 


Gopikris 


Raj 
shaw D. 1 


Ali. 


dra Prasad Roy. 


HYDERABAD-11. 


ddy. 


Krishna Dhage. 
Bahadur Gour. 


ilia. 


ishen Chand. 


Prasad Као. 
y. Gurumurthy. 


JAMMU A 
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ND KASHMIR—4. 


MADHYA BHARAT—6. 


Dr. Raghubir 


Sarwate. 


hna Vijaivargiya. 
alal D. Vaidya. 
сап! Vyas. 


Singh. 


одаг Pustake. 
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| MYSORE-6. _ 
B. P. Basappa Shetty, 


M. Govinda Reddy. 
V. Krishnamurthy Rao. 


Mohamed Valiulla, 
PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB 
STATES UNION—3. 
amih Kaushal. 


- Lt.-Col. S. Joginder Singh Mann. 
- Sarder Raghubir. Panjhazari. 


j 


RAJASTHAN—9. 
/ 


His Highness Rai-Rayan Maha- 
rawal Sir Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur, 

Swami Keshvanand, 

"Adityendra, 

Barkatullah Khan, 

Dr. К. L. Shrimali. 

Sardar Singh. 

Sm. Sharda Bhargaya, 

Vijay Singh, 

Harischandra Mathur. 


E SAURASHTRA—4. 


Bhogilal Maganlal Shah. 
= Dr, D. Н. Variava. 

.— Jai Sukh Lal Hathi. 
Nanabhai Bhatt. 


$ 


_ TRAVANCORE-COCHIN—6. 


4 Abdul Razak. 

S. Chattanatha Karayalar. 
ш K. Bharati. 

Р. Madhavan pers 
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' Maithilisharan Gupta. 


к més Rattanmal Макат}. 


AJMER AND COORG—1. 
К. С. Karumbaya. 
BHOPAL-1. 
Bheron Prasad. 
a нана 
С. L. Varma. , 
- DELHI—1. 
Onkar Nath. 
KUTCH—1. 
Layji Lakhamshi. 
MANIPUR AND TRIPURA—1- 
Ngangom Tompok Singh. 


VINDHYA PRADESH—4. 


Captain Awadhesh Р, Singh, 
Banarsi Das Chaturvedi. 
Gulsher Ahmed, 

Sm. Krishnakumari. 


NOMINATED BY THE 9 
PRESIDENT—12. ; 


Dr. Zakir Husain, 

Dr. P. V. Kane, 

Prof, A. R. Wadia. 

Dr. UA Noth Bose. 
Prof, A. R. Wadia. 

M. Satyanarayana, 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar. 


Frithviraj Kapoor. 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji: 
Major-Gen. Sahib Singh Sokhey 


Sm. kmini Devi Arundale. 
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Abdullah, Sheikh Mohammad, 
M.SC.—b. Dec. 5, 1905 near Sri- 
nagar; graduated from Lahore 
and M.Sc. from Aligarh Univer- 
sity in 1930; school master 
under Kashmir Government ; 
came in the public life in 1930; 
first started Muslim Conference 
with religious and communal 
outlook which he turned into 
National Conference in 1938; 
was sent to jail several times 
notably "іп 1946 for ‘quit Kash- 
mir’ agitation and released in 
1947; President of the All-India 
States Peoples’ Conference; be- 
came head of the Emergency 
Administration of Kashmir dur- 
ing Pakistan tribal raid in 1947; 

"successfully _ rallied Kashmir 
against the Pakistani invaders; 
М. Р. for Kashmir till 1952; 
Prime Minister, Kashmir 1948 


—1953; under detention from 
- 1953. j y 
_ Acharya, Chintamoni, M.A. 


. LLA.—born Dec. 9, 1893; educa- 
ted at ^ Ravenshaw College; 
_ Govt. Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor & Govt. Advocate for 12 
years; was ~ - Vice-Chancellor, 
Utkal University. 
hmed, Sir Syed Sultan, 
K.C.S..—born 1880; called to the 
Bar 1905; Govt. Advocate, 
Patna; Judge, Patna High 
Court, 1919-20; Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, 1929-30; mem- 
“ber, Governor's Executive Coun- 
cil, Bihar and Orissa, 1932; 
. member, Viceroy’s Executive 
— Council 1937; 1941 to 1945; was 
Legal Adviser to the Chamber 
of Princes, 1945-47, 
pane, Muzaffar—born 1889; 
47 A 
027 


(fo! t 
WHO'S WHO 


member of the Communist Party 
of India since its beginning; Con- 
vieted in Kanpur Communist 
Conspiracy Case 1924-28; con- 
victed in Meerut communist 
conspiracy case; edited several 
Bengali dailies & Weeklies, such 
as Navayug and Ganabani; mem- 
ber, Politburo, Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. 
of India. 

Aiyer Sir C. P. Ramaswami, 
K.C.LE., K.C.S.I., C.LE.—born, 12th 
Nov. 1879; joined Madras Bar” 
їп 1903; Member of Madras 
Corporation 1911; General Sec- 
retary of the Congress, 1917-18; 
Advocate-General of Madras Go. 
vernment 1923-1928; Member of 
the R. T. C.; Law Member of 
Government of India 1931 and 
1942; Member of the Council of 
State, 1930; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1936-1947, _ 
Member, Press Commission, 
1953; Vice-Chancellor, Banaras 
Hindu University. . 

Ali, Sir Syed Fazl, Bar-at- 
Law—born Sept. 1886; educated 
at Banaras, Allahabad and Mid- 
dle Temple, London; Advocate 
Patna; appointed Judge, Patna 
High Court in 1928 and its Chief 
Justice 1948; Chairman, RIN, 
Mutiny _, Enquiry Commission 
1946; India’s delegate to U.N. 
1947; Judge, Federal Court of 
ndia 1947; Judge of | the 
upreme Court 1950-52, Goy. _ 
Pu 1952-54; Chair. 
man, States Reorganisation Com- 
minion im МЕ, n pom 

Ali Zahir, Syed—born March | 
21, 1897; educated, Allahabed 3 


"and Oxford; called to Bar 
(Middle Temple) in 1921; Gene- 
ral Secretary, All Parties Shia 
Conference; member U.P. Legis- 

lative Assembly 1937-46; Mem- 

ber, Lucknow University Court; 

Member, Lucknow Municipal 
Board; Law Member, Interim 
Central Government, 1946; In- 
dia’s Ambassador to Iran, 1947- 
50; Minister, U.P. Government 
from 1951. 

Ambedkar, Dr. Bhimrao Ramji, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.SC., Bar-at-Law—b. 
1893; Educated at Satara, Bom- 
bay; Gaekwar’s scholar at 
Columbia University, London and 
Germany; Professor, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, 1917; call- 
ed to Bar, 1923; Founder of the 
Depressed Classes Institute; no- 
minated-member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1926; mem- 
ber R.T.C. 1930-32 and joint Par- 
liamentary Committee, 1932; 
member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, (Labour) 1942-45; Mi- 
nister of Law, Government of 
India, 1947-51. 

Anthony, Frank Reginald, B.A., 
Bar-at-Law—born Sept. 25, 1908 
and educated at Robertson Col- 
lege, Jabalpur, Law College, 
Nagpur and Inner Temple, Lon- 
don; President, All-India Anglo- 
Indian Association; President, 
National Union of Railwaymen; 
member, Central Assembly 1942- 
45; Member, Sapru Conciliation 
Committee 1945; member, Na- 
tional Defence Council 1942-45; 
member, Central Pay Commis- 
М sion 1945; delegate to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of United Nations 
. 1946 and Parliamentary Сот- 
i monwealth Conference 1948; now 
member, House of the People. 
- Aney, Madho Srihari, M.A., B-L. 
born August 29, 1880; educa- 
Кум ted at Morris College, Nagpur; 
joined Bar 1908; thrice member, 
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Legislative Assembly C. P. and 
Berar; joined C. D. movement, 
1930 and suffered imprisonment; 
member, Congress Working Com- 
mittee, 1924-25 and 1981-84; 
President, Berar P.C.C. 1920-30; 
was a prominent member of the 
Congress Nationalist Party ат! 
Hindu Mahasabha; Acting Pre- 
sident of the Congress 1933; 
started All-India Hindu League; 
member, _Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1941-43; India’s Repre- 
sentative in Ceylon upto 1947; 
member, Constituent Assembly 
of India, 1947-48; Governor О 
Bihar, 1948-52. 


Amrit Kaur, Raj Kumari—): 
Feb. 2, 1889; daughter of Каја 
Harnam Singh of Kapurthala; 
educated at home and in School 
and college in England; serve 
on Gandhiji’s secretariat sta) 
for 16 years; member, All-India 
Spinners’ Association and Hin: ^^ 
dustan Talimi Sangh for several 
years; took part in freedom 
movement and imprisoned for 23 
years; one of the founders of the 
A.LW.C. and A.LW.E.F.A.,; Pres 
sident of A.LW.C. 1931-39 and 
1938; Went with Indian Delega- 
tion as Deputy Leader |\ 
UNESCO in 1945-1946, to London 
and Paris respectively; Led the 
Indian Delegation to WHO for 
four consecutive years in Rome 
and Geneva; elected President O 
the WHO Assembly 1950; Vict 
President of the Internation? 
Executive Committee ої 
League of Red Cross Societió^ 
Trustee of the Gandhi Memorii 
Fund; President, National Spong 
Club of India; Chairwoman, Ing 
an Leprosy Association and T. sf 


Association in India;, Ministe! fa 
Health, Governmen of mah 

since 15th August, 1947; 2 Le 
lover of sports and а 
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tennis player, having won many 
tennis championships. 

Anand, Dr. Mu.k Raj, B.A., Ph.D. 
—b. Dec. 12, 1903; in Pesha- 
war; educated at the Punjab, 
London and Cambridge Univer- 
sities; Lecturer in literature and 
philosophy to the London County 
Council; editor of various maga- 
zines; won research scholarship 
and studied philosophy in Lon- 
don and Cambridge; writer and 
arb critic; ^ was broadcaster, 
B.B.C.; was film-script-writer at 
the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion; won fame as writer of 
novels ‘Colie’ and ‘Untouchable’ 
Two Leaves and a Bud describ- 
ing the life of Indian masses; 
now editor of Marg, famous art 
journal. 

Ayyangar, M. Ananthasaya- 
man—born Feb. 4, 1891 ; educat- 
ed at Pachiappa's College, Mad- 
ras and Law College, Madras ; 
member, Municipal Council, Chit- 
toor; member, Fiscal Commis- 
sion; member Constituent Assem- 
bly of India; President, Harijan 
Sevak Sangh; member A,I.C.C.; 
member, Central Advisory Board 
of Education; imprisoned in 
1940-41 апа 1952-44; member, 
Central Legislature since 1935, 
Delegate, Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference, Ottawa; 
Deputy Speaker, House of the 
People from 1952. 

Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam— 
b. in Mecca 1888 and came to 
India in 1898; edueated in theo- 
logy in famous Al-Azhar Univer- 
sity, Cairo; started famous Urdu 
paper Al Hilal in Calcutta for 
supporting Congress cause; in- 
terned by Br. Government at 
Ranchi 1914; met Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1921 and became one 
‘of his stunchest supporters; took 
a leading part in Khilafat move- 
ment and also joined the Con- 
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gress under Gandhi’s leader- 
ship; president, special session 
of the Congress, Delhi, 1923, 
1939-46; member of the Congress 
Working Committee; imprisoned 
in 1942 under D. I. Rules and re- 
leased in 1945; conducted nego- 
tiations with the British Cabinet 
Mission on behalf of the Con- 
gress in 1946; member, Constitu- 
ent Assembly, 1947; member, In- 
terim Government 1947; Educa- 
tion Minister, Govt. of India 
since August, 1947. 

Bhavanagar,  Maharaja of; 
Commodore H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Krishna Kumar Sinhji Bhav- 
sinhji, K.C.S.L,—born Мау 19, 
1912; educated at Harrow; suc- 
ceeded to the Gadi on July 17, 
1919; invested with full ruling 
powers on April 18, 1931; His 
state along with other States 
joined together to form Sau- 
rashtra; was  Rajpramukh of 
Saurashtra, 1948; Governor of 
Madras 1948-52. 


Bhabha, Dr. Homi Jehangir, 
Ph.D. (Cantab), F.R.S.—Born Oc- 
tober, 30, 1909; educated at 
“Bombay and Cambridge; took 
mathematical tripos there; was 
awarded the Rouse-Ball travel- 
ling studentship in mathematics 
in 1932; worked under famous 
Prof. E. Fermi in 1933-34 in 
Rome and under Prof. H. H. 
‘Kramer in Utrecht; was award- 
ed Issac Newton  studentship, 
1934; lectured at Cambridge on 
Cosmie Radiation, Nuclear Phy- 
sics; Professor, Bangalore In- 
dian Institute of Science 1942- 
15; Chairman, Atomie Energy 
Commission, Government of 
India; now Director, Tata Insti- 
tute of Fundamental Research 
Institute, Bombay; elected F.R.S. 
in 1941; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1951. 
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М. July, 1907; began his life as a the Congress since 1936; impri- 
P ny teacher; ова Kashmir soned for the individual ао 
National Conference in his early dience movement; became leader 
days and had to go underground of the Delhi Congress Comptes К 
several times; arrested & impri- 1946; Chief Minister, Delhi State 
soned four-times for his political 1952-55. 5 
activities ; Deputy Prime Mi- Bose, Nandalal—born 3rd )ес., 
nister of Jammu & Kashmir, 1883; passed Entrance халта 
1 1948-52. Prime Minister of tion and joined Calcutta E 
Jammu & Kashmir from 1953. School of Àrts where he complet- 
Basu, Jyoti B.A—b. July 8, ed the prescribed course; сата 
. 1914; educated at Cal, Univ.; under the influence of Dr. A et 
| Bar-at-Law, Calcutta H.C.; Mem- nindranath Tagore while at Gov d 
ber of the Communist Party since Art School; Served apprentice 
1940; member of the Politburo of ship under the master for sever? 
the Party; detained several times years; joined Santiniketan Bebo. 
under Preventive Detention Act; of Tagore in 1914; was DURO 
member, Bengal Legislative As- of Kalabhavan, Santinike! сү 
sembly. 1919-52; travelled Far Каза 
‘Birla, Ghanshyamdas—b. 1894 China, Japan with poet Tagore 
in Jaipur State; Managing Di- in 1944; decorated Congress Pos; 
rector of Birla Bros. Ltd.; owns dals and exhibitions many timer 
cotton mills, sugar mills, zamin- was conferred doctorate , rsiby | 
dari, etc, all over India; was the Banaras Hindu Univer yo 
member of the Legislative As- 1950 and title of Desikottame D / 
sembly; President, Indian Cham- Bisva Bharati 1952; is the mous 
-. ber of Commerce, Caleutta 1924; representative exponent of 
and of the Federation of Indian 
. Chamber of Commerce 1929; 
. member of the Indian Fiscal 
_ Commission on Labour, 1930; De- - 
legate to the LL.O. at Geneva, 
. 1927; member of Second К.Т.С.; 
. Ghairman, All-India Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. | 
.. Bhargava, Dr. Gopichand— 
. born March, 1890; educated at 
Lahore, entered politics under 
. Lala Lajpat Rai; Member, Pun- 
jab Legislative Council 1927-29; 
. jailed for rion-co-operation move- 


ment 1942-43; member Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 and 


. Jeader of the opposition again in 
toe vU s member of the Punjab 
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Biswas, Charu Chandra, M.A., 
B.L.—born in 1888; enrolled „аз 
advocate of the Caleutta High 
Court 1910-1937; Judge of the 
Caleutta High Court; member of 
the Syndicate, Cal. University 
1916-21; nominated Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation 1921-24 and 
1920-27; member of the Central 
Assembly 1930-1936; member of 
the Radcliffe Commission, 1947; 
now Minority and Law Minister 
of the Government of India from 
1952. Š 


Cariappa, General K. M.— 

born Jan. 28, 1900 in Mercara, 

Coorg; educated in the Central 

| High School, Мегсага and Pre- 

sidency College, Madras; one 

among the first batch of Indian 

| cadets to be commissioned from 

| Daly College, Indore, 1919; was 

t | with 1/17th Rajputs in Waziris- 

Кп 1922-25; was the first Indi- 

an officer to enter the Staff Col- 

lege, Quetta 1933; was appoint- 

t ed Assistant Quartermaster- 

t General, Deccan District 1938; 

| ‘served with the 10th Indian Di- 

‘vision in Iraq, Syria and Iran 

1941-1942; became Lt.-Col.. in 

1942 and commanded a machine 

gun battalion of the 7th Rajputs, 
t 


= thus becoming the first Indian to 
" command a battalion; appointed 
IN "Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
—— ^ vmaster-General, Eastern Army 
9 1949; member of the Army Re- 
organisation Committee 1944; 
| ^ visited England in 1946 as one of 


"the first two Indian students at 
^ the Imperial Defence College; 
promoted in the rank of Major- 
General 1947; was Chief of Ge- 
meral Staff for a brief period 
. 1947; appointed G.O.C.-in-Chief, 
- Eastern Command 1947; became 

‘of Lt-General 1947; appointed 
T .G.0.C.in-Chief D. E. P. Com- 
` mand, 1948; decorated with the 
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Legion of Merit by U.S. Govern- © 
ment, 1949; Commander-in-Chief, 
Indian Army 1948-53; now In- 
dian High Commissioner at Aus- 
tralia, 1953. 
Chandrasekhar, 
an, Dr. 
1910; 


Subrahmany- 
F.R.S.—born Oct. 10, 
educated at Presidency 
College, Madras; M.A.  D.sC. 
Cambridge University, 1930; 
Ph.D. Cambridge, 1933; fellow, 
Trinity ^ College, Cambridge, 
1933-1937; lectured at Harvard 
Observatory; is considered опе. 
of the world’s leading authori- 
ties in mathematical аѕёторһу- 
sics; appointed Russel Lecturer, 
1940, U.S.A.; Received Bruce. 
Medal—highest honour of the 
American Astronomical Society; 
fellow of the Royal Society, 1944; 1 
now working as professor of 
theoretical astro-physics, Chi- 
cago University since 1937; | 
awarded British Royal Astro- " 
nomical Society's gold medal— | 
ОА Society’s premier award, \ 


Chamanlal, Dewan—born 1892 
and educated in London and Ox- 
ford; was assistant editor of 


Bombay Chronicle; member, 1 
Central Legislative Assembly, А 
1923-1941; member, Punjab Le- D 
gislative Assembly, 1937 and 


1946; member, Central Assem- } 
bly, 1946; Adviser to Workers? 
Delegate to the I. L. О. Confer- 

ence at Geneva, 1925; Labour 
Delegate to I.L.O. Conference : 
Bureau, 1932; one of the foun. _ 
ders of the A.LT.U.C.; member 3 
of the Royal Commission on La- 
bour, 1929-31; President of the 
Federation of Posts and Tele. 
graph Union; Leader of the In. 


dian Food, Delegation to Argen. 

tina; delegate to LLO. Confer. ^" $ 

ence at Montreal, 1946; - Indian . 
Turkey, 1947-49. —— 


Ambassador to 


/ 


4 
> 


Chaudhuri, 
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Chagla, Mohammed Ali 
Currim, B.A., (Oxon.)—born 30th 
September, 1900; educated at 
Bombay and Oxford; called to 
Bar (Inner Temple) 1922; Pro- 
fessor, Govt. Law College, Bom- 
bay 1927-80; Vice-Chancellor, 
Bombay University 1947; Govt. 
of India delegate to U. N. 1947; 
Judge, Bombay High Court 1941- 
47; now Chief Justice ‘of Bom- 
bay High Court from 1947. 

Chakravarti, Phanibhusan—b. 
Oct. 15, 1898 at Narayaneanj, 
Dacca; first class M.A., in Eng- 
ГЕ i dus Class in B.L. Exam.; 

ecturer in English, Jagan- 

nath College, Dacca; Joined Cal- 
cutta Bar 1927; was connected 
with Calcutta Weekly Notes for 
years; conducted Bhawal 
anyasi Case successfully; Legal 
Adviser to the Government of 
India for income-tax matters 
1940-45; Judge of the 
ourt; member, Income-tax In- 
vestigation Commission for 
Sometime; Chief Justice, Calcutta 

ourt from 1952. 

Chatterjee, Sir Atul, Xk.c.s.1., 
K.C.LE., G.C.LE., I.C.S. (Retd.)— 
born 24 Nov. 1874; stood first 
in LC.S. Exam. 1897; was High 
Commissioner for India in Eng- 
land, 1925-31; represented Govt. 
of India on many important occa- 
„sions, notably at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at 
Washington and London Naval 
Conference; Leader, Indian De- 
legation to thé Imperial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa, 1932; was Ad- 
wiser of the Secretary of State 
for India 1942. 
| Naba Krushna.— 
born 1901: educated at the Ra- 
"venshaw College, Cuttack; join- 
ed non-eooperation movement in 
1921; joined Mahatma Gandhi's 
Sabarmati Ashram in 1923-24; 


A established Congress Socialist 


Calcutta ' 
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Party in Orissa 1934; became 
prominent leader in Orissa of 
State’s People’s movement; was 
in prison during 1942 movement; 
was Secretary of the Orissa 
P.C.C.; was Revenue Minister of 
Orissa Government in 1946; now 
Chief Minister of Orissa from 
1952. 

Chaudhuri, Maj-Gen. J. N.— 
O.B.E. born June 10, 1908; edu- 


cated at Calcutta, London an 
Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst; received Commission 
1928; Commander, 16th Light 


Cavaltry in Burma during Worl 
War II; attended Imperial De- 
fence College, London, 1947; offi- 
ciated as Chief of the Genera 
Staff; Military Governor, Hy- 
derabad State upto 1949; officer 
Commanding ist Armoured Di- 
vision, Indian Army 1952; Chi 
of the General Staff (Army Ha) 
from 1953. a 
Chatterjee, N. C.—born Oct 
19, 1895; educated in Calcutta 
and London when he took LL.” 
degree and joined Calcutta Bats - 
joined Hindu Mahasabha move- 
ment in 1937; withdrew from 
politics for four years; Coun- 
cillor, Caleutta Corporation 1940- 
44; became Judge of the Cal 
cutta High Court 1948-1950; 
joined Hindu Mahasabha Move 
ment again and became its Pre- 
sident; Member, House of the - 
People from 1951; senior advo- 
cate, Supreme Court of India. 
Chatterjee, Suniti Кита! 
M.A., D.LITT (Lond.)—born Nov: 
26, 1890; Khaira Professor, of 
Indian Linguistics and Phonitic5r 
Caleutta University 1922-1952; 
travelled with Tagore in the Fat 
East, 1927; represented Calcutt9- 
University in different interna- 
tional conferences 1935, 1938» 
1948, 1949, 1950; President 
Bengal Legislative Council from: 


é 
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1952; Author of several books on 
Паша; " 

Chattopadhaya, 
—born M898 at Hyderabad ; 
brother of the late Sarojini 
Naidu; educated at Hyderabad, 
Decean and also at Cambridge 
for a year; well-known as a poet, 
and playwright; has travelled 
extensively throughout Europe 
and America; has acquired spe- 
cialised knowledge on theatre and 
stage-craft; is a disciple of Sri 
Aurobindo ; visited Russia as re- 
presentative of Indian artists 
and authors, 1951; elected M.P. 
in 1952: author. of following 
books—Feast of Youth; .Per- 
fume of Earth, Gray Clouds, ete. 
Chandrayarkar, Sir V. N., B.A., 
(Cantab) ; Bar-at-law—b. 1887, 
son of Sir N. С. Chandravarkar; 
educated at Bombay and Cam- 
bridze; member, Bombay Muni- 


Harindranath 


inal Corporation, 1926-397 
Mayor of r Bombay, | 1932-33; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners 


iation for eight times and 
AA 1950; Vice-Chancellor, 
Pombay University, 1938-39; 
President, Liberal Federation, 
1940-41. Member, Bombay Le- 
gislative Cine 1933; M.L.A. 

ral) 1941-45. Vv 
[СЕЙ Lt-Col. Sir R. N. 
CLE, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., (Lond.) 
—born 1882; educated аё Рип- 
jab and Cambridge Universities 
and then London; joined I.M.S., 
in 1908; Director of the School 


of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, , 


1985-41; has attained interna- 
tional fame by his researches in 
tropical diseases; president, In- 
‘dian Drugs Enquiry Committee 
1930-31: Director, Medical Ser- 
vices, Kashmir State; is respon- 
LUE quoe fon ine 

in Caleu is 
Laboratory aoi aT 


cines; was the Honorary Physi- 
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cian to the King 1935-39; Presi-. 
dent, Indian Science Congress, 
1947; Chairman, Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine Committee; is 
now Director of Drug Research 
Laboratory, Kashmir. 

Dalmia, Seth Ramkrishna— 
b. April 7, 1898; is one of the 
biggest of industrialists of India; 
started in Dalmianagar (Dehri- 
on-Sone) many factories for 
producing cement, paper, sugar, 
chemicals, etc.; is a great philan- 
thropist; was the head of the 
Dalmia-Jain group consisting of | 
numerous chain of companies 
which include banks, insurance, 
newspapers, paper mills, cement 
companies, sugar mills,  col- 
lieries, aviation companies, 
cotton mills, ete., has endowed 
many charitable trusts. 

Das Gupta, Satish Chandra— 
Born 1882; began his career as 
Superintendent of Bengal Chemi- 
cal Pharmaceutical "Works 
Calcutta ; left the service and 
joined non-co-operation move- 
ment; started Khadi Pratistham. 
for the development of cottage 
industries and khadi work and 
achieved signal success; “has 
devoted entirely to the construc- 
tive side of Congress program- 
me; imprisoned several times; 
Member, Depressed Classes Com- 
Mission, 

Daulatram, Jairamdas—b. 1892 
at Hyderabad, Sind; graduated 
in law 1915; took part in non- 
co-operation movement, 1919 ; 
member, A.I.C.C. for several 
years; Editor, Hindu (Karachi), 
1921; General Ѕесу. Hindu Ma- 
hasabha, 1925-27; Editor, Hindu- 
sthan Times, Delhi, 1925-26; 
Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1926-29; General Secre- 
tary, Indian National Congress, | 
1931-34; Member, Congress 
Working Committee : 1928-41; 

x 


Ар 


mic 


FITE Ba "rene со” 
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imprisoned four times during 
political movement 1930-34; was 
member of the Indian Constitu- 
ent Assembly; Governor of 
Bihar, 1947; was Minister of 
Food and Agriculture, Govern- 
. ment of India; was Governor .of 

ssam. 
_ Deva, Acharya Narendra, M.A., 
.LL.B.—born Oct. 31, 1889; edu- 
cated at Allahabad and Banaras; 
ned C. D. Movement 1920; 
Professor, Kashi Vidyapith 1921- 
26; its Principal 1926; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Lucknow University 1947- 
51; joined Indian National Con- 
. gress 1916; member, Working 
y Committee of the Congress 
. 1936-38 ; member, U. P. Legisla- 
ture 1937-39. & 1946-47; Founder- 
Member, Socialist Party; impri- 
Soned severa] times; Member, 
Council of States; was  Vice- 
. Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Uni- 
_ versity; elected President of 
P.S.P. 1954. y 
Dhebar, U.N.—born Sept. 21, 
1905 in Jamnagar State; matri- 
culated at the age of 17; started 
practice as lawyer at Rajkot 
1929; left practice for good in 
1936 ; joined political movement; 
‘courted arrest several times; be- 
ame Chief Minister in. 1948 
hen 225 States were welded 
into Saurashtra State ; President 
of the Congress, 1955. у 
Devi, Kamala—born _ 1903, 
Mangalore; educated in Madras 
sand London School of Econo- 
i eneral secretary of the 
Women's Conference, 
‘All-India 
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election in India 1926; prominent 
member of the Socialist Party; 
went on world tour, 1930-41; 
member, Congress Working Com- 
mittee, 1946-47. 

Desai, Khandubhai Kasanji— 
born at Bulsar, Gujerat in Octo- 
ber, 1898; was educated at Bai 
Avabai High School, Bulsar and 


Wilso: ollege, Bombay; was 
hee y J 


early 
Madhya Pradesh; 


e; ^ 
y 


Bank of India 1939-41; Dy. Go- 
vernor, Reserve Bank of India, 
1941-43; Governor, Reserve Bank 
of India 1948-49; Governor for 
India of International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank of 
Reconstruction 1946-49; Chair- 
man, International Monetary 
Fund, and International Bank 
1950; Finance Minister, Govt. of 
India from 1950; member, Indian 
Planning Commission from 1950. 
Diwakar, R. R.—born Sept. 
30, 1894; educated in Belgaum 
and Hubli; graduated. frem 
Fergusson College, Poona, 1916; 
graduated in law, 1921; joined 
non-co-gperation movement іп 
1921 and sentenced for two 
years; Editor of Nava Sakti in 
1923 ; Secretary of the Karnatak 
Provincial Congress Committee, 
1980-34; Editor of the Samyukta 
.— Karnatak; imprisoned several 
times from 1921 to 1945; 
member, Constituent Assembly, 
1946: delegate, 87th Session of 

the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference, Rome, 1948: Minis- 
Information and Broadeast- 


ter, г 
i ernment of India, 1948- 
D Meet Governor of ' Bihar 
1952. 
T Hirendralal, M.A. (CAL.), 
f psc. (ECON.); born Nov. 1896; 


at Presidency College, 
dod and School of Econo- 
mics, London; Lecturer, Luck- 
how. University 1921-33; Head 
, ' of the Dept. of Economics, Dacca 
^'^ University, 1936-45; now _Presi- 
gent, Ind. Tariff Commission. 
= pupleepsinhii, Prince К 
_ p. 1905; educated at Cheltenham 
— College and Clare College, Cam- 
"bridge: was Cambridge cricket 
- and racquet blue: Captained 
Sussex’ Country Cricket team 
1931-32; played in Test matches 
for England against Australia, 
uth Africa and New Zealand: 
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has travelled "extensively in Eu- 
rope U.S.A. and Australia; has 
served in various administrative 
capacities in Nawanagar State; 
High Commissioner for India in 
Australia 1950-53. 


Dutt, Rajani Palme—b. 1896; X 
educated Balliol College, Oxford; | 
бесу. International | Research 
Dept. 1919-22; Executive mem- 

ber of the same 1921-26; Editor 
“Workers. Weekly” 1921-26; 
Editor, “Labour Monthly,” since 
1921; one of the greatest living 
authorities on Marxism; Author 

of ‘Labour International Hand- 
book,” “Modern India,” World 
Politics," 1918-36;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Communist Party, Eng- 
land; visited India in 1946. 


Gadgil, N. V. в:А., LL.B.—born 
10th. Jan. 1896 at Malargarh, 
Gentral India; educated at Poona 
and Baroda; graduated in 1918 
with honours in Economies and ^. 
Polities; was member and Vice- 4 
President of the Poona Munici- 
pality; Secretary, Poona D. C. б, | 
and Bombay P. C. C.; President, E 
Bombay P. C. C. for seven years; Б 
was А. I. C. C. Whip & General 
Secretary, Congress Party, Cen- | 
tral Assembly till 1947; suffered * 
improvement for eight years for % Hi 
Congress work; was Minister of 
Works, Mines and Power, Gov- | 
ernment of India. 

Gandhi, Devdas—b. May 22, 
1900; son of Mahatma Gandhi, 
educated at Gurukul апа Santi. “ 


nekatan, Bolpur; began his | 
career as journalist; imprisoned _ 


several times; twice ре Дел 


ewspaper Editors’ Conference, | 


БУ; x аром D on 
euter: oard; now Managing | 
Director, Hindusthan EIE ] : 
Delhi. ' OS ур 
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Ghose, Sir Jnan Chandra, p.sc. 
—b. 1894; had a distinguished 
career at Calcutta and London 
Universities; Professor of Che- 
mistry, Cal. University. 1915-21; 
Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of Dacca University, 1921- 
89; has made notable contribu- 
tions to science in the field of 
ЕЕ сопан бра theory of salt 
solutions and mechanism of che- 
“mical reactions Specially under 
the influence of radiation; mem- 
ber of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research; member 
of the governing body of the In- 
dian Research Fund Association 
1935-39; resident, Ind. Science 
Congress, 1939; was Director, 
Science Institute, Bangalore; 
was Director-General of Indus- 
tries, and Supplies, India; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University 
from 1954, 

- /Ghose, Dr. Prafulla Chandra 

Comes from Malikanda, 
Dacca; passed B.A., with 1st 
class honours in chemistry, 1913; 
M.A., in 1916; first Indian to 

е appointed Deputy Assay 
Master, Calcutta Mint, 1920; 
ave up the service to join non- 
co-operation movement, 1921; 
lad been in jails number of 
times in 1920, 1930, 1932, 1933 
and 1934; member of the Con- 
gress Working Committee 1939- 

; Was again imprisoned in 1940 
and 1942; was one of the foun- 
ders of Abhoy Ashram; Chief 
Minister of W. Bengal, 1947-48; 
left Congress and founded Kri- 
shak Mazdur Party. 

Giri, V. V.—educated at Ber- 
hampore (Ganjam) and Dublin; 
practised law for some time; 
joined C. D. movement in 1921; 
president of the All-India Rail- 
Waymen’s Federation 1927 and 

its Joint Secy., 1929-36; repre- 
sented All-India Trade Union 
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Congress at L. L. О. in Geneva- 


1927, represented labour in 
R. T.C. 1930-31; member, Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937; 


minister of Labour and Indus- 
tries, Madras Govt., 1937; again 
minister of Madras Government 
1946 which he resigned; twice 
President of the All A.I.T.U.C.; 
was India’s High Commissioner 
to Ceylon 1947-50; Labour Mi- 
nister, Central Government from 
1952-1954. , 
Gopalan, Ayilliath Kutteri— 
born in 1904 in Malabar; passe 
Matric exam. from Mission Hig 
School, Tellicherry, 1921: work- 
ed as clerk in Malabar District 
Board for eight years; joine 
Gandhi movement in 1927 and 
was sent to jail in 1930; joine 
Congress Socialist Party 1935; 
Member of the A.I.C.C. 1936-39; 
President, Kerala Congress 1936; 
led a band of social workers in 
a crusade against untouchabi- 
lity 1932; headed a hunger 
march from Calicut to Madras 
(700 miles) in 1938; joined Com- 
munist Party in 1939; sent 
to jail in 1941 but dis- 
appeared from Vellore Central 
Jail; emerged from his hide- 
outs in 1946 but again sent to 
jail up to May, 1951; Secretary 
of the Kerala Communist Party 
since 1946; a member, Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Organisa- 
tion; member, House of the 
People and Leader of the Party 
in the House from 1952. 
Govind Das, Seth—born 1896; 
joined non-co-operation move- 
ment in 1920; suffered imprison- 
ment for 7 years for Conoress 
movements; President, Maha- 
koshal P.C.C. 1928-34 апа 1946 
onwards; member Central As- 
sembly 1923-95 and 1934-47; 
member, Council of State, 1925- 
29; visited South and East Africa 


( 
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in 1987 in connection with the 
status of Indians; President of 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
1948; leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference, New Zea- 
land: has written 84 plays in 
Hindi; member of the Parlia- 
ment. 

Guha, Dr. B. S., M.A, Ph.p.— 
born August 15, 1894; educated 
at Calcutta and Harvard; An- 
thropologist, Zoological Survey 
of India 1927-45; Lecturer, Phy- 
sical Anthropology, Cal. Univ. 
1926-27; Director, Department 
of Anthropology and Anthropo- 
logical, A to the Govern- 

i India. 
з eir Dr. Zakir—born 1899; 
was educated at the Aligarh 
University and Berlin Univer- 
sity; gave concrete shape to 
Gandhi's Wardha Scheme of edu- 
cation; built up the Jamia Milia 
into one of the most significant 
educational institutions in the 
country; Chairman, Central 
Board of Secondary Education; 
was Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
University; , Member, Indian 
ress Commission. 

Hotell Sir Mirza M.—born 
October 23,. 1883; educated at 
the Madras University; Private 
Secretary to the Maharaja of 
Mysore, 1922; Dewan of Mysore 
1926-1941; member, R.T.C. 1930, 
1931 and 1932; Leader of the 
“Indian Delegation, Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference of Far 
Eastern Countries on Rural Hy- 
giene, Java: Prime Minister, Jai- 
pur 1942-46; Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad 1946-47; was resi- 
dent representative of the United 
Nations in Indonesia, | 1951. : 

Jay Prakash Narain—born in 
the Saran district of Bihar; left 
for America in 1922, and stayed 
there for nearly eight years and 


TAT 


studied at five different Univer- 
sities; returned to India in 1929, 
and was placed in charge of La- 
bour Research Department of 
the Congress; General Secretary 
of the Congress 1930-32; was 
imprisoned for C.D. movement; 
formed Congress Socialist Party 
in 1934; was imprisoned in 1939 
under D. I. Act and released in 
1946; member, Congress Work- 
ing Committee, 1946-47; a promi- 
nent member of the Praja Socia- 
list Party. 

Jayakar, Mukund Ramrao, Dr., 
Bar-at-Law, LL.D., D.C.L., P.C.— 
educated at Bombay University; 
entered Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1923 and became leader 
of the Swaraj Party in the Cen- 
tral Assembly; took a prominent 
part to bring peace between the 
Congress and the Government in 
June 1930 but failed; member, 
Central Legislative Assembly 
1926-30; a member of the R.T.C.- 
and Joint Select Committee, 
1933; Judge, Federal Court of 
India, 1987; received LL.D., from 
Oxford, 1988; was member of 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council; was Vice-Chancellor, 
Poona University. 

Jain, Ajit Prasad, M.A., LL.B.— 
born May 2, 1902; educated at 
Lucknow University, Member 
U.P. Legislative Assembly 1937- 
38; member of the A.I.C.C., 
1931-35 & 1946; member, Cons- 
tituent Assembly 1946-50; Par- 
liamentary Secretary, UP 
1937-39 ; suffered imprisonment 
for participating in Congress 
movements 1921, 1930-32, 1940 
and 1942: has travelled exten- 
sively in Europe; now Dy. Minis- 
ter for Rehabilitation, Govern- .. 
ment of India. " 

Jagivan —Ram-—B.SC, born 
April 1908; edueated at Bana- 
ras and Calcutta Universities ; 
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Secretary, Bihar Harijan Sevak General Secretary, I.N.T.U.C., 
Sangh 1938; General Secretary, 1940. d К 
All-India Depressed Classes Joshi, РС. M.A., LL.B.—born 
League till 1936 and President 1907 ; joined communist eee 
1936-46; ^ suffered imprison- ment when in college ; convicted 
for _ participating in in Meerut Conspiracy Case for 
movements 1940-43 ; years; secretary of the com- 
»liamentary Secretary of the munist party 1937-38; edited the 
ngress Ministry 1937-39 ; Mi- party weekly National Front, 
ter of the Congress Govern- 1937-39; started party's new 
ment in Bihar 1946; Labour organ People's War (1942-45). 
M Jer, Interim Central Govern- Kamath, Hari Vishnu, B.sc.— Ut 
É 5 Leader, Indian Dele- born July 18, 1907; educated at 
gation to I.L.O. C 


Madras University; passed 1.0.8. 
- Minister b andremained in ser 
m of 7 resigned and 
| Comm 


tion; Secretary, WN 


TO: Committee; 


Constit; bly and In- 
dian Р; ament, 1946-52. 
Kabir, Humayun, мА. (CAL. & 
OXON.)—born Feb. 22, 1906; 
educated at Calcutta & Oxford 
Universities; was Secretary of. 
the Oxford Union Society; pro-| 
minent] with stu- 
- dents’ and Trade 


ice-Chancellor 
ver ity 


Censors: ispute, 
ublie Service Commission. LIMES ) 
N. M.—born 1879; edu- Del the 3rd Ge 
| Poona; was member of UNE 
gislati ў Author of 


Secretary, Mini 
Government 

. Kalelkar, 
De 15, 


oyal Com- 


1929-31; hatma Gandhi 
- 1930-32; $ 
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Society also Director, Mahatma 
andhi’s Memorial Museum; 
Chairman, Backward Classes 
Commission. ve 
Karve, Prof. D. K.—born in 
April 18, 1858; founder of Hin- 
du Widow's Home and Indian 
Women's University at Poona; 
became professor of Fergusson 
College at Poona; founded 
Widow Marriage Association; 
ultimately started Indian. Wo- 
men’s University which was in- 
augurated in 1916. 1 
Katju, Dr. Kailash Nath M,A„ 
LL.D.—born 17th June, 1887; 
- — joined Allahabad High Court as 
.. —- advocate 1914; obtained LL.D. of 
4 Allahabad ^ University, 1919; 
Chairman, | Allahabad Municipal 
Board, 1935-36; Minister under 
Congress Government 1937-39 
and April 1946—August, 1947; 
member, A.I.C.C.; imprisoned for 
18 months in connection with 
C.D. movement; detained under 
Defence of India Rules 1942-43; 
y Governor of Orissa, 1947-48; 
\ Governor of West Bengal 1948- 
у 51; Home and Defence Minister, 
Government of India from 1951. 
* ^ Keskar, Dr. Balkrishna Vis- 
4 ‚ -wanath, D.Litt. (Paris)—born 
1908 at Poona; educated at Kashi 
Vidyapith and the Sorbourne, 
W Paris; joined  non-cooperation 
| 


movement in 1921; was lecturer 
of Kashi Vidyapith 1927-1930; 
Secretary, Foreign Dept. of the 


TU ALLG.C., 1939-40; was sentenced 


to imprisonment in 1930, 1931 
|. and 1943; detained during indi- 
vidual civil disobedience move- 
ment 1941-42; joined the August 
- revolution in 1942 as underground 
| worker; 
. the. Congress 1946-47; Member, 
Constituent Assembly 1948; was 
‘the delegate of the Inter-Parlia- 
‘mentary Union, Rome 1948; De- 
оршу “Minister, External Affairs 


i А 
|| 


1919-20; imprisoned for 
General Secretary of 


TAS 


1948-52; member of the Indian 
Delegation to U. N. General 
Assembly 1950; Deputy Minister 
of Railways and Transport in 
addition to External Affairs 
March 1952—May, 1952; Minis- 
ter, Informaton & Broadcasting, 
Govt. of India since 1952. M 

Krishnamurti, J.—born 1897, 
in Madras; was adopted by Annie 
Besant in 1909 who proclaimed 
his spiritual powers ; “Order of 
the Star in the East" was formed 
headed by Krishnamurti to pre- 
pare for a new Messiah; he dis- 
banded the Order in 1929 and 
repudiated o authority. 

Kunzru, Pandit, Hridyanath, 
L.L.D.—born 1887; educated at 
Allahabad University and Lon- 
don School of Economics; 
joined Servants of India Society 


.1909; member, U.P. Legislative 


Council 1921-28; and Central 
Assembly 1927-30; President, 
ational Liberal Federation . 


1934; member of the Council of 
State 1937-47 ; President of the 
Servants of India Society ; 1936; 
member Constituent Assembly 
of India; Chairman, National 
Cadet Corps Committee, 1946-47 5 
Delegate to the Pacific Relations 
Conference, 1945; Member, 
Council of States from 1951; 
member, States Reorganisation 
уун СЯ 

&ripalani, Acharya J. B., M.A. 
—horn Hyderabad (Sind) 1888 | 
educated at Wilson College, 
Bombay, Ferguson College, 
Poona ; Professor of History, 
Muzaffarpur College, | Bihar: 
Prof. Banaras Hindu University j 
AR EN a or partiei- 
pating in Congress movements 
1917, 1921, 1930, 1932-84 and. 
1942-46; Principal Gujrat Vidya- - 


` pith 1923-28; member Congress | 


Working Committee and Ge ] 
Secretary A.LC.C. 1934-46 PH 


P 
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sident A.L.C.C. 1940-47; member 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, War- 
dha ; President of the Congress 
1946-47; left Congress in 1951 
and formed Krishak Proja Maz- 
dur Party. 
Kripalani, Mrs. Sucheta, M.A. 
—born June 1908; educated at 
- Delhi & Punjab Universities; 
Secy., Womens’ Section, Indian 
National] Congress for one and 
half years; imprisoned 1940 & 
1944; member, Working Commit- 
tee, A.IL.C.C. 1947 and U.P. 
Legislative Assembly; member, 
Board of Trustees, Gandhi Memo- 
vial Trust; member, Indian Dele- 
gation, General Assembly U.N.O.; 
member, House of the People. 
Kher, B. G.—born at Ratnagi- 
ri August 24, 1888; educated at 
Poona and Wilson College, Bom- 
bay ; passed law examination in 
1908; became solicitor 1918; 
toured Europe and America in 
1912 ; became personal secretary 
to Mr. Justice Beaman; joined 
politics in 1932 ; conducted salt 
Satyagraha in 1932 and convict- 
ed under Ordinance in 1937; Ex- 
President, Harijan Sevak Sangh; 
President, All-India Childrens’ 
Association, Prime Minister, 
Bombay 1937-39 and again 1946- 
52; High Commissioner of India 
in London 1952-54. 
Krishnan, Dr. K.S., D.SC.; F.R.S. 
—born Dec. 4, 1898; educated at 
- Madras; Research Associate, Ind. 
Association for Cultivation of 
Science, 1923-28; Prof. Allaha- 
bad University, 1942-47; Presi- 
dent, National Academy of 
© Sciences, India, 1945-46; Presi- 
dent Indian Science Congress, 
1949; fellow of several scientific 
societies and academies; receip- 
ent of numerous medals; dele- 
‚ gate to several international 
scientific conferences; collabora- 
. ted with Sir C. V. Raman in the 


a 
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discovery of Raman effect; now 
director, National Physical La- 
boratory, New Delhi, since 1947. 

Krishnamachari, T. T.—born 
Nov. 26, 1899; educated at 
Madras Christian College; enter- 
ed Madras Legislative Assembly 
1937; member, Central Assem- 
bly, 1942; member, Constituent 
Assembly ; member, Indian Fi- 
nancial Delegation to London 
1948; member, House of the 
People апа Minister of Commer- 
ce and Industry, Central Govern- 
ment from 1952. 

Lal, Shamaldhari—born Oct. 4, 
1894; educated at Calcutta Uni- 
versity and Exeter College, Ox- 
ford; entered I.C.S., in 1919; Di- 
visiona; Magistrate and Collec- 
tor Bihar and Orissa 1929: 
Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Industries and La- 
bour Department 1924-1927; Jt.- 
Secretary to Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929; Director, Indus- 
tries and Labour: and Secretary 
to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa; Deputy High Commis- 
sioner for India in London 1938- 
1944; Jt. Secretary, Government 
of India, Labour Department and 
Ministry of Labour; Leader of 
the Indian Delegation to I.L.O. 
at Montreal 1946 ; Government 
delegate for LL.O. in 1947 and 
1948; Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0. 1948-49; 


Secy., Minist: ur 
194 pbi istry of Labo 
Lal Bahadur ` Shastri—born 


1904; in Banaras ; joined C. D. 
movement and imprisoned in 
1921 and in subsequent Satya- 
grahas also; General Secretary; 
U.P.C.C. 1935; member U.P. Le- 
gislative Assembly 1937 & 1946; 
was General Secy. of the Con- 
gress during the general elec- 
tion; now Minister of Railway, 
Central Government from 1952. 
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Lohia, Dr. Rammonohar—born 
1910; educated at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Berlin where he 
took Ph.D. degree; Promin- 
ent member of the Socialist 
Party ; was. Secretary, Foreign 
Department of the Congress ; 
imprisoned two years for anti- 
war propaganda. 

Masani, M. К. B.A., LL.B.—born 
Nov. 20, 1905; educated at El- 
phinstone College, Bombay and 
London School of Economics, 
London; advocate of Bombay 
High Court; a founder of the 
Congress Socialist Party; mem? 
ber, Bombay Corporation, 1935- 
45; Mayor of Bombay 1943-44 ; 
Secrétary, Pub.ic Relations De- 
partment. of Tata Sons Ltd., 
1948-49; member, the Central 
Assembly, 1945-47 ; Indian Am- 
bassador to Brazil, 1948-49 ; 
member, Indian Constituent As- 
sembly ; Author of many books „ 
such as India’s Constitution at 


Work, Our India, Your Food, 
Picture a Plan. =. 
Malik, © Hardit Singh—born 


Nov. 23, 1894; Educated at Ox- 
ford; entered 1.0.5. in 1922; serv- 
ed in the. Punjab 1922-30; Jt. 
Secy. Commerce Dept. Govt. of 
India 1934-37; first Indian Trade 
Commissioner to  U.S.A. and 
Canada 1938; Prime Minister of 
Patiala State 1944-47; represent- 
ed India at several International 
Conferences ; leader, Indian dele- 
gation to 6th Session of the U.N. 
- General Assembly at Paris 1951- 
52; High Commissioner for India 
in Canada 1937-49; Indian Am- 
bassador to France 1949-54. 
Mahajan, Mehrchand—born on 
Dec. 1889; educated at D.A.V. 
Gollege, Lahore; and Punjab 
University ; practised as a law- 
yer at Dharamshala, Gurdaspur 
and Lahore for 30 years; ap- 
| ponted Judge of Lahore High 
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Court in 1943; served for short 
period as a Judge of East Punjab 
High Court after partition ; was 
later appointed Prime Minister, 
Jammu & Kashmir State, became 
Constitutionai Adviser to the 
Maharaja of Bikaner; after- 
wards appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court of India; Chief 
Justice, Supreme Court of India 
1954. 

Mahtab, Harekrishna—born 
Nov. 21, 1899 ; educated at Ra- 
venshaw College, Cuttack ; join- 
ed non-co-operation movement in 
1920; Chairman, Balasore Dis- 
trict Board 1924-28 ; member B. 
& О. Legislative Council 1924; 
Editor, Prajatantra and Racha- 
na; joined С. D. movement, 
1930-1932 ; President, Utkal 
P.C.C. 1930 & 1937; member, 
Congress Working Committee, 
1938-46 ; Chief Minister, Orissa 
1946-50 ; Ex-Minister, Commerce 
and Industry, Govt. of India; Gov- 
ernor of Bombay from 1955. 


Mathai, Dr. John, D.SC., 
(Lond.)—born Jan. 10, 1886; 
educated at Madras, London 


School of Economies and Oxford ; 
D.SC., (Lond.); Officer on special 
duty, Co-operative Department, 
Madras 1918-20; Professor of 


Economies, Presidency College, 
Madras 1922-25 ; member, 
Madras Legislative ^ Council, 


1922-25 ; member, Indian Tariff 
Board 1925-31; President of the’ 
Tariff Board 1931-35 ; Director- 
General, Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics 1935-40; joined 
the Tatas 1940 and its Director 
1944; Finance Minister, Goy- 
ernment of India, 1946 ; Minister 
for Industry and Supply 1946- 
47; Minister of Transport and 
Railways 1947-48; Minister of 
Finance 1949-50; joined the 
Tatas in 1950; chairman, Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee. 


Mahmud, Dr. Syed—born in 
1889; educated in Aligarh, Cam- 
bridge and Germany; was gene- 
ral Secretary of the Khilafat 
Committee and of the All-India 
Congress Committee 1923; was 
member of the Working Commit- 
tee of the Congress 1945-49; was 
Minister of Education and Deve- 
lopment in the first Bihar Cabi- 
net 1937-39; again Minister of 
Development and Transport 
1946-52; was jailed several times, 
last being in connection with the 
1942 movement; was released in 
1942 movement; member of the 
Lok  Sabha;. Minister of State, 
Central Cabinet from 1954. 

Mehta, Dr. Jivraj, M.D. (LOND.) 
M,R.C.P.  (LOND.)—born 1887; 
educated at Baroda, Bombay and 
London; Chief Medicai Officer, 
Baroda 1921-24; President, In- 
dian Medical Association for se- 
vera] years; member, Medical 
Council of India 1938-43; fel- 
low, University of Bombay ; ar- 
rested & imprisoned in 1932-33 
and 1942-44 under D. I. Act; 


Director-General of Health Ser- 
=- vices of India, 1948 ; Dewan, Ba- 
` тода State, 1948 ; Minister, Gov- 
ernment of Bombay from 1949. 
. Mira 


Behn—born Nov. 22, 


JEU 
e-President, All-India 
соне 
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years ; President, All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference 1945-46; re- 
presented India in several Inter- 
national Conferences; was а 
member of the U. N. Sub-Com- 
mission on the status of women 
1946 ; member of the Human 
Rights Commission of U. N. 1947 
and 1948 ; delegate to the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference 1948 ; author of numer- 
ous books ; now Vice-Chancellor, 
Baroda University. 

Mehta, Gaganvihari Lal, М.А. 
—born April 15, 1900 ; educated 


“it Bombay and London School of 


Economies; Assistant Editor of 
the Bombay Chronicle 1928-25 ; 
Manager, Scindia Steam ‘Naviga- 
tion Co. at Calcutta 1928-47 ; 
President, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, 1942-43; 
member, Central Advisory Board 
of Education 1943-47; Member, 


Constituent Assembly of India, 
1947 ; Commissioner of the Port т 


of Calcutta: for several years; 
President, Indian Tariff Board 
1947-50 ; member, All-India 
Council of Technical Education, 
1945; chairman, Indian Tariff 
Commission 1952; member, Plan- | 
ning Commission 1950-52; Indian: 
Ambassador to U.S.A. from 1952. 

Mehta, Asoka, B.A.—born 24th. 
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1 ; Joint Secretary, Congress 
eue Gauhati, 1930; Presi- 
dent of the Assam P.C.C. 1930- 
39; First Congress chairman, 
Gauhati Local Board; Assam's 
Chief Minister from 1950. 
Munshi, Mrs. Lilavati—born 
1889; A leading Congress woman, 
a keen social worker; was an el- 
ected member both of Bombay 
Assembly and Bombay Corpora- 
tion; an authoress of repute with 
a record ,of national, social and 
benevolent services; wife of Mr. 
K, M. Munshi, Governor of U.R. 
Mahalanobis, P. C. M.A., F.R.S* 
—born 1893 ; educated at Brah- 
mo Boys School & Presidency 
Coliege, Calcutta ; received Tri- 
pos at Cambridge University ; 
Senior Research pehoiar at King 5 
lege, Cambridge ; joined Pre- 
Середи College, Calcutta 1917; 
M.A. of Cambridge University 


1935-36 ; imprisoned for Con- 
gress movements 1930-33, 1940- 
41 and 1924-44 and interned at 
Ratnagiri 1933-34; Trustee and 
Chairman, Kasturba Gandhi Na- 
tional Memorial Trust and Chair- 
man Gandhi Memorial Fund: 
Trustee, Gujrat University Trust; 


Speaker, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly 1937-46, President, 
Central Assembly 1946-47 ; 


Speaker, Indian Parliament, 1947- 
52; Leader, Indian delegation to 
the' Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Conference, London 1948 
and Leader, Indian delegation 
to the Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, Dublin 1950; Speaker, 
House ofthe People from 1952; 
Leader, Indian Delegation to the 
Commonwealth ' Parliamentary 
Conference, Ottawa, 1952. \ 
Mukherjee, Bijon Kumar, р.р, 
—born August 15, 1891; educa- 


1918; Hony. Secretary, Biswa- ,ted at Calcutta ; joined Calcutta 


rati, 1921-31 ; Sectional Presi- 
ШЫ Indien Science Congress, 
1925, 1942; Secretary, Indian 
Statistical Society from КЕ. 
Editor, Sankhya for severa 
years; Statistical Adviser to 
many Govt. Committees а: 
Commissions ; Cal. University 
Professor of Statistics, 1941; 
General Secretary, Indian Science 
Congress 1945; elected F.R.S. 


1945; President, Indian Science 


ress, 1950, Statistical Advi- 
Pes Indian Cabinet. 
Mavlanker, G. V. B.A., LL.B.— 
born Nov, 27, 1888; started 
Jaw practice, 1913 ; took part in 
Kaira no-rent campaign 1917; 
member, Ahmedabad Municipa- 
lity 1919 and onwards till 1937 ; 
Secretary \Gujerat P.C.C., 1921- 
28; General Secretary, 36th In- 
dian National Congress, Ahme- 


кү dabad, 1921; visited England & 
a 


inent 1928; President Ahme- 
A AN 1930-33 and 


48 


-commander ; 


Bar 1914; Junior Govt. Pleader, 
Cal. High Court 1936. Judge, 
Cal. High Court 1936-48; Judge, 
Federal Court of India 1948-50; 
member, Bengal Boundary Com- 
mission 1947; Judge Supreme 


and “Court of India 1952-1954; Chief 


Justice, Supreme Court of India, 
from 1955. 3 

Mukherjee, Air Vice-Marshal. 
Subrata—born 1911 at Calcutta 
educated at Cranwell, England in 
1929 ; was commissioned in 1930; 
served with No. 6 squadron R.A.F. 
for nine months in 1933 ; joined. 
Indian Air Force 1936 ; received 
training at the Staff College, 
Quetta; commanded air squa- 
drons at Secunderabad and Tri- 
chinopoly ; served various ар- 
posts with the rank of wing. 
first Indian to 
command the Kohat Air Station 
in 1943; became Group Captain 
and later Air Commodore ; visi- 
ted U.S.A., Canada, Great Bri- 


t 
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tain as a member of the National 
War Academy Sub-Committee ; 
became Deputy Air Officer at 
Air Headquarters in the pre- 
partition days ; Deputy Air Com- 
mander and Senior Air Staff 
Officer of R.LA.F. in 1947 ; offi- 
ciated as Chief of the Air Staff 
and Air Vice-Marshal L.A.F. in 
1948; appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of Air Forces from 1954. 
с Menon, V. К. Krishna—born 
; 3rd, Мау, 1897; educated at Mad- 
_ таз and London; Labour Coun- 
cillor for St. Pancras, London 
1934-47 ; Special representative 
Govt. of India, 1946-47; noted 
author, journalist and publicist, 
"first editor of Pelican Books ; has 
written numerous tracts and 
books dealing with India; found- 
ed India League of London in 
1929; as General Secretary of the 
League from 1929 to 1947 work- 
ed tirelessly to enlist support in, 
Britain for India’s freedom. In- 
dian delegate to U.N.O. 1946; 
special “Representative of the 
overnment of India 1946-47; 
High Commissioner of India in 
London, 1947-1952; Member of 
the House of the People. 


Menon, V. P.—born Sept. 1894; 

. „clerk of the Govt. of India, Home 
Department, 1914-24; transfer- 
red to Reforms Office, where he 
heeame Superintendent of Re- 
forms; gradually rose to the 
position Under-Secretary, Deputy 
"Secretary and Joint Secretary; 
was in charge of the Government 
of India Act in 1935, and super- 

_ vised the elections of 1937; Re- 
forms Commissioner 1942; at 
ne time. wore the triple crown 
— Secretary to the Cabinet, Sec- 
. retary to the Governor-General 
in addition to his post of the Re 
Commissioner ; 
State Dep 


if 
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1947;. officiated as Governor of 
Orissa in 1951. 

Menon, K. P. S., B.A., (Oxon.) ; 
г.С.5., C..E.—born Oct. 18, 1898; 
educated at St. Xavier's College, 
ind Oxford ; joined I.C.S. 
served in Madras Pre- 
П Feb. 1925 ; Govt. of 
India's Agent in Ceylon 1929-33 ; 
deputed by Govt. of India to en- 
quire the position of Indians in 
Zanzibar, Kenya & Uganda 1934; 
Chief Minister, Bharatpur State 
and Political Agent, Western 
Rajputana States 1940-43; 


in China 1943-47 ; Indian Ambas- 
sador to China 1947 ; Chairman, 
U. N. Commission on Korea, _ 
1948; Secretary-General Exter- | 
nal Affairs, Govt. of India 1948- | 
52; Indian Ambassador to M 
U.S.S.R. from 1952. К; 
Mody, Sir Homi P. M.A, LDB d 
—Born 1881; educated at Bom- 
bay ; Member, Municipal Corpo- 
ration, 1913-14; and its Presi- - 
dent, 1923-24; Chairman, Mill- - 
Owners’ Association, Bombay. | 
1929-34 ; President, Indian Mer- |. 
chants’ Chamber 1928 ; „Presi № 
dent, Employees’ Federation of — 
India, 1933-41; attended Round 
Table Conference ; member, Cen- - 
tral Assembly 1929-43 ; member | 
Viceroy s осите -Council | 
1931-43 ; rector of Tata Sons © 
Ltd.; delegate, LL. Conference, | 
. Geneva, 1937 ; Governor of Bont; 4 
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of Munitions Production during 
World War II; Controller of 
Railway supplies with Railway 
Board 1946 and Deputy Director 
General (Development) with In- 
dustries and Supplies Depart- 
ment, Government of India 1946- 
47; represented India at the In- 
ternational Тїп Conference in 
Brussels 1947; became Deputy 
General Manager (Works) E. I. 
Ry.; General Manager of B. N. 
Ry., 1948-49 ; first General Ma- 
nager, Locomotive Works, at 
Chittaranjan 1949-53. ч 
Mudaliar, Sir A. Ramaswanir 
—K.C.8.1.; born Oct. 14, 1887; 
educated at Madras Christian 
College and Law’ College, Mad- 
ras; Advocate, Madras; Member 
of the Madras Legislature, 1920- 
26; Mayor, Madras Corporation, 
1928-30; member Council of 
State 1930; member, Ind. Legis- 
lative Assembly 1931-34 ; dele-. 
gate to the Round. Table Confer- 
ence; Leader, Indian Delegation 
to the British Commonwealth Re- 
lations Conference, Toronto 1933: 
member, Economic Committee of 
the Leagueof Nations; member 
Vieeroy's Executive Council, 
1939-42 and 1943; was member 
of the British War Cabjnet and 
Pacific War Council 1942-43; 
President of Social and Econo- 
mie Council of U.N. 1946 & 1947; 
Dewan of Mysore- 1946-49. 
` Munshi К. M. B.A., LL.B.—born 
Dec. 29, 1887; educated at Baro- 
da and Bombay; enrolled as Ad- 
vocate, High Court 1918; was a 
joint editor of Young India in 
1915; Secretary, Bombay Home 
Rule League, 1919-20 ; fellow of 
the Bombay. University; member, 
Bombay Legislative — Council 
4927-30; member, Baroda Uni- 
versity Commission, 1926; mem- 
Tl-India Congress Commit- 
1931-87; was Home Minister, 
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Bombay, 1937-39; a well-known 
Gujarati a М Talem 
in 1941 but rejoined in 1946; 
member, Indian _ Parliament; 
Agent-General of India in Hy- 
derabad State 1947-48; Food and 
Agriculture Minister, Govern- 
ment of India 1950-52, now Gov- 
ernor of U.P. 1952. 

Mookerjee Dr. Н. С. M.A, 
Ph.D.—born 3rd Oct. 1877; M.A. 
(First Class first) in 1898 ; Pro- 
fessor of City College 1899-1914; 
joined Caleutta University in 
1915 as Professor, and remained 
upto 1941 as Inspector of Colle- 
ges; etc, twice President, All 
India Council of. Christians ; 
member, Bengal Legislative As- 
sembly 1937-42 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Constituent Assembly ; 
Governor of West Bengal from 
1951.214 1. 679b . 

Mukherji, Dr. Hirendranath, 
M.A. D. Litt (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 
—born Noy. 23, 1907; educated 
at Calcutta University, St. Ca- 
therine’s, Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn., London; Lecturer in history 
and polities, Andhra University 
1934-35 ; Head of the Depart- 
ment of History Surendranath 
College since 1936; Lecturer, 
Post-Graduate Department, Cal- 
cutta University 1940-45; mem- 
ber, Executive Committee Ben- 
gal P.C.C. 1938-39; member 
A.I.C.C. 1938-39; Foundation 
member, Friends of the Soviet 
Union 1941; Editor, Indo Soviet 
Journal 1941-35; Jt. Secy. All- 
India Friends of the Soviet Union 
1944; Associate Editor, Calcutta 
Weekly Notes 1945-52; member, | 
Bengal State Committee, Com- 
munist Party of India 1947; 
Member, House of the People. 

Mukherjii Sir B. N., мА, 
(Cantab)—born February 14, 
1890; educated at Calcutta and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; is 
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a partner of the well-known firm 
of Martin & Burn; youngest son 
of Sir Rajendranath Mookherjee; 
joined the firm of Martin & Co. 
in 1924; became a partner of 
Burn & Co. in 1931 and of Martin 
& Co. Ltd., in 1934; was Sheriff 
of Caleutta, 1940-41; was mem- 
ber of the National Defence 
Council; member of the local 
board of directors of the Impe- 
rial Bank of India. 

Nadar, Kamraj— President of 
the Tamil Nad Congress Com- 
mittee 1939-1952 excepting six 
months; elected leader of the 
Madras Legislature Congress 
Party from March 1954 conse- 
quent on the retirement of Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari; Chief Mi- 
nister, Madras Government from 
April 1954. 

Nag, Dr. Kalidas—born 1892 ; 
educated Calcutta and Paris 
University; Professor, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta 1915- 
19; Principal, Mahendra College, 
Galle, Cey:on; representative of 
the Calcutta University at the 
International Conference of Li- 
braries and Librarians, Paris 
1923; Professor, Calcutta Uni- 
versity Post-Graduate classes 
from 1923; visiting Professor, 
University of Howaii; Delegate, 
2nd British Commonwealth Re- 
lations Conference, Sydney 1938; 
General Secretary, Asiatic Soci- 
ety of Bengal, 1942-46; Member, 
Council of States 1952-54. 

Nanda, Gulzarilal—born at 
Sialkot, 1898; educated at La- 
hore, Agra and Allahabad; 
went to Bombay 80 years ago 
to participate in the freedom 
Movement; was the leader of 
the Textile Labour Association 
of Ahemedabad and served as 
its Secretary 1922-1946; Par- 
liamentary Secretary for Labour 
in the first Congress Ministry, 
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Bombay 1937-1939; Minister of 
Labour, Bombay, 1937-51; Vice- 
Chairman, Planning Commission; 
1950-51 & 1952-53; now Minister, 
Government of India in charge 


of Planning, Power апа Irriga- 


tion. 

Nayar, Dr. Sushila—born at 
Kunjah in Gujrat District, came 
into contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1930; was sent'to jail 
Several timés, 1942, 1944; was 
Secretary to the Kasturba Trust 
Medical Board; toured Noakhali 
with Mahatma Gandhi during 
‘Communal riots; worked for the 
recovery of abducted Muslim 
women in Punjab (1) 1948; tour- 
ed America, England and Scan- 
dinavia 1948-50 and took gradu- 
ate’s course in child and mater- 
nal care at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, U.S.A.; Minister of 
Health, Delhi State 1952-55. 

ə Nehru, Jawaharlal—Born Nov. 
14, 1889; only son of 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru; edu- 
cated of Harrow School, Trinity 
College, Cambridge and Inner 
Temple, London; Advocate, Al- 
lahabad High Court; Secretary 
Home Rule League, Allahabad, 
1918; member  A.LC.C. 
1918; suffered first imprisonment 
for organising strikes and har- 
tals during Prince of Wales' visit 
1922-23; General Secretary 0 
the A.LC.C., 1929; Chairman of 
the Allahabad Municipality; arr- 
ested in the Nabha State an 
put to prison for agitation of the 
Akalis to perform a religious 
ceremony ; visited Europe and 
attended Brussels Conference of 
Oppressed Nationalities as the 
official delegate of the Congress? 


organised Bihar earthquake re- - 


lief; was again arrested in Feb. 
1934 and kept in jail 1935; wen 
to Europe for his wife's trea 

ment whe died there, 1936; LEES 
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sident, Indian National Congress, 
1929-30, 1936, 1929 and 1946; 


'visited Spain during Spanish 


Civil War 1938; elected first 
President of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference, 1939; visit- 
ed China, August, 1989; suffer- 
ed imprisonment for participat- 
ing in Congress movements, 
1921, 1922, 1930, 1932, 1934-35, 
1940 and 1942-45; took active part 
in the Cripps negotiation, 1942; 
organised a Defence Council 
for the officers and men of the 
Indian National Army formi 

by Subhas Bose; visited Singa- 
pore, March 1946; joined interim 
government as member for Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations and was nomi- 
nated Vice-President, Sept., 
1946; Honorary LL.D., Patna 
University, 1946; same degree 
from Dehi University, 19485 
called Asian Relations Confer- 
ence at Delhi, 1947; Prime Mini- 
ster of India for External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations as 
well for Scientific Research 1947- 
52; went to England to partici- 
pate in Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’? Conference, Oct., 
1948; addressed United Nations 
Assembly at Paris, 1948; visited 
U.S.A. and Canada at the invita- 
tions of U.S. & Canadian боуегп- 
ments; attended the corronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II 1953; at- 
tended the conference of Prime 
Ministers of 8-Е. in Colombo 
1954; Pirme Minister of India 
from 1952; Congress President 
1951, 1952 & 1953; His books in- 
clude—Autobiography, Glimpse 
of World History ; Discovery of 
India; Letters from Father to 
his Daughter; etc. hobby—moun- 
tain. шш, swimming and 

rse riding. 

EY Kshitish Chandra, M.A., 
З educated at 


Dacca and Caleutta; and started 


practice as an advocate; member, 


Central Legislative Assembly 
1921-34 and 1942-45; adviser to. 
States Delegation to R. T. C. in 
London, 1930-31; Dewan of Ma- 
yurbhanj State 1940-42; Politi- 
cal Adviser of Mayurbhanj State 
1940-42; member, Standing Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Cham- 
ber of Princes 1940-42; Chair- 
man, Committee of Ministers, 
Eastern States 1940-42; Legal 
Adviser, Chamber of Princes; 
Member, Central Legislative As- 
sembly 1942 and again in 1946; 
member, Council of Human 
Rights, U. N: 1949; Chairman, 
Indian Railway Enquiry Commi- 
ttee, 1947; Govt. of India Minis- 
ter of Relief & Rehabilitation 
1947; Minister of Commerce 
1948-50; Chairman of the Fir 
nance Commission 1951-53; 
Member of the. Planning Com- 
mission from 1953. 

Norkey, Sherpa Tenzing—born 
1914 in Eastern Nepal; began 
his life as porter to mountaineer- 
ing parties at Darjeeling; joined 
many expeditions—mainly Eve- 
rest expeditions from 1935—such 
as Shipton, Ruttledge, Tilman's 
parties; reached a height: of 
28,210 ft. of Mt. Everest with 
Swiss expedition in 1952; con- 
quered the summit of Mt. Everest 
with Hillary on May 29, 1953; 
awarded George medal py 
Queen Elizabeth, U.S. Hubbard 
medal, special medal by the 
President of India; now direc- 
tor, school of mountaineering, ~ 
Darjeeling. 

Pal, ‘Dr. .Radhabinod, M.A., 
LL.D.—Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court from 1921; Tagore 
Law Professor of the Calcutta 
University for three times; at- 
tended the International Con- 
gress of Comparative Law 1927 
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ABB. 


and was elected President of the 
Inti 


| Law ; Judge of the Cal- 
High Court 1941-43; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University 
1944-46; Judge, International 
Military .Tribunal for trial of 
war criminals for the Far East 
in Tokio, 1946-48; elected mem- 
ber of the International Law 
ommission in 1952; author of 
several law books. 
Pandit, 


— Born 1900 


ongress Party, U.P. 
A rd - leader of the 


ernational Assembly of com-. 
ve 
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High School and College, Bom- 
bay; was solicitor of Bombay 
High Court for 30 years; was 
in jail in 1940 and 1942-43; 
was President, Bombay Legisla- 
ture Council upto 1947; was 
Governor of Madhya Pradesh 


from 1947-52. 

Pannikar, Sardar K. M.—b. 
1895; educated in the Madras 
Christian College and Christ 
Church College, Oxford where 
he was the first Indian to obtain 
а frst class honour in history, 
191 ; Professor Aligarh Univer- 
sity; joined non-cooperation and 
edited Swarjya ; the first editor 
of Hindustan Times, Delhi, 1925; 
went to Europe 1925-31; Secre- 
tary, Chancellor of the Princes 
Chamber 1931-37 ; held concur- 
rently, portfolio of the Foreign, 
Political and Education Minister — 
of Bikaner State 1944; Indian 
States’ representative at the Pa- 
cific Conference, Canada, 1942; 
delegate to U.N. General Assem- 
bly; India’s Ambassador to 
China 1948-52; was India’s Am- — 
bassador to Egypt; Mem- | 
ber, States 
mittee. ‘ 

Patwardhan, Achyut—b. Feb: 
5, 1905; educated at Central 
Hindu College, Banaras; took 
M.A. degree and proceeded to, 
Europe; became Professor ur 
Economies on his returh; joined 
C.D. movement in 1932; start 
along with others Congress 
cialist Party; went un өт 


сае August xevolutio 


X 
M 


Reorganisation Com- 
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soned several times; Chief Mi- 
nister of Congress Government, 
Madras 1946-47; Chief Minister 
of the newly-created State Ап- 
dhra from 1953-54. 

Sri Prakasa, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Law—b. 1890; 
educated at Allahabad and Cam- 
bridge; was called to the Bar in 
1914; was connected with Bana- 
ras Hindu University 1914-17; 
member, Benaras Municipal 
l Board 1921-25; member of the 
A.LC.C. 1918-45; General Secre- 
tary, 1928-34; President of 
U.P.C.C. 1934-35; General Sec- 
retary of the Congress 1929-31; 
member of the Central Assembly 
1935-46; .was imprisoned five 
times during the national move- 
ment; India's High Commission- 
er in Pakistan 1947-49; Governor 
of Assam 1949-50, Commerce Mi- 
nister of the Central Government 
E 1950-51; Governor of Madras 
f from 1952. 
2 -© Patil, S. K.—Born August’ 14, 

#900 NG dhenta а Bombay d 
\ ondon; joined Congress - 
vf ES in 1920; joined London 
School of Economics and London 
. - Univ. їп 1924; joined Bombay 
TU Chironicle in 1927; General Secre- 
1 tary, B. P. C.; imprisoned 
^. several times; member of A 
__ ©. С. since 1930; leader of the 
Congress Party in Bombay Cor- 
| poration ; was member, Central 
ч vi Board of Film Censors; Presi- 
5 5 ment, Bomba Provincial Con- 
d BUTA ss Committee; first Mayor of 
К МС reater Bombay. / 
= Paranjape, Sir R. P.—Born 6th 
. Feb. 1876, M.A. (Cantab); D.Sc. 
_ (Hon. Calcutta); late Vice-Chan- 
- cellor, Lucknow University; edu- 
cated at Ferguson College, Poo- 

“na, St. John's College, Cam- 
ridge, Paris and! Gottingen; 
nior Wrangler of Cambridge 


Principal and Professor, 
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Ferguson College, 1902-26; Mi- 
nister of Education, Bom. 1921- 
23 & 1929; President, Indian Li- 
beral Federation; Fellow, Bom- 
bay University 1905-7; member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 
1918-16 ; Vice-Chancellor, Indian 
Women's University 1916-20; 
member, India Council, 1927-32 ; 
was Govt. of India Representa- 
tive in Australia. 

Rajadhyaksha, С. S., 1,С.5,— 
Born 1896; educated at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay and St. 


tfe. Catherine's College, Cambridge ; 


passed 1.0.5. in 1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Legislative Dept. Bom- 
bay Government, 1928; Member 
of the Lothian Committee on 


Franchise; Legal Remembran- 
cer and Legislative Secre- 
veral years. Judge of the 


Bombay High Court for seve- 
ral years member, Court of In- 
^ dustrial Arbitration 1943-45; Ad- 
judieator, Postal and Railways | 
Employees disputes; Chairman, 
Income-tax Investigation Com- 
mission; President, Indian Press 
Commission, 1952-53. | 


Ranga, Prof. N. G.—Born 7th 
Nov. 1900; educated at Oxford; 
Prof. of Economies, Pachyappa's. 
College Madras, 1927-30 ; mem- 
ber, Congress Working Commit- 
tee, 1948; President, All-India. 
Kisan Congress, Rural People's 
Federation, Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee; was mem- 
ber of the Indian Parliament for 
several years; President, All- 
India Handloom Weavers’ Con- 
gress; India’s delegate to FAO 
Conference, Copenhagen, 1946 
and I.L.O. Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, 1948; led Indiam. delega- 
tions to the London (1946) and 
the Hague (1947) Conferences of 
International Federation of Ag- 
ricultural Producers; Resignei 


160 


Congress 1951; started Krishi- 
kar Lok Party. 

Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra— 
Born Ist July, 1882 at Patna; 
educated at Patna ; M.D. degree 
from Cal. University, 1908; got, 
L.R.C.P. (London) and M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.) in 1909; M.R.C.P. (Lon- 
don) and F.R.C.S. in 1911; Pre- 
sident, Indian Medial Council 
1939 & 1944; Fellow of the Cal- 
cutta University 1916;  Vice- 
Chancellor, Caleutta University, 
1942-44; D.Sc. (Cal) conferred 
in 1944; Alderman of Calcutta 

- for two times; Mayor of Calcu- 
tta for two times; imprisoned for 
six months .in' 1931; member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923; President, B.P.C.C.; ap- 
pointed Governor of United Pro- 
vinces but declined the post; 
Chief Minister, West Bengal, 
from 1947. 4 

Ray, Mrs. Renuka—A gradu- 

. ate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics ; was a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly 
from 1943-45; and then member 
of the Indian Constituent Assem- 
bly 1946-50; a prominent mem- 
ber of the All-India ` Women's 
Conference; Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India's Central Board 
of Education; member of the 
governing body of  Tagore's 
Viswabharati since 1941; now 
Minister of Rehabilitation, West 
Bengal Government from 1952. 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata, M.A., LL.D., D.SC.j (Cal.), 
F.R.s.—born аб  "Trichinopoly, 
Nov. 7, 1888; educated at Hindu 
College, Vizagapatam and Pre- 
sidency College, Madras and gra- 
duated in 1904 and got master's 
degree ee years later; enter- 
ed the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment as Assistant’ Accountant 
General after winning first place 
in a competitive examination; 
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came to Calcutta in 1909 where 
he began his scientific resear- 
ches; Palit Professor of Physics 
at the Caleutta University 1917 ; 
visited Europe in 1921 as a dele- 
gate to the Congress of the Uni- 
versities of British Empire; be- 
came Ghose Travelling Fellow, 


1924; visited America and repre- . | 


sented India at the centenary of 
the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia; represented India at the 
bicentenary of the Russian Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Leningrad 
«aid Moscow, 1925; discovered 
the phenomena known as ‘Ram- 
an effect in 1928 ; received Met- 
ucci medal, Rome 1928; created 
Knight, 1929; received Hughes 
medal of the Royal Society, 
1930; awarded Nobel Prize for 
physies, 1930; resigned Calcutta 
University Professorship 1933; 
гапа became Director of the Ban- 


galore Science Institute; began s 


to build Raman Research Insti- 


tute in Bangalore 1943; award- - 


ed Franklin medal of America 
1941; President, Indian Science’ 
Congress 1928; Fellow of the 
Franklin Institute, Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir, S., M.A» 
D.LITT., F.B.A—Born 5th Sept; 
1888; was educated in the Mad- 
ras Christian College ; was pro- 


fessor of Philosophy, Presidency _ 


College, Madras (1911-17); My- 
sore University 


sophy, University 


Caleutta 
(1931-36) ; 

48) ; Upton Lecturer, Manches; 
ter’ College, Oxford (1926 ап 

1929-30); Haskel Lecturer 10 


comparative religion, University | 
Presiden” 


of Chicago (1926) ; 


Indian Philosophical Congress, 


1927 & 1950; Hibbert Lecturer - 
‚ (1929) ; Spalding Professor O^. 


(1918-2) 3 
George V. Professor of Philo- | 


; Vice-Chancellor, 
Banaras Hindu University (1939- . 


t 
1 
| 


f: 


¿jà 


A 4 
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Eastern Religions, Oxford since 
1936; member of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, League of Na- 
tions (1931-39); Hony. Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; President, Indian Uni- 
versities Commission; India’s 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R., now 
Vice-President of India from 
1952. Author of Indiam Philo- 
sophy (2 vols.) ; Hindu View of 
Life; Kalki, ete: 

Raja, P. Kumaraswami—born 
June, 1898; entered politica 
1917; was member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly for seve- 
Minister of Agricul- 


ral years ; gri 
ture in Prakasam Ministry 
1946-47; member, Central As- 


sembly, 1934; was member of the 
A. I. €. 65 participated in the 
non-cooperation movement and 
courted imprisonment several 
times; Chief Minister of Madras, 
1949-52; now Governor of Orissa 
from 1954. J 
Rajagopalachari C., В.А., ВІ. 
—born in 1879, educated at 
sidency College and Law College, 
Madras ; joined 
Salem ; gave up 
joined Rowlatt Act 
campaign, 1919; served many 
‘periods of 
Gandhiji’s ‘New India ; General 
- Secretary of the Congress, 1921- 
; member of the Working 
Committee of Congress 1941 ; 
and again in 1946 ; was the Pre- 
sidentofthe Tamil Nad Congress 


Committee till 1935; was Pre- 
mier of the Congress Ministry 
at Madras, 1937-39 ; left Con- 


gress in 1942 on account of the 
difference of opiņion but joined 
© in 1945; member, Indian Interim 
Government, 1946-47 ; Minister, 
Govt. of India, 1947; Governor, 
West Bengal 1947-48; Governor 
* General of India, 1948-50; Mi- 


imprisonment ; edited . 
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nister of Home Affairs Govt. of 
India, 1950-51. Chief Minister, 
Madras 1952-54. : 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr., M.A., 
му, LL.D. (All.)—born 3rd Dec., 
1884 in Jiradei m the district of 
Saran, Bihar ; passed M.L., 1925; 
was a prominent member of the 
youth movement of Bihar and 
jeader of the Behari Students' 
Conference; member of the 
Patna University Senate for 
several years ; Twice President, 
‘All-India Hindi Literary Confer- 
ence; joined Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1917 in famous Champaran 
Agrarian affairs; joined the non- 
co-operation movement in 1920; 
suspended his practice jn 1920; 
General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, 1922; member, Congress 
Working Committee for several 
years ; President of the Bombay 
and Calcutta Congress 1934 and 
1939; imprisoned for August 
movement in 1942 and released 
in 1945; Minister of Food, 
Indian Union, 1947; resigned . 
from Cabinet in 1947 after elec- * 
tion as Congress President ; also 
President, Indian Constituent As- 
sembly 1946-49; President, Re- 
public of India from 1950; 
author of the ‘India Divided. 
Rajendrasinhji, General—born 
June 15, 1899;. belongs to the 
ruling family of Jammagar, Ka- 
thiawar ; nephew of the great 
cricketer Ranjit Sinhji, educated 
at Rajkumar College, Rajkot and 
Royal Military College Sand- 
hurst; was commissioned in 
1921 ; joined 2nd Royal Lancers ; 
went to N. Africa as Squardon 
Commander in 1941 ; is the first 
Indian to win D.S.O. in the 
World War Il; the t and only 
Indian to attain pU rank of a 
major; was appointed¢@omman- 
dant of. the 2nd Royal Lancers 
in 1943; Deputy Director of 
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Public Relations, Govt. of India 
in Washington, 1945; first Mili- 
tary Attache in Washington, 
1945; and was 
‘Legion of Merit”; became Bri- 
gadier, 1946; Major-General in 
1947 and Lt. General in 1948 ; 
Director "of Indian Armoured 
Corps, 1946; Gommander of 
Delhi and East Punjab Sub-Area, 
1947; G.0.C. in Chief, Eastern 
Command 1948, G.0.C.- Southern 
Command, 1948-52; was the 
leader of the Hyderabad Military 
Campaign, 1948, Commander-in- 
Chief, Indian Army 1953-54. | 
anadive, B. T. M.A—Born 
1904; joined Communist move- 
ment in, 1928; was in jail 
several times ; has edited com- 
munist papers; member of the 
Central Committee of the Polit- 
buro ; was elected general secre- 
tary, Communist Party of 
India in 1948. . * 
Р Еао. Юг. V. К. Е. V. Ph.p,.— 
born July 7, 1908; B.A., and м. 
- (Bombay); В.А, and P.h.D., 
- (Cambridge) ; represented India 
on International Food Confer- 
ences at Quebec, Washington 
апа Copenhagen ; worked as Di- 
. rector of Statistics and after- 
Wards Planning Adviser in the 


awarded the U.S. 1942 
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mittee ; University Professor and 
Head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Delhi University from 
„and concurrently founder 
and director, Delhi School of Eco- 
nomics 

i Devi—born 1904 at 
Madura ; married to late Dr. G. 
S. Arundale, President, Theoso- 
phical Society ; started dancing 
in early age; e 
dance an 
Bharat: 
paintin 
extensive in different 

dance recitals and 


tion with 
Kalaksh 


1921 
tive 


Ministry of Food of the Соуегп-# : 


ment of India ;. was Food Advis- 
_ er to the Indian Embassy, Wash- 
ington 1946-47; was Chairman, 
; NX. Sub-Commission on Eco- 


‘Comm 
ational Income Со: 


[C 
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(Расса): and Mouat Medalist, 
1897; Professor, Metropolitan 
Institution, 1893; Prof. Presiden- 
ey College, 1898-1901; Patna 
боЛере, 1899-1917; Head of the 
Indian History Dept., Banaras 
Hindu University, 1917-1919; In- 
dian Educational Service, 1918; 
Prof., Ravenshaw College, Cut- 


tak, 1919-23; Patna College 
again 1920-22, Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University 1926-1928, 


Honorary Fellow, Royal Asiatic 
Society; Member of the Histori- 
cal Records Commission; (19%, 
41); Sir William Mayer Lecturer, 
Madras University; author of 
Aurangzeb, 5 vols.; Sivaji: 
Fall of..ihe Mughal Empire, 
House of Sivaji, ete. 

Saksena, Prof. Shibanlal, M.A. 
—Born July, 1907; educated at 
Kanpur and Allahabad and Agra 
Universities; Professor, St. An- 
drews College, Gorakhpur 1930- 
31; joined non-co-operation mo- 
vement in 1920; joined Salt 
iA Satyagraha in 1930; General 

Secretary, Kanpur District Con- 

gress Committee 19315 member 

U.P.P.C.C. and A.I.C.C. for seve- 

ral years; became Congress 
МА. from 1937-46; imprisoned 
se 1 times including during 
‘Quit) India’ rebellion in 1946 ; 
member, Constituent Assembly 
1946; Vice-President A.I.T.U.C. 
EON SC hnad, D.S.C., F.R.S 
Баћа, eghnad, .D.S.C., F.R.S. 
us 06 10, 1893; BSe, d 18 
"(1st Class, 2nd in mixed mathe 
КОН, and D.8C., 1919. Worked 
at the Imperial College of 
Science, London and, Berlin 
Lecturer, Cal. University 1919- 
_ 92; Khaira Professor of Physics, 
Gal. University 1922-23; Profes- 
sor and head of the Department 
of Physics, Allahabad University 
4993-38; Palit Professor of 

М Physics, Cal. University since 
C An ҮА | » à 


ЖҮЛ АЛУҮДЕ a 
JA UND LL ar 4, 


ыў; 
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1938; Fellow, Royal Society; 
President, Indian Science Con- 
gress, 1934; corresponding Mem- 
ber of the German Academy of 
Sciences; Carnegie Research 
Scholar for 1935-36 ; delegate to 
the Volta centenary in Italy, 
1927; attended Harvard Univer- 
sity “tentenary celebration in 
America in 1933; the founder- 
President of National Academy 
of Sciences 1980; President. 
National Institute of ‘Science! 
India, 1937-39; President, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1945- 
46; Member, International As- 
tronomical Union; President, In- 
dian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science 1945-50; Member. 
House of People from 1951. 
Sarabhai, Mridula Ben—daugh- 
ter of Ambalal Sarabhai, Guje- 
rat’s cotton magnate; educated 
at Gandhiji’s Gujerat Vidyapith 
їп 1928; entered in Indian poli- 
tics in the age of 19; has served 


. three terms of imprisonment in 


1930, 1932 and 1942; organising 
Secretary of thé Kasturba Me- 
morial Fund; Joint-Secretary of 
the Congress for sometime, 1946. 

Saksena, Mohanlal, B.SC., LL.B. 
—born 1896; after passing the 
LLB. ехатїпайоп joined bar at 
Lucknow in 1919; actively asso- 
ciated with the Congress politics 
since 1921; was imprisoned seve- 
ral times since 1921 for national 
cause; member of the Municipal 
Board, Lucknow 1923-25; Mem- 
ber U.P., Legislative Council and 
Chief Whip, Swaraj Party 1924- 
26; member of the Central As- 
sembly for several years; mem- 
ber, Indian Constituent Assemb- 
ly; Minister for Relief.and Re- 
habilitation, Govt. o. 1948- 
49; Member of the of the 
People: 


Sen, Benoy Ranjan, СТЕ. 1.0.5, 
Вогт Jan. 1, 1898; educated at 
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Caleutta and Oxford; entered 
LC.S. in 1922; filled several exe- 
cutive posts in undivided Bengal 
including that of Revenue Sec- 
retary; was Director of Civil 
Evacuation during World War 
ll; transferred to Central Food 
Ministry; entered Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1947 as Minister in the 
Indian Embassy in Washington; 
promoted to the rank of ambas- 
sador and transferred to Rome; 
Ambassador of Egypt, 1951; Am- 
bassador to U.S.A. from 1951- 
52; now Ambassador of Italy. 

Shukla, Pandit Ravi Sankar, 
B.A., LL.B.—born Aug. 2, 1977; 
educated Hilsop College, Nag- 

' pur; joined bar in 1908; was tu- 

tortothe Chiefs of Bastar, Ka- 
wardha and Klinita aii joined 
non-co-operation 1923; entered 
Legislative Council 1923 as swa- 
rajist; Chairman, District Coun- 
cil, Raipur 1926-36; Minister of 
Education, July 1937-39; Chief 
Minister in the first Congress Mi- 
nistry, 1938-39; Chief Minister 
of M.P. from 1947. 

Shrinagesh, . Major-General S. 
M.—born 1903; received public 
school education in England and 
entered Cambridge University in 
1921; entered Sandhurst Military 
College; served with North Sta- 
ffordshire Regiment, 2/1 Madras 

. Pioneers and in 1939 was promo- 
téd to adjutant; instructor of 
Indian Military .Academy at 
Dehra Dun 1939; commanded 
6119th Hyderabad Regiment and 
fought in Assam and Burma with 
Lushai Brigade; officiated as Bri- 
gade Commander of the 64th Ind. 
Infantry Brigade of the 15th In- 
dian (D т) Division; went to 

Deputy Chief of the 

ission 1945; com- 


ment 1946; went to Japan to 
command 268th Indian Infantry 
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Brigade; promoted to  Major- 
General and appointed С.О.С. 
Madras Area upto 1948; promo- 
ted to Lt. General 1948; appoint- 
ed in overal command of all 
troops in Jammu & Kashmir in 
1918; G.O.C.-in-C, Western Com- 
mand; 1949-53; | G.O.C.-in-C. 
Southern Command upto 1954; 
appointed ^ Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Army in 1955. 
Sidhwa, Rustom  Kurshed— 
born in Sind; started his life as 
a clerk in the Posts and Tele- 


-GSiph Department; started week 


ly journal Parsi Sansar in 1909; 
joined polities and supported 
Home Rule movement; joined 
Congress in 1913; member of 
the A.I.C.C.; was member of the 
Sind Legislature for many years 
and became the leader of the 
opposition ; Municipal Commis- 
ioner of Karachi 1928-47; Ma- 
yor of Karachi, 1939; member, 
Constituent Assembly, 1947; has 
migrated to India from Pakistan, 
1947; was Minister of State, 
Government of India. 

Singh, C. P. N.—educated at 
Muzaffarpur and Science Col- 
lege, Calcutta. m.A.; Chairman 
of the District Board, Mu ar- 
pur for 11 years; was member 
of the B. & О. Legislative |) 
cil and later Bihar Legislativ 
Assembly; Vice-Chancellor, Pat- 
na University; Indian Ambassa- 
dor to Nepal; Governor of Pun- 
jab from 1953... 

Singh, Sardar Baldey—educa- 
ted at Khalsa College, Amritsar; 
joined Unionist Ministry of Pun- 
Jab; was Minister for Develop- 
ment and Civil Supplies, Punjab: 
1952; leader, Panthic Akali Par- 
ty of the in the Punjab Coalition 
Ministry, 1946; Defence Minis- 
ter, Indian Interim Government; 
1946; Defence Minister, Govern- 
ment of India-1946-52. ^ ` 


= 
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А Singh, Anugrah Narayan, M.A., 
B: —born 1889; joined atna 
ЕР and practised till 1921; join- 
E: non-co-operation movement 
and Champaran Agrarian Enqui- 
ry with Mahatma Gandhi, 1917; 
PG General Secretary, Bihar 
ax .C.; President B.P.C.C., 1928; 
енер of the Council of State 
7 26-29; Member, Central As- 
ылу, 1934-37; Finance Minis- 
Mi Bihar Govt. 1937-39; Finance 
1 inister, Bihar Government from 
L946. 

Singh, Raja Sir Maharaj, 
C.LE, KT, BAR-AT-LAW—b. 
educated at Harrow, Oxford and 
London; joined India Govt. Ser- 

NS in 21904; Asst. Secy. Govt. 
a India 4911; Secretary to U.P. 
Jovernmént, 1919; Commis- 
sioner, Allahabad, 1927 and 1929; 
Chief Minister, Jodhpur State 
I 11; Agent-General to Govt. of 
Maie in South Africa; 
Toro Ort; U.P. Govern 
Tene Vice-Chancellor, 
niversity 1941; Member, 
of India Committe у 
Ar the position of Indians m East 
Africa 1946; Member, d 
wEations to thé U.N. 


Lucknow 
Govt. 


minent 
agitation; 
leu in 1930; a promi 

er of the Akalis; 


‚ & prominent member 0 
President, AE 


part in di d 
joine . D. 
Whe pent: Sikh 


„Prominent supporter h 
rate homeland for the Sikhs. „` 
. Singh, St. Nihal—born June 2, 
1884 educated at Punjab Univer- 
sity; author, journalist, lecturer; 


. 


18» 


ment 1935- 
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traveller; served as special cor- 
respondent of ‘Observer’ and 
other papers during Prince of 
Wales’ visit to India 1921-22; 
contributed to magazines, news- 
papers, reviews all over the 
world; has Jectured before pro- 
minent societies; author of many 

“Hindu,” 


books, contributor to 

Madras, *Literary Digest, Ame- 

rica. VE, 
Singh, Jaipal—born 3rd Ja- 

,nuary, 1908 in Ranchi district 

belonging to Adhibasi race; edu- 

eated at Ranchi, and Oxford; 


was LO.S., probationer at Ox- 
ford, 1927-28 which he resigned; 
was leading hockey player of In- 
dia; first Indian to get full blue 
. was in Colonial Ser- 
vice in British East Africa, 1933- 
36; Colonisation Minister an 
Revenue Commissioner, Bikaner, 
1937-38; editor, *Adibasi Sak- 
ат; member of the Board of Se- 
condary Education, Bihar; mem- 
ber Gonstituent Assembly of 
India and now member of the 
House of the People; President, 
Jharkhand Party... 

Sinha, Sri Srikrishna—Born 
Oct. 21, 1888; educated at Patna 
College and qualified for law in 
1915; joined politics in 1921; 
was chosen аз the leader of the 
4 Party in B. & O. Coun- 


bly; 1 
. District Board, 1932; 
for a total ре! 
Congress agitation; Chief Mi- 
nister of Bihar, 
1946. 


at Darbhanga; 
na; sta 
with a 
jail in 


gislature 1926-30 ; © 
n 
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of the Congress Party, Central 
Assembly and also in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly; Minister of 
State for Parliamentary Affairs, 
Govt. of India from 1949. 
Sinha, Dr. Satyanarain—born 
Oct. 14, 1910 in Bihar; educated 
at Santineketan, Kashi Vidyapith 
and Frankfurt and Main Univer- 
sity where he took doctorate 
decree; studied Russian affairs 
under Maxim Gorky’s guidance 
in U.S.S.R.; was first secre- 
tary, Indian Legation, Switzer- 
land; became member of House 
of the People in 1952. 
Sitaramayya, Dr. Pattabhi— 
born Nov. 24, 1880, in Andra; 
_ educated at Christian College and 
_ Medical College, Madras; pri- 
vate medical practitioner, 1906- 
16; joined Congress in 1898; 
discontinued medical practice in 
АЛ.О.С. 


Congress; started English week- 
y 


i ayak Damodar— 


orn 1883 asik, Bar-at-Law; 
educated at Fergusson College, 
Poona; joined nationalist. move- 
тей was sent to England 


ked for Indian free- 

yamaji Krishnavar- 

ne Cama; was ar- 

md for Nasik Con- 

but escaped from 
Уч, «9 


Ar PT 
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ship at Marseilles in 1910, but 
was re-arrested and transported 
for 15 years; transported to An- 
damans from where afterwards 
interned at Ratnagiri; was set 
free by interim Bombay Ministry 
1937; is a linguist and poet; 
was President of the Hindu Ma- 
hasabha for several years; re- 
tired from active politics. 1 

Sokhey,  Major-General Sir 
Sahib Singh, LM.s.—b. Dec. 15, 
1887; obtained medical degrees 
in Edinburgh and London; did 
post-graduate work in John 
&öpkins University; | Harvard 
Medical School; Toronto Medical 
School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; joined I.M.S. 1913; ser- 
ved in the World War 1,71915-21; 
Rockefeller Foundation fellow 
1923-25; joined Haffkine Insti- 
tute 1925 as Assistant Director; 
was Director from 1932-1949; 
Assistant Director-General, WHO 
1950-1952; received Stalin Peace 
Prize in 1953. N } 

Tata, Jehangir R. D.—b. 1904; 
joined Tata Sons Ltd., in 1922; 
became its director 1926; first 
pilot to qualify in India in 1929; 
appointed Chairman, Tata Sons - 
irman, and  — 


Ltd., 1938; now Chairm ; 
Director of all Tata and Asso- 
ciated Companies; one о e 


Minister, Nabha State 1914 
Chairman, Allahabad Munic 
Board; joined. Congress 7 
1899; gave up his profession $ 
Wa av wre 


w VIS freedom movement in 
D 9; went to jail seven times ; 
1 Ay U.P. Congress 1923 
sang P .,1948; general manager, 
| peab National Bank 1925-29; 
КҮҮ the Central Kisan Sangh 
lati 980; Speaker, U.P., Legis- 
‘an b Assembly 1937-1950; 
ES a бә Constituent Assembly; 
Sahit the founders of the Hindi 
hie Gn Sammelan; President of 
Ta Ongress 1950-51. 

educate Chand, Dr.—born 1888; 
hako ed at Delhi, Meerut, Alla- 
зр and Oxford; Professor of 

call ory at the Kayastha Ра 
- {Ua College, Allahabad and then 
у Principal for 20 years; was 


bane uncellor of the Allaha- 
S Unitprsity for several years; 
ecretary, Ministry of Education, 


ovt. of India; now Indian Am- 
bassador to Iran; and patito’ 
of Influence of Islam on Indian 
4 Cu ture; Short History of the 
Indian People. — ? 
€ Dhima sye 4. Сел. K. S.— 
educated at Bishop Cotton Boy’s 
Soho oa ES ore, Prince of 
Wales Royal Indian Military Col- 
lege, Dehra Dun, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst; Commission- 
"into Indian Army 1926; 
joined 4/19 Hyderabad Regiment 
h which served Tea Meb 
t 


Bn. 
1 ГА 19 Hyderabad Regiment; 
Ж Оштшапдей 268 Indian Infantry 
Brigade in Japan as part of occu- 


Adr p, Committee; 
Mand г, 


1920-51; Military Adviser 
egation in Paris 1951- 
S 


„мде 
ius ч | 
yrs ^ sitet 
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52, in connection with Kashmir 
‘Affairs; Chairman, Neutral Na- 
tions Reparation Commission for 
Korean Prisoners, 1953. 
Thakurdas, Sir Purushotam 
das, C.I.E., M.B.E—Born May 30, 
1881; was educated at the El- 
phinstone College and joined the 
firm of Narandas Jayram, 1902; 
Sheriff of Bombay 1920; mem- 
ber, Inchape Committee; Mem- 
ber, Council of State 1922-23; 
member, Legislative Assembly, 
1924-30; Thrice President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber; 
President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce; Member of the Royal 
Commission on Currency 1926; 
Vice-Chairman Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee. 
Trivedi, Sir Chandulal Madhay- 
lal, K.c.S1—born 2nd July, 
1883; educated at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay and St. John's 
College, Oxford; entered 1.C.S. 
in 1917; Assistant Commissioner 
C.P.; Dy. Secretary, Govt. of In- 
dia (Home Dept.) 1932-35; Com- 
missioner of Berar 1936; Chief 
Secretary, Govt. of Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, 1937-42 ; Sec- 
retary to the Govt. of India 
(War Dept.) 1942-45; Governor 
of Orissa 1946-47; Governor of 
Punjab, 1947-52; Special Officer 
for Andhra Affairs, 1953; Gov- 
ernor of Andhra from 1953. 
Vijayaraghayachariar, Dewan 
Bahadur, Sir—born 1875 at Kar- 
ur, South India; Secretary, 
Board of Revenue 1917-18 ; De- 
wan of Cochin, 1919-32; Com- 
missioner for India, British'Em- 
pire Exhibition, 1922-25; m- 
ber, Public Service Commission, 
1926-29; leader of the Indian 


delegation, International Council 
of Agricultural scare 1; De- 
wan of Udaipur.” | 


Vinoba Bhabe, “Achar: 
“Sept. 11, 1894.in. Me 
26 A 


b. 


| 


-Thomas Н. Weller (U.S.A.), Dr. Frederick C, Robins (U.S.A) 
"i Mich 
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Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1929; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-18. 
1915; came under the. influ- Vizianagram, Maharaja Ku- 
ence of Mahatma Gandhi in mar of—b. Dec. 28, 1905; edu- 
1916; since then has worked for cated at Princes College, Ajmer 
the propagation of Gandhian- and England; captain of the In- 
ideals; siarted Sarvodaya move- dian Cricket team which toured 
ment after Gandhiji’s death; England in 1936; great shi- 
started the great Bhudan move- kari; as Minister of Justice in 
ment in 1951. ' U.P. Government; » resident of 
the Cricket Control Board. 

Visvesvaraya, Sir M., K.C.LE. Uday Shanker in Udai- 
—b. 15th Sept. 1861 in Kolar pur; was .admitted the Royal 
district; graduated from Central College of Arts, London, began 
College, Bangalore, 1881; studi- to take training in the plastic art 
ed engineering at Poona; joined бег the guidance of Sir Wil- 
Bombay engineering service and liam Rothenstein; joined famous 
retired in 1909; Chief Engi- Russian dancer Anna Pavlova; 
neer of the Mysore State 1909; made his own companys an 
Chairman Bombay Irrigation En- toured round the world? opone 
quiry Committee; Chairman culture centre in: Almofah U.P. 
Indian Economie Enquiry Com- which was closed down during 
mittee 1925; Member, Bombay World War Il. 


educated at Baroda College; 
joined political movement in 
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ADDITIONS & CORRECTIONS 


Indian Science Prize—Kalinga Prize—This prize named after 
Kalinga (the ancient, name of Orissa) was established in: 1952 
through a large grant from Sri D. Patnaik, a young amet 
of Orissa and awarded yearly by UNESCO for distinguished popular | 
writing on science.—The winners of the prize are as fol | 

1952 Prof. Louis de Broglie (France). 1 

1953 Dr. Julian Huxley (England). 4 

1954 Waldemar Kaempffert, Scierice Editor, New York Times.» 

Nobel Prize 1954 к d 

1. Medicine & Physiology—Dr. John F. Enders (U.S.A.), Dr. 


low—f-.- 


development of à virus to combat poliomyelitis. 
2. Literature—Earnest Hemmingway (U.S.A.). 
3. Chemistry—Dr. Linus Pauling (U.S.A.). й 
gáa Physics—Prof. Walter Bothe (Germany) for coincidence 
hod and his discoveries made with this method. Prof. Max Born 
y) for his fundamental research in quantum mechanics 
for the statistieal interpretation of the wave function. 


eace—No award. 
"T 
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New Ministry, Delhi State 


ihal Singh—Chief Minister. 43 
ob Bhram Prakash, нер Vudhvir Singh. — 
ea ^1 ^ 4 
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